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EIGHTH BOOK. 


3 
| CHAP. X. 


T H E ſpirited conduct of CæsAR in his Prætorſhip 
(year of Rome 691.) Several perſons diſtinction 
are brought to trial in form, on the accuſation 1 
having been aſſociates in CATALINE's «conſpiracy. P. 
SYLLA 7s defended by Cicero. MceTEgLLUs Nepos, the 
Tribune, continues 10 inveigh againſt the illegal proceed- 
ings of Cicero in his Conſulſhip. The Senate, by a 
vote, forbids molefting bim on that account. MgTeLLuUs 
bereupon propoſes a law to call home Poure v, with bis 
| rarmy, to reform and ſettle the State. This motion, op- 
poſed by Caro, ＋ * civil broils and conteſts, which 

| :he Senate appeaſes for the preſent by acts of Power. P. 
Croptus prophanes the myſteries of the Good Goddeſs. 
the con / of this enormity, in the Conſulſhip f 

Ppervs P1860, and VALERIus MtsSALA, year of Rome 
692. PoMegy returns into Italy, and diſbands bis army. 
His equivocal conduct after his arrival at Rome, His 
Triumph, | page 66 
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Sarvzvs dies. The union of the Senate wah 55 wy 
Knights, which was formed in 690, is broke in this ears 
692. 8 

The next year, MeTELLus Caen and Ark ANIUS 
Being Conſule, Poux endeavours to get a confirmation, 


ed wwith-the rumour of -a Gallic war. CLontus fbrm d 
; ſcheme to revenge himſelf on Cicero, for having appear- 
r witneſs againſt him at his trial for impiety. Ci- 

| Ct Ro's condutt on ocegſion of, this danger. Julius Ca- 


= sa from Farther Spain (off which inct be had been 


appointed to take the government after the expiration of 
bis Pretorſhip) returns 'with glory to Rome. In the 
end 1 the __ * 3, the firſt Triumvirate is * 8 5 
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NINTH nook. 


7 
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A. 


From the end of the year 693, when that 7 vol League 
between Cx atsus, Pompey, and Cs AR, which 


. called the Frl. Jr iumvirate, was formed, to the be- 
| ginning of the Ih war 1n the, Year 704. | 
; "CHAP. 1 | 
1 e atts 17 the Triumvirate during Cray: 8 Conſul- 
| ſhip; et of Rome 694. | 28 T Page 97 
= N eee 


} | CLontvs,'a Tribune of the People, in the Conſul. 
fbip f PSO and Gant 1s, year of Rome 698,' paſ* 
> ſes ſeveral new lan s. He diſtrefſes Cicero, 'who being 

dejerted by th:fe from «hom be” expected Support, is con- 

Ar ated i9 0G into banith "ment, To "get rid of Caro, the 
| N ibune engages the * 4% com Mon him to deghrone 
4 2 | | Prob, 


= . by tbe Senate, of all his ais in Alia, and to obtain an 
| Agrarian la in favour 1 his Soldiers, The City ts alarm-; 
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Prolzuv, King of Cyprus, and ſeize bis treaſures, 
which commiſſion be executes with great punfluality. The 


next year (bg6) LenTOLUs SPINTHER and METELLUS 


Neos bein Conſula, Cicero in recalled home, and re- 
ſtored i bus dignity and eftates.; on which occafion CLo- 
pts aber, miſchievous riots in the City: ON. 34 


11870 f 9 


n 1 


Debates nook anneal in the Senate abou dee Pro- 


LEMY King of Kgypt. 
Crop1vs is choſen Adile. He impeaches Mito. Post- 


_ . PEY- pleads Milog's cauſe. CLopius turns the fury of 
his anger again Po EV. Civil feuds and conteſts enſue. 


Cicero defends S:ixtius, inveigbs againſt VATINIUS, 
and moves to have CsARꝰs act relating to the Campanian 
lands reconſidered ; but ſcon defiſts from this purſuit. The 
Senate refuſes to decree a Thankſgiving Vor a victory ob- 
tained by Gapinrvus in Judæa.  Prodigies are reported to 


have happened various interpretations of them. PISO is 
recalled from bis governmens of Macedonia. Casar ig 


continued in bis command in Gaul: He comes to Luca: 
Pourzv and Ca assus meet him there. The Tribune 
Caro hinders the proceeding to an eleftion of new Con- 


ſuls. The government falls into an inter-regnum, 202 


Ar. . 
Doin EY and CRASSUs are elected Conſuls fi the year 


698. The flute of King ProLEMy's affair at this lime. 
Caro rebulſed from the Pretorſhip.  Provincgs aſſigned 


70 the Coniuls, by the law of TRrEBONIUS, for five 


years. They attempt reformations at home.  Poweey's 


theatre. Piso returns mw Rome ig wminiouſly from his. 
government of Macedonia.” Ck àssus, in /pite f bad omens, 
embarks for Syria (the Province : fallen to him by lot) even 
before the year of bis Conſulſhip 7s pred. L. Dou i- 
TIUS AHENOBARBUS and Aprlus CLavpivs: PurL- 
CHER are elected . the ar 6959. 225 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


A defends, 2 Same, the imtereft.of Cane! 
sus abſent, and enters into a correſpondence and intimacy ' 
* friendſbip with C. Urnprecede 
_ the Conſuls and conſular candidates. The Tribunitian 
candidates do honour 10 Caro virtue. Cicero — 
ſeveral perſons accuſed, and, among the reſt, VaTINnivus:: 


in juſtification of this, and of the whole change of bit poli-. 


ical Ss he writes a long Ruler 4 py Srin- 


CHAP, VI. 


1 The trial of Gans for 1 condudl in King 
ProLemy's affair. He is brought to trial a ſecond time far 
pe his province of Syria. | Cicero defends 


at this ſecond trial, and defends. likewiſe Rasigi- 
us, accuſed of being an | accomplice ' in (GapIN1vs's 
treaſon. 
Ponrzv, dies. Pour ixus fights his way to the Ca- 
pitol, in triumph. Cicero accepts, and preſently after 
refigns a Lieutenancy under Pomesy. The  eleftion of 


* Conſuls is obSrufied by tbe Tribunes. A deſign i, 


flaried to create Po] Y Dictator, but is quickly dropt. 
An inter-regnum during thg fir fix months of the year 
400. M. MrssaLa and CN. CORAL are choſen 
 Conſuls, | 2 
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CHAP. VII. 


ca Asus makes war upon the Parthians; the enter- 


prize unjuſt, the event unfartunate. Cicero, at Rome, 
35 elected into the college f Augurs. Talk 281 
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Julia, the. —— * and "wife of 
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„Book IX.” CONTENTS. 


c HAP. vin. 


Scandalous proceedings of the Candidates for the Con- 
ſulſhip. Mi Lo, who is one of them, bas a fatal rencoun- 


ler with CLopivs on the Appian way, which occafions” 


terrible tumults and miſchiefs in the City, To remedy ibeſe 
diſorders, Pon RV is elefled fole Conſul : he publiſbes ſt 
veral new laws. Mito is brought to trial, and though 

defended by Cicero, is condemned. Cic aaO colfdutlt in 


relation 10 the ſale of Miro effect. Two of the late 


candidates for the Conſulſhip are tried for bribery by Pon 


RV new laws, His ſhameful partiality on this occaſion. 


Two of the late Tribunes are ſentenced io baniſhment for 
their riotous proceedings in their magiftracy. . The govern- 
ment of Cilicia falls by lot to Ci cRO. The 1ſurious em- 


Tortion practiſed by M. Ba u r us, the renowned patriot aſſaſ- 
fin. Cictro's military atchievements.—\ His excellent con- 
. duft in the ciuil government of bis Province. Arrius and 


P180- are choſen Cenſors, the laſt who bore that office 
during the Republican fate of Rome. 30% 


| CHAP. IX. 
The war of Cx8ar in Gaul, commenced in the rd 


_ 69g, and continued to the year 703. 
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COALLUST, after telating the univerſal prevalency, Corte 7 
at Rome, of thoſe vices that are the ruin of States, ra-Live's 
pacious covetouſneſs, ſhameleſs venality, and boundleſs Juxu- oy" * 
Y, adds, that CATALinE had collected, which in ſucß 
a City it was not difficult to do, a band of needy pro- 
fligates, who attended him as guards to his perſon: that 
he had been very aſſiduous in ſeeking intimacies with 
young perſons chiefly, whoſe minds being ſoft and pli- 
able were eaſily moulded to what faſhion he pleaſed : 
that ſome of theſe he provided with harlots; others 
with horſes and dogs; and ſpared no coſt to gratify the 
favourite paſſions, Whatever they were, of his followers. 
The young men, thus ſeduced, and made indigent by 
ſquandering their fortunes, he trained up to every kind 
of wickedneſs; with fearleſs impudence to become falſe 
witneſſes; forge deeds; and not to ſtick even at mur- 
der; which they ſometimes committed without provo- 
cation, without temptation, and merely to keep their 
hands in exerciſes, _ e 

* — * * 1 "T1 Depending 
& N. B. We ate to ſuppoſe that Catitife had the ſkill to do al. 
this, and to perpetrate numberleſs other crimes (during a courſe of 
more than twenty years profligacy) in ſuch a way as did not render 
him, in appearance, unworthy of the friendſhip of the non zsr, 

Carus us, and the ConsuLars, &c.—For Cicero himſelf, with 
all his penetration, was once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as to take him 
for a good Citizen, a lover of honeſt men, a firm and faithful friend. 
Me ipſum, me, inquam, quondam ille pene decepit, cum A civis 
mihi bonus & optimi cujuſque cupidus, & firmus amicus ¶ fidelis vide- 
retur. Cujus ego facinora oculis prius quim opinione, manibus ante 

am ſuſpicione, deprehendi. Cujus in magnis catervis amicorum, 
fuĩt etiam Cælius, magis eſt, ut ipſe molette ferat erraſſe ſe, ſicut 
: A | 


dr. VI. ; non- 
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2 Die ROMAN His TOR TJ. Book VIII. 
Y. of R. Depending on the aid of theſe his friends and aſſoci- 
690. ates, he formed a deſign to overturn the government, 
and raiſe himſelf to ſupreme power. And it is ſaid, 
that his ſcheme was not without a foundation of probabi- 
lity; Italy being drained in a manner of regular forces; 
n PoMPEY at a great diſtance, with the beſt army of the 
empire; all things quiet at home; the Senate in a care- 
leſs ſecurity; and he himſelf in great hopes of obtain- 
; ing the conſulſhip. But it was chiefly from the ſupport 
= pre of SYLLA's veteran ſoldiers, whoſe cauſe he had always || 
ur. 23. eſpouſed, and among whom he had been bred, that he | 
promiſed himſelf ſucceſs in his enterprize. Theſe: to { 
„the number of about 100, ooo had been ſettled in the 1 
ſeveral colonies and diſtricts of Haly, in the poſſeſſion 1 
of lands aſſigned to them by SYLLa, which the genera- || 1 
lity had ſince waſted by their vices and luxury; ſo that a 
they wanted another civil war to repair their ſhattered | 
R n Eu (bo) in ide Cali 0 
Salfuſt. About the beginning of June (689) in the Conſul- 
ſhip of L. CæSAR and C. 1581 Gariuane began b 
to open his project to his contents ; to each of them q 
1 
d 
in 
ſp 
on 
ce 


at firſt alone: and having ſounded them ſufficiently, ſo 
as to perceive their ſeveral tempers and diſpoſitions, he 
called together all thoſe who were the moſt diſtreſſed in 
their affairs, and the moſt deſperately bold; judging it 
now adviſeable to ſpeak to them in a body. In this aſ- 
ſembly, there were of Senatorian rank, P. CoxxxLius 
_ LenTturus Sura, P. AurRoxius, L. Cassus LoON- 
_ cixus, C. Cxrurcbs, P. SyYLLA and S. SyLLa, (the | thi 
ſons of Servius SYLLA) L. VarGunTEivs, Q Ax- | an 
ius, M. Poxcius Lecca, L. BBSTIA, and Q Cu- wa 
Rus : Of the Equeſtrian order, M. FuL.vius Noßili- | he 
ox, L. STATILivs, P. Ganinius Carrro, and C. 
. CoxxnLIus. 5 | I thi 
| : r ſer 
 nonnunquem in eodem homine me quoque erroris mei pænitet, quàm ut dea 
| iſtius amicitiz crimen reformidet. Pro Clio, 6. One of the ing 
| articles in the charge againſt Celius, was, that he had lived in | 
friendſhip with CaTiLineE, u l 0013 
6 825 N Lyxrv- 
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The Coxs PIR ACV of Cattiine. 9 


chus, in which he received a dangerous wound. The 
Grandſon, by the favour of his _ 


that ſupreme council. His parts were but moderate, 4 783 
rather ſlow, yet the comelineſs of his perſon, the grace- Cic. Cie, 
fulneſs and propriety of his action, the ſtrength and in Brut. 
ſweetneſs of his voice, procured him ſome reputation as 350. 

a ſpeaker. He was lazy, luxurious, and profligately 
wicked; yet ſo vain and ambitious, as to expect, from 

the overthrow of the government, to be the firſt man in 

the Republic ; in which fancy he was ſtrongly flattered 

by. ſome crafty ſoothſayers, who aſſured him from the 
Sibylline books, that there. were three Cornelius's deſtined io 

the dominion of Rome; that Cix x a and SYLL a had alrea · Cic. in 
dy poſſeſſed it, and the prophecy wanted to be completed * ng 
in him. With theſe views he entered freely into the con 
ſpiracy, truſting to CaTILixnE's vigour for the executi- 

on, and hoping to reap the chief fruit from its ſuc- 

ceſs. | 


- CETHEGUsS, of an extraction equally noble (being of * Us 


the Cornelian family) was of a temper fierce, impetuous, 
and daring, to a degree even of fury, He had been 
warmly engaged in te cauſe of Martvs, with whom © 
he was driven out of Rome; but when SYLLa's affairs 
became proſperous, he preſently changed ſides, and 
throwing himſelf at SyLLA's feet, and promiſing great . 
ſervices, was reſtored to the City. After SYLLY 4's App. 399. 
death, by intrigues and faction he acquired fo great an 
influence, that, while Pomety was abroad, he govern- Ly 
ed all things at᷑ home; procured for Ax roxius, that 
| A 2». command 


| 

| 

| 

| 

4 
| 
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4 © TheRoman HISTOR V. Bock VIII. 
Y. of R. command over the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and for 


_ EvevLLus, the management of the Mirbridatic war. 
Aſcon. in In the heighth of this power, he made an excurſion in- 


. Verr. 2. 3 


Plut in to Spain, to raiſe contributions in that province, where 

Luc. meeting with ſome oppoſition to his violences, he had 

the , hardineſs to inſult, and even wound the Proconſul 

Pro Sylla. QO METELLUus Pius. But the inſalence of his conduct, 

"3 and the infamy of his life, gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt 

deſtroyed his credit; when finding himſelf controuled 

by the Magiſtrates, and the particular vigilance of C1- 

CERO, he entcred eagerly into CATILINE's plot, and 

was entruſted, as we ſhall ſee preſently, with the moſt 

bloody ard deſperate part of it, the taſk of maſſacring 

their enemies within the City. The reſt of the conſpi- 

Flor. I. 4. Tators were not leſs illuſtrious for their birth. The two 

I. SyvlLAs were nephews to the DiFator of that name, Au- 

RON us had obtained the Conſulſhip, but was depriv- 

ed for bribery ; and-Cass1vs was a competitor for it 

with Cicero himſelf. In ſhort, they were all of the 

ſame ſtamp and character; men whom diſappointments, 

ruined fortunes, flagitious lives, had prepared for any 

deſign againſt the State; and all whoſe hopes of eaſe 

and advancement depended on a change of affairs, and 

the ſubverſion of the Republic. Li. e. Of the preſent A. 
riſtocracy or Oligarchy.] 


Salluft. With theſe were joined many from the colonies and 


principal towns of Ih, men of family and intereſt in 
their ſeveral countries. There were likewiſe ſeveral o- 
ther noblemen engaged in this conſpiracy, but with 
more caution and ſecrecy : men excited go it, not by 

Want, or diſtreſs, of any ſort, but by the hopes of 
lawleſs powetf, | 


f Some perſons there were at that time, who believed Crassvus 
not unac qua inted with the defign ; and that to reduce the power of 
Pour, whom he hated, and who was then at the head of a great 

army, he would willingly have promoted any ſcheme whatſoever : 
and that be hoped, in ca'c the conſpii acy ſucceeded, to make himfelf, 

without much difficulty, head of the conſpirators. Salluft, | 
Cart- 


} 
4 
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Chap. IX... The Coxspin Ax of CATALINE. 
"CATILINE having aſſembled at his own houſe thoſe 


firſt· rate heroes abovenamed, led them into a private 


part of it, and there, in a ſpirited harangue, repreſented 


them, © that the government was fallen entirely into the 


cc 


hands of a few, that theſe held kings and princes 
their tributaries, that whole nations paid taxes to zhe/e, 
while all the reſt of the Roman Citizens, how vor- 
thy, or how brave ſoever, remained without intereſt 
or authority, and were looked upon as a contempti- 
ble mob, the ſlaves of thoſe, to whom they ought to 
* be a terrour : — Would it not be better 10 die in a brave 
* attempt, than to live the ſport of ſuch men's inſolence? 
* — Ie have poverty at bome and debts abroad; our con- 
dition is bad, our expectations worſe. Rouſe then to atli- 
% on. I call the Gods to witneſs that ſucceſs is in our 
** bands. Nothing is wanting but to make the attempt. 
* All that ym have ſo Jong wiſhed for is now within your 
* reach, Liberty, Riches, Honours ; theſe will be the 
* ſure reward; os an eaſy viftory.””. 

His aſſociates, though (being extremely wretched, 
deſtitute of all things, even of every honeſt hope) they 
were pleaſed with K deſign, in general, of throwin 
the State into confuſion, as imagining that this muſt 


cc 


{ome how or other turn to their benefit; yet defired 


that he would be a little more particular concerning the 
terms on which they were to engage 1n the enterprize, 
the aſſiſtance on which they might depend for carrying 
it on, and the advantages they were to expect from it. 
CATILINE promiſed them an abolition of therr debts; the 
praſcription of their particular enemies, and of th2 rich; plun- 
der in abundance; in ſhort every advantage that con- 
queſt and uncontrouled power can give. He told them 
that Piso, with an army in Hither Spain, and P. StT1- 
vs NucERINus, with another in Mauritania, were both 
engaged in the undertaking : That C. AxToxivs, 
whom he hoped to have for his collegue in the Con- 
ſulſhip, was his intimate frignd, and deſperately diſtreſ- 


ſed in his affairs; and that in conjunction with him, he 


would, as ſoon as they ſhould enter upon their office, 


1 34. OO 0g Ro begin 


: 
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6 The Roman HIsTokv. Book VIII. 
75 Fl R. begin the execution of the great deſign. He reminded 


them of the rich fruits, which ſome there preſent had 

' reaped from SYLLA's victory and when he 5 

that his diſcourſe had raiſed the ſpirits of the whole com- 

pany, and filled their minds with pleaſing hopes, he preſſed 

them to be active in promoting his intereſt at the ap- 

| proaching election, and then diſmiſſed the. Aſſembly t:. 
= In this conſpiracy was Q Curivs, a man of no mean 
| family, but who for his ſcandalous conduct had been 
expelled the Senate by the Cenſors. Deſperately auda - 

cious he was, yet bad ok gigs boldneſs than levity ; for 

' whatever he heard he diſcloſed ; he could not conceal 

even his own crimes; in a word, he conſidered neither 

what he ſaid nor what he did There had been, for a 

long time, a criminal. intercourſe between him and 

|  FvuLv1a, a lady of quality. He had ruined his fortune 

lc by the excels of his liberallity to her; and fo ſoon as 

_— ſhe perceived that he was poor, he found himſelf deſ- 

| piſed. Impatient under this diſgrace, he began now 
to talk big, and to boaſt of mountains of gold, which | 
he ſhould ſoon be maſter of; and, ſometimes inſtead 
of the humble ſuitor, the ſubmiſſive lover, he put on 
the fierce tyrant, threatening to ſtab her, if ſhe would 1 
not be obſequious. to his pleaſure. This change of | © 
ſtyle made her curious to know the ground of it. She 1 

very ſoon got the ſecret out of him; and whether 
' ſhe made ſmall account of the promiſes of a ruined lover, | © 
or had no opinion of an enterprize managed by debau- ſ 


his whole purpoſe, till he had firſt ſworn them to ſecrecy , and that, 
before he tender'd them the oath, he cauſed a howl of wine, mixed 
with human blood, te de handed round from one to another (after T 
the manner uſed at ſolemn facrifices) of which when they had all 5 
participated, he let them know. that his deſign in this execrable in 
ceremony was to bind them the more ſtrictly to mutual faith, as being 


| V 
b Sore haye ſaid that CaritiNE did not impart to his aſſociates P 
t 


privy to each other's guilt in fo abominable an act v. 
Others have thought that this and many other particulars were the C 

; Iinyentions of Ci czxo's friends, who, by aggravating the crimes of | . 
the conſpirators, ſought to allay the odium which fel upon him for th 


putting them to death without trial, For my part, adds SaLLusr) 


« I could never meet with roof of the fact, proportioneg to the 
* unliteliboad of it.” wy | FF ITY * \ 


- 
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Chap. IX. The ConsPIRACY of CATILINE. : 
. chees, and giddy, thoughtleſs young men, or had too 
4 much of common humanity to approve of the deteſta- 
3 dle deſign, ſhe diſcloſed what ſhe had learnt to ſeveral _ 
4 3 ry of diſtinction; but without mentioning her au- 
1 
d 
55 


or. The rumour of a dreadful plot, ready to break 

out, produced a forward diſpoſition, univerſally, to 4 

confer the Conſulſnip on Cicero, his abilites being 

well known, and he being then one of the candidates, 

5 For before this, almoſt all the nobles ſtormed through a 
by envy, and thought that the Conſular dignity would in a | + 
a- | manner be profaned, if-he, deſerving as he was, yet | 
IC being a new man, ſhould be inveſted with it: But when 


al 21 4 ihe dangers threatened, pride and envy ſub- 
or ; Accordingly , the Centuries, with one voice, pro- : 


1d claimed M. TuLtivs Cicto the firſt Conſul (giving 
8 him C. Axroxius for a Collegue;) a heavy blow, 
as | Which very much ſhocked the generality of the Con- 


e. {pirators, CarTiLINE's fury, however abated not in 

ww dhe leaſt; he exerted himſelf every day more and more, 

ch provided magazines of arms ip all the moſt commodious 
ad places of taly , borrowed money either on his own c! ' 
on credit, or that of his friends, and tranſmitted it to Feſulæ, 

id in Etruria, to one MaNLivs, a bold and experienced 

7 centurion, who having enrolied a conſiderable body of 

he men, waited only his oxders to take the field. 1 
\er It is ſaid that, about this time, CaTILiNE gained 


to his intereſt a great number of men of all ranks; and 
ſome women too, who had once been able to ſupport a 
vaſt expence by proſtitution, but who, when age had 
lter put an end to their gains without leſſening their luxury, 
ad contracted heavy debts : By their means he hoped 
xed | to engage the City-ſlaves ta ſet the City on fire. 
_ Theſe. women were likewiſe to draw their huſbands 
able into the plot, or to kill them. 1 
eing CATILINE, notwithſtanding theſe meaſures taken for 
war, declared himſelf a candidate for the next year's 
Conſulſhip , and renewed his efforts with greater vigour ꝗ 
than ever to obtain it ; hoping, if he ſhould he choſen, 167. 
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Y. of R. to govern Ax roxtus as he pleaſed. He purſued his 
pretenſions by ſuch open methods of bribery, that Cictzro 
publiſhed à new law againſt it, with the additional pe- 
nalty of a ten year's ai prohibiting likewiſe. all ſhetos 
Pro Mu- of gladiators, within two years from the time of ſuing for any 
_ 23. Magiſtracy, unleſs they were ordered by the will of a Fo on 
| Is, atn- deceaſed, and on a- certain day therein ſpecified, Cari- 
5 LINE, Who knew the law to be levelled at him prin- 
cipally, formed a deſign to kill Ctctro, with ſome 
other chieſs of the Senate, on the day of election; 
1 but Cicero gave information of it to the Senate, on | 
=. the day before, upon which the election Was defer- \ 
© Plat. ia ted, that they might have time to deliberate on an af: 
Cic. fair of fo great importance: and the day following in 
I Pro Mu- a full houſe, be called upon CATILINE to clear him- 
Ten. 25. felf of this chargg where without denying or excu- 
 tingit, he bluntly told them that ere were to bodies 
ii the Republic, meaning the Senate and the People, he 
one of them infirm with a weak head, the other firm with- 
out a head; which laſt had ſo well deſerved of bim, that © 
ii. ſhould never want a head while he lived. He had made a 
declaration of the ſame kind, and in the ſame place, a 
a a few days before, when upon Ca ro's threatening him 


Dio, 1. 37. 
43. 


21th. an unpeachment, he fiercely replied, that F a 
flame ſpould be excited in bis fortunes, he would x Mee 
it, not with water, but a general uin. | 
At the Conſular Election, which came on preſently 
after this, CicRO apprehending, there would be an at- 
tempt to aſſaſſinate him in the Field of Mars, took care 
10 throw back his gown, and let the People ſee a av 
breaſt-plate, which he wore under it: a precaution WHS 
_ deeply imprinted on the Multitude a ſenſe of the com- | 
mon danger, prevented, as he told CaTILINE after- | 
wards to his face, his deſign of killing not only him, | 
but D. Junius Silanus, and L. Licinius Muræna, who | 


were declared Conſuls elect. | 
CATILINE, thus a ſecond time repulſed, and breath- | 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impati- El 
ent to execute his grand plot. With this view he dit- f 
EY ER patched . 
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patched C. Manlius, then at Rome to Frſulæ, and the 
adjacent parts of Ztruria , Septimius to the territory cf 
Picenum; C. Julius into Apulia; and others to different 
places, where he thought they might be moſt ſervice- 
able to his deſign. At the ſame time he was buſily 
employed in contriving the moſt effectual means to mur- 
der the Conſul, and ſet fire to the City. He poſted 
armed men in convenient places; was himſelt always 
armed; ordered his followers to be ſo too; was ever 
preſſing them to be upon their guard, and prepared for 
action: Day and night he paſſed without ſleep, and in 


a hurry; and yet was unwearied with his never-ceafing 


rn >," | BOP i 
Of all thefe meaſures for war, maſſacres, and con- rt 
© . 1 Cic. & in 

flagrationss, Cicero received intelligence from CR As- Craſf. 
sus, who, with M. Marcellus and Metellus Scipio, came 
to his houſe at midnight, and having cauſed him to be 
waked, put into his hand a pacquet of letters which 
had been left with Cx assvs's porter by a perſon un- 
known. Among theſe letters was one directed to 
CRrassvs himſelf, but without the name of the writer: 

| the reſt were directed to other Senators. Canssvs 

opened his own, and finding in it an exhortation to 

| him to quit Rome, becauſe CartiLineE was ſoon to 


make great havoke there, he immediately carried all 
the letters to the Conſul ; who thereupon convened the 
Senate, and delivered them, each according to its 


Direction. Being read aloud to the aſſembly, they were 
found to contain advices of the ſame import as thoſe to 
CRASSUS; and it was at this time, (the 2 1ſt of Oclober) 
and upon this occaſion, that the Senate by a decree, 
ordered the Conſuls to take care that the Republic received 


- no Detritagut. CATILINE, nevertheleſs, on the ſixth of 

z November, ſummoned the principal Conſpirators to 

. meet him in the dead of night, at the houſe of M. 

| Poxcius Lc A | | 

- At this meeting it was reſolved, that CATILIxE 

- | ſhould put himſelf at the head of the troops in Etru- 

- ria, that Rome ſhould be fired in many places at once. NH. 


and 


# 


—_ 
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T. of R. and a maſſacre * begun at the ſame time; that in the 


- conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, CaTILINE ſhould 
be ready with his Tuſcan army, to take the benefit of 
the publick confuſion, and make himſelf maſter of the 
City; where LenTuLus, in the mean while, as firſt 
in dignity, was to preſide in their general councils 

Os pro Cassius to manage the affair of firing it; CETHE-= 

mM. 19. aus to direct the maſſacre. But the vigilance of 

C1ctRo being the chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Ca- 

* in TILINE Was very deſirous to ſee him taken off before 

ie. he left Rome; upon which L Vargunteius and C. Corne- 

us, both Roman Knights (the firſt a Senator) under- 

took to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 

Ge, in _Vifit on pretence of buſineſs. They werf both of his 

t. 1, 4. acquaintance, and ' uſed to frequent his houſe; and 
Sall. 28, knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, made 


Lic. pro no doubt of _ readily admitted, as C. Cornelius, 
te | 


YI. 18. one of the two, afterwards confeſſed. | 
No ſooner was the meeting over, than Cicxxo had 
information of all that paſſed in it; for Cuklus ſent 
Fulvia to him, with a punctual account of their delibera- 
tions. He preſently imparted. his intelligence to ſome 
of the chiefs of the City, who were aſſembled that 
evening, as uſual, at his houſe, informing them nat 

only of the deſign, but. naming the men who were to execute - 
it, and the very hour hen they would be at his gate; all 
which fell out exactly as he foretold; for the two 
Kuights came before break of day, but had the mor- 


„ 
Db t. I, 4+ mittance refuſed to them." a 7 * 


. 


—— 


. | 5 * 
e Plutareb, in a moſt romantic ſtrain, writes that in this LED 
the whole Senate was to be cut off, and all the Citizens, except the. 


3k ſons of Poue Ev, who were to be kept as hoſtages to procure a peace 


and reconciliation with the father. 

iCaTILINE was diſappointed likewiſe in another affair of no leſs 
Cic. in moment before he quitted the City; ä deſign to ſurprize the town of 
Cat. 1. 3. Præneſte, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in /taly, within twenty-five 
miles of Rame; which would have been of ſingular uſe to him in 
the war, and a ſure retreat in all events. But Ciczro was before 
| | 2 ; : band 
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Die CoxspiIxAcY of CATILINE, 


11 


The meeting of the conſpirators was on the fixth of 


November, in the evening; and on the ſeventh he fum- In Cat. 1. # 


moned the Senate to the Temple of JurrTER in the Ca- i. 


pitol, where it was not uſually held, but in times of 


public alarm. There had been ſeveral debates before 
this on the ſame ſubject of Ca TUI xxE“s treaſons, and his 


_ of killing the Conſul, and'a dectee had paſſed, 
at the motion of CI cRRO, to offer a public reward to 


the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, if a ſlave, his liberty, 


and eight hundred pounds; if a citizen, his pardon 


as the fiction of his enemy C1ctRo, and offering to 


give ſecurity for his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf 
to the cuſtody of any whom the ſenate would name; 
of M. Lx PIpus, of the Pretor METELLUs, or of CicERo 

Imſelf : But none would receive him; and Ci cERO 
plainly told him, That he ſhonld never think bimſelf ſafe 
in the ſame houſe, when he was in danger by living in the 


Same City with him, Yet he ſtill kept on the maſk, and, 


though he ſtood actually impeached by L. PavLLus, 


/ upon the Plautians* Law, he had the confidence to come 


to this very meeting in the Capitol; which ſo ſhocked 


the whole aſſembly, that none even of his acquaintance 


In Cat. 1. 
8 | 


durft venture to ſalute him; and the Conſular Senators 


quitted that part of the Houſe where he ſat, and left. the 
whole bench clear to him. Cicero was ſo provoked by 


his impudence, that inftead of entering upon any buſi- 


hand with him, and from the 2 of ſuch an attempt had 
previouſly ſent orders to the p 


experiment. 

The Plautian Law de Vi, was paſſed by the Tribune P. Plautius, 
ia the eonſulſhip of M. Leerpvus, and Q Carukus (A. U. 675.) 
It _— thoſe who attempted any force againſt the State or Senate, 
or uſed any violence to the Magiſtrates, or appeared armed in public 


upon any ill deſign, or forcibly expelled any perſon froni his lawful 
poſſeſſion. The puniſhment aſſigned to the convicted was Agua & 


Rom Sucton, in Jul. 3. Dio, lib. 25. Cic. pro, Sext. & 
pro Mil. R | 8 


neſs 


. 26. 1 


\ 


4 


and fixteen hundred. Yet CATILINE by a profound diſ- Salluſt. 36- 
ſimulation, and the conſtant profeſſions of his innocence, 
ſtill deceived many of all ranks, reprefenting the whole 


ace to keep a ſpecial guard; to that Vell. Pat. AF 
when CATILINE came in the night of iſt Novemb. to make an aſſault, 2 9 
he found them ſo well provided, that he durſt not venture upon the 


| > 
[ \ 


: 
13 
| 


i 
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2 . R. neſs, as he deſigned, addreſſing himſelf directly to 
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CATILINE, he broke out into a moſt ſevere invective 


II. * him; and with all the fire and force of an incenſ- 


66 


eloquence, laid open the whole courſe of his villain» 
ies, and of his treaſons: | 


\ 


To what degree then, do you purpoſe, CaTILINA, 
to abuſeur patience ? How long imagine with your 
frantick treaſons to inſult us? When ſtop your pre- 
Cipitate career of unbridled audacity? Perceive you 
not by the nightly guard on the Palatine, . by the 
watch kept throughout the City, by the general con- 
ſternation, by the aſſembling of the SFN ATE in this 
fortified place, by the looks of the Senators: Per- 
ceive you not, I ſay, that your dark deſigns are 
brought to light ? Which of us, think you, is igno- 

rant of what you did laſt night and the night before ? 

where, and with whom you held counſel, and what 
refolutions you took? The Senate knows all this, the 

Conſul knows all, and yet—Oh ! degenerate times! 

corrupted manners! The traitor lives, lives, did I 

„ ſay? he mixes with the Senate, he ſurveys us, and 
with his eyes marks out every one whom he has def- 
tined for flaughter : whilſt we, magnanimous coun» 
5* ſellors of State, judge that we diſcharge our duty to 

the Commonwealth, if we eſcape his fury and his 

* (word. CArILINA, the Conſul, ſhould, before this, 
have ordered thee away. to execution. Did the ex- 
* cellent PusLius Sc1e1o, the High-Prieſt, did he, a 
„private Citizen, inveſted with no magiſtracy, kill 
* TiBzRivs GRAcchus, for only cauſing ſome little 


(0 


40 


diſturbance in the government? and ſhall we the 


** conſuls, the ſupreme Magiſtrates, ſuffer CATILINA, 
to live; a traitor bent ta lay waſte the world, by 

ſlaughter and conflagration ? I paſs over, as too re- 
mote, the example of QUiNnTus SERviLius AHALA, 
who with his own hands flew Serurius MEzL1vs, for 
attempting a revolution in the State. There once 
was, I ſay, there once was, in this our commonwealth, 
ſuch patriot- virtue, that men were animated with a 
** keener reſentment againſt a peſtilent Citizen, yu a. 
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<* gainſt the moſt implacable foreign enemy: CaTiLINa, 
« we have a weighty and awful decree of the Senate a- 
«*« gainſd thee , the State wants not wiſdom, nor this * 
Aſſembly due authority; we only, we the Conſuls, 
* 1 ſpeak it aloud, are wanting in our duty. I 
. © Formerly, when the Senate had ordered the Conſul 
LucivsOrtmtvsto take care that the commonwealth ſuf- 
I fered no detriment, not a day intervened between that or- 
A der and the death of Caius Gr Acchus, who was fallen 
only under the ſuſpicion of ſeditious deſigns; though 
** GRACCHus was deſcended of a father, grand- father, 
and remoter anceſtors, all diſtinguiſhed for their ſer- 
* vices to the State: Marcus FuLvivs tco, a perſon 
* of Conſular dignity, ſhared the ſame fate, he and his 
ſons> When, by a like decree, the care of the State 
was committed to the Conſuls, C. Marius, and L. 
VALER1Us, did not L. SATURNINUs, Tribune of 
the people, and C. Servitivs, the Prætor, fall a 
ſacrifice to the juſtice of their country, without the 
intervention of a ſingle day? But we, for the ſpace gighteen 
of twenty days, have ſuffered the Senate's authority days only 
to remain unactive in our hands, as if it were impet- n 
fect; For we too are armed with a like decree, but * 
it reſts among the records, like a ſword in its ſcab- 
bard; a decree, CA TILIN A, by which you were 
doomed to immediate death: yet ſtill you live; you 
live, not to lay aſide your guilty audaciouſneſs, but 
to harden yourſelf in it. 5 3 
« Mercy, conlcript fathers, is what I am heartily 
diſpoſed to, but my còͤnſcience condemns me for in- 
activity and negligence, at a time when ſuch terrible 
dangers threaten my Country. An army formed a- 
gainſt the Republic is already encamped in Italy, on 
the borders of Hetruria : their numbers daily en- 
creaſe; their leader we behold within our walls. 
Should I order thee, CaTiLINA, inſtantly to be 
| ſeized and dragged to execution, there is reaſon to 
fear that all good men would cenſure me, not as too 
| « cruel, but as too flow. But I have been withheld by 
: | n certain 
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« certain reaſon, which ſtill 'withholds me. Thou ſhalt 
“ then be put to death, when there is not a man to be 


+ found fo wicked, ſo deſperate, fo like to thyſelf, 
e who will deny it to be done juſtly : So long as there 


« is one who dares" to defend thee, thou ſhalt ſive; 


but live as thou now doſt, ſurrounded by the guards 


lich I have placed about thee ; the eyes and ears of 


* many ſhall watch thee, as they have hitherto done, 


* when thou little thoughteſt of it. 
« What is it, CaTILINa, you can now have in 


view, when neither the ſhades of night can 
e conceal your traiterous aſſemblies z nor the walls of 


* your. houſe hinder the voice of your treaſon from be- 


ing heard ?” 


Fe then goes on to give a detail of what had been con- 
certed by the conſpirators at their ſeveral meetings, to 
let him ſee, * that he was perfectly informed of every 


** ſtep he had taken, or deſigned to take; and obſerves, 


* that he ſaw ſeveral, at that time in the Senate, who 


had aſſiſted at thoſe meetings He preſſes him 


e therefore, to quit the City, and ſince all his councils 
e were detected, to drop the thoughts of fires and 
maſſacres; That the gates were open, and no- 
body ſhould ſtop him.” Then running over the fla- 
gitious enormities of his life, and the ſeries of his trai- 
terous practices, he exhorts, urges, commands him 
% to depart, and, if he would be adviſed by him, to 


go into a voluntary exile, and free them from their 
fears, that, if they were juſt ones, they might be 
_ © ſafer, if groundleſs, the quieter : that though the 


* would not put the queſtion to the Houſe, whe- 
* ther they would order him into baniſhment, or 


„not, yet he would let him ſee their ſenſe upon 


it by their manner of behaving while he was 
“ urging him to it; for ſhould he bid any other 


Senator of credit, P. SExT1Us, or M. MaRCELLUs, 


to go into exile, they would all riſe up againſt 
him at once, and lay violent hands on their Conſul : 
yet when he ſaid it to him, by their ſilence they ap- 
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Chap. IX. The Cotspix AY of CATIIN Rr. 
% proved it; by their ſuffering It, decreed it; by ſay- 
ing nothing, proclaimed their conſent. That he would 
& anſwer likewiſe for the Knights, who were then guard - 
ing the avenues of the Senate, and were hardly re- 
* ſtrained from doing him violence; that, if he would 
«* conſent to go, they would all quietly attend him to 
the gates. Let after all, if in virtue of his com- 
* mand he ſhould really go into baniſhment, he foreſaw 
+ what an odium he ſhould draw by it upon himſelf; 
but he did not value that, if by his own calamity 
* he could avert the dangers of the Republic : But 
© there was no hope that CaTALINa could ever be in- 
* duced to yield to the occaſions of the State, or mov- 
ed with a ſenſe of his crimes, or reclaimed by Thame, 
&* or fear, or reaſon, from his madneſs. He exhorts 
* him therefore, if he would not go into exile, to go 
. © at leaſt, where he was expected, into MAanL1vs's 
camp, and begin the war; provided only that he 
* would carry out with him all the reſt of his crew.— 
That there he might riot and exult at his full eaſe, 
* without the mortification of ſeeing one honeſt man 


about him. There he might practiſe all chat diſcipline 


* to which he had been trained, of lying upon the 
“ground, not only in purſuit of his lewd amours, but 
of bold and hardy enterprizes : There he might exert 
all that boaſted patience of hunger, cold, and want, by 
„ which however he would ſhortly find himſelf undone.” 
He then introduces an expoſtulation of the Republic 
with himſelf, for his too great lenity, in ſuffering ſuch 
a trqitor to eſcape, inſtead of hurrying him to immedi- 
ate death; and he anfwers——* If I had thought it the 
* moſt adviſeable to put CaTiLiNna to death, I would 
not have allowed that gladiator the uſe of one mo- 
* ment's life But there are ſome of this very order 


who either do not ſee the dangers, which hang over 
us, or elſe diſſemble what they ſee ; who by the ſoft- 
© neſsof their votes cheriſh CaTALINA's hopes, and add 
&« ſtrength to the conſpiracy by not believing it; whoſe 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked 


7 


but 
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„ but the weak; who, if I had puniſhed this man as 
„ he deſerved, would not have failed to cry out upon 


me ſor acting the tyrant. Now I am perſuaded, that 
hen he is once gone into MAxNLIus's camp, whither 
ehe actually deſigns to go, none can. be ſo ſilly as not 


* to ſee there is a plot, none ſo wicked as not to acknow- 


ledge it: Whereas by taking off him alone, though 
< this peſtilence would be ſomewhat checked, it would 
not be ſuppreſſed : But when he has thrown himſelf 
ce intorebellion, and carried out hisfriendsalongwith him, 
e and drawn together the profligate and deſperate from 
all parts of the empire, not only chifripened plague of 
the Republic, but the very root and ſeedof allour evils, - 
<« will be extirpated with. him at once,” Then applying 
himſelf again to CaTILINE, he prefſcs him once more 
leave Rome and go to Mant1vs's army. OS 
When the Conſul had finiſned his vehement,diſcourſe, 
CaTiliNE, who, was a perfect maſter of the art of 
diſſimulation, with down-caſt looks, and ſuppliant voice, 
begged of the Fathers not is believe too haſtily what had 
been ſaid againſt him : that ſuch was his family, and ſuch 
had been the tenour of his whole life from his youth up, as 
might encourage him to hope for every honour he could aſpire 
to % and it was not to be imagined, that be, a Patrician, 
whoſe anceſtors, as well as himſelf,. had given many proof?, 
of their afſe&in to the Roman people, ſhould wiſb 1 over- 
turn the governments while CIcRRO, a ſtranger, a tenant 
only of à bouſe he had lately hired in Rome, was zealous 
for its preſer vation. But, as he was going on to give harſh 
and abuſive language, the Senate interrupted him by a 
general outery, calling him Parricide, and Enemy to bis 
Country. Urged to fury and deſperation by this treat- 
ment, he repeated with a loud and menacing voice 
what he had ſaid before to Cato, Since I am circum- 
. - vented, and driven beadlong by my enemies, ibe flame that 
is raiſed about me I will extinguiſh by the common ruin; 
and to ruſhed out of the aſſembly. 82 
And now, perceiving it in vain to diſſemble any long- 
er, he reſolved to enter into action immediately, before 
2 Pi | _ 


/ 
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the troops of the Republic were increaſed; and accor- 
dingly he left Rome that very night with a ſmall retinue, 


to make the belt of his way towards Eiruria. But, be- 


fore he went off, had a ſhort conference with LenTu- 
Lus, CETHEGus, and others, the boldeſt of the con- 
ſpirators in which he preſſed them earneſtly to neglect 
no means of augmenting their number, get rid of Ci- 
CERO as ſoon as poſſible, and prepare for a maſſacre, 
and the firing of the City; and he aſſured them, that 
he would ſpeedily return at the head of a ſtrong army. 
He no ſooner diſappeared, than his friends gave out 
that be was gone into a voluntary exile at Marſeilles. Ci- 
CERO entertained no doubt of his going directly to Max- 
LiuUs's camp, knowing that he had already ſent thither 
a 2 of arms, and all the enfigns of military com- 
mand, "and particularly a ſilver eagle, for which he had a 
ſuperſtitious regard, becauſe C. Marius bad made uſe of it 
in bis rr againſt the Cimbri. However, leſt the 
report ſhould gain belief in the City, and it ſhould be 
fard that the Conſul had driven an innocent man into 
banifhment, without any previous trial, he called the 
people together into the Forum, to give them an account 
of what had paſſed in the Senate the day before, and of 
the immediate conſequence of it, CaT1LINE's haſty de- 
parture from Rome: He began, by © congratulating with 
them on the Conſpirator's flight, as on a certain vic- 
* tory; ſince the driving him from his ſecret plots, and 


openTebellion, was in effect to conquer him: That 
the Parricide himſelf was ſenſible of it; whoſe chief re- 

gret, in his retreat, was not for leaving the City, but 
for leaving it ſtanding.— But F there he any here who 
* blame me for what I am boaſting of, that I did not rather 
* ſeize than ſend away ſo capital an enemy : I muſt anſwer, 
* that the fault is not mine; uo, Romans, it is the fault of 
* the times. CATILINA in juſtice ought long ago io have 
* ſuffered the laſt puniſhment ; the cuſtom of cur anceſtors, 
+ the m—_— of the empire, and the intereſt of the Republic 
required it : But, had I put CATILINA to death, I ſhould. 


| a 8 28 upon myſelf ſuch an odium, as would” have. 


Vol. 


render- 


— 


* 


inſidious attempts on their lives and fortunes, into In Catil2. 
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Y. of my &« rendered me unable to proſecute bis accomplices, and extir- 
' 690. % pate the remains of the 2 ; but, ſo far from being 
& afraid of him now, I am only ſorry he went T, wit 

&« ſofew io attend him: His forces 25 contemptible, if com- 

% pared with thoſe of the Republic ; they are a miſerable, 

&« "needy crew, who have waſted their fubſtance, forfeited their 

&« bails, and who are ſo far from having the courage 10 face 

& an armed enemy, that they would run away at the. fight of 

| 3 a Pretor's writ. Thoſe of his accomplices who baue flaid 

& behind, and whom ] ſee ſauntering about in the Fo- 

„rum are more to be dreaded than the army ilſelf; and the 

« more ſo, becauſe they know me 10 be informed of all their 

" 4. defigns, jet remain cool and unconcerned. Yeſterday I 

« Jaid open all their counfils in the Senate, upon which 

„ CATILINA was ſo diſbeartened, that be immediately 

* fled. T cannot gueſs what the reft mean: If they ima- 

of <« gine that I. ſhall always uſe the ſame lenity, they are much 

& deceived + For I have now gained what”. I was hithagto " 

&« waiting for, Proof, which mi oy Convince all people that a 

40 conſpiracy there actually is. T here remams no longer there- 

fore any room for clemency : the caſe itſelf requires ſeverity : 


wn cc 


« 271 ſhall flill grantthem one thing—Permiſſion to quit the * 
City, and follow CaTiLINa; nay I will tell them the 6c 
. way; It is the Aurelian road 5 they will make hafte, & 

[nt uf «c 


** they may overtake him before ni | 

Happy Rome, could it be aid of its impurities! 

To me the abſence of CaTiLiNA alone _ to 
have. given the City freſh blo9m and beauty. What a 
. is the villainy, what is the crime,, that can enter into | 
„the heart of man, which did not enter into his? In all | 
« Traly, what Poiſoner, ''what Gladiator, ' what Robber, | 
* what Cut-throat, what Parricide, what Forger, what | 
* Ruſfian, what Debauchee, what Adullerer, what Strumpet \ 
* has there been among the corrupters, or the, 1 

* corrupted, of our youth, who did not live in an inti- ol? 


mate familiarity with CaTiLing ? For theſe many 5 

* years, has there been a murder to which he was not Cic. 
| ** an acceſlary ? an infamous rape, and he not an . gain, 
3 „ plice ? Had ever any man ſuch talents for deba were 

* ing yer” „he; who . himſelf i in a crimi 4 near 


flame » 
2 


4 . 
. 
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<« flame for others, and others in an infamous paſſion for 

„ himſelf ? To ſome he promiſed the objects of their Midd. 
* luſt,, ſome the death of their parents), &c.” Then, 185. 
after deſcribing the profligate lives of his accomplices, 

he declared it © inſufferably impudent for ſuch men to 

** pretend to plot ;the lazy againſt the active, the fooliſh 

** againſt the prudent, the drunken againſt the ſober, the 

* drowſy againſt the vigilant, &c,” He added,“ If 


my Conſulſhip, ſince it cannot cure, ſhould cut off all 
** theſe,, it would add no ſhort period to the duration 


© of the Republic: For there is no nation which we have 
** reaſon to fear, no King who can make war againſt the 
* Roman people; all ifurbances abroad, both by land 
* and, ſea, are quelled by the virtue of ONE MAN; but a 
** domeſtic war ſtill remains; the treaſon, the danger, 
the enemy is within; we are to combat with luxury, 

© with madneſs, with villainy: In this war I profeſs 

„ myſelf your leader, and take upon myſelf all the ani- 

* moſity of the deſperate : Whatever\can poſſibly be 

* healed, I will heal; but what ought to be cut off, I 

© will never ſuffer to ſpread to the ruin of the City. 
But, it ſeems, CArILIx A, poor man! has by my 
threats been ſo terrified, as to baniſh himſelf! There 
is not one of thoſe who make this complaint, and who 
talk of his going to Marſeilles, but would be ſorry for 
„it if it were true. By ſuch a change in his deſign 


much odium would unqueſtionably fall upon me; I 


* ſhould be accuſed of having perſecuted an unfortu- 
** nate man, innocent, uncondemned, never brought to 
** trial, Romans, no concern for my own eaſe or charac- 
ter can make me wiſh that you may hear of CaT1- 
** LINA's being at the head of an army; but this you 
* will certainly hear in three days time.” 
He then directed them © to keep a watch only in their Midd. 
private houſes, for he had taken care to ſecure the 187 
| V. B. This is the man, ohs/e friendſhip, a few months before, 
Ci cx RO courted, and (had CaTILINnE been diſpoſed to ftrike the bar- 
gain) would have purchaſed, at the price of defending him, w 


brought in judgment for murdering, with the moſt brutal cruelty, a 
man who had been the People's great benefactor, and was the orator's 
\ 


near kinſwan. , | 
RE. B 2 public 
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public without any tumult; that he had given no- 
tice to all the colonies and great towns of CaTILINE's 
retreat, ſo as to be upon their guard againſt him : And 


cc 


** ways depended upon as the beſt and ſureſt band, they 
were taken care of in ſiich a manner as to be in the 
power of the Republic; though, to ſay the truth, 
even theſe were better affected than ſome part of the 
„ Patricians : That he ſent Q. MzTELLvs the Prætor 
into Gaul and the diſtrict of Picenum, to oppole all 
„ CATILINE's motions on that ſide; and; for ſettling 


c 


all matters = had ſummoned the Senate to 


* meet again that morning, which, as they ſaw, was 
then aſſembling. As for thoſe therefore who were leſt 
behind in the City, though they were now enemies, 
© yet ſince they were born citizens, | he admoniſhed 
them again and again, that his lenity had been wait- 
ting only for an opportunity of demonſtrating the cer- 
tairty of the plot: That, for the reſt, he ſhould ne- 
ver forget that this was his country, he their Conſul, 
who thought it his duty either to live with them or die 
for them.” He added, There is no guard upon the 
gates, none to watch the roads; if any one has a 
* mind to withdraw himſelf, he may go wherever he 
e pleaſes; but if he makes the leaſt ſtir within the Ci- 
< ty, fo as to be caught in any overt- act againſt the Re- 
<< public, he ſhall know, that there are in it vigilant Con- 
e ſuls, excellent Magiſtrates, a ſtout Senate; that there 
are arms, and a priſon, © which our anceſtors proyid- 
ed as the avenger of manifeſt crimes; and all this all 
<«< be tranſacted in ſuch a manner, Citizens, that the 
<« oreateſt diſorders ſhall be quelled without the leaſt 
„ hurry ; the greateſt dangers without any tumult ; a 


 « domeſtic war, the inoſt deſperate of any in our me- 


* mory, by me your only leader and general, in my 
„ gown; Iwill manage fo, that, as far as it is poſſible, 
<*© no one even of the guilty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment in 
<« the City: But if their audaciouſneſs and my Coun- 
« try's danger ſhould neceſſarily. drive me from this 
mild reſolution, yet {wil effect, what in ſo crua} and 
+ Res 7 5 <= yen 

N37 0s 


* U 


as to the body of gladiators, whom CATILINE al- 


Chap, IN. The Conspitracy of CATILINE, > OE 
e treacherous 4 war could hardly be hoped for, that not | 

one honeſt man ſhall fall, but all of you be ſafe by the 
puniſhment of a few. This I promiſe, Citizens, not 
from any confidence in my own prudence, or from 
any human counſels, but from the many evident de- 
clarations of the Gops, by whoſe jmpulſe I am led into 
this perſuaſion; who aſſiſt us, not as they uſed to do, wx 
at a diſtance, againſt foreign and remote enemies; 
but by their preſent help and protection defend their 
<« temples and our houſes, &c.“ | 

We have no aeqount of this day's debate in the Senate, Midd. 
which met while CickRO was ſpeaking to the people, 89. 
and were waiting his coming to Mora the Roftra : : 

| But as to CATILINE, after ſtaying a few days upon the galluſt. 
| road to raiſe and arm the country through which he 
| | paſſed, and which his agents had already been dilpoling 
2 to his intereſts, ** He marched directly to MaNnLivs's 
camp, with the faſces and all the enſigns of military 
bi command diſplayed before him,” Upon this news, the 


. Senate declared both him and Maxiius“ public enemies, 
e * with offers of pardon to all his followers, who were not 
ie condemned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
a duty by a certain day; and ordered the Conſuls to make 
he * newlevies, and that AnTox1vs ſhould follow CaTILINE 


>; | © with the army, CicsRo ſtay at home to guard the City. 
| In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after CATt- Midd. p. 
n- || LINE's flight, CIcERO found leiſure to defend L. Mu- 190. 


id- || brought to a trial! for bribery and corruption,” Ca- 
| that he would try the Pro Mur. 
the force of Cictro's late law upon one of the conſular 3%. 
eaſt candidates: And ſince CarilixE was out of his 
. a | reach, he reſolved to fall upon Mux NA; yet (if we plut. in 
me- | may believe Pluzarch) connived at the other conſul elect, Catone, 
my | S1Lanus, (who had married hrs fifter) though equally 
I guilty with his collegue: Caro was joined in the accuſati- 

t in Jon by one of the diſappointed candidates, S. SULPic1us, a 
oun- | perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth and character, and the moſt 

this | celebrated lawyer of the age, for whoſe ſervice, and ar 

and AV hoſe,influence, CicEro's Law againſt bribery had been 
\che- vr N | NEE 
3 


0 DE 


> MuR ENA 
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J. of R. Mug RNA was bred a ſoldier, and had acquired great 
690. fame in the Mybridatic war, as Lieutenant to Laycu- 
Lus; and was now defended by three the greateſt men, 
as well as the greateſt orators, at Rome, CRAssus, 

Hor rzxsius, and CicEtRo : So that there had feldom 

been a trial of more expectation, on account of the dig- 
nity of the parties concerned. The Character of the 
accuſers makes it reaſonable to believe, that there was 
clear proof of ſome illegal practices: yet from Cicxxo's 
ſpeech, which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the tranſaction, it ſeems probable, that 
they were ſuch only as, though heinous in the eyes of a 
Caro, or an angry competitor, were uſually overlooked by 
the Magiſtrates, and expected by the people. 

The accuſation conſiſted of three heads; the ſcandal 
of Murzna's life, the want of dignity in his character 
and family, and bribery in the late election As to the firſt, 
the greateſt crime which CaTo charged him with was 
dancing; to which Cicxgo's defence is ſomewhat re- 
* markable: He admoniſhes CA ro not to throw out 

* ſuch a calumny ſo inconſiderately, or to call the Conſul 
Of Rome, a dancer; but to conſider how many other 
* crimes a man muſt needs be guilty of before that of dan- 
© cing can be objected to him; ſince nobody everdanced, 
* even in ſolitude, or a W friends, who 
* was not either drunk or mad; for dancing was always 7. 
„the laft act of rioting, banquettings, gay places, and d. 
much Jollity: That Caro charged him therefore with 
* what was the effect of many vices, yet with none of  w 
* thoſe without which that vice could not poſſibly fubſiſt; ¶ th 
* vith yo ſcandalous feaſts, no amours, ach revels, 
* no lewYneſs, no extravagant expence, &c.. 

As to the ſecond article, the want digniiy, it was 
urged chiefly by Sul y ICs, who being noble, and a Pa- 
trician, was the more mortified to be defeated by a Pleber- 
an, whoſe character he contemned. But © Crcgro 
« ridicules the vanity of thinking no family good but a 
« Patrician : obſerves that Mux zx a's grand-father and 
% great grandfather had been Prætors; and that his fa- 
ether allo from the ſame dignity had obtained the ho- ** : 


*"nour of a triumph : That Sub icius's nobility was 
B 3 6 better 
| 9 


L 


„ 
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* be the head of all other cities in the world.? 


Chap. IX. | | 
t better known to the antiquaries than to the people; 
e ſince his grandfather had never born any of the prin- 
** cipal offices, nor his father ever mounted higher than 
the equeſtrian rank. He adds, that, when a Conſul, of an 
ancient andilluſtrious deſcent; was defended by a Con- 
* ſul, the ſon of a Knight, he never imagined that the 
** accuſers would venture to ſay a word about the novelty 
* of a family: That he himſelf had two Patrician Com- 
< petitors, the one a profligate and audacious, the other 
an excellent and modeſt man; yet that he out did Ca- 


- 
* * 


* TILINE in dignity, Gas A in intereſt ; and if that had jyjq, 5, f. 


been a crime in a new man, he ſhould not have wanted 
<< enemies to object it to him.“ He then ſhews . that the 


ſcience of arms, in which Mu R ANA excelled, had » 


much more dignity. and ſplendor in it than the ſcience . 
* of the law, [upon the forms of which he caſts a great Ibid. g, 
deal of ridicule] being that which firſt gave a name 10. 11. 
to the Roman people, brought glory to their City, and 

** ſubdued the world to their empire: The martial vir- 

tue had ever been the means of gonciliating the favour 

of the people, and recommending to the honours of 

the State; and it was but reaſonable that it ſhould hold 

the firſt place in that City, which was raiſed by it to 


As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the charge, be 


crime of bribery, Cic RO makes very light of it, and 
declares himſelf . more afraid of the authority than the 


* 


e accuſation of CA ro: and, to obviate the influence Pro Mur 


which the reputation of CA To's integrity might have in 28. 
the cauſe, he obſerves, ** that the people in general, and 
all wiſe judges, had ever been 3 of the power 
* and intereſt of an aceuſer ; left the criminal ſhould 
* be born down, not by the weight of his ctimes, but 
the ſuperiot force of his adverſary. Let the authority 
* of the great prevail for the ſafety of the innocent, the pro- 
* teztion of the helpleſs, the relief of the miſerable ,, but let 
ils influence be repelled from the dangers and deſtru#tion of. 
** Citizens > For if any one ſhould ſay, that CA ro won ld 
not have taken the pains io accuſe if be had not been aſſur- 


* ed,of the crime, be eſtabliſhes a very unjuſt land men in 
» 
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| The conſequence is 


| ſupra, p. 8, 


The Romani HISTORY: Bock VIII. 
& gered as «pro dice, or previous condemnation of the cri- 
„ minal®, He exhorts CATo not to be ſo ſevere on what 
“ancient cuſtom and the Republic itſelf had found uſe- 
ful; not to deprive the people of their plays, gladia- 
e tors *, and feaſts, which their anceſtors had approved, 
nor to take from candidates an opportunity of oblig- 
« ing by a method of expence, which indicated 
« their generoſity, rather than an intention to cor- 


Ihe. + * R. ac diſtreſs, by making the judgment of an accuſer to be conſis. 


„ rupt.” J 


But, whatever Mun x a's crime might be, the cir- 
cumſtance which chiefly favoured him was the difficul 
of the times, and a rebellion, actually on foot, whic 
made it neither ſafe nor prudent 70 deprive the City of a 


' Conſul, who by a military education wis the beſt qualified to 


defend it in ſo dangerous a criſis. 
„ reaſon 1 have to fear GaTILINA ?—None at all; and I 
% have taken care that ud body elſe need fear bim Yet I ſay 
& that we have cauſe to fear thoſe troops of his, which I 
« ſee in this very place. Nor is his army ſo,much to be 
6 dreaded, as thoſe who are ſaid to have deſerted it: For 
in truth they have not deſerted it, but are left as ſpies upon 


, it be aſked, what, 


m After this ke makes high compliments to Caro on his eminent 
virtues ;but rallies him on his Stoic Philoſophy ; according to which all 
fins are equal; all deviations from right equally wicked ; to Fill a dung- 
' hill-cock without reaſon not leſs criminal than to kill a parent; a wiſe 


man can never forgive ; never be moved by anger, favour, or pity ; ne- 


wer be deceived ; never repent ;. never change his mind.+—Theſe are 
the principles (Adds the Orator, addreſſing himſelf to the Judges) 
which Max cus Caro has brought from the ſchool of Zr vo, not as ſub- 
feds for exerciſe and argument only, but to ſerve him as a rule of life. 
es having once ſaid in the Senate, that be 
would impeach a Conſulat candidate, he nuſt dy it: fhould be be exora- 
ble or compaſſionate, or own himſelf miſtaten as to the facts, he would 
forfeit the character of a wiſe man. Pluterch tells us, that the wit 
and humour with which CI cx Ro rallied the profeſſion of Sue us as 
trifling and contemptible, the principles ef Cato as abſurd and imprac- 
ticable, made the whole audience merry, and forced Caro himſelf to 
cry out, What a facetious Conſul hade we ! _T 
n Al} fbervs of Gladiators, within two years from the time of ſuing 
for any magiſtracy, were expreſly forbid by Cictrxo's new law. Vid. 


(t 
its 
C 


ip Apulia. Hereupon the Senate ordered 2 Mak- 
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&* us; and placed as it were in ambuſh to deſtroy us the more ſe- 
% curely: All theſe want 10 ſee a worthy Conſul, an expe- 
e rienced General, a man both by 2 and fortune attach- 
% ed to the intereſts of the Republic, driven by your ſentence 
% from the guard and cuftody of the City.—But this is no 


&* the banks of the Anio, which was thought ſo terrible 
in the Punic war, but in the City and in the Forum. 
« Good Gods ! (I cannot ſpeak it without a figh) there 
are ſome enemies in the very Sanctuary; ſome, I 
ie ſay, even in the Senate! M bat will become of us, if, 


entering into the nety year, with theſe dangers around us, | 


& awe ſhould have but one Conſul in the Republic, and be 
& ſhoiuld be employed, not in proſecuting the war, but in 
« providing a collegue This conſideration ſo forcibly 


„ urged, of the neceſſity of F two Conſuls for the guard 


&* of the City at the opening of the new year, had ſuch 
<«« weight with the Judges, that, without any delibera- 
tion, they unanimouſly acquitted Mo RNA, and 
* would not, as Cicero ſays, /o much as bear the accuſa- 
tion of inen the moſt eminent and illuſtrious.” | 

Not long before the trial of Mux ANA, Cictro had 
pleaded another cauſe in the defence of C. Prso, who 
was accuſed by CzsAR of having, when Pretor of 


Gallia Tranſpadana, illegally puniſhed a man of that galuſt. 49. 


country. It is highly probable that Piso was guilty of 


time to throw away any of the belps which we have, but 
& by all means poſſible 10 acquire more. The enemy is not on 


the charge, CictRo aſſigning no other reaſon for his 


being acquitted, but that he had behaved himſelf well Pro Flace. 


in his Cynſulſbip, A. U. 680. 39 


To return to the affair of the Conſpiracy. 

A few days after the Senate's decree (which inveſted 
the Conſuls-with Dictatorial power) and before CaT1- 
LINE'S flight, L. Senius, a member of that body, 


Pro Flacc.. 


Wy 


3% 


read a letter in the Houſe, which; he ſaid, came from Salluſt. 


Feſulz ; importing that C. Max ius had taken up arms 
about the latter end of Oober, and was at the head 


of a great multitude of people. It was rumoured at 
the ſame time that the ſlaves were arming in Capua and 


CIUS 
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T. of R.ctts Rex to Feſule, and Q. MgTELLUs Crus to 
199. Apulia and the adjacent country. [Theſe two comman- 
| ; ders, with their armies, were then waiting near the 
'% City, to be decreed the honour of a triumph, the grant 
of which had hitherto been obſtructed by the malici- 
ous calumnies of A TRW MEN, who made ſale of every 
thing; honourable and diſhonourable.] On the ap- 
wroach of MARCUS REX, Maxlius deputed ſome of 
fi. officers to meet him in the way, and addreſs him in 
words to the following effect 
We call the Gods to witneſs, GENERAL, that we 
&© have not taken up arms either againſt our country, or 
« with a view to hurt any particular perſon, but to de- 
s fend ourſelves from injuries, wretched and .needy as 
* we are, through the violence and cruelty of uſurers ; 
c moſt of us baniſhed from our country, and all de- 
e prived of our reputations and fortunes ; nor were 
* any of us allowed the benefit of the laws made by our 
& forefathers to ſecure the liberty of our perſons, when 
nothing elſe is left us; ſuch has been the cruelty of 
« our creditors and the Prætors. We neither deſire 
© power nor riches, for the ſake of which all the wars 
2 and conteſts among men are commenced and carried 
« on. Liberty is our ſole aim, that liberty which no 
de brave man will loſe but with his life. Wherefore we 
* conjure both you and the Senate to eſpouſe the inte- 
c reſts of your. wretched Fellow- citizens; reſtore to us 
*© what the iniquity of the Prætor has raviſhed from us; 
the protection of the lausꝭ and reduce us not to ſo deſ- 
e perate a ſtate of diſtreſs as ſhall leave us nothing to 
think of but how we may take the ampleſt revenge 
* on our oppreſſors; and, fince they will have our 
e blood, make it as coſtly a purchaſe to them as we 
<«< are able.” RIES 
To this Q.Marc1vs anſwered, * That, if they had 
% any thing to requeſt of the Senate, they muſt quit 
| their arms, and make their appearance at Rome in 
| the form of humble petitioners; that ſuch had been 
* the clemency and compaſſion of the a o'r 
4 cc an 
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*« deal of miſery.” 


Chap. IX: The CONSPIRACY of CATILINE, 


and People on all occſions, that no one had ever ſued 
* to them in vain for relief.“ EE | 
CATILINE, in his way to ManLivs's camp, had 


wrote to moſt of the Conſulars and to every Senator 


and Citizen of the firſt rank in reputation; © That, 
being on all ſſdes attacked by falſe accuſations, and 
unable to reſiſt the faction of his enemies, he ſubmit- 
ted to his fate, and was going a voluntary exile to Mar- 
* ſeilles, not from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, but out of 
1 > nd! to the public tranquillity, and to prevent any 
* ſedition which a ſtruggle in defending his innocence 
«* might poſſibly occaſion. \ | 

But CaTuLvus produced and read a letter written in 


a very different ſtile, and which he declared had been 


delivered to him as from CaTiLiNE. (The main pur- 

pole of it was to recommend his Miſtreſs to the protecti- 

on of his Friend.) | 2 
„L. CArilixE to ee health. 

© Your very ſingular friendſhip to me, which I have 
< ſo often experienced in my greateſt dangers, inſpires 
me with confidence to make application to it in my 
<< preſent diſtreſs.” —— 

He then ſolemnly aſſerts his innocence : but frankly 
confeſſes, * that, being provoked by injuries and falſe 
* accuſations, he had, agreeably to his uſual practice, 
* undertaken the common cauſe of the poor and the 
„ oppreſſed, It is not that I want means to ſatisfy 
* my creditors ; for my eſtate is ſufficient · to diſcharge 
all the debts I have contracted on my own account 


© Cicero, in his ofation for Muzana, repreſents CaTiLINE 
ing to his affociates of his affairs as being in a deſperate con- 
dition: He tells them, That it was impoſlible for the wretched 


to find a faithful protector but in the perſon of one as wretched as Pro Mar. 
« they themſelves; that men of ruined fortunes ought never to 25 · 


* truſt to the promiſes of men eaſy in their affairs: that, conſequent- 
ly, all who defired to recruit their waſted ſtores, and recover what 


they had been robbed of, need only to caſt their eyes upon him, 


and conſider how much he was indebted, how little he poſſeſſed, 
„ and what he was capable of daring : that the leader and ſtandard- 
<< bearer of the unhappy ought to have very little fear, but a great 


cc 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VIII. 
and ORESTILLA (ſuch is her generoſity) would clear 
all my engagements on account of others out, of 
her own fortune and that of her daughter. Bur, « 
ſeeing men of no merit raiſed to the higheſt. honours 

of the State, and myſelf {lighted and rejected upon 
groundles jealouſies, I have taken ſuch meafures for 
preſerving the ſmall remains of my dignity, as, con- 
ſidering my circumſtances, cannot but appear very 
honourable. I ſhould have faid more to you, but I 
am juſt now informed that ſome troops are in full 
march againſt me: In haſte therefore I conclude with 
recommending OREsSTILLA to your protection, in- 
treating you, by the tenderneſs you feel for your 'own 
cc children, to defend her from all injurious treatment. 


« Farewell.” 


In the mean while LenTuLus at Rome, conformable 
to CATILINE's inſtructions, was endeavouring, by him- 
ſelf or by his emiſſaries, to engage in — all 


ſuch as, from their vicious manners or necefſfous cir- 


cumftances, he judged would be very willing to help 
ſorward a revolution; not Citizens only, but any kind of 
men who could be uſefully employed. c 
There happened to be at this time in the City certain 
Deputies from the Allobrages, (Gauls inhabiting the coun- 
tries now called Savoy and Dauphine) a warlike people, 
and ever diſaffected to the Roman power. Theſe 
Deputies were come to ſolicit the Senate for ſome re- 


lief under the burden of thoſe debts with which the na- 


tion, as well as many private perſons, was overwhelm- 
ed, through the oppreſſive covetouſneſs of the Roman go- 
vernors. They had met with no ſucceſs, and were about. 
to return home much diſcontented. LENTULus know- 
ing this, and thence imagining it would not be difficult 
draw them into the plot, employed one Umbrenus to 
ound them. This man having traded in Gaul, was, 


known to moſt of the leading men of that country, and 


was acquainted with thgir characters. The moment 
he got fight of the Deputies in the Forum, he walked 
up to them, and, in friendly manner, like one who took 
an intereſt in their affair ell how go matters? 


v | What 


. 


Chap. X. The Cons rina of Carli xz. 
What is like to be the iſſue of your buſineſs . Death: 


our calamities admit of no other remedy ; ſuch is the 


„ inſatiable covetouſneſs of the Magiſtrates, and the 
* cruel inſenſibility of the Senate.” ——That js very 
hard indeed Have you the ſpirit to aft like men ?—lf 
you have, I believe I can ſhew you a way 10 get entirely out 
of your unforninate circumſtances . Be our friend 
„then. Take pity of our condition. There is no- 
< thing ſo difficult or dangerous which we would not 
< readily undertake to deliver our nation from the heavy 
© load of debt that cruſhes it.“ Ds 


Umbrenus ſaid no more at that time, but conducted 


them to a houſe that ſtood near the Forum, and belonged 
to D. Brutus (then abſent) the huſband of SMRONIA, 
who was deeply engaged in the plot. To give the more 
weight to what he ſhould ſay, he ſent for Gazrnivs; 
and, as ſoon as he was come, laid open to the Deputies 
the whole plan of the Conſpiracy, naming all who were 
engaged in it, and likewiſe many innocent perſons of 
every degree, in order to create in the minds of the 
Gauls a better opinion of the enterprize. When, al- 
lured by the fair proſpect, they had promiſed their con- 
currence, and to furniſh a good body of horſe, (which 
was the aid principally wanted) he diſmiſſed them. 


But no ſooner did the Deputies begin cooly to reflect 


on what had been propoſed to them, than they fell into 
great perplexity and irreſolution. On one fide were 
the preſſure of a load of debt, an inclination to war, 


and the hope of great advantages from victory: On the 


other, ſuperior ſtrength, ſafe meaſures, no riſque; and 
inſtead of uncertain hopes, certain rewards if they diſ- 
covered the Confpiracy. After ſome fluctuation of 
mind, the Fortune of Rome (ſays SaLLUsT) gained 
the aſcendant, They diſcovered all they had learned of 


the plot to Q. Faztys Sax, the Patron of their 


nation, who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 


Every nation ſubjected or allied to the Roman State had its Patron 


CICERO 


oo 
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C1cxRo thereupon directed the Deputies to feign a 
warm zeal for carrying on the enterprize, and to pre 
miſe every thing required of them, till they had got a 
full inſight into the extent of the plot, with diſtinct 
proofs againſt the particular actors in it: Accordingly 
when, by the means of Ganin1vs, they had procured 
a meeting with the reſt of the Conſpirators, they inſiſted 
upon an oath from LxNrULus, CETHEGUs, STATILIUS, © 
and Cass1vs, under their hands and ſeals, to ſhew to 
their Conſtituents; who, without ſuch credentials, 
would never be induced to enter into an engagement ſo 
' hazardous. Not ſuſpecting any fraud, all complied with 
this propoſal as reaſonable, except Cass ius, who pro- 
miſed he would be in their country in a very ſnort time: 
and in fact he left the City before the Deputies. VoL- 
TURCIUS was appointed by LxNrLus to go along with 
them, and introduce them to CAT1LINE in their road, in 
order to confirm the agreement, and exchange aſſuran- 
ces alſo with him ; to _— LenTULUs ſent at the ſame 
time a particular letter, under his own hand and ſeal, though 
without his name. CicxRo being punctually informed of 
theſe facts, concerted privately with the Deputies the 
time and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, and 
that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from the City, 
they ſhould be arreſted with their papers and letters about 
them, by two of the Pretors, L. FLaccus and C. PoxnT1- 


| } 30 
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| | Midd.199, 


lie in ambuſh near the place, with a ſtrong guard of friends 
and ſoldiers: All this was ſucceſsfully executed, and the 
whole company brought priſoners to CictRo's houſe by 
break of day. | 3 
The rumour of this accident preſently drew a reſort 
of CtcERo's friends about him, who adviſed him to open 
| the letters before he produced them in the Senate, left, if no- 
thing of moment were found in them, it might be thought 
raſh, and imprudent to raiſe an unneceſſary terror and alarm 
through the City. But he was too well informed of the 
contents to fear any cenſure of that kind; and declared, 
3.3. That, in caſe of public danger, he thought it his 
< duty to lay the matter entire before the public Coun- 
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ius, whom be had inftrutggd for that purpoſe, and ordered ib 
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Chap. IX. The Conseiracy of CaTILINE. 
&« cil,” He ſent therefore immediately for LenTuLus, 
GaBiNIDs, STATILIUs, CETHEGUs, and oneCoEP ARI- 
vs, of Tarracina, who had been appointed to go into Apu- 
lia, and there make the ſlaves riſe. The four firſt came pre- 


ſently to his houſe, ſuſpecting nothing: Cozy ARlus, hav- 


ing got ſome notice of the diſcovery, had ſlipt out of town, 
but was brought back before night. The Conſul being 


informed allo of a quantity of . arms provided by CETHE- 


31 


cvs for the uſe of the conſpiracy, he ordered C. Sul I- 1g. . 
c1us, another of the Prætors, go and ſearch his houſe, Plut. in 


where he found a | ven number of ſwords and daggers, Cic. 


with other arms, 
„ | 

Thus prepared, eſcorted by a numerous body of Ci- 
tizens, and carrying with him the Deputies and the Con- 


newly cleaned, and ready for preſent 


* 
* 


ſpirators, he ſet out to meet the Senate in the Temple of 
Concord, whither he had ſummoned them. LenTuLvus 


was at this time Prætor; the Conſul himſelf therefore 
conducted him thither, holding him by the hand all the 
way; the reſt were brought under a guard. 


After he had given the Aſſembly an account of the Midd. 200 
whole affair, VuLTurc1vus was called in to be examin-— 203. 
ed 8 To whom CiIckRoO, by order of the 


Houſe, offered a pardon and reward, if he would faith- 
" oy diſcover all that he knew: Upon which after 
ſome heſitation, he confeſſed, ©* that he had a letter, and 


© likewiſe verbal inſtructions, from LenTuLus to CA-Salluſt. 


* TILINE, to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of the 
© ſlaves, and to lead his army with all expedition towards 


*© Rome, to the intent that, when it ſhould be ſet on fire Cic. in 


in different places, and the general maſſacre begun, Cat. 3. 4 


he might be at hand to intercept thoſe. who eſcaped, 
and join with his friends in the City. | 


The Deputies were examined next, who declared, Ibid. 5. 6. 


“that they had received letters to their nation from 
„ LenTvLus, Cxrhcus, and SrariLius; that 
** theſe three, and L. Cass1vs allo, required them to 
* ſend a body of horſe as ſoon as poſſible into Zaly, de- 
* clgring that they had no occaſion for any foot: 
That LE Tyrus had aſſured them on 

* 8 * 1 0 ay : y bo. [4 t ce 
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I. of R.“ the Sibylline Books, and the anſwers of Soothſayers, 
690. ( that he was the third Cox xELIus, who was deſtined 


to be maſter df Rome, as CiNNA and SYLLA had been 
before him; and that this was the fatal time marked 
cout for the deſtruction of the City and Empire: That 
there was ſome diſpute between Cxrhzous and the 
< reſt about the time of firing the City; for while the 
s reſt were for fixing it on the feaſt of Sa rpxxN, or the 
middle of December, CETHBGvs thought that day too 
remote and dilatory. The letters were then pro- 
duced and opened; firſt that from CRTHEOUSs; © and 
< upon ſhewing him the ſeal, he allowed it to be his ; 
„ jt mas written with his own hand, and addreſſed to the 
< Senate and people of the Allobroges, figniying that he 
** would make good what he had promiſed to their De- 
<<. puties, and entreating them alſo to perform what the 
* Deputies had undertaken for them.“ He had been 
interrogated juſt before about the arms that were found 
in bis houſe, to which he anfwered, ** that they were 
provided only for his curioſity, for he had always been 
particularly fond of neat arms :” But, after his letter 
was read, he was ſo deſected and confounded, that he 
had nothing at all to ſay for himſelf, — STaT1L1us 
was then brought in, © and acknowledged his hand and 
ſeal;“ and when his letter was read, to the ſame pur- 
poſe with CETHEGus's, © he confeſſed it to be his own.“ 
—— Then LexnTvLus's letter was produced, © and his 
& ſeal a likewiſe owned by him: The letter was of 
the ſame import with the other two; but, having leave 
to ſpeak for himſelf, ©* he at firſt denied the whole 
charge, and began to _—_ the Ambaſſadors and 
« VuLTuRc1vs, what buſineſs they ever had with him, 
and on what occaſion they came to his houſe, ta 
_ © which they gave clear and diſtinct anſwers, ſignifying 


4 C1cxo, perceiving the ſcal to be the head of LenTvuLvus's 


Cat. 3: grandfather, could not help expoſtulating with him, that the image of 


uch an anceſtor, [one of the worthy accomplices of Oriui vs in that 
maſſacre where Carus Gn Accu us together with 3000 Roman Citizens 
were deſtroyed] /o remarkable for a fingular love of bis country, had 
not recleimed, him from his traiteraus deſigns, ' NE 6. 6 
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/ © by whom, and how often they had been introduced 
to him; and then aſked him in their turn, whether 


he had never mentioned any thing to them of the Si- 
e bylline oracles ; upon which being confounded, or in- 
+ fatnated rather by the ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a re- 
markable proof, 4s CicERo ſays, of the great force of 
* conſcience, for not only his uſual parts and eloquence, 
** but his impudence too, in which he outdid all men, 


“quite failed him; ſo that he confeſſed the crime, to 


* the ſurprize of the whole aſſembly.” Then Vor- 
rug c ius deſired, that the letter to CATIUIx x, which 
LznTULus had ſent by him, might be opened; where 
LENTULUS again, though greatly di ordered, ackmywleds- 
6d bis hand and A ſeal: It was written without any name, 
but to this effect: You will know who I am from him 
* whom I have ſent to you. Take care'to ſhew your- 
&« ſelf a man; and reecollect in what a ſituation you are, 
4 and conſider what is now neceſſary for you. Be ſure 
to make uſe of the aſſiſtance of all, even of the low- 
4 eft.”——-GaBiN1us was then introduced, and behav- 
ed impudently for a while, but at haſt dented Ong 7 
what the Deputies charged him with. © 
After the criminals and witneſſes were withdrawn.” 


the Senate came unanimouſly to the following reſoluti- x 
ons: That LenTuLus (after having abdicated the Pretor- 


ſpip, and drvefted himſelf of his robes) and CETHEGUS, 
STATILIUS, and GaBiNtus, with their other accompli- 
ces alſo when taken, CoꝝyARIus, Furrus, Ch Lo, Uu- 
BRENUS, ſpould be commited to ſafe cuſtody: and- that a 


public thankſgiving ſhould be appointed in Crcero's S 


name, Fir his baving preſerved the City from a conflagration, 
the Citizens-from a maſſacre, and Italy from a war. That 
FLaccus and PONTINIUS, the Pretors, ſhould be thanked 


According to SALLUsT, LtenTuLiys was committed to the cuſ- 
tody of his kinſman, P. LenTyLUs SrinTHER, (at that time Cu- 
rule Edile) Cx TH us was delivered to Q. Conniricivs, STATILI- 


vs to Cæ SAR, Gapixivs to Crassvs, Corranrus to Cn. Te- 


RENTIUS, a Senator. Of the commitments of the priſoners reſ- 


petively to Casar, Crassus, Cokxirictus, and TzxentTaus, 


Nr. r takes no notice. Perhaps he did not find theſe perticu- 


ars I any of CI c Ro's writings. 
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V. of R. for their vigorous and punc tua execution of . or- 
ga ders, and that AyToy1us, be other Conſul, ſhould- be 
Praiſed for baving removed from his councils all theſe: who 
were concerned in the conſpiracy. | 
And now the Naumann pie, who juſt hefave, from 
a natural love of chang and novelty, (or perhaps from 
their hatred of the Senate) had wiſhed-for ſome inteſtine 
commotion, were no ſooner made acquainted with the 
true deſign of the conſpiracy, than they began to curſe 
CATILINE and his devices, and to gxtol Cxceroto the 
ſkies. For while they remained ignorant wr what wag 
intended, they entertained a hope of ſome. poſſible ad- 
vantage from it to themſelves. but when they under- 
ſtood that the City was to be ſet on fire, they were ſure 
that this would be meer miſchief, from which they 
could 9 no benefit; but ſuffer the. loſs of their 
— a goods, and al the means of their daily ſub- 
ence. 3 
CRO therefore was well heard when, after dit. 
miſſing the Senate, he went directly into the Rofra, and 
ave the people an account of the whole proceeding; in 
| the manner as above related: obſerving io them, That 
Midd. * the thankſgiving. decreed in his name was che firſt 
204 * that had ever been decreed to any man in the gown; 
* Cat. 3 « that all other thankſgivings had been appointed for 
te ſome particular ſervices to the Republic, this alone for 
« ſaving it. Romans, by. the ſeizure of the accom- 
« plicesof CAT1L1N, all his hopes are blaſted at once. 
6 When I was driving him out of the City, I fofeſaw 
that, if he was once removed, there would. be no- 
Vid. ſupr.c« thing to apprehend from the drowſineſs of Lx NT u- 
P- . „ kus, the fat of Cassips, or the raſhneſs. of Cx- : 
„ THEGUS. CATILINA Was the life of the conſpiracy: : 1 
ehe never took any thing to be done, becauſe he had 8 
166 ordered it; but always followed, ſolicited, and ſaw 3 
sit done himſelf If I had not driven him from his ſe- 4 
<« cret plots into open rebellion, I could never have de- « 
+ livered the Republic from its dangers, or never at . 
« leaſt with ſo much eaſe and quiet. CarilINA, 
© would not have named the fatal day for your deſtruc- Q 
«3 tion 
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t tion. ſo long beforehand, nor ever ſuffered his hand I 
e and ſeal to be BER gainſt him as the manifeſt 
« proof of his guilt; all which has been ſo managed 
* in his abſence, that no theft in any private houſe was 
„ ever more cleatly detected than this whole conſpira - 
40 cy“. . 12 I > | 
The next day (Dec. 4.) the Senate ordered public re- 
wards ta the Deputies and Vp ruxciys for their faith- 
ful diſcoveries. . e 
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7 He added, that all this was the pure effect of a divine influ- In Cat. 3. 
. « ence, as was evident, not only far its being above the reach of hu-g, 9. 
* man counſel, but from the Gods having ſo remarkably interpoſed 
7 in it as to ſhew themſelves almoſt viſible, For, not to mention the 
3 * nightly ſtreams of light from the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the TOO 
7 * heavens, flaſhes of lightning | earthquakes, &c. be could not omit 
A „% what happened two years before, when the turrets of the Capitol 
« were ſtruck down with lightning. how the Soothſayers, called ta- 
. „ gether from all Erruria, declared, That fire, ſlaughter, the over- 
* throw of the laws, civil war, and the ruin of the City, was por- 


oe '' tended, uvleſs ſome means were found out of appeaſing the Gods: 
1 for which purpoſe they ordered a pew and larger ſtatue of Juri- 
; * Tr to be made; and to be placed in'a poſition contrary to that of 
n the former image, with its face turned toward: Eaſt, intimat- 
it ing that, if it looked towards the riſing ſun, the Forum, and the 
U „ Sengte-houſe, then all plots againſt the State would be detected ſo 
*« evidently, that all the world ſhquld ſee them. That, Ls this 
? % anfwer, the Confuls of that year gave immediate orders for making 
* and placing the ſtatue ; but from the ſlow progreſs of the work Tb; 
Ir neither they nor their ſucceſſors, nor himſelf, could get it finiſhed Ibid. g. 9. 
_= „till that vety day, op. which, by tbe ſpecial influence of Jurixrzx, 


while the conſpirators and witneſſes were carried through the Forum 


e. te the temple of Concorn, in that very moment the Statue i 
W « was fixed in its place; and being turned th lack upen them and the | 
o- « Senate, both they and the ſenate ſaw the whole conſpiracy detected. 1 
he And can any man, ſays he, be ſuch an enemy to Truth, ſo raj, fo | 
* mad, as to deny, that all things which we ſee, and above all, that 1H 
E- this city is governed by the power. and providence of the Gods? rl 
* He proceeds to obſerve, That the Conſpirators muſt needs be under 401 
ad a divine and judicial infatuation, and could never have truſted af- Wh 
W « fairs and letters of ſuch moment to men barbarous and unknown $4 
sto them, if the Gods had not confounded their ſenſes : And that Fl 
ſe- % the Ambaſſadors of a nation ſo diſaffected, and ſo able and wil- 71 
le- « ling to make war upon them, ſhould flight the hopes of dominion, 1 
at and theadvantageous offer of men of Patrician rank, muſt needs *| 
3 be a divine interpoſition ; eſpecially when they might have gained Wy 
0 « their ends, not by 6ghring, but, by holding their tongues.” 61 
x32 U | ; | The uw 
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Y. of R. The ſame day was brought before the Senate one L. 
8 2 TarquiINIUs, faid to have been taken upon the road as 
pit. 5 NE Fn ** | wy! nm 
be was going to join CATILINE. ' He offered to lay 
the whole of the plot before the houſe, provided he 
might have the ſecurity of the public faith for his par- 
don: The Conſul aſſented, and bid him declare what he 
knew. His account was much the ſame with that of 
VugrTuURCI vs, as to the projected firing of the City, 
the intended maſſacre, and the march of the rebel ar- 
my to Rome. He added, that, when he was apprehend- 
ed, he was going, by direction from Cx assus, to warn 
CATILINE not to be diſcouraged by the fejzure of his 
accomplices, LxNTULUs, -CETH8GUs, and the reſt; 
but to make the greater haſte for that reaſon, in order 
to reſcue them, and revive the ſpirits of his other { 
J VVT : 
At tee name of Cr assus the whole aſſembly ſeemed 
ſtartled : For ſome looked upon the thing as incredible; 4 
others, though they believed it true, yet judged, that 
a man of his high quality, immenſe wealth, and might | 


{way in the State, ſhould, at this juncture, be rather 7 
{toothed and courted than provoked; and very many f 
there were, who, with reſpect to their private affairs, T 
ſtood obliged: to Cr assvs, or in awe of him [probably + ſc 
deep ia his debt] ſo that they all cried out, A falſe u. |] 7! 
neſs ! A falſe witneſs ! and would have the ſenſe of the | : 
Houſe” (which was then very full) immediately taken th 

upon what he had ſaids CickRo having put the queſtion, 
they voted that TARQUINIUS'S evidence was falſe ; that tr 
he ſhould be committed to priſon, and there confined, till le Lt 
a:ſchſed at whoſe infligation he had forged ſo wnnſtrons a ob 
lie. gome there were at that time who thought this pr 
information a contrivance of P. AuTroN1us, to the 
end that Cx assvs, being involved in the ſame danger + 
with the conſpirators, might protect them by his power. wy 
Others ſaid that TarqQuinius was put upon it by Ci- 101 
CERO, to prevent CR Assus from embroiling the State, was 
by undertaking the protection of bad Citizens, as was — 
F C:aſlo ex negotiis privatis obnoxii, Salluft. 00 | — 


* 49 


Chap. IX. The Coms ix Ac Caritikr. 


his cuſtom. I my/elf (adds Salluſt) Hard Cr agus 4 
firm, That CicxkROo was the contriver of this affront upon ' 


Dim, 05 ? | a o 
Let, at this very time; Q. CaTurus and C. Piso 


could not by the moſt preſſing ſolicitations, nor by any 
offers. whatever, prevail with CIcERO to have Cxsar Vide ſu- 
falſely accuſed by the Allobroges, or by any body elſe. pra, p. 25. 


Thoſe two Senators bore an inveterate enmity to Cæ- 
SAR ; Pisd on account of CæsAR'Ss Having impeached 
him (as abbve related) of oppreſſive government; and 
CaTULUus becauſe Cæs Ax had ſtood in competition 
with him for the High-ptieſthood, and, though but a 
young man, had carried it from him, who was advan- 
ced in years, and had filled the higheſt offices. Both 
theſe implacable enemies thought they had now à favour- 
able opportunity of bringing Czsar under ſuſpicion ; 
his mY liberality to private perſons, and his largeſſes 
to the people, Having plunged him very deep in debt. 
Not belag | 


zen, whiſpering calumnies, and charging Cs AR with 


facts which they pretended to have learnt from VbrL-gyyg. 


TURC1vs and the A!lobrogian Deputies ; inſamuch that 
ſome of the Roman Knights, who were - poſted about 
the temple of Concord, as a guard to the Sengte, threaten- 
ed Cx$AR with their drawn ſwords as he came out of 
the Aſſembl yr 1 
And now the City was alarmed with the rumour of 
Freſh plots, formed by the ſlaves and dependants of Lxxrv- 
Los and CETHEGUS for the reſcue of their maſters ; which 
obliged Cc RR to reinforce his guards“; and, for the 
prevention of all ſuch attempts, to put an end to the 
| 3 e | „ Whole 
« The ſame night his wife TZRENVTIA, 207th the Petal wifhins and 
the principal matrons of Rome, was perſorming at home, . 
to an annual cuſtom, the myſtic rites of the Goddeſs Bon a, or the Good, 
io which no male creature was ever admitted, and, till that function 
was over, he was excluded alſo from his own houſe, and forced to re- 
tice to a neighbour's, where, with a ſelect council of friends, he be- 
gan to deliberate about puniſhing the traitors ; when his wife came in 
all haſte 70 inform him of a prodigy which had juſt happened amongſt 
then; for the ſacrifice being over, and the fire of the altar ſeemingly 
| C 3 extinct 


ing able to perſuade the Conſul to ſo black a vil- 
lainy, they themſelves went about from Citizen to Citi- 


) 
| 
\ 
| 
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Y. of R. whole affair, by bringing the queſtion of their puniſh- 
ment, without farther delay, before the Senate, which he 
ſummoned for that purpoſe, the next morning (Dec. 5.) 

. The debate was of great delicacy and importance; to 
decide upon the lives of Citizens of the firſt rank. A full 

_ *Salluſt. Senate had indeed declared“ them guilty of treaſon a- 
Midd.209: gainſt the State: Butcapital puniſhments were rare and 
ever odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of. all others the 

leaſt ſanguinary ; baniſhment, with confiſcation of goods, 

being the ordinary puniſhments for the greateſt critnes. 

The Senate indeed, as it has been ſaid above, in caſes 

of ſudden and dangerous tumults, claimed the prero- 

gative of puniſhing the leaders with death by the autho- 

rity of their own decrees ; but this was looked upon as a 

| ſtretch of power, and an infringement of the rights of 

the People, which nothing could excuſe but the neceſ- 

ſity of times and the extremity of danger. For there 

was an old law of porcius L CA, a Tribune, which 

granted to all criminals, capitally condemned, an appeal to 

Cie. pro be ptople 5 and a later one of C. GRAcchus 7o probi- 
Reb. 4. bit the taking away the life of any Citizen witlout a forma! 
hearing before the People : So that ſome Senators, who had 
concurred in all the previous debates, withdrew them- WW . 

ſelves from this, toſhew their diſlike ofwhat they expect- | 

lu Cat. 4.ed tõ be the iſſue of it, and to have no hand in putting Rom- 
5 an Citizens 10 death by a vote of the Senate. The Conſul hav- 4 
| ing moved the queſtion, ht was 10 be done with the 


Middl. extin&, a bright flameWued ſuddenly from the aſhes, to the aſtoniſhment te 
208. of the company; uptn which the Veſtal wirgins ſent her away, to re- 
quire him to purſue what he had then in his thoughts for the good of his 
country, fince the Goddeſs by this ſign had given great light to his ſafety 
a * 


and glory. N | 74 
It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy was projected be- 75, 
tween Cicero and TtrenTIA, whoſe ſiſter likewiſe was one of the er 


Hieſtal virgins; and, having the direQtion of the whole ceremony, of 
might help to eſſect, without ſuſpicion, what had been privately con- to 
certed 2 them. For it was of great uſe to Cicero, to poſſeſs tef 
the minds of the People, as ſtrongly as he could, with an apprehenſi- f 
on of their danger, for the ſake of diſpoſing them the more eaſily to W bee 
:pprove of the reſolution, that he had L taken in his own mind, | 
of putting the conſpirators to death, * M. Morabin obſeryes, that C1 cx- 

no ſays nothing of all this. The reaſon might be, that the private 
cmſultation, and reſolutions there made, were illeg 3 


.(C 
* conſpirators, 


1 
4 nad fs 


your” 


Chap. IX. The CoNnspikacy of CATILINE. PR. 
Conſprrators, SILANUSs one of the Conſuls eleft (being che 
firſt called upon to ſpeak) adviſed v, that rb9/e who were 
then in cuſtody, and adſo the reſt, when taken, ſbould all ſut- 
fer the aft or ſevereſt puniſhment, 1. e. be put 10 death.. 
To this all who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, till it- 
came to JULtus Cxsar, then Pretorzlef, who treated 
that opinion not as cruel, but as. new and illegal, and con- 
trary to the conſtitution of the Republic : - - 
All men; Conſcript Fathers, when they are delibe- g lluſt. 
ps N. upon matters of moment and of difficult de- 
* termination, ought to be quite free from love and ha- 
< tred; pity and anger; becauſe theſe paſſions never fail 7 
*.tocaſt ſuch. a cloud over the thind; as hinders the » 
* diſcernment of what is true and what is eligible. Let 
* us be careful that our dignity weigh more with us than 
„the guilt of LanTuLus and his aſſociates; let us 
* conſult our reputation more than our reſentment. 
Could a nent be thought of equal to their 
** crimes, I too ſhould Be for going out of the way on 
this provocation; but as that cannot be, let us go on 
in the path which the laws have chalked out for us. 
Many of thoſe. who ſpoke before me have diſplay- 
® ed a great deal of oratory in bewailing the unfortu- 
nate condition of their cotintry ; they have enumerat- 
ed all the horrors of war, and the ſufferings to which 
the vanquiſhed will be expoſed ; — virgins raviſhed 
children torn from their mother's boſoms, piatrons in- 
* ſulted by a victorious ſoldiery; temples and houſes 
** plundered; whole towns in flames; all places filled with 
* dead bodies, blood, and lamentation.—But, in the 
While the priſoners were be e Senate, Cictxo deſired, 
ume of the n who cou 8 . hand, to take notes e 5 Pro Sy il 
thing that was ſaid ; and when the whole examination was hniſhed, 14. 15: 
and reduced into an ad; he ſet all the cler nt work to tranſcribe copies 
ef it, which he diſperſed preſently through Italy and all the provinces, 
to prevent any invidious miſrepreſentation of hat was ſo — at- 
92 and confeſſed by the criminals themſelves. | 
And according to Plutarch (in Cat.) theſe writers in ſhort hand had 
en taught their art by CI ER, and took down the ſpeeches of the 
| ts on the prefent occaſion. And to this the Hiſtorian aſcribes 
tl e preſervation of the ſpeech which Cx ro made inanſwer to Cæxs AN 
which N he ſays, is the only one of CaTo's that was preſervec : 
of which, bowever, he gives us but a ſketch. 
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The Rowan HISTORY. Book VIE. 
name of the immortal Gods, what ddes all this profu- 
* fron of eloquence aim at? Is it to excite in your 
* rvinds/a deteſtation of the conſpiratorz?ꝰ Tes, with⸗ 
* out queſtion. © Theſe whom a deſign ſo monſtrouſſy 
* wicked cannot move, will be moved by a florid ora- 
tion. Where is the man who under- rates the injuries 
done to himſelf, and is not ratlier apt to exaggerate 
** them beyond all reaſon ? But ſome may do this with 
more ſafety than others: Men in low life, if they 
< are led too far by anger, their exceſſes are hid in the 
obſcurity of their ſtate. But thoſe who are in high 
< ſtations have leſs liberty of acting; for what is called 
anger in a private man is cenſured as tyranny and op- 
** preſſion in a 8 It is my real opinion (as I 
* juſt now ſaid) that no puniſhment,” no tortures, are 
adequate to the crimes of theſe men.: But the tem- 
per of mankind is ſuch, that they remember beſt 
«+ what happened laſt, and, in caſes of the moſt noto- 
* tions wickedneſs, are apt to forget what the guilty did, 
and to talk only of what they ſuffered, eſpecially if 


the puniſhment inflicted on them was in any degree 


ed that D. StLAxts, in the advice he gave, meant 
nothing but the public good. I am too well acquaint- 
ce ed with his virtue and moderation, to imagine that he 


more than Scrat inthe I am entirely perſuad- 


* ſpoke from a deſire to make his court to any body, 


<«- or from enmity to the priſoners.” Yet his advice ſeems 
* to me, I will net ſay cruel (for what can be cruel a- 
" = ſuch offenders ?) but illegal, novel to our con- 
* ſtitution. Certainly, S1Lanus, it muſt have been 
% fear for the public, which moved you, our Conſul eleft, 
* and who are to be guardian of our laws, to propoſe a 


* puniſhment unknown to them. How needleſs that 


<< fear is, I need not ſay, ſince, by the wiſdom and care 
of our moſt excellent Conſul, ſo conſiderable a force is 


« provided for our fecurity. As to the puniſhment pro- 


% poſed, one may with truth affirm, that, to the 
* wretched, death is rather a benefit than an evil: It is 
a relcaſe from all the pains incident tohumanity. Be- 


yvyond deaththere is no place either for anguiſh or delight. 


But 


* 


Err nenne EE <=... 


* 


Chap. IX. The. Coxsrix AY of Carilixx. 


Fut let me aſk; why did you not add to the ſentence 


40 of, death, that they ſhould be firſt beaten with rods ? 
Was it becauſe the Porcian law forbids it? There are 
other laws that equally forbid 'puniſhing a condemn- 
© ed Citizen with death, and that permit him to go 
„into baniſhment, Did you ſpate the priſoners 
from being beaten with rods, becauſe it is a ſeverer 
<< puniſhment than deatn? (What can be too ſevere for 
“ perſons: convicted of ſuch crimes?) If you look on 
of — as a puniſhment leſs ſevere than death, why 
* this tenderneſs for the laws in a matter of leſs concern, 
v hile you ſcruple not to violate them in a greater? 
But you may fay perhaps—who will cenſure us for 
any puniſhment we ſhall decree againſt traitors to 
the Commonwealth? I anſwer, —Time, a very little 
time, Fortune that rules the world at pleaſure, may 
produce ſuch cenſurers. The criminals deſerve the 


caſe : Bad precedents have, 1 ſpeaking, been 
innocent in their origin. An example ſet by wor- 
thy Magiſtrates of aſſuming arbitrary power, on ur- 
gent occaſions, and for good purpoſes, has been often 
pleaded by bad and ignorant men as a precedent to 


Juſtify their aſſuming the ſame power, when their pur- 


* poſe was to abuſe it. The Spartans, when they had 
got the better of the Athenians, appointed thirty per- 
*© ſons for the government of the conquered State. Theie 
* new governours began with condemning to death ſe- 
< yeral of the moſt profligate and moſt deteſted Citi- 
* Zens without any previous tryal in form. The mul- 
* titude rejoiced at it, and applauded the diſpatch of 


.< juſtice. But in time theſe Governours carne to treat 


the good and bad alike: they put to death whom- 


< ever of tlie Citizens they pleaſed ; and the reſt lived in 


* terror of the ſame fate. The people then, finding 
** themſelves enſlaved, ſuffered grievouſly for their fool- 
« iſh joy: 15 | 
* In our own tifnes, when SYLELAa had vanquiſhed 
a Martvus, and ordered DAM Asli pus and ſome others; 
N & who 


At 


- worlt that can befal them; but do you, Conſcript 
Fathers, conſider well what you refolve upon in this 
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l "3 De ROMAN. HisToRry: Book VIII. 
. of R.* who, like him, had enfiched themſelves out of the 
| _ t ſpoils of the public, to be put to death, who was there 
* that did not applaud his juſtice ? But theſe executi- 
ons were only a prelude to niore bloody ſcenes. - For, 
« when any of SYLLA's partizavs took a fancy to the 
* towr-houſe or the country-houſe of a Roman Citizen; 
or even to his garment, or to a piece of his houſhold 
„furniture, he had nothing to do but to get the owner's 


- 
a a © I oY a- 1 —_— _— — 


name put into the liſt of the proſcribed, Thus many, 1 
„ho had rejoiced at the fall of DaMastPevs, were 6 
&©. themſelves dragged to execution; and the carnage con- 4 
* tinued till SYLLA had enriched all his followers. I ap- « 
« prehend not indeed any thing like this from Marcus 0 
1 . s, or in theſe times. But in a mighty State, bi 
«* as ours is, there is a great variety of men and man- & 
ners. In other times and under another Conſul, who 6 
may likewiſe have an army at his devotian, ſome 10 
* falſe ſtory may paſs current fot a truth, and then your 
* preſent e will be a precedent for him to draw the A 
* ſword; and, when it is drawn, who ſhall oblige him ſe 
to uſe it moderately, or to ſheathe it again? 45 in 
Our anceſtors, Conſcript Fathers, though wanting tr 
neither prudence nor bravery, were not ſo haughty th 
* as to diſdain to look into the cuſtoms and inſtitu- 
tions of the nations around them, and to imitate them in 
mm the things wherein each nation excelled. Thus th 
they borrowed weapons of war from the Samnites, and qi 
* the enſigns of our Magiſtrates from Erruria : whatever th 
e they thought uſeful, whether found among their allies w. 
* or among their enemies, they introduced into our {ec 


« State. In thoſe times, by a cuſtgm which they had ho 
* borrowed from Greece, they ſubjected offending pu 
« Citizens to be beaten with rods,” and ſuch as were ca- ed 
pitally convicted, they ſentenced to death, Afterwards; aft 
** when, our State being vaſtly augmented, the pro- nu 
* digious number of its Citizens had given birth to liv 
„ factions, and innocent men began to be circumvent- of 
ed, and ſuch like wickedneſs to be practiſed; then in 
* the Prrcian law was provided; and likewiſe other the 
© laws, by which, inſtead of death, exile was to be the 
| puniſhmènt 


e 
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Chap. IX. The ConsPiRacy of CaTILINE. * 


* puniſhment of Citizens capitally condemned. This 


« inſtitution of our forefathers has great weight with 
* me; I think we ſhould be cautious how we break in 


upon it. Certainly they, who from ſo ſmall begin- 


e nings could raiſe this mighty Empire, muſt in virtue 
« * wiſdom have excelled us, who have a difficulty 
to preſerve what they ſo worthily acquired. 

Are we then to releaſe theſe criminals, and ſend 


them away to reinforce the army of CaTiLiNg ? By 


% no means. My opinion is, that their eftates be confi/= 

& cated, and their perſons cloſely confined in the ſtrongeſt 

of the municipal towns (each of the criminals in a 

% diſtinct town) and that no perſon hereafter move the Se- 

* nate or people in their fauour And let it be declared 

& as the opinion of this Houſe, that whoever ſhall. do fo, 

will act contrary to the welfare of the Republic, 

% and of all its members. . 

CæsaR's diſcourſe made a great impreſſion on the Salluſt. 

Aſſembly; even SiLAx us excuſed and mitigated the Plut. in 

ſeverity of his vote; and Cic RO friends came readily „ = 

into Cs AR's opinion, as likely to create the leaſt in Car 

trouble to Cie xo himſelf, for whoſe peace and ſafety Sueton. 7. 

they now ſaw reaſon to be ſolicitous. Fut. ia 

But Caro, one of the new Tribunes, roſe up, and Cc. 

in a good deal of warmth began with obſerving, that galluſt 

thoſe who had ſpoken before him had all miſtaken the 

queſtion : That he was ſurprized to ſee any debate about 

the puniſhment of men who had commenced an actual 

war againſt their country: That the queſtion was how to 

ſecure themſelves againſt the Conſpizators, rather than 

how to puniſh them: That other crimes might be 

puniſhed after commiſſion; but unleſs this was prevent- 

ed before its effect, it would be in vain to ſeek a remedy 

after: That the debate was not about the public reve- 

nues, or the oppreſſion of the allies, but about their own 

lives and liberties; not about the diſcipline or manners 

of the City, on which he had often delivered his mind 

in that place ; nor about the greatneſs or proſperity of 

their Empire; but whether they or their enemies * 
poſſeſs 
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V. of R poſſeſs that Empire — — W — te 
. 690. © In the name of the immortal Gods, I call upon you, a 
«who have always Had your magnificent houſes and & 
*-your villas, yur ſtatues and your pictures, more at & 
heart than the intereſt of the Republic*; I call upon 4 
+ you to rouſe your ſelves for once, and ſtand up in de- «6 
<: fence of your country, if you would preſerve. thoſe - 66 
ien things you are {6 fond of, and enjoy, without inter- \ | « 
*-ruption, that voluptuous Mmdolence \ in which yon " 
* paſs* your days. Often have I ſpoke, Conſcript 8 
4 —_ and much have 1 complained in this A- 
ſembly of the rapacious covetouſneſs and prodigal TY 
luxury which prevail among us; and thoſe complaints 44 
have created me many enemies. But I; who never 40 
* was diſpoſed to excuſe in myſelf even an inclination |} « 
* to evil; cannot readily pardon the evil deeds of others. 
* You have long fince loſt the true names of things: 40 
To give away other people's money is called gene- 60 
< roſity; to attempt what is criminal, fortitude. If & 
| © you muſt be generous, let it be from the ſpoils of 7 
„ the Allies; if merciful, to the plunderers of the 2B; 
& Treaſuty.; but be not prodigal of the blood of Citi- | 
nꝛens; nor, by ſparing a few bad, deſtroy all the good: lett 
« Shall any one in the preſent caſe talk to me of mild- ſu 
„ neſs and clemency? There is no room for mercy, _ 
© CzsAR indeed has eg well and gravely concern- * 
< ing life and death, judging I preſume, that all we are wit 
*© told of puniſhments allotted to the wicked in the infer bac 
* nal regions is mere fiction; and he would therefore = 
have the eſtates of the criminals confiſcated, and their 4 
<* perſons cloſely confined in the municipal towns; * 4 
from an apprehenſion, I ſuppoſe, that, if they ſnould 5 
* be kept at Rome, they might be forcibly. reſcued by | . : 
© their fellow conſpirators, or by a mob, hired for that 4 
© purpoſe : As if villains were no where but in Rome, and &« 4 
* not in every part of /raly of as if the attempts of the 122 
* deſperate would not be more likely to fucceed where 2 
< there is leſs ſtrength to reſiſt them: His propoſal has * 
T heſe were Ci cE RO worthies, thoſe Conſulars who had enriched! hie 
themſelyes by oppreſling the provinces of which they had the ous” | ſ oy 


ment after the expiration of their magiſtracies. cz 
| / not 


* 


— — — 
. 
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not the leaſt ſhew. of reaſon, if he be truly afraid 
of them: But if, while every body. elſe is in fear, he 
alone fears nothing, there is the more reaſon. for us, 
« Conſcript Fathers, to be afraid for ourſelves. We i 
are not now deliberating on the fate only of LenTu-' x 
„us and the other priſoners, but of Ca TIIIN ALSA 2 
hole army, which will be animated or diſcouraged f 
in proportion to the vigour or remiſsneſs of your de- 
e crees. The flagitious lives of the criminals con- 
e fute. every argument of mercy : CATILINA. is ho- 1 
vering over us with an army, while his accomplices f 
ate within the walls and in the very heart of the | 
„City; ſo that whatever you determine cannot be 79 
*-kept ſecret, which makes it the more neceſſary to de- I 
termine quickly. My opinion therefore is, That, f 
ſince the criminals have been convicted, both by . 
* teſtimony and their own confeſſion, of a deteſtable 
** treaſon againſt the Republic, they ſhould ſuffer” the | 
** puniſhment of death according to the cuſtom of our N 
„„ 5 709% 16 


* 
„r 
A 2 


7 PLUTancn reports, that, while Caro was ſpeaking, a ſealed plut in 
letter was delivered to CxsAR in the Senate-houſe — That Caro, Cat. 
ſuſpecting it __ contain ſome ſecret advice from the Conſpirators, f 
inſiſted upon its being read to the Aſſembly. Whereupon CsAR, 15 
who ſat near him, delivered the paper into his hands. Caro pre- 1 
ſeatly perceived it to be a lovc- letter from his own ſiſter, ScRVIL IA. | 
with whomCxsax had long had an intrigue : The angry Stoic threw 
back the r to him; There, Sot ! and then reſumed the thread | _ 
of his dilcourfe . In which diſcourſe he addreſſed himſelf to Cxsa x in 11 
particular, ** reproaching him with an affetation of popularity and 
& lenity, while he — erting the Commonwealth ; and with en- 
* deawouring to intimidate the Senate, while he himſelf ought to trem- 
ble with fear, leſt he ſhould be treated as an accomplice of the Con- 
© ſpirators, for having ſo openly and ſo audaciouſly endeavoured to 
&* reſcue them out of the hands of Fr ſtice; confeſſing that he had no 
c compaſſion for his country, when he ſaw it upon the very brink of 4 
* deftruftion ; and yet being ſo tender hearted, as aſuoſt to ſbed tears over —_ 
« villains, who ought never to have ſeen the light of heaven, and | 
«© whoſe death was neceſſury for ſecuring the City from a maſſacre and a 
conflagration. If Caro did really ſcold in this manner, he muſt, 
unqueſtionably, have. been prompted to it by his flaming wrath, 
which the billet-doux above-mentioned had ſuddenly kindled. The 
ſpeech which Salluſt aſcribes to him, though not ſo inter perate, is 
far from being a reaſonable anfwer to C.x5az's diſcourſe, 


The 
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: 3 The leading men of the Senate, the Oligarchs. hav- 


ing, in concert with Cic RO, come to the aſſembly, de- 
terminedꝰ to put the priſoners to death, had there- 


fore voted accordingly ; but ſome: being convinced by 


- Cazsar's diſcourſe, others alarmed by it, they retract- 
eld their votes, and SiLanus himſelf, if he did not 
retract, explained his vote away, pretending that by 
the laft puniſhment he did not mean death, but the ſevereſt 
puniſhment that could be legally inflicted on a Roman 
Citizen: Nevertheleſs they all returned now to their firſt 


opinion, being encouraged to it by CA ro's authority, 0 


not only as a Senator highly and univerſally revered for 

his virtue, but as being at this time a TRIBUNE OF THE 
Por: They extolled him to the ſkies for his reſolu- 

tion, and reproached one another with cowardice, Ca- 

ro was the only Hero. A decree therefore was drawn 

Vell. Pat.conformable to Ca To's opinion, and in his very words; 
L. 2. c, and the greater part of the Senate, to do him honour, 

35 (Wuited upon im home. bf : 

| The Conſul, thus authorized, reſolved to put the 
| decree jn execution without delay. Accompanied by 

/ agreat number of the principal men of the City, who 
ſerved him for a guard, he went and took LenTvLus 

from the cuſtody of his kinſman LExNTUL US Spix- 

THER, and conveyed him through the Forum to the 
common priſon. The multitude, greatly ' aſtoniſhed, 

Plut. in followed in ſilence; the younger ſort, eſpecially, were 


Oe. much terrified with this ſhocking ceremony; a thing 


quite new to them, and which they conſidered as a 
dreadful myſtery” of ariſtocratical government. Lłxx-· 
rut us was delivered by the Conſul'to the executioners, 


who preſently ſtrangled him: Cx TAHEOUs, STATILIDS, : 
* 


and Ganrnivs, were conducted to their execution by 


the Prætors, and put to death in the ſame manner, toge- 


= Cicero declares this of himſelf in a letter to Arricvs I Lib. 
XII. Ep. Zi.] where he complains of Bxur us for not having done 
him Juſtice, in a relation which BxvTvs had written of what paffed 
at this time in the Senate. Me autem hic laudar, quod 0 


non quod patefacerim, quod cohortatus ſim, QUv0D DENIQUE ANTE» 


ther 


Q1 AM CONSULEREM 1PSB JUDICAVERIM, 


rim, 


. 
J 
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ther with Cosrarus, the only one of their accompli- 
ces who was taken after the examination. 
As Cicxko, in his return from theſe executions, per- 
ecived in the Forum a great many of Ca TILIxE's ac- 
complices, who had got together in cluſters, and were 
waiting for the night, in hopes of being then able to reſ- 
cue the priſoners, he cried out to them with a loud voice 
They did live, [vixerant] a mode of ſpeech among the 
Romans, to avoid the diſagrgeable and ominous found of 
the word dead. WM ; 6 648 | . 
The affair thus over, the whole body of the Senate, 
together with the Knights, conducted the Conſul home 
in a kind of triumph, the ſtreets being illuminated, and 
the women and children at the windows, and on the tops 
of houſes, to ſee him paſs along through infinite accla- 
mations of the multjtude, proclaiming him the Preſerver 
of his Country, and Second Founder of Rows. e HO Ie 
This was the fifth of December, thoſe celebrated Nones, 
of which Crcꝝxo uſed to boaſt eyer after as the moſt Midd. 222 
glorious day „ | apts ety: . 


* 


By the ſeizure and puniſhment. of C TILIxE's aſſoci- 223. 
ates, the Senate thought the danger wholly averted; 
and they, accordingly, proceeded to vote thankſgivings 
and feſtivals, looking upon CaTILINg's army as a crew 
of fugitives or banditti, whom their forces were ſure to 
deſtroy, whenever they could meet with them. | 
Ctcero's adminiſtration, being now at an end, no- 231, 
thing remained but to reſign the Conſulſhip, according © 
to cuſtom, in an Aſſembly of the People, and to take 
the uſual oath, of his having diſcharged it with fidelity. 
| This was generally accompanied with a ſpeech from be 
| expiring Conſul; and after ſuch a year, and from ſuch a 
7 Speaker, the City was in no ſmall expectation of what 
1 CictRo would lay to them: But MEeTELLus Nepos, 
| one of the new Tribunes (who had entered on their 
ö. office the tenth of December) reſolved to diſappoint botli 
the Orator and the Audience: For when Cicero: had 
| mounted the Rofra, and was ready to perform this laſt 
1 act of his office, e Tribune would not * ſuffer him 
y X 10 . 
er 5 Plutarch names two Tribunes, METaLLus and BESTIA, as mak- 
42 2 ing 


% 
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* to ſpeak, or to do any thing more than barely take the 
Ep. Fam, oath, declaring, That he, who had put Citizens to 


5. 2: 46 death unheard, ought not to be permitted tO ſpeak for 


“ himſelf :” Upon which CicxROo, who was never at a 
loſs, inſtead: of pronouncing the ordinary form of the 


In Piſon. oath, exalting ile tone of his voice, ſwore out aloud, fo as 


3- all the peqple might hear him, bat he had ſaved the Re- 
public and ibe City from ruin; which the multitude below 
confirmed with an univerſal ſhout, - and with one voice 

Ep. Fam. cried out, that what he had ſworn was true; and thus the 

5. 3. intended affront was turned, by his preſence of mind, 
to his greater honour ?. 2 | Nee 

6 CATILINE 


ing this oppoſition ; and intimates that they were inſtigated to it by 


Cxsar, then Prætor eled. 


Midd. 230 * © Before we cloſe the account of the memorable events of this year, 
we muſt not omit(faysCicero's Engliſh biſtorian)the mention of one 


* which diſtinguithed it afterwards as a particular zra in the annals of 


* Rome, the birth of Ocravius, ſurnamed Aue usr us, which hap- 


pened on the e dee of September VEILIEI us calls it an ac- 
« ceſhon of glory to CI cx zo's Conſulſhip : But it excites ſpeculations 


rather of a different ſort ; on the inſcrutable methods of, providence, 
« and the 4 policy f man ; that in the moment when Rome 


from deſtruction, and i& Liberty thought to be efta- 


77 preſerve 


t TILINE had attempted, and defiroyed both Ci cx MO and the REY U- 


* 11C. If Rome could have been ſaved by human counſil, it would. 


* have been ſaved by the ſkill of CI cERNO: But its Deſtiny wag now 


approaching. For governments, like natural bodies, have, with 
the principles of their preſeryation, the ſeedgpf ruin alſo eſſentially 


** mixed in their conſtitution, which, after a certain period, begin to 
operate and exert themſelyes to the diſſolution of the vital frame. 
** Theſe ſeeds had long been fermenting in the bowels of the Republic ; 


„ when OcTavivs came, peculiarly formed by nature, and inſtruc. 
ted by art, to quicken their operation, and exalt them to their ma- 


„ turity.' 


What is here ſaid of the reſemblance of veruments to natural bo- | 


dies is unqueſtionably true; but for the reſt of this zeligiouſly grave 
ſpeculation, what ſolidity is there in it? CicRO had preſerved the 
City from being ſet on fire, and perhaps the greater part of the 
Senators from being maſſacred ; but the ilegal method he had taken, 
*without 73 to do thoſe ſervices, farj from eftabliſhing Liberty 
more firmly than ever, or having a tendency to reſtore Liberty (of 
which there was hardly a ſhadow remaining) haſtened the introduction 


of deſpotic monarchy, And the ſpeculation of the reverend HiltCrian 


07 


liſbed more firmly than ever, an infant Meuld be thrown into the 
evorld, who, within the courſe of twenty years, effected what Ca- 
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_+CarrruiNe was in a condition to make a ſtouter reſiſt- , of R. 
ance than the Senate had imagined : He had filled up gef 
his troops to the number of 1499 legious, or about twelve 61. 
thoufand fighting men, of which a fourth part only was com- Midd. 223. 


pletely armed, the reſt furniſhed with what chance offer- 
ed, darts; lances, clubs. Truſting to the proper ſtrength 


of the Conſpiracy, he refuſed at firſt to enh/# Slaves, whoSaliuſt.;6. 


flocked: to him-in great numbers. - He knew that he 
ſhould quickly have ſoldiers enough, if his friends per- 
formed their part at home : So that when the Conſul 
Ax roxi us approached tou ards him with his army, he 
ſhifted his quarters, and made ſrequent motions and 
marches through the mountains, ſometimes towards Gaul, 
Sometimes tewards the City, in order to avoid an engage- 
ment, till he could hear ſome news from Nome But 


when, the fatal account came, of the death of LEnTULUs. 


and the 'reft; the face of his affairs began preſently ta 


change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the deſerti- 


on of thoſe, whom the hopes of victory and 2 had 
drawn tokis camp, His firſt attempt therefore was by 
long marches and private roads through te Apennine, 10 
vate bis cſcape into Gaul; but Q MzrTeLLusCerrs, 
who had been ſent thither before by C1czro, imagining 
tnat he would take that reſolution, had ſecured all the 
paſſes, and poſted himſelf fo advantageouſly with an ar- 
my of three legions, thatit was impoſſible for him to force 


his way on that fide ; whilſt, on the other, the Conſut,,;, 


AnToONIus, with a much greater force, blocked him up 
behind, and encloſed him within the mountains. It is ſaid 
that Ax roxt us had no inelination to fight with CA rILI NR, 


on the inſcrutable methods of previdence, would certainly have appeat- 
od not leſs ingenious, if it had been to this effect: That, during the 

Conſulſhip of Ci cxxo, who, when RTR, bad, for the ſake of 
his own advancement, given the firſt ſtab to the Roman Axis TOCRACx, 
by perſuading the ProrLs to pajs the Manitian Law: and aue, 
4 a zeal to ſupport that. Ag1STOCRACY, when it was his private, 
by an evil Example of diſpenſing with the Law; unneceſſarily, an in- 

fent ſbould be thrown into the work! who, in the courſe of a few years, 

gave the finiſhing blow to the Ariſtocratic Domination, delivered 

up Ci ge Ro, its moſt eloquent and moſt loquacious Advocate, to the 

ſword of his particular and implacable enemy 


Vol. VI. ge but 


intereſt to have it ſupported, gave the ſecond ſtab to it, when Coxsv1,, 


£0 


691, 


Pro Sext. 


8. 


* 
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- Y. of R. but would willingly have given him an opportunity 


to eſcape, had not his Queſtor SExT1vs (who was C1- 
CERO's creature) and his Lieutenant PETRE1vs, urged bin: 


on, againſt bis will, 10 force CATILINE 10 the neceſſity of a 


battle: Who, ſeeing all things deſperate, and nothing 
left but/either to die or conquer, reſolved to try his 


Dio. I. 37, fortune againſt Ax roxtus, though much the ſtronger, 


pP. 47- 


Salluft . 


rather than againſt METELLvs, in hopes (ſays Dio) that, 
out of regard to. their former friendſbip and counextons, the 
Conſul might poſſibly contrive ſome way at laſt of _ throwing 
the viclory into bis hands, But AnTox1vs happening to 
be ſeized at that very time with a fit of the Gout, or pre- 


tending ſo to be, the command fell of courſe to his 


Lieutenant PETRELUS, This officer had ſerved with 
great reputation for above thirty years together in the 
army, either as a Tribune, a Prefeft, a Lieutenant, or a 
Prator, ſo that he was acquainted with moſt of the 


| ſoldiers, and with the gallant actions they had per- 


formed; by the mention of which he ſpirited them up 
to maintain their character; and at the ſame time he 
repreſented to them that they were going to fight for 
their Altars, their Children, their Country, againſt a 


gang of robbers, who were not half armed. 


On the other hand, CaTiLiNg, having firſt, in a 
ſpeech to his followers, urged them by every motive he 
could think of to exert their utmoſt courage, ſent away 
all the horſes in his army, and among the reſt his owy, 


chuſing to fight on foot, that, by letting his men ſee 


tne danger to him and to them was equal, they might 
be the more animated to a gallant behaviour. All his 


Contrricns, his Eyocati [experienced veterans who had 
ſerved out their legal time} and the ſtouteſt and beſt ar- 
mad of his other ſoldiers he placed in the front, where he 


himſelf ſtood by Marzvus's Silver Eagle, before menti- 
oned. To MAaNL1vs he gave the command of the right; 
to a native of Feſulæ the left. A deſperate battle enſu- 
ed. The legions of the Republic fought with uncon- 
querable bravery, thoſe of CATILINE with deſperate 
and immovable obſt inacy; reſolved to vanquiſh or 
die, not a man recoiled; there was not one who _ 

elther 
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either give or accept of quarter. CATILINE, at the head 
of a ſelect company, moved about in the van, relieving 
thoſe who were hard preſſed, bringing up freſh men to 
ſupfſ the place of the wounded, and providing for all 
exigencies: he himſelf often fighting in perſon, and per- | 
forming the part of a ſtout ſoldier as well as of a good 
commander. PzTRE1vs, finding a reſiſtance. beyond his 
expectation, brought up the Prætorian cohort againſt the 
enemies center, which was thereby broken; and though 
they rallied here and there, faced about upon him, and 
made ſome ſhort reſiſtance, inthe end he put them 
all to the ſword ; and then turned upon the flanks of the 
wings. MaNL1vs and the Fe/ulan, the two comman- 
ders, were among the firſt that fell. CaTiLing ſeeing 
his forces reduced to a very ſmall number, and calling 
to mind (as Salluſ ſuppoſes) his noble family, and the Salluſt. 59 
figure he had formerly made in the world, ruſhed into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, and was there ſlain, fight- 
ing to the laſt. Some few ſoldiers of the center (which 
had been broi.2 by the Prætorian cohort) lay ſcattered 
about, yet not one of them wounded in the back. Ex- 
cept theſe, almoſt every one lay dead upon the very 
ſpot where he had ſtood at firſt. But Cartitineg him- 
ſelf was found at a great diſtance from his own men, 
ong the dead bodies of his enemies, Not yet quite 
reathleſs, he retained, in the agonies of death, that 
fierceneſs of countenance which had been always natural 
o him. Out of the whale number of the rebels not fo 
has one man, above the rank of a flave, was taken, 
either fighting or running away. It proved a bloody 
and a mournful victory to the army of the Republic,“ 
the braveſt men of the legions being all either killed or 
grievouſly wounded. 
Thus ended this famed conſpiracy in the beginning of Midd. p. 
the Conſulſhip of SiLANUs and MuR ana, © Whilſt 228. 
* the ſenſe of all CicERO's ſervices (ſays his Engliſh 
*© Hiſtorian) was freſh, he was repaid for them to the 
“full of his wiſhes, and in the very way that he deſir- 
*© ed, by the warm and grateful applauſes of all orders 
＋ * o&f the City, For, beſides the honours already 
Wa mentioned, 


Pd 
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mentioned, L. GeLL1vs, who had been Conſul and 
In Pifon, © Cenſor, faid in a ſpeech to the Senate, that the Re- 
3. public owed him a Civic-Crown for ſaving them from 
e rxuing. And Carbtus, in a full Houſe, declared him 

Plut. in © the I *ather of his Country, as CA ro likewiſe did from 

Cic. & © the Roftra, with the loud acclarnations of the whole 
Appian, p. % People: Whence Pliny, inhonour of his memory, cries 

Pfin. Hig... out, 2 1hcu,* who caſt firſt ſaluted the parent of thy | 
% Country.. This title, the moſt glotious that a mor- 

& tal can wear, was from this precedent uſurped after- 

| «© wards by thoſe - who of all mortals deſerved it the . 

| “ leaſt, the Emperors ; proud to extort from ſlaves and 

| & flatterers what Ci c RO obtained from the 1 EREE vote 8 

T 

F 

I 

Q 
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| of the Senate and People of Rome. 

| * — — Rama parentem 

4 Koma Patr em Fairiæ Cicer onent libera dixit. | 

= WOOL. 6; 
1 Turr, C1cnRo, Rink while FREE, nor yet enthrall d 

| * To Tyrant 5 will, thy Cnentry's Parent call'd.- L 


a 

C 

“ All the towns of Taly followed the example of the 1 

| * metropolis in decreeing extraordinary honours to him; 5 
« and Carva in particular choſe bim their Patron, and h 

In Piſon. & er effed a gilt flatue 10 Him. . 


11. 4 SalLvst; who allows him the W of an ex- 5 
| - cc cellent Conſul, ſays not a word of any of theſe honours, a 
| & nor gives him any greater ſhare of praiſe than what . 
| e could not be diſſembled by an om There are me 
| © two obvious reaſons' for this reſervedneſs : Firſt, the 5 
| & perſonal enmity, which, according to tradition, ſubſiſted + 
| 4 — them. Secondly, the time of publiſhing ' bis | © 
1 « Hiftory, in the reign of AvcvsTvs, while the name 80 
| « of CicrRo was ſtill obnoxious toenvy.” 
| To this it may be anſwered, that Sa LL usr might : N 


think the compliments made to the Conſul by particu- | 
Jar Senators of his own faction not worthy of an Hiſto- | 


— 


rian's notice: That he has related the affair throughout, au 
not like an enemy to Cicxko, but in a manner ſo ho- Va 
nourable for him, as to ma KC fome think, that the miſ- - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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underſtanding between them was not ſubſiſting when See Le 


SALLUsT wrote the hiſtory of CATILINE's conſpiracy. 


But what ſhall we ſay of his omitting to mention Ci-Salluſt. 


CERO's Fourth Oration againſt CATILINE, and of His giv- 
ing (as M. Morabj): obſerves ©) all the honour of the day to 
Caro, to whom alone he aſcribes the Senate's being 
brought to decree the death of the Conſpirators? Ci- 
cERO's Engliſh Hiſtorian has built much upon that fourth 
Oration, and has filled ſeven pages of his Hiſtory with 
the ſubſtance of it: Yet it is obſervable; that, this no- 
table ſpeech is no where taken notice of by PLUTARCH 
in his life of CicER, or of Cxsar, or of Caro; nay 
PLUTARCH- reports; that what CiœkRo ſaid, after 
CæsAR had ſpoke; was in ſupport of Czsar's opi- 
nion. Nor is the faid fourth Oration mentioned. by Ar- 
PIAN, or Dio, or SUETON1Us, or VELL. PAT ERCTU- 
LUs; and one may reaſonably conjecture, from a letter 
of CicRo to Arrius, L. 12: Ep. 21. that, ſeven years 
after CicERo's Conſulſhip; neither Bu rùs nor ATTL- 
cus knew any thing of that fourth Oratiau; which was 
- probahly compoſed on dccaſion of Bx u rus's having giv- 
en more honour to CA ro, in relating the debate about 
CATILINE,. than Cicero thought. was conſiſtent with 
his own glory: Indeed it ſeems to have many internal 
probable proofs of its being, not an extemporary ſpeech; 
but; a laboured compoſition; made at leiſure, many 
years after the debate; 4 diſguſtful panegyric upon his 
own. foreſiglit, wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, magnanimity, 
prodigious courage and contempt of death; though 
PLUTARCH; writing of this very tranſaction, tells us, 
that the Orator was in no reputation for courage. 

His Exgliſb Hiftorian, concerning the debate in the 
Senate; writes thus: 


* Theſe 1w9 contrary opinions (that of S1LANus andyygd 


40 that of CsAB) being propoſed, the next queſtion was 211. 


., © Caton, dans Salluſte, a tout Ihonneur de cette journee ; enſorte 
qu'on ne fait auquel croire, ou de PHiſtorien qui rapporte le fait a 
Favantage decelui-la, ou de notre Orateur qui sen — toute la 
gloire, de vient ſoa propre panegyriſte Morab. Hit. de Cic. p. 143. 
5 D 3 . which 


— 


* 
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* hich of them ſhould take place: Cs AR's had made 


* a great impreſſion on the Aſſembly, and ſtaggered 


e even SILANUs, who began to excuſe and mitigate the 


s ſeverity of his vote; and Crcgro's friends were going 


<& forwardly into it as likely to create the leaſt trouble 
to CicERo himſelf, for whoſe peace and ſafety they be- 
gan to be ſolicitous: When Crctro, obſerving the 
« inclinations of the Houſe, and riſing up to put the 
e queſtion, made hrs 22 Speech, which now remains 
on the ſubject of this tranſaction; in which he deli- 
„ vered his ſentiments with all the ſcill both of the Orator 
* and the Stateſman 5 and while he ſeemed to ſhew a 
« perſeCt neutrality, and to give equal commendation 
< to botli the opinions, was artfully labouring all the 


_ «-while to turn the ſcale in favour of S1LAanus's, which 


e he conſidered as a neceſſary example of ſeverity in 


the preſent circumſtances of the Public.“ 


That this maſter piece of oratory and political ſkill 


was never ſpoken, one may reaſonably conclude from 


the following conſiderations : 


Midd.213. 1, He tells the Houſe that there are wo opinions be- 


fore them, whereas in reality there was but one ; for Si- 
LANUs, and all thoſe who had aſſented to what he at 


© Sueton. firſt adviſed (among whom was the Conſul's “ brother 
in Cæſ. 14 Quin r us) had gone over toCzsar's opinion. 


/ 


2. He repreſents Cs AR as voting for every other way 
of puniſÞment except death, which not being true, but 
directly contrary to what Cs AR had advited, it is not 
likely the Orator, while Czsar Was preſent, : would 
impute it to him. For inſtance, Cs AR did not ad- 
viſe to have the criminals beaten with rods, but ſpeaks of 


that puniſhment as no leſs illegal, without a hearing - 
and judgment of the whole People, than dearh itſelf, 


3. He repreſents Cs AR as having voted for*perpe- 


tal impriſonment, which his words, in the ſpeech given 


us by SALLUusT, do not import: Neither could a vote 

of the SExATE deprive the Pror LE of their right of 

zudging the Priloners, and determining their Fate, 
Add to this, that Cæs AR (according to PLUTARCH'S 

repeated teſtimony) moved ſor the cloſe pers 
| | © 


A . eius CEE 1 


 wncondemned by the PropLE, with death, is quite ludi- 
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of the priſoners only 20 Ca TILINE Hu be defeated and Id. in Cic. | 
cruſhed, and more aniple information of the Conſpiracy & in Cat. 5 
could be taken at leiſure. And ArPran ſays expreſsly, De Bell. 
that the impriſonment propoſed by Cs AR was only ll Civ. 431. 
the war ſhould be ended, and the criminals could be. brought 
to tryal, | 

4. CicEro's anſwer to CæsAx, concerning Catus 
Ga Acchus's law, which forbad the puniſhing Ci r1z Rus, 


crous. Entmt!ts, ſays the Orator, are no Ci rtZxxs; 
therefore the priſoners, having been declared ENEMigs by 
the SEN ATE, have no title to the benefit of that law. Would 
he have talked thus, CzsaR preſent ? | 

5. He affirms, that Caivs Gxaccuvs had ſuffered 
death by oxDER of the PEOPLE | A notorious falſity, and 
contradictory to what he had ſaid in his firſt ſpeech againſt 
CATILINE., But, had it been true, would the Orator 
thence infer that the Pxor LE were diſſatisfied with the 
Law in queſtion? Or would he infer from the PtorLr's 
having ſentencedCarvs GRA cus to death, that the Sz- 
NATE might legally inflict on a Citizen the ſame 
puniſhment ? Can we ſuppoſe ſuch diſcourſe from Ct- 
Ro in full Senate? 
6. He refutes, beforehand, CA ros AxcUuuENT for 
putting the priſoners ib death without tryal, by ſaying, That 
the People were not wanting in their zeal and duty on 
this occaſion; that the whole body of the people were aſſem- 
bled for the defence of the Senate : that the whole Roman 
People were of one and the ſame mind, If fo, there could 
be no ground to apprehend a reſcue, nor therefore any 
2 of ſentencing the priſoners to immediate 
death. | | 

If any admirer of Cicero's. virtues ſhould pretend, 
that more regard ought to be had to what CIcERO himſelf 
Jays concerning the affair of CaT1LINE, than to what SAL- 
LusT has written, or any, or all of the writers above- 
mentioned, this to my apprehenſion, may be ſafely de 
med ; nay, with great appearance of reaſon it may be 
ſaid, that no one of thoſe writers can poſſibly _— 

| | | a 


ff 
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leſs etedit than Cicero, when his glory or the intereſt 
of his Party is in queſtion; | WK | 
PLbTARCH informs us, that CicERo, in an Oration 
. ** which he made pon his Conſulſbip, expreſsly wrote, that 
nass us came to bis houſe one night; and put into his hands 
aà letter, containing an account of CATILINE's  proceen- 
iugs; and aſſured him, dt the ſame time, that the conſpi- 
<- racy there ſpoken of, was real and certain. Yet the ſane 
_* 'CicgRv, in another of his Orations, which did not ap- 
<6 -pear. till after Ck Ass us and CæsAR were dead, accuſed 
them beth of being in that Conſpiracy. What ſhall 
we think of ſuch a Writer? What credit can 
* he deſerve as an Hiſtorian?” His Eugliſʒß Panegy- 
Vid. ſupr. riſt makes no mention, in the proper place, of this 
p. 9. nightly viſit of Cx Ass us to the Conſul ; but, after he 
has finiſhed the ſtory, tells us, that © Cxassus, who 
% had always been Cicxxo's enemy, by an officiouſnefs 
* .of bringing letters of mielligence io him, during the a- 
arm of the plot, ſeemed 10 betray à conſciouſneſs of ſome 
'« guilt.” I ſhall make no comment on this inſtanee of 
the Hiſtorian's immovable prejudice againſt the ſup- 
poſed enemies of his Hero. . 

Perhaps the Reader will not be diſpleaſed, if ſome 
Remarks, which have been made on CictRo's conduct in 

the affair of CariLine, ſhould cloſe this ſubject. 


DedicatiY- Tur Sotrkux, fententions My. Thomas Gordon has pronounced, that 
on of Gor- Ciceno * in his Conſulſhip, ſaved the Public with ſuch nion Ca- 
don's 1** PACITY as was hardly ever equalled, ſurely never exceeded, by 
Trar/iati- © that of any ſtateſman ; and with ſuch Non Courace as was 
en of Cic, © never ſurpaſſed by that of any Hero.“ He proceeds: I think 
Orat. a- no Romas but himſelf could have defeated che Conſpiracy of Ca- 
gainſ Cat. 111 —l queſtion whether Po could, in Ci cxRo's place, 
to Mr, “have done what Cicero did: I even queſtion whether he would 
Dodding- “ have venturee upon doing it. PourE v was a wary and diſtruſt- 
ton 1747.“ ſül man; a quality commonly joined to limited parts He was like- 
«4 wife n ſelſiſi man, making all his vu C PROCEEDINGS ſubſer- 
dient ts PERSONAL ENDS ; often purſuing theſe ens at the expence, 
and eden at the peril, of the Public.“ E 

IN. B. Ci cxx was a great admiier of Po EY. Is it certain that 
he did not make Po E v his pattern of conduct in PUBLIC ArrAIRS 
Conſider the part he acted in relation to the Manilian Las; his un- 
al and cruel eppeſition to the ſons of the proſcribed; his intended de- 

ence of CATILINE, &C.] . 
ye 


* 
- 


— 
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Tur ractT10us Colley Cibber, Eſq; Poet Lauteate, not ſubmitting Character 
to the ſentence of this grave and wiſe Judge, has, in a work dedicated and con- 
to their common Patron, made no ſcruple to deliver a contrary opinion. duct of 

In the entrance of his work, which was occaſioned by Dr. Mip-Cictro 
DLETON's Fliftory of the Life of Cicero, he obſerves, that, As the conſider- 
«« greateſt part of CI cERoO's actions, in 1, Hiſtory, are taken from ed, &c. 
«* his own account of them, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they are 1747, 
«« ſer in full as good, if not a better light, than ſometimes they will 
naturally bear.” - | 

After making himſelf merry with C1czno's ſhining breaft-plute,\iq ſupra. 

hy $a it as meer grimace, an expedient unworthy.of the ſpirit p. 8. 
of a Conſul, he thus continues: 
Me are now entering upon the notorious conſpiracy of Ca rILIxE, 
the defeat of which CI c Ro bas it at heart to erect into the monu- 
* ment of his Glory: But, in giving it our equal admiration, let us 
„follow his own advice“, by firſt enquiring wwhar ſhare either 
*© CHANCE, RASHNESS, er PRUDENCE, had in this memorable tranſ- 
244110 .—— | 

When by his vigilanceand management with Furv1a (a mittrefs 
to one of the conſpirators) he was matter of Ca TILINE's whole 
« ſcheme, and of his refolutions taken ſor the execution of it, Ci- 

*« CERO brings at the fame time his diſcovery of the plot, and his ac- 
s cufation of CaTILIxE before the Senate, without thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew any ſarther evidence than the ſplendar of his elo- 
W _—_ to ſupport it, which notwithſtanding ſo far prevailed, that, 

the Senate gave an entire credit.to the charge, and looked upon 
*© CaTILIxE with the abhorrence due to a criminal condemned. But 
Carilixx leſs diſmayed by the Orator, and obſerving no witneſs 
produced to confront him, ſo boldly ſtood upon kis innocence, that, 
* in defiance of his accuſer, he repreſented the whole a; a ſickion of bis 
enemy, offering to give ſecurity fer bis behaviour, and to deliver 
* bimfel to the cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name, even to 
« Cicero himſelf. But Cicero plainly told him, That be ſhould 
never think bimſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, when he 1vas in danger by 
« living in the ſame City with him. 

* Such a pretty-turned conclufion might ſound well in the original 
* round cadence of a Ciceronian period ; but, when our ear has been 
<« pleaſed, what has it ſaid to our underſtanding? Why, that, be- 
«* cauſe it was not ſafe to live in the ſame City with a Traitor, it 
** muſt therefore be dangerous to ſecure him! It Ci cx xo had a better 
5 reaſon 2 letting him eſcape, might not this as well have been con- 
5 cealed ?“ ä 

The ingeniops Tranſlator of many of CI cx no's orativns, in a note Guthtir's 
on that part of the firſt oration againſt CaTirive, which ſpeaks of Otrat. of 
his offer to ſurrender himſelf a Priſoner, and the rejection of that offer, Cic, tranſſ. 
thus expreſſes his ſurprize * Why, in the name of Heaven, did p. 23. 2 
not Cicero accept of CaTiILINne's offer? Why was ſo fair, ſo note v. 
* frank a propoſal rejected by the Government? The reaſon he gives 
here is an affront upon the common ſenſe of mankind. Was there 


not a place in Rexe cloſe or ſecure enough to confine this dange- 
" ; „ rous, 


- 3 
N rb 


Vid. ſupta. 
p. 11. 


| 
| 
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« rous, deteſtable rebel, in whoſe fingle perſon all the hopes of the 
4 Conſpirators centered?“ What à plauſible argument might 


ſuch an Advocate as Cicero have formed, in extenuation at leaſt 


of the crime of CarzLIxA's conſpiracy againſt the SuxATE, from the 
Se vATE's conſpiracy againſt him, plainly diſcovered by their refuſing 


189. 


* niſt rat ion as a Tyranny, a 


him : fair tryal, even when he offered bis perſon as ſecurity for bis 
Handling it. | 
Ci + Ha Engliſh Hiſtorian makes the following Apology for this 
rt of his conduct: , — 
t will ſeem ttrange to ſome, that Ci ck to, when he had certaifi 
© juformation of CarILIxZ's treaſon, inflead of ſeizing him in the 
* City, not only ſuffered but urged his eſcape, and forced him as it 
« were to begin the wat. But there was good reaſon for what he did, 
as he frequently intimates in his ſpeeches: He had many enemies 
* among the nobility, and CAT1L1NE many ſecret friends ; and though 
« he was perfectly informed of the whole progreſs and extent of - 4 
„plot, yct, the proofs being. not ready to be laid before the Public, 
Cari int's diſſimiillutian ſtill prevailed, and perſuaded great num- 
bers of his innocence; ſo that if he had impriſoned and puniſhed him 
at this time, as he deſerved, the whole ſaction were ready to 
„ raiſe a general clamour gs him, by repreſenting his admi- 
nd the plot as a forgery contrived to ſup» 
*« port it: Whereas, by driving CaTiLIxE into rebellion, he made 
« all men ſee the reality of their danger, while from an exact account 


of his troops, he knew them to be ſo unequal to thoſe of the Re- 


„ public, that there was no doubt of his being deſtroyed, if he could 
EC puſhed to the neceſſity of declaring himfelf before his other 
« projets were ripe for execution. He knew alſo, that, if CaTiLine 
vas once driven out of the City, and ſeparated from his accomplices, - 
„ who were a lazy, drunken, 1 crew, they would tuin 
„ themſelves by their own raſhneſs, and be eaſily drawn into any trap 
« which he ſhould lay for them : The event ſhewed that he judged 
„right; and by what happened afterwards, both to CaTizine 
„and to himſelf, it appeared, that, as far as human caution could 
« reach, he ated with the utmoſt prudence, in regard as well to his 
« van as to the public fafety,” Surely, if We to judge by the 
EVENT, this ſhewed juſt the contrary of what is here ſaid; it 
ſnewed that Ci c ko acted with the utmoſt imprudence, in regard to the 
iafety of the Public; ſo many brave Romans, as fell in the conſequent 
battle, being ſacrificed wholly to his unreaſonable and cowardly fears 
for his own perſon. . 
But let us attend to the I aureate's obſervations : TOY 
This confident offer of CaTiuint, with bis impadence of com- 
ing afterwards to the Capitol, while under ſuch an accuſation, ſo 
« provoked the Conſul, that he broke out into a moſt ſevere invedive 
« againſt him, and with all the fire and force F an incenſed Eloguence, 
Laid open the whole courſe of bis treaſuns, and the notoriety of his 


„This we muſt have allowed him to have done in all the 


« frronsc}-colours that could pain; the crime, or the criminal, as 


+ an 
J 
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t an object of danger, terror and deteſtation. But ſtill, without ſome 
evidence of the facts alledged, in what was this flaming eloquence 
«« to ayail againſt Car LINE? Could it have any greater force than 
*« an inditment well opened againſt him, which paſſes for no more 
than a mere fine ſpeech till the allegations of it are proved? Or if 
it was neceſſary to make Ca rILIxN odious before he was condemn- 
ed, would he have been leſs odious from evidence than from a bare 
s invective accuſation? Or, if his evidence was not judicially prepar- 
ed, why was Cicero ſo forward with his accuſation ?* 

It may likewiſe be aſked, With what appearance of reaſon could 
the Senate take ſo dangerous and illegal a ſtep as to arm the Contuls 
with deſpotic power, it they had not evidence of this plot ſum̃eient to 
convict, CaTILINE ? and, if they had, what occaſion could there be 
to grant ſuch a commiſſion to the Magiſtrates againſt a man, whoſe 

liberty, end even life, was abſolutely in their power? | 

The Laureate obſerves that Ci cx xo, though, in virtze of the Se- Cibb, 54. 
nate's. decree, he might have taken away the life of CariLIxEH by 
an executioner, thought the belt way of diſpatching him was to talk 

im into his un deflrudtion. ** He exhorts, urges, and commands him Middl. 
ts depart, and, if he would be adviſed by him, to go into a valun- 179. 
tat exile, and free them from their fears, &c.—0xr, if 
* he would not go into exile, to go, at leaſt, where he vas epected, 
into ManLivus's camp, und begin the war. 4 bee | 
And then——what was to become of him ? © My there. fays he, Cibb 
«© be might riot and exult at bis full eaſe, without the mortification of . 
*« ſeeing one honeſt man about him There he might pradliſe all that 55• 
« diſcipline to which he had been trained, of lying upon the ground, 
not only in the purſuit of his amours, but of bold and bardy enter- 

« riſes ; there be might exert all that boaſted patience 7 bunger, 
4 — and want—by which however he would ſhortly find bimſelf — 
* undone, | 

Anon we ſhall ſee whether Crcexo or fortune had the greater 

** ſhare in his ruin; but, as the caſe yet ſtands, does not that marti- . 

« al patience of thoſe hardſhips Ci cx ro ſeems to upbraid him with, 

„ ſhew CaTILI Nr more a formidable than a contemptible enemy? and 
vas that a reaſon for rather defying him to the field than condemn- 
ing him to the ſcaffold ?!——C1icero himſelf is not fo ſure of this 

<< expedient, but that he conſeſſes it needs an apology ; for, after 
his imagining what would be and owning what had beer ſaid againſt 
2 Country I ball make this gert an- Add 

* To this maſt ſacred woice of my Country make this ſhort an- 
fer, —— 1 had thought it the moft adviſable to put Car i- 

„% LINE ts death, I would not have allgwed that Gladiator the uſe of 
one moment's life. Hitherto he only ſuppoſes it not adviſable, yet 
proceeds to give inſtances where death in the like cafe had been adviſ- 
able). If in former days, ſays he, our moſt illuſtrious Citizens, 
* inſtead of ſullying, have done honour to their memories oy the de- 
*« firudtion of SaTURNINUS, the Graccnyi, FLACCUs, and ma- 

| « ny others, there is no ground to fear, that, by killing this parricide, 

1 ; + eny envy ſhould lie upon me with poſterity. (Such memorable ”__ 
** CCcCnt3 


A 
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* cedents therefore might have juſtified his ſeverity, though he had no 


Cibb. 56. 


equal 7 » yon to excule his lenity). Yet, if tbe greateſt envy wa; 
« ſure to befal.me, it was nlways my perſuaſion, that envy acquired 
* by wirtue, was really glory, not envy.” .. ; : 


If theſe were his real ſentiments, how came his natural paſſion for 
glory ſo coolly to Abandon him, as not to ſeize this laudable oceaſion 


of advancing it; by following the practice of the atore-cited illuftri- 


NMiidd. 18 1. 


ous Citizens, in making the imm ate death of CaTiLINg an emu- 
lous proof bf his ok, juſtice an wirtue ? 7G oi HS... 
„% But, as if he had been aſked this queſtion, he further accounts 
© for his conduct by declaring, Thar; even in the Senate. 
* There * who either do not ſee tbe dangers that hang over 
4 1, or diſſemble what they ſee; who, by the ſoftneſs of their votes, che- 


ib CaTarLine's hopes, and add ftrength to the conſpiracy by not 


believing it. hoſe autherity influences many, not only 4 the 
ti wicked, but the weak : Why, 75 I had puniſhed this man -as be de- 
© ſerved, would not hade failed ta cry vut upon me for acting the N- 
ant. New I am perſuaded, that, when he is once gone into 


„ ManLivs's camp; whither be aftuilly deſigns to go, none can be lo 


«6 filly „1 Not th ſee there is plot, none ſo wicked as not te acknowle'l, e 
it; whereas, by taking him off alone, though this peſtilence ſboul d E 
« ſomewhat checked, it could not be ſuppreſſed. 't 


Cibb. 58. * And therefore, to make it a moot point wheiller Cirirint 


** ſhould not ſuppreſ3 the Republic, he fends him to an army that ex- 
« pected him, and to which army, if he had no hopes of ſucceſs, Ee 


would never have gone. Or if Cicero knew Cxtttine to be 


** raſh, yet raſhneſs does not always end in ruih. However, C1ctxo, 
not liking the face of a traitor fo near him, judged; that this /nare 
of his e/cape would be a ſurer way to ſecute him; for, when once 
his open rebellion became an evidence of the conſpiracy, it mult 
be believed with a vengeance. The evidence indeed muſt be allowed 


to be pretty ttrong ; but that Cicexo's fo far aſſiſting the rebel- 


lion was the wiſeſt way of coming at a proof of the conſpiracy, 
ſeems to be a depth in politics not eaſily to be fathomed. To leave 
open the gates of a town, to ſee if the army of an enemy would 
have the impudence to enter it, would be a ſwange way of deſtroy- 
ing an enemy. CaT1LINE in Rome might have been no more than a 


a . 
* 


* 
LO 


lion in the toil ; but if Cicero turned him looſe, only, like a 


„ bag-fox, to catch him again—ſhall we call it the glory or the ſport 
of a ſtateſman ? But, not toloſe the reſpect due to Ci ce- 
** Ro, let ua, before we obſerve upon the conſequences of his letting 
« CaTiLine eſcape, ſee how they both in the Senate take leave ot 
one another. a Ane 

* Ciczno, having ſo eloquently expoſed and blackened him, 
turns to Car 1LI AE with an air of ſecurity, and thus confound 
„him: | "TS 

« With theſe omens, CaTtLiNA, of all proſperity to the public, 
« but of defirudion to thyſelf, and all theſe who bawe joined themſelves 
« with thee in all kinds of parricide, go thy way into this impious and 
 abominable war. ; . 

| « That 
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That is——now I have ſhewn the world how rank and filthy a 
< traitor you are, I ſcorn to foul my fingers with you; therefore get 
gut, go, troop to the open field, and there——punithh yourſelf. | 
„ CAaT1LINE, aftoniſbed at the thunder of his ſpeech, with dun- 
* caſt looks and ſuppliant voice, begged of the Fathers not to believe 
foo haſtily what was ſaid againſt 2 by an enemy, &c. but, as he 
© vas going on to give ſoul linguage, the Senate interrupted him, cal- 
* ling bin traitor an — ? CONE BET 0 0-1-8 | 
So far, at leaſt, C1cxrxo had the Senate's voice to ſupport him 
azainft whatever fears dr apprehenſions the fierceneſs of CaT1- 
* LANE or his adherents might — raiſed in him; but CaTILIxE 
« was fo _ with the Senate's diſclaiming ' him, that, to their 


46 


* 


teeth, he defied them all in this remarkable manner: 
 *. That, fince he was circumvented, and driven headlong _ ene- 
mies, he would'quench the flame'wwhich was raiſed about him by the 
common ruin; and ſo ruſhed out of the aſſembly. 8 
„So uncommon an event in Hiſtory cannot, ſure, but raiſe the 
* aſtoniſiment of an attentive Reader ! What a confuſed idea does this 
© leave us of the Reman Government ! that ſuch an audacious ſpirit, 
after ſo outrageous'a menace to a full Senate, ſhould, without let 
or moleſtation, be turned looſe to put his wickedneſs in practice 
** Sure, ſuch enormous licences could not be deemed a right among 
e their- boaſted ſweets of liberty? Was their Public Safety of an 
© inferior confideration to the life or confinement of a freeborn Con- 
** ſpirator ? Or (if this ſuppoſition is too ſtrong) could it til! be a 
breach of privilege, if ſome honeſt Patriot had taken CaT1ir1ng 
dy the throat, and brought him back to their reſentment and juſ- 
« tice? If CaTirLine, after ſuch a declaration, found his way open 
„ to MaxLivus's camp, how ſhall we reconcile this tameneſs of 
the Senate tocommon-ſenſe or policy? Shall we take from them 
all capacity or cognizance-of government? call them no longer Fa- 
«« thers of their Country, but rather ſons of anarchy, without regard 
of duty, dignity of rank, or ſprit? Or can all this artful Lenity of 
Ci c xo be reconciled with (or refined into) the profound policy of 
* a Conful, to whoſe hands (by an expreſs cautionary decree of 
the Senate againſt this very man) the Public Safety was com- 
© mitted ? | 7 0 oo REES 
Indeed the dignity of a National Juſtice ſeems to be but very ill 
<<. maintihgd, when ſhe rather chuſes to call her criminals out to the 
? Combat than to her Tribunal. It would be very odd to ſee a 
Lord Chief Juſtice turn Champion, and, inſtead of paſſing ſen- 
* tence upon a Traitor, offer him the ſatisfaction of a Gentleman. 
What might have been the conſequence of the meaſures taken 5. 
« by Cicero, let us judge from the opinion of 8a U usr. oe 
* Now ſuppoſe (ſays he) CaTiLing Had conquered in the firſt en- 
gagement, or had even retired with loſs, ſurely very tragical cala- 
* mities muſt have overwhelmed the Commonwealth; nor would the 
** conquerors have been ſuffered to enjoy their victory long, ſince, when 


they were weakened and exhauſted, whoever had ſuperior power - 
« nw have ſeized the government, and oppreſſed the Public Li- 
6 erty. | we --j ; : 
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If this has any weight, could there have been more danger in 
ſeizing Car 1L IE than in letting him go? But, to ſet aſide theſe 


on CAT1LINE's being ſo elaquently driven from Rome, | 
*« Cicero, the next day, to unite the various ſentiments of th 


People into an approbation of his conduct in the Senate, calls 


them together in the Ferum, where he recounts the whole tranſac- 
tion, with chiefly the ſame arguments, that had induced him to the 
meaſures he had taken : But as this point has been already obſery- 
ed upon, let it paſs without further Notice, than that here, in the 


ſecure joy of his heart, (p. 18g.) Ci ER ſeems almoſt ludicrouſ- 


ly to triumph over the reit of the Conſpirators yet remaining in 
Rome. After deſcribipg their prone lives and converſations, 
he declares it injufferably impudent for ſuch men to pretend to plot, 


c. What could it avail in his juſtification of letting Ca- 


TILINE go, to tell the People, in the moſt eloquent language, 
that all his accomplices were a company of ſots and blockheads ? 
He firſt tells the SenaTe, that, thoſe who had deſerted Car- 
LINE's army, and ſtaid behind were more to be dreaded than the ar- 
my itſelf ; and then tells the PeoyLE, that thoſe wery accomplices 
were a lazy, drunken, thoughtleſs crew, who he knew would ruin 
themſelves. Which of thele inconfiſtent aſſertions (ſays the Lau- 
reate) are we to ſuppoſe could be true ? and from wh part of 


the Roman Hiſtory does it appear, that ta delay the death of Ca- 


TILINE © was the moſt glorious way of cruſhing the conſpiracy ?”* 


If Catitineg, as Ci ck RO owns, was the life and ſoul of the con- 


ſpiracy, why would Cicero (with ſuch public danger) prolon 

the lite of it? How many hours could the conſpiracy have livec 
when the Head was off? Whatever danger aroſe from the ſingu- 
larity of C1ctro's expedient, he was anſwerable for; and how 
dear the fuſpended puniſhment of this fierce offender was after- 
wards bought, SaLLusT f. to tell us with a ſigh, in 16s 


account of the honet lives it coſt to defeat him, vis. 


© The victory, indeed, fell to the Commonwealth, but was accompa- 
nied with bloodſhed enough to check their jay, * the Bra veſt . 
them æuere either killed in the fight, or left , griewouſly wounded, 
Nay, as there were many that viſited the field, whether for curiofi- 
ty br ſpril, and turned over the carcaſes of the rebels, ſome dliſcover- 
ed a friend, ſome a kinſman, others a 670 ; ſome too there found 
their particular enemies; ſa that through the whole army was ſeen 
a various diſplay of contrary paſſions, gladneſs and ſorrow, mourg- 
ing and rejnicing.. [Gordon's Tranſlation.) Such was the canſe- 
quence of CICERO's lenity. | | 
hut notwithſtanding this expence of civil blood, the Conſpiracy 
at laſt was ſuppreſſed, and Ci cx RO had the glory of it. And if 


the expence had been leſs, might not the glory have been greater? 


But if, at ſuch a time, nothing was thought too much for their 
Preſerver, it is not to be wondered at ; a People ſo tranſparted 
for their deliverance ſeldom repine at the price of it ; joy is too 


generous a paſſion to look into the dry accounts of dangers paſt, and 
« peyments in proſe ceſtlitile to make ; but ꝑoſterity, who have not 


the 


. conſequences, let us attend to What really followed up- 
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« the ſame paſſions to blind them, may think it more amuſement than 
trouble to ſee the balance ſet right, before they pay in io Ciczro 
„ the applauſe he demands for it. Let us enquire then how much of 
that praiſe was demonſtrably due to Fortune.” 3 
The —— obſerves, ** that it was the work of Fortune, not Vid. ſupr. 
pf Ciczro, that the Allebrogian Deputies kept not their faith with p 33. 
the Roman Conſpirators.“ [Indeed Cicero himſelt, as we have ſeen, note '. 
diſclaims alt merit in this particular: That the ambaſſadors of a nation ſa In Cat. 3. 
55 and ſo able and willing to make war upon us, ſbould ſligbt 
the hopes of dominion————muſt needs be the effett of a divine inter- 
poſition.] - And jf it afterwards coſt ſo much blood to vanquiſh Cari- 
LINE, unaſſiſted by the Allobroges, what calamities might not have 
enſued, had his army been ſtrengthened by ſuch able and willing aux- 
iliaries ? The extraordinary joy of Cicgro, and of the whole Peo- 
ple of Rome, on occaſion of the 95 diſcloſing the ſecret en- 
gagements they had entered into, and turning evidence againſt the 
Conſpirators, ſhewed plainly that a great dagner was thought to have 
been eſcaped by that diſcoyery. ** And what brought the Pub- 
he into * danger (ſays the Laureate) but the refined poliey of Ci- 
„ CERO 
Add to all this, that Cxceno's collegue, Aw row ius, who is faid . 
to have been embarked in the ſame cauſe with CaT11.1ne, and to have See Midd. 
bad no inclination te fight with him; and in whom CaTiL1NE, to the P. 228, 
laſt, had hopes, that, out id regard to their former engagements, he P. 22 T. 
would contrive ſome way of throwing the wiclory in 3 hands, was 
inveſted with the ſame deſpotic authority, in virtue of which C1 ce- 
Ro took upon him to diſpenſe with the laws. What dependance 
could Ci cke reaſonably have upon a man to wicked and infamous 
as Axroxios ? What ſecurity that he would act contormably to the 
purpoſe of his commiſſion, and not betray his conttituents to his old 
Friend and companion ? And, in that caſe, how fatal might have 
been the conſequence | | | 
To what hidden cduſe then are we to impute the ſurprizingconduRt 
of Ci cx xo in ſuffering, nay in forcing CaTiLINE to leave Rome, and go 
to MaxL1ius's camp? The Canſul gives the Senate a hint, that a 
fecret reaſon had witheld him from taking away the life of that Trai- 
tor; and preſently after ſeems to blab the ſecret, that it was his 
„ apprehenſion of the clamours which ſuch ſeverity might have rait- 
1 0 If men ave perverſe as to complain of CarILI NA“ being dri- 
* ven away, what would they have ſaid, it he had been put to death ? 
44 Why. great deal more, perhaps, (anſwers the Laureate) but, 
„ when the diſaffected had ſaid their worit, honeſt men would, at 
« leaſt, have had this to ſay, That, had he been put to death in the 
City, he could never bave faced them in the Field, or have tilled 
« fo many ef his fellow Citizens at the bead of an army. 
The Laureate, in his oblervations upon this tranſaction, ſuppoſes 
all along that the Conſul, at the time when he drove CaTiring out 
of the City, could legally have taken away his life, and ought to 
have done it; and this is ſuppoſed to be true, becauſe Ci c xo lays it. 
But CsAR and the popular party in the Senate were not of this opi- 
piog: And it is very evident from CierRo's apprehenſion of 
| _ eclamourt 
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clamours, that he did not think he could juſtify the putting Ca Ti- 
1E to death without a previous trial and condemnation by the 
People 

But how ſhall we account ſor his not ſeizing the Traitor, and keep- 
ing him in cleſe cuſtody till he could be brought to juſtice in due form? 
For my own part; I verily believe, that the bervic Conſul ſpoke from his 
heart, when he faid, he /hould always think himſelf in danger while 
in the ſame City with Carri.ing ; and that this cowardly fear was 


the true reaſon of his rejecting the Conſpirator's offer of becoming his 


priſoner. Nor can I any way account, but by the like fear, for his 
haſty execution of Lentvrvs and the other accomplices of Carr- + 
LINE's treaſon : For, as he had ſuch indiſputable proofs of their 
ouijr, even their own confeſſion, and there was ſuch an univerſal 
dread and detetation of them in the city, what doubt could remain 
of the people's giving ſentence againſt them after a fair and open trial? 
But Cicerq, knowing that 70 fill him was one of their principal ob- 
jeQs, could not think himſelf ſafe a ſingle hour while they were 
ay | ee 

So much for the H16n Caractxv and Hicn Courace with 
which C1 CceRo is ſaid to have ſaped the Public. 

His real merit in this affair was, doubtleſs, very confiderable. 
The Conſpirators had projected the ſetting fire to the City in ſeverat 
places at the ſame time, in order ta facilitate the maſſatre of fhoſe 
whom they had deſtined to deſtruction; probably the gregter part of 
the Senate ; many of theother rich Citizens whoſe wealth they co» 
veted ; their creditors eſpecially ; and all their perſonal enemies. C1- 
or xo, remarkably fortunate, in receiving intelligence of theſe things, 
firſt from a harlot, and then from the Allabrog ian Deputich, made a 
ſkilful uſe of the information, and by his affiduity and *provident care 
effectually defeated the miitchievous plot, fo far as it regarded the fire 
and the maſſacre. Otherwiſe, it is likely, there would have beef a 
ſcene of blood and deſolation reſembling that in the time of SyLLa's 
victory; whoſe cut-throats and their creatures, the honeff, — 
now, in their turn, have had their throats cut - This indeed would 


* 
' 


not have been much to the detriment of the fate ; but then, wit 
thoſe bahditti, many innocent perſons would have been murdered, 


und a great number of induftnous artiſans and ſhopkeepers totally 
ruined by the conflagration : The city therefore, in general, became 
greatly obliged to the Conſul for kis timely ſeizing and ſecuring the 
perſcns of the Conſpirators, which totally averted the impending evil: 
Ard if, after doing his fellow Citizens this effectual ſervice, be had 
deen content with the conſtiouſueſs of having done it, and the fur- 
ther rewatd of their grateful applauſes ; and not liſtened to his cow- 
andjy fears, ſo as to be ſeduced by them to act the tyrant, violating 
the laws, in a moſt tender point, without any neceſſity. ; he would un- 
queitionably have deferved——2liof the fortieth part of the praiſe 
he claimed for his performances. As to the compliments made to him 
by CaTULUus in the SENATE, and by Caro the year following, 
| from 


c PruTARct tells us, that on account, not of any bad action but, ofcthe - 
exceſſive and ncrer- ceaſing praiſes which Ci Eso, aſter his e.'ploit, beſlowed on 


"-- ah 
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from the Roſtra (in a ſpirit of oppreſſion to C::5an and Pov) anc Vid. Midd. 
the loud acclamations of the multituile thereupon, Whence © Pr.1 wel 227. 
jn honour to his memory, cries ct, Hail thou, whunvall firſt ſalut- Un. Hift, 
„ ef ParenT or tur CounTay,” it ſeems quite ridiculous ta bring N. 7. 30. 
thoſe compliments of two leaders of à faction, and roſe buzzas of a 
mob, as proofs that Ci cx x obtained the molt glorious title which 
a mortal can wear—PFatutx v? Mis CounTRry-<from the PRE 
„ure of the SexaTx and Pforte of Rome. Was Rome REFA 
at-this time? Or could CI R derive ahy honour, from the applauſ- 
ese given g0 his adminiſtration by thoſe Citizens who, ſoqn after, on 
account of chat wery admim/iration, baniſhed him his country ? 
They were as REER then as waen they aflented to Car o's confpli-- 

ment to him. Whit af idea does his Engliſh Hiffarian give us of .the 
FREEDPM of Rome, when he makes us 7 that. in the Conſulſhip of 
his patriot Hero, the very deliberations of the ,SexaTE, concerning 
LenTpLUs and the other priſoners, were xoT res that Cs, d! 
tor having declared againſt diſpenſing with the laws, ** had ſome dit-g.. OY of 6 
<< ficulty to eſcape 2vith life from the rage of the Knights *, ah guard. C "Fs 
« ed the avenues of the Senate; robere be durſt not venture to ahHEÜhl6“/h 
* any more till he entered upon his Pretorſhip with the newyear F 
It is not without reaſon, therefore, that the Author of the Decla aste 1 
on againſt Ci c ra reproves the folly of his Cedant arma toge, wc © 
dat laureg lingue ; as if the ſole power of his eloquence, and wi: 
put any weapon bat his tongue, he had done, choſe exploits of which 
he boaſted. Quaſi verò togaius, et non armatus, c que gliriari:, 
confeceris. 


himſelf, he became odious and intolerable, That in the Senate, the aſlemblies of 
the People, and the Courts of. Juſtice, every body - was dunned and. desſened 
with the names CATIL INA and Lyn TULUs, which the Orator was for ever ſour 
ing in their ears: And that his writings of every.kind were ſo ſtufeq with pane- 
gyrics upon himſelf, as to deſtroy the. pleaſure of reading them, notwithſtanding 
all the charms of his wit, and the muſic of his language. 

+ 4 4 In the abfence of Pour zv, who was ſent to war firſt againſt the pirates, 
and then againſt MI TUR DATES, the ſtrength of the Commony [not withſtand- 
ing the reſtoration of the Tribuhitian privileges in the contfulſtip of Pour v 
« and CxAagsvs) gridually diminiſhed (ſays Sa Lust) and the power of a raw 
** men increaſed proportienably. Theſe 3 the magiſtracies, the provinces, 

« every thnz; and, while they themſelves lived ſecure, in tranqui'lity, grandeur 
„ and affluence, terrified the reſt with proſecutions and - impeackment>, in o:der 
eto render the Commons more manageable and ſubmiſſive. 

. © PLHTARCK reports (as has been alteady mentioned) that the multitnde pro- Vi 
diimgd Ciczro Second Founder of Rome; and the fame PLuUTarcu tells us, 7 
that the multitude (almoſt forty years befere] proclaimed Caius Mazivs Third 
Founder of Rome, And Cite hindelf, more than twenty years after all Mazt- 
vs's bloody crueltics, and hit death, and when the faction of the Nobles was in 
% povrer, ſays to the People-------Shall we condemn Ca ius Manivs, whum we - 
„may truly call FAT or a1S CovnTay and PazenT or your Lizig-Pro Rabir. 

« Ty, and or THIs RepunLlic? Catun Mari um, guer vere PATREX PAT- 10. 
© RIAE, PARENTEM, inquam, VESTRE LIBLETATIS, algue HUJUSCE REI. 

© FUBLICE vun dicere---condemnabimus ? 

f Cicero, inhbis. fiilt ſpeech againſt Cartiing, tells Kim in the Senste- 
nouſe; that the Kpights were aral, teſtiais ed from doing him violence. Vid. 
ſupra, 18. 


Vet. VI. * CHAP. \ 


d. ſupr. 
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Th# [, pirited conduct of CxS AR in his Pretorſvip, [year of 
. Rome 691.] Several perſons of diftinfion are brought 


15 trial in form, on the actuſation 7 having been aſſoci- 
ales in CATILINE'S ſong P. SYLLA is defended 
by Cicero. MEeTELLUs Nepos, the Tribune, conti- 
nes to inveigh againſt the illegal proceedings of CicxRO 
in his Conſulſbip. The SENATE, by a vote, forbids mo- 
leſting the Conſul on that account. METELLUs hereupon 
propoſes a law to call home Pour EY, with his army, 15 
reform and ſettle the ſtate. This motion, oppoſed by Ca- 
TO, occaſions civil broils and conteſts, which the SYN ATE 
appeaſes for the preſent by Acts of Power. P. CLo pi- 
us prophanes the Myſteries of the good Goddeſs. The 
conſequences of this enormity, in the Conſulſbrp of Put 1- 

; vs Piso aid Vaasa, [ year of Rome 
692.] Pour returns into Italy, and diſbands his 
army. His equivocal conduct after his arrival at Rome, 
His triumph. 


Vil. ſupt. NS A R, who, through the malicious, clandes- 
p. 37 tine practices of CaTuLos, and others of that 
and 65. cabal, had been driven to ſhut himſelf up in his own 
houſe to avoid being aflaflinated, ventured to come 
abroad ſo ſoon as the new year began; he then entering 
upon the Prætorſnip, to which he had been elected ſome 
months before. He made it, the firſt act of his office to 
RE call CaruLvs to an account for embezzling the public mo- 
Cel r J. ney iu rebuilding the, Capitol; and propoſed allo a law 
Dio, 1. 37. to efface his name\from the fabric, and grant the com- 
p. 49. miſſion for finiſhing what remained to Pop v. 

This affair was moved to the People while the chief 
members of the Senate were attending the new Conſuls, 
and aſſiſting at the ceremony of their taking poſſeſſion of 
the Capitol. Ca rulus, upon notice of what was do- 
ing in the Forum, ran inſtantly thither to defend 
himſelf, and would have aſcended the ' Roftra ; but 
Cx84r ordered him to ſtay below as a criminal. A great 

number 
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number of the Senators, alarmed for their friend Ca- 


TULUs, came from the Capitol, and, gathering about 
him, fo warmly beſtirred themſelves in the cauſe, that 


CzsAaR was obliged, to drop it. And it would ſeem, 


that, in revenge of this attack upon CaTvtus, his fac- 
tion immediately inſtigated Q Ctx1vs, who had been 
Cictro's informer in the affair of CaT1LINE, to name 


CæsAR, in full Senate, as an accomplice in that Con- Seton ] 
ſpiracy ; and likewiſe ſpjrited up Q VzTTtvs, a Ro-Cæf. 17. 


man Knight, to impeach him before Novits Ntcer 
the aer. Cunius affirmed, that what he depoſed 
againſt CsAR was told to him by CA TIL IRA himſelf, 
and VETTtus promiſed to produce a letter to CATILINE 
in CæSsAR's own hand. Ce#sSAR; full of indignation, 
called upon CicRRo ta teſtify, that be had given him early 
infor mation of ſome f CxTiL1gE's deſigns; and Cicx- 
Ro not refuſing, his Teſtimony, Coxtus was thereby 
fruſtrated of the reward which had been promiſed to the 
firſt diſcoverer of the plot, and which he claimed under 
that title. As for VETT1vs, CæSsAR cited him to an- 
C ſwer for his behaviour, and upon his failing to find ſecu- 
rity for his appearance, committed him to priſon; after 
he had been roughly treated and almoſt killed by the Po- 


pulace who furrounded the Roffra. CSR impriſoned 


likewiſe the Quzſtor Nov ius for ſuffering a ſuperior 
Magiſtrate to be arraigned before him. Nor did the 
ee make any han 300 to theſe proceedings of the 
rætor. . ei e mare 
Several perſons however of conſiderable rank had been 
found guilty, upon the teſtimony of VErTtvs, and ba- 
niſhed ; ſome of them not appearing to their citation, 
others after a trial, viz. M. Porctivs Lecca, C. 
CorNELtus, L. VarGunTeius, SERVIUs SYL- 
LA, and P. AuTRon1ts, &c. The laſt of theſe, ho 
loſt the Conſulſhip four years before upon a conviction of 
bribery, had been CIic ROS ſchool-fellow, and Collegue 
in the Queſtorſbip, and ſolicited him with many tears to un- 
dertake his defence: but CioRRO not only refuſed to de- 
fend him, but, from the knowledge of his guilt, appeared 
as a witneſs againſt him. 
— 


Midd. 245. 
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Y. of R. P. SyEL & alſo, Ad rxomius's partner and fellou- ſuſ- 

691- ferer in the cauſe of bribery, was now tried for conſpire 
ing twice with CA TILIxx, once when the plot proved 
abortive, ſoon after his formal trial; and a ſecond tine 
in Ci oRO's Conſulſhip: — was defended in the firſt, 


by Hor TEwsrvus, in the by Crerxo. The proſe- 
cutor was ToxQUuATUs, the ſon of his former accuſer 
(as has been formerly mentioned) a young nobleman of 
great parts and ſpirit ; who, ambitious of the triumph 
of ruining an enemy, and fearing. that Crczro would 
ſnatch it from him, turnec his raillery againſt Ci c ko, 
inſtead of SYLL A, and, to take off the influence of 
his authority, treated his character with great petulance, 
and employed every topic which would raiſe an odjum 
and envy upon hint : He called him @ King, who afſum- 
ed a power to ſave or deſtroy, juſt as be thought ft; ſaid 
that be was the third foreign King that had reigned in Rome 


after NUM a and T akQUuiInUs ; and that SYLLA world 


have run away, and never a trial, if he had not un- 
N g-Sl ab” FI 


_ Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put t6-thetrou- 
ble of 1 alc fas wh "as his Client As 
to the merits of the cauſe, though there was no politive 


proof, yet there were many ſtrong preſumptions againſt 


rina, with which his adverſary hoped'to oppreſs him: 
But Cicxxo endeavoured to confute them by 1 8 
to the tenor and character of his life; proteſting in 
** the ſtrongeſt terms, that he who had been the ſearch- 
er and detector of the plot, and had taken ſuch pains to 
** get intelligence of the whole extent of it, had ne- 
<< ver met with the leaft hint or ſuſpicion of SYLLA's 


name in it, and that he had no other motive for 


<* defending him but a pure regad for juſtice ; and as 
he had refuted to defend others, nay, hadgiven evi- 
++ dence againſt them from the knowledge of their guilt, 
** ſo he had undertaken SyLLAa's defence, through a 
* perſuaſion of his innocence.” TorQyaTtus for want 
of direct proof, threatened to examine SYLLa's /laves by 
tarture: This was ſometimes practiſed upon the de- 


mand. of the Proſecutor ; but CIicxxo obſerves ypoa. 
it, 


| 


hq 


TTC 


credit: For 
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it, * that the effect of thoſe torments was governed al- 


*" ways by the conſtitution of the Patient, and 


* the firmneſs of his mind and body; by the will 
aid pleaſure of Torturer : and the hopes and 
« fears of the Tortured ; and that in moments of fo 


much anguiſh there could he no room for truth: He 
** bids them put SYLL A's life to the rack, and examine 


* that with rigour, whether there was any hidden luſt, 
* any latent treaſon, any cruelty, any audaciouſneſs in 


** it: Phat there could be no miſtake in the cauſe, if 


+ the vojce of his perpetual life, which t to be of 
the greateſt weight, was but attended tg. SYLLA 
was acquitted of IDS 
As Cicero had a great ſhare in convicting thoſe who 
were capitally condemned, it was not poſſible but he 
muſt incur much odium on account of thoſe trials ; and 
the more, as the teſtimony of Vx Is was made uſe 
of, who very ſoon appeared to be a man unwor 
 hoving preſented to the Senate a liſt, con- 
bg the names of the Conſprrators, he afterwards aſk- 
ed to haveit returned t him, that he might add ſome 
names to it : and when, from an | n that he 
had a fraudulent intention in making this demand, it 
was not complied with, but he was ordered to declare, 


viva voce, the names of thoſe whom he remembered, 
this threw him into theutmoſt confukon and perplexity. 


idering 

The Engliſh hiſtorian add But Ci cxxo had no t joy 
« from his victory, r fuch Cn bol. 
« ed afterwards in confidence with CAR, and commande 
« his right wing in the Battle of Pharſalia z and ſerved him after- 


« wards in 1 as he had before ſerved his kinſman Nr,; 
in managing his confiſcations and the fale of the for igd eflgies,” 
About the time of this trial Ci cz xo bought a houſe of M. Cxas- 


s vs on the Palatine hill, adjoining to that in which he always 
hved with his father, and which he is now fu to have given up 
to his brother QuixTvus : The houſe coſt him near thirty thouſand 
younds, and ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt in Rome. A Ge L- 


zrvs [L. 12. c-12.] tells us, That, having reſolved to buy the 


'* houſe, and wanting money to pay for it, he borrowed it privately 
*« of his client SYLLAa, when he was under proſecution ; but the ſtory 


taking wind, and being charged upon him, he denied both the bot- - 


* f * rowing and deſi gn of 9 ing. yet ſoon after bought the i 


3 
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I. & R. Conſidering haw; many: of the Copſpirators were con- 
* demned ypon the evidence of this man, many were put 

to death without any preyious;rrial,: and upon a vote on- 

ly of the Senate, it is the leſs to he wondered at, that the 
Tribune MgT=LLus Nos (countenanced perhaps by 
Cs) continued declaiming againſt the late Conſul, 

and at length reſolved to accuſe him before the People 

of illegal proceedings, and bloody acts of, power.  . 
Ciro had no. inclination to enter into a conteſt with 

the Fribune, but took ſome pains to make up the mat- 

ter with him by the interpoſition of the women; par- 
ticularly of CLAUDIA, the wife of Negpos's, brother, 

Me rxrrlus CELER, and their faſter MuciA, the wife 

of Pomrzy. ., He employed alſo ſeveral common friends, 

Ep. Fam. perſuade him to be quiet. Nxros anſwered, That 
5 2. be was too far engaged, and bad put it out of his power. 
Ci cxxo therefore was neceſſitated. to have recourſe to 

other — 2 his deſence: And, as his cauſe was 

the cauſe of the SENATE, he eaſilyj prevailed upon them 
Dio, 37. to paſs a decree, that no proſecution ſhould be brought 
4. againſt him for what he had executed by virtue of the 
** power which they had given him, and that whoever 
5 ſhould attempt to trouble him on that account ſhould 
be looked upon as an enemy to his country, Hereupon 
Mrrrrus, who found it not poſſible to make head a- 
gainſt the SENATE without the aſſiſtance of PoupEx, 


and, when he was reproached with the denial of it, replied only 
laughing, that they muſt be fools to imagine, that, when he had 
<« reſolved to buy, he would raiſe competitors of the purchaſe by 
« proclaiming it Tbe truth is, and what he does not diſſemble 
(ads bis Engliſp hiſtorian) & that he borrowed part of the money to 
pay ſor ĩt at ſix per Cent.: and ſays merrily upon it, that he was now 
hy 2; plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but the conſpirators 
«. would-not truſt him.“ It raiſed indeed fome , cenſure upon his va- 
nity, for purchafing ſo expenſive a houſe with borrowed money: But 
MessALay the Conſul, happening ſoon after to buy AurRkoxlus'z 
bouſe at a greater price, . orrowed money too, it gave him ſome 
| pleaſure; that he could juſtify himſelf by the example of ſo worthy 
4 a magiſtrate: By MessALA's purchaſe, ſays he, 1 am thought to 
J ** have made a good bargain, and Men begin to be convinced, that 
„e may uſe the wealth of our friends in buying what centributesl) 
% to out dignity.” Ep. Fam. 5.6. & ad Att. 1. 13. 3 
J © > | publiſhed 
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publiſhed a law 7» call chat General home willibis army, to 
defend Rome againſt CaTILINE, [whoſe defeat and death 
were not till after this time] and againſt the exorbitant plut. in 
power and tyranny of Cie The: Tribune is ſaid toCat. & in 
have been ſupported by CæsaR in this enterprize. The Cc. 
Senate, in their oppoſition to it, had the help of ſone 
of the Tribunes, particularly of CA ro: For, as ſoon 
as METELLUS began 10 read the law to the People, Caro 
| ſnatched it away from bim; and when he proceeded ſtill 
1 - to pronounce it by heart, Mixucius, angther Tribune, 
b hopped his mouth with his hand. This threw the aſſembly 
- into confuſion, and raiſed great commotions in the Ct- 
ty; till the Senate, finding their faction the ſtronger, 
came to an unprecedented, and moſt impudent ariſto- 
cratie reſolution, of ſuſpending not only Cs, but the 
TRIBUNE Merztvs, from the execution of their offices. 

Ce#8AR, nevertheleſs reſolved at firſt tu continue his Sueton. in 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; but, upon notice that a ſtrong J. <1. 
force was preparing to controul him, he thought it 
more adviſable to act a modeſt and ſubmiſſive part. 
He diſmiſſed his Lictors, laid aſide his Togo pretexta, 
and ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe: and when the po- 
pulace gathered about it, and ſhewed themſelves ready 
to ſupport him by force in the dignity of his office, he 
rejected their offers. The Senate, not expecting ſo 
much moderation from him immediately reverſed the 
| decree of hisſuſpepſhon, oO N 

> PLUTARCH: reports, that Caro had onde determined not tio 
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y. F Q£and for the office of Tribune at the laſt eleRions, and was going to 
d paſs ſome time in Lucania with certain philoſophers, his friends and 
y companians, when he met on the road Me rE Yi us Neeos, ho from 
le the army of PoE was haſtening to Rome to ſue for the 'Tribune- 
oO hip: That Caro apprehending ſome miſchief to the Public from 
* the furious teniper of this man, who was one of Pour Es creatures, 
rs returned to Rene, and the very next morning put himſelf among thoſe 
» who ſtood for the Tribuneihip. that he might be able more effectually 
at to oppoſe the enterprizesof MgeTELLDs, ſame Hiitorian informs 
's us likewiſe, that Ca xo in order to cool the zeal of the Populace for 
ne Casar, whoſe PxaTorSHLe would increaſe his influence, perſuaded 
i | the Senate to decree, (at a great expence to the Public) before . 
to Ces entered on that office, a monthly diſtribution of corn to the 


at poorer ſort ; and that this ſtratagem had its effet, Plut. in Cæiſ. g 
ea) ff v in Cet. | * 


q Merzrrrs, 
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-  Mserztuvs, who left Rome to go to his brother-ir- 


law Pour (with whoſe reſentment he had threaten- 
ed the Senators) had not gone far or his journey, be- 
fore he turned back, and was permitted to re-enter up- 


on his cffice cg. 


On the firſt of June th's year was celebrated the tri- 
umph of Q. MeTzrL.us CRyricus, which had beer 
long retarded by the intrigues of PoupEx's creatures. 

M. Pupivs Piso, Ponrzv's Lieutenant, declared 
himſelf a candidate ſor the Conſulſhip at the approach- 
ing election, and Pouyrgy wrote to the Senate from 
Ajiz, to defire that they would defer the aſſemblies for 
the election till he could come and ſupport in perſon the 
intereſt of his Lieutenant. Many of the Fathers were 
inclinable enough to grant his requeſt, but CA ro warm- 
ly oppoſcd it as a dangerous compliance and a bad pre- 
cedent. - The aſſemblies thereſore were held at the uſu- 

© Cicero publiſhed an inveRive oration againſt Mx TELLus, which 
ie mentioned in his epiſtles under the title of Metellina; it was ſpok- 
on in the Senate in anſwef to a ſpeech which Mx TELL us had made to 
ne People, and is often cited by Quintilian and others as extant in 
tneir time. MeTELLUS CELER, who commanded in Ciſalpine Gaul, 
te a p*eviſhand complaining letter to his friend Ct csxo upon the 
S2nate's treating his brother, the Tribune, ſo ſeverely ; to which CI- 
ce xo anſwered with great fie but in a ſtile of kindneſs and 
friendſhip. After complaining of the affront which the Tribune had 
put upon him on the laſt, day of. the gear, he concludes thus: 1 
** did not therefore attack your b » but defend myſelf only a- 
* gainit him; nor has my friendſhip to you ever been variable, as you 
« write, but firm and conſtant, 10 as to remain ſtil the ſame when 
it was even deſerted and lighted by you. And at this very time, 
«« when you almolt threaten me in your letter, I give you this anſwer, 
% That I not only forgive but highly applaud your grief, fot I know, 
ſtom · has I feel within _ , how great the force is of fraternal _ 
„ tove z bus I heg of you alſo to judge with the ſame. equity of my 
« cauſe; and if, without any ground, I have been cruelly and barba- 

« rouſly attacked by your friends, to allow that 1 ought not only not 
<< to yield to them, but, on ſuch an oceaſion, to expect the help even 
<<. of you and your army alſo againſt hem. I was always deſirous to 
** have you for my ſtiend, and have taken pains to ennvince — 
how ſincerely I am youts: 1 am till of the ſame mind, and ſhall 
continue in it as long as you pleaſe ; and, for the love of you, will 


© ſgoner ceaſe to hate your brother, than, out of reſentment to him, 


give any ſhock to the friendſhip which ſubſiſts between us. Adieu. 
Fs: Fam. 5. 2. by | | f 
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al time. PowMPEY's recommendation boweyer had its 
effect , for Pu 8 unanimouſly elected. The Peo- 
ple gave him, for a Collegue, L. VarxRius Mrssa ra. 
ſt rem: kable event which happened in the Midd. p. 
end of this year, as tbe pollution ofthe myſteries of the Bo- 281“ 
Na DEa, or the Good Goddeſs, by P. CLobius; which, De Arui. 
by an unhappy train of conſequences, involved bis par-Refp,” ' 
ticular friend C1 c E RO in an unexpected Calamity, Pro Mil. 
CLopius, now Quaſor, was deſcended from the nobleft — 4 
family in Rome, in the vigour of hig age, of a grace- 2 ß 
ful perſon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence but, 
*« with all the advantages of nature, he had a mind 
© incredibly vitious; was fierce, inſolent, audacious, 
but, above all, moſt profligately wicked, and an o- 
6L , k _- s a . a OY, . , 
pen contemner of gods and men, valuing nothing that 
either Nature or the faws allowed, iſothing but in pro- 
portion as it was deſperate, and above the reach of o- 
* ther men; diſdaining even honours in the common 
forms of the republic or relſhing pleaſures but what 
«© were impious, adulterous inceſtuous.”* He had an 
Intrigue with Cas ar's wife PowyEta, who according 
to-annual cuſtom, vas now ceſebrating in her houſe*,,, . 
rhoje awful and myſtic ſacrifices of, the Goddeſs, to which no Repo. 
male creature was ever admitted, and where every ibing) 7: 
maſculine was ſo ſcrupulouſly excluded, hat pittures of Juren. 6 
that fort were covered during the ceremony. This was 4339 
proper ſcene for CLop1vs's genius to work upon; an op- 
oo” - = 1 - - Sotnans 
4 PLuTarca tells us, that CLoprvs had been ſingularly fervice- 
able to his friend Ci ct uo, keeping cloſe to his ſadey.as one of the 
ards of his perſon, duriag all his difficulties in the fuppteſſion of 
2ATILINE'S — x ng This, perhaps, will account for CLopf uvs's 
implacable reſentment of Cicꝝ r a witneſs u- 
gainſt him at his trial: But how we account for Ci cx s con- 
tracting a particular friendſhip with ſuch a man as he deſcribes Cxo- 
ol us to be? 6. 0 , i a . \ - Ec oe 2.2.8 
Les femmes ſeules 2 aſſiſter a ce ſacrifice quꝰ on apelloit 
auſſi les myſteres à cauſe du rapport quꝰ ib avoit avec les myſteres de 
Cries Ce ſacrifice [ſe faiſoit] chez Cẽſar, non pas en qualite de 
Grand Pontife, comme Pont cru pluſieurs habiles gens, ma 2 
lies Preteur, On ne trouve nulle part que des myſteres duiſent 
telebrer chez le Souverain Pontiſe. Ciceron au contraire dit qu' ils 
le faiſoient chez un de ceux qui netoient cum inperis [de 14 
** . 13 Gy | eſp. 


* 
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T. of R. portunity of daring beyond what man had ever dared 
691. before him,: the thought of mixing the impurity of his 
luſts with the ſanctity of theſe venerable rights flattered 
his imagination ſo ſtrongly, that he reſolved to gain 
acceſs to 1 iſtreſs in Die very midſt of her holy mi- 
Cic. ad niſtry. With this view he dreſſed himſelf in a woman 
4 Tut. mn Lab, and by the benefit of his ſmooth face, and the in- 
dic. troduction of one of the maids, who was in the ſecret, 
hoped to paſs without. diſcovery ; ; but, by ſome mif- 
take between him and His guide, he loſt his way when 
He came within the houſe, and fell in unluckily among 
the other ſemale ſervants, who, detecting him by his 
voice, atarmed the whole G company by their ſhrieks, to 
the great amazement of the matrous, who preſently threw a 
veil over the ſacred myſteries , and, having cauſed the 
doors to be ſhut, began to ſearch every where with flam- 
beaux. Cropips was at length found in the chamber 
of the ſlave who had introduced him; and all the wo- 
Wy gathering about him, he was driven gut of the 
r 
The ſtory was preſetitly ſpread abroad, ard raiſed a 
general ſcandal and horror through the whole City : In 
the vilgar*, for the profanation of a religion held the 
moſt ſacred of any in Rome; in the better fort, for its 
offence to good manners, and the diſcipline of the Re- 
public. CR pur away b bis wife upon it, 


* 
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Reſp] ce qui ne s' etend qu aux Conſuls et aux Preteurs. Dion [lib. 
37.] dit poßtivement qu'ils ſe Faiſoient chez # Conſul ou chez un 
Preteur. "Parnce du confulat de Ciceron, dans le tems de la conju- 
ration de Catilina, c'eſt à dire, au mois de Decembre, ce facrifice ſe 
fit chez Ciceron ; et il y appatence {Plur in Cic.] qu'il ſe celebra 
| cette-annce I. x pres dans je meme teins; car cette lettre ¶ Lett. XII. 
Lib. 1.] eſt du premier de Janvier, & Ciceron perle de cette — 
| comme notrvelle? Mongault, Tome I. p. 96. N. 10. This in 
| ous writer, in the ſame ute, adda—On concoit bien pourquoi il Glo- 
dius[ Etoit entre * chez Ceſar. 11 etoit d'intelligence avec la 
miitrefſe de la maĩſon, et il vouloit yenger Pompee, et tous les autres 
maris en grand nombre qui avoient le meme ſujet, de fe plaindre 
de Cefar. Cette honnete dame qui facrifioit un homme de ce meri-" 
te, et fi aim de toutes les autres es, & un jeune etourdi, Etoit 


de la meme maiſon que P [ | 
de la bbs 2.0 M. fw . 
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MM. Pupivs Piso and L. M. Vatemius Masse l A, T. of R. 
the new Conftils, had entered upon their office, when the A by | 
affair was brou ft before the Senate. The Fathers re- 3. 
ferred it to the College of Prieſts, auh declared it to be an 
abominable inpiey , upon which the Conſuls were ordered to 
propoſe to the People a law for trying C. obtus by a 
pecial commiſſion of Judges, to be named by the Præ- 
tor. But Q. Fyrivs CaLENvs, one of the Tribunes, 
would not permit the law to be offered o the ſuffrage of 
the Citizens. | This raiſed a great ferment in the City. 
The Senate adhered to their reſolution, though the Con- 
ſul Pisos uſed all his endeavours to divert them from 
it, and CLop1vs,. in an abject manner, threw bimſelf at 
the feet of every Senator. After a ſecond debate, 1 
Houſe, there were fifteen only who voted on CLop fu g fide, 
and four hundred direcily againſt bim; ſo that a freſh de- 
cree pollen, to order the Conſuls to recommend the law to the 
People with all their authority, and that no other buſineſs 
ſhould be done till it wvas carried. But this being likely 
to produce great diſorders, HoxTEns1vs propoſed an jvid, 16. 
expedient, which was accepted by both parties, that the 
Tribune Furips ſhould publiſb a las for the trial of CLo- 
prus by the Pretor, with a bench of Judges DRAWN 
BY Lor, inſtead of Judges HOSEN BY THE PR/ 
TOR, as the law propoſed by the Conſuls directed. 
. | * | J Ho- 
f It had been the common belief of the Populace, ht if a man 
Houlil ever pry into theſe myſteries, he would be inſlantiy ſtruct blind: 
But it was not poſſible, as Cicero ſays, to know the truth of it before, 
fince, no man but CLoD1 vs had ever tried the experiment : though it was 
now found, as he tells him, that the blindneſs of the eyes avere converted 
, „„ Þ_ % comes te. tbe RR 
*8 Cicero, in a letter to ATTt cvs, gives the character of the two Cic, dè A- 
<< Conſuls. © P150 is a man of a weak and wicked mind, a chur- ruſp. 
* liſh, captious ſneerer, without any turn of wit; and making men Reſp. 3. 
laugh by his looks rather than jeſts ; favouring neither the popular 18.Cic.pro 
* nor ariſtocratical party; a man from whom na.gnod is to be expec- Dam. 40. 
ted, becauſe he wiſhes none; nor hurt to be feared, becauſe he 


Ibid. 14 


dates do none.” Cic. Ep, ad Att. 1. 13. He would have been 

more vicious by having one vice the leſs, lazyneſs.” Did. 14.[Ci- 

CBRO, in reſentment of this Conſul's eſpouſing the intereſts of CLo- 

vi us, hindered the Senate from decreeing to him the province of H- 
1 ria, which had been deſigned and in a manher promiſed to him. Ad 
Att. 1. 16.] 8 
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Bogk VIII 
| Y.of R Hlonrr Reus feared leſt CLorus ſhould eſcape in the 
[ 692. ſquabble without any trial; and was perſuaded, that no 
3 Judges could abſolve him, that a Rad of lead, as he 
1 Allied 255· expreſſed himſelf, would be ſufficient to dgſtray him 5 But 
1 the Tribune krew, that in ſuch a trial there would be 
| room for intrigue, and for corrupting 7 

Cie ad Which Cicxko hkewiſe foreſaw from the fi x; 
Att. 1. 16. wiſhed therefore to leave him rather to the effect of that 
dium, in which his character then lay, than bring him 
to a trial, where he had any chance to eſcape. 
Crobius's whole defence was to prove himſelf abſe:t 
1 at the time of the fact; for which purpoſe he produced 
„ men to ſwear, that he was then " ateramna, abut fixiy 
dbu. in miles from the City, But Ciosko, being called upon to 
Cic. give his teſtimony; depoſed, - that Crop ius had been 
Val. Max. chilh him at bis 22 that very morning at Rome. As 
8.5. ſoon as Cictro a * in the court, the Chdian 
it mob began to ;nfolt vith great rudeneſs ; but the 
i Cic. ad Judges roſe u, and 805 him with ſuch reſpedt, that 
i At. 1. 16. chey preſently ſecured him 2 all future affronts. 
Ts an, who was the moſt particularly intereſted in 
the affair, being ſummoned "ot to give evidence, de- 
clared, that be knew nothing at all of the matter; though 
his mother AURELIA end fifter Jul. ia, who were examined 
[ before him, bad given a pungiual relation of the whole fatt : 
[| Sner. J. and being interrogated bow he came then 10 part with his 
Cee. Die? he replied, All wa9 belong to me ought to be free 
1 From ſuſpicion as well as guilt. PLUTARCH lays, that 
8 Crenro himſelf unwillingly appeared aFa witneſs in this 
| dauſe; that be was urgeel w by the importunity of bis 
| wife; afiejce, imperiois dame, icalous of CLopzus's fer, 
| whom the ſuſpefted of foine defign — get Cicero 7 ny ber, 
3 which by. thrs ſtep ſhe hoped to make deſperate. ' 

an an oes not N eerie for, b 5 efore bh 1 
Cicrxocwus himſelf to be grouwng every day are cool, 


* 


The other Contul, Mess LA, is an excellent magiſtrate (fays our 
Nrator} active and tm, a Lover, an admirer, and an imitator md. 
Mess Contut eſt eg:egius, forts conſtans, Ae, noſtri da ator, 
ArRNN. ite ter. Ihid. 

5 g and 


41 


U 


4 jo” 


hich bis ſiſter had made towards him; and, at the very 


not do, offering even certain ladies and young men 
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and indifferent about it; and, in his railleries with Cic. 2d 
CLopius after i, touches upon the forward advances Att. 13% 


time of giving his teſtimony, did it with no ſpirit; and 
faid no more, as he tells ns, than what was ſo well “. 6. 
Known, that he could not avoid ſaying, it, | 

The Judges ſeemed to acł at firſt with great gravity ; 
granted every thing that was aſked by the proſecutors, 
and demanded a guard to protect them from the mob; 
which the Senate readily ordered, with. great commmen- 
dation of their prudenee: But, whed it came to the iC 
fue, twenty-five only condemned, while thirty-one ab- 
folved him. CR Ass us is ſaid to have been CLoprus's' 
chief manager in tampering with the Judges, employing, 
every inſtrument of, corruption as it ſurted the di- 
ferent tempers of the men; and where money would 
of qualify to their pleaſure.” Cic RO ſays, © thai 
a more ſcandabbus company of ſharpers never ſat dow: 
at a gaming-rable ; infamous Senators, beggarlv 
Knights, with a few honeſt men among them whon: 
© CLopivs could not exclude, who, in a crew ſo un- 
© like themſelves, fat with fad and mournful faces, as 
T7 rf afraid of being infected with the contagion of their 
« infamy, and that CaTvEvus, meeting one of them, 

* aſked him what they meant by defir.ng a guard? Cic. a 
<< were they afraid of bring robbed of the money which Ati. 
*« CLopivs had given tem?“ 

Tuis tranſaction however gave æ very ſerious con- 
cern to CierRo' And he lboked upon himſelf to be 
particularly affronted by a ſentence given in flat con- 
tradiction to his teſtimony, ſo he made it his buſineſs 
on all occaſions to diſplay the iniquity of it, and to ſting luis. 
the ſeveral actors in it With alt the kcenueis of his 
raillery . 


cc 
44 
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* About this time Crcxxo is ſuppoſed to have made that elegent 
oration, ſtill extant, in defence of his old Preceptor Me poet Ancuias: 
He expected for his pains an innmrtality of fame from the pruiſe of Ar- 
culas's muſe ; but, by a contrary fare of things. initead of deriv» 
ing any addition of gicry from Arcrtags compoſitions, it is wholly 
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Y. of R. PoMPEY the Great returned to Rome about the begin- 
692. ing of this year, in the height of his fame and for- 
Mid. 246. tunes, from the Mithridatic war. The City had been 
much alarmed about him, by various reports from abroad, 
and ſeveral tumults at home, where a general appre- 
henſion prevailed of bis coming at the bead of« an army to 
take the government into his bands — But he was too 
phat to be eaſily induced to ſo deſperate a re- 
ſolution; or ſeems rather indeed to haye had no thoughts 
at all of that ſort, but to have been content with the 
rank which he then poſſeſſed, of the firſt Citizen of Rome, 
without a rival x. He had lived in a perpetual courſe of 
ſucceſs and glory, without any flur either from the 
Senate or People to inſpire him with ſentiments of re- 
venge, or to give him a Fan for violent meaſures; 
and he was *© perſuaded that the growing diſorders of 
* the City would foon force all parties to create him 
e Dictator for the ſettlement of the State ;” and thought 
it of more honour to his character to obtain that power 
| . by the conſent of his Citizens, than to extort it from 
= i them by violence. But, whatever apprehenfions were 
P conceived of him before his coming, they all vaniſhed at 
his arrival in Itahy; for he no ſooner ſet foot there, than 
% he diſhanded his troops, giving them orders only 
to attend him in his triumph.“ | 
By his late victories he had greatly extended the bar- 


rier of the empire into the continent of A4fia, having 
8 dded 


| [| owing to his own, that the name of Ax cis has not long ago been 
| buried in oblivion, He had ſung in Greek werſe the triumphs of 
3 Maxi us over the Cimbri, and of Lucullus over MIiTHRIDAT:EsS, 
i and was now attempting the Conſulſhip of CI cx. Pro Archia, g. 
Il; 11. See M:4d. 260 „ +: 
| I P.uTaRrcH tells us that Crassus, probably, not from any real 
[ fear, but in order to gain credit to the calumny, ſtole ont of Rome 
—_ with his _—— and his moſt valuable effects. 
| | * This high rank was not ſufficient to preſerve to him the affection 
1 of his wife Mvct1a (ſiſter of the MeTELL1) : He had a Rival there, 
| and more than one; CæsAR among the reſt, if we may believe Sur- 
TONIUS, c. 50. Pour x, fully informed of her ſcandalous conduct, 1 
{Ent her a bill of divorce before his landing in Italy. She afterwards t 
| married Powptv's Quæſtor Scaurvs, fon of the famous Scavarvus, 
i Prince of the Senate: Mucia was Powrer's third wife. Ax'ris- 30 
4 IA was the fir/t, Amrita the /cco7:, and [vrna, CxSar's daugir- 0 
dl. tet, will be the fourth, | 


* 
- 
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added to it three powerful kingdoms, Pontus, Syria, Bithy-De pro- 
nia, which he reduced to the condition of Roman pro- . conſ. 


vinces, leaving * all the other kings and nations of Wy 


e the Eaſt tributary to the Republic, as far as the Cidd. 263. 


“ Tigris.” On the merit of theſe great ſervices he did 
many acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave 
what laws he pleaſed fo the whole Eaſt, diſtributed 
the conquered countries at diſcretion to the kings and 
princes who had ſerved him in the wars, and built twenty- 
nine new cities or colonies. {His donatives to lus officers 
and ſoldiers have been already mentioned. | 

His firſt buſineſs, therefore, after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get tbe/e acts ratified 
by public authority. The popular faction promiſed him 
every thing, and employed all their ſkiil to divert him 
from an union with CickRO and the Senare, and 
had made a conſiderable impreſſion on him : but he 
found the ſtate of things very different from their re- 
preſentations, ſaw CrcEgro in high credit“, and the au- 


| thority of the Senate much reſpected, which obliged 


him to uſe great management, and made him ſo cau- 
tious of offending any fide, that he pleaſed none. Ci- 


CERo ſays of his firft ſpeech ® ſto rhe People] that it was? Prima 
neither agreeable to the Poor, nor reliſhed by the Rich; Concio. 


diſappointed the Seditious [that is, he Popular men] yet 
gave no ſatisfaction to the Honeſt Li. e. to the In- 
Famous Ariſtocratic Cabal.) 

As 


1 Cicero, upon the expiration of his Conſulſhip, had taken care Midd.242 


to ſend a particular account of his whole adminiſtration to Pon Ex, 
in hopes to prevent any diſadvantageous impreſſions there from reports 
of his enemies, and to draw from him ſome public declaration in 
praiſe of what he had been doing. But Pour e v, being informed of 
the ill humour which was riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, Pad anſwered 
him with great coldneſs, and, inſtead of paying him any complimeat, had 
taken no notice at all of what had paſſed in the affair of CarILEINE: 
Upon which Cicero expoſtulated with him in the following letter 
with ſome reſentment, yet ſo as not to irritate a man of the firſt autho- 
2 in the Republic, and to whom all parties were forwardly paying 
their court. 


« M. T. Cice 40 to Cn. Powrty the Great, Emperor 7. i. e. Ge- 
Vous letter to the Senate afforded inexpreſſible fatisfation, not nera}. 


only to myſelf, but to the Public in general, as the hopes it 
| brought 


— 
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As he happened to come home in the very heat of 


Ct dords's affair, ſo he was preſently urged both 
parties to declare himſelf on that head; Forrvs-the Tri- 
bune; at the inſtigation of the Conſul Piso, aſked him 
before the Prori aſſembled in the - Flammian Circus, 
what he thought of © empdweting the Prætor to chuſe 
*s Judges; who ſhould be the Prætor's afſeſſors in the 
* trial of Crobrus =?” N Which he anſwered ©, very 
. ariſtocratically; as Ci Ro calls it, That he had evet 
taken the authority of the SNA to be of the 


* greateſt weight in all caſes.” And when the Conſul 
Mt ss Al. A afeedbimin the SENATE, ** what his opinion 


your letters. I will ac 


vas of the profaration of religion; and the law pro- 


brought us df a peace are agreeable to thoſe expeCtations, which, 
in full confidence of your ſuperior abilities, I had always encou- 
«« raged the world to entertain. I muſt acquaint you, however, that 
it entitely ſunk the ſpitits of that party, who, from being formerly 
vyqaur declared enemies, have lately become your pretended friends; 
as it utterly diſappointed their moſt ſanguine hopes. 1 

«+ Notwithſtanduig the letter which you wrote to me by the ſame 
d expreſs diſeovered but very ſlight marks of your affeQion, yet I te- 
« ceived it wigh pleaſure. e truth is, I am always abundant; fa. 
tisfied with the conſciouſneſs of kavizg exerted my beſt offices to- 
© wards my friends: And, it they do not think pteper to make me 3 
equal return, Iam well contented that the ſuperiority ſhould remain 
on my ſide. But if my utmoſt zeal for 


intereſts has not been 
*+ ſefficient to unite you to mine, I doubt not our co-operating toge- 
ther upon the fame patriot principles, will be a means of cementin 
us more ſtrongly hereafter. In the mean time, it would neither be a- 
« greeable to the openneſs of my temper, nor tothe freedom of . that” 
* mutral friendſhip we profeſs, toconcea|, what I thought wanting in 
— then, that the public ſervices I Her: | 
formed during my late Conſulſhip, gave me reaſon to exper, rom 
** your attachment both to myſelfand to the Commonwealth, that yo 


< would have ſent me your congratulations : and I am perſuaded you 


* world not have omitted them, but from a tendertieſs to certain per- 
** ſons. Let me aſſure you, however, that what I have performed 
for the preſervation of my Country, has received the concurrent 
applauſes of the whole world. You will find when you return bi- 
ther, I conducted that important ſcene with ſo mich ſpirit and po- 
© licy, that you, like another Scirto, though far ſuperior indeed to 
that Hero in'glory, will not refuſe to admit me, like a ſetond 
„Lt us, den | not much behind him, I truſt, in wifdom, as the 
« friend and aſſociate of your piivate and public tranſaQtions.” Er. 


Jam. Lib. V. Ep. 7. Melmoth's Tranſlation, Book I. Lett. 1. 


= Quaſivit ex eo, placeret ne ei Judices a Prztore legi, quo conſi- 
lio idem Ptætot utetetut. Ad At. 1. 14. | 
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<« poſed about it ?” he, without entering into particulars, 
applauded, in general, all the determinations of the 
SENATE, and the meaſures they had taken ;” and, up- 

on fitting down, told Ci cx RO, who fat next him; © that 

he had now ſaid enough, he thought, to ſignify his 1 

* ſentiments of thoſe matters; which laſt words were 

ſuppoſed to include ihe proceedings againſt C4T1LiNE 

and his aſſociates s. N | . 

CxAssus, obſerving that this declaration had pleaſed Ad Att: 
the Senate, roſe up, and © launched out, in a very hig! 
+ ſtrain, into the praiſes of Cicsro's conſulſhip, deelar- 
ing himſelf indebted to it for his being at that time a 
« Senator and à citizen, nay for his very liberty and his life, 

* and that as often as he ſaw his wife, his family; and his 
country, ſo often he ſaw his obligations to CI cRRO.“ 
This is what Cie Exo, in a letter; relates to his friend Ar- 
TICUS; and he adds, * I perceived Po N at a loſs to 
<« gueſs what was CRassus's motive for ſo (ſpeaking ; 

. © whether to take the benefit of an opportunity, which he 
© himſelf had neglected, of making his court tothe Senate, 

e or becauſe the illuſtrious merit of my acts (ſo highly 
* pleaſing to the Senate) extorted praiſe even from a man 

* who was under no perſonal obligation to me; but 

% TI on the contrary, out of regard to him (his 


* 
1 
4 
by 


FFT 


— 
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n Crcero0's letter (before mentioned) to Powyny had produced 
in the latter an appearance of amity towards him; but CI cxRO ſuſ-. = 
pected it not to be ſincere, as is evident from his thirteenth epiſtle to 1 
Arrievus, in which he ſays of Pourzr, That indeed he made 
« great profeſſions of. eſteem and conſideration for him, and affected 
*© openly to ſupport and praiſe him: but it was etſy enough to ſee | 
* heenvied him, though he endetvoured to conceal it. The cha- os ) 
tacter that Ci cx Ko gives him in the ſame letter is very different from | 
that of Scirio, to whom he had compared him a little before: His 
words are, ſpeaking of his conduR, © Nibil come, nibil fimplex, ni- 
* hil i +05; <voxilizos; honeſtum, nibil forte, nibil liberum And a- f 
© gain, in the twentieth of the ſame book, Is vir nihil habet am- | 
* plum nibil excelſum, nibil non ſummiſſum, et populare. Would one .. 
believe that the Hero of the fine Oration pro lege Manilia and the 
Powrey thus deſcribed were the ftme min ? © Had he nothing great? 
nothing elevated? nothing but whit was mein and vulgar ? Was 
** there neither dignity, nor ſpirit, nor freedom, nor candour, nor ho- 
2 45 To good-nature in his whole behaviour? Obſerwations on 
the Life of Cicero, p. 19. 
g , 5 h 
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& rival) Thad always treated with a particular ſlight.” 
From that day I became ſtrongly attached to Cr as- 


sus: Nor did I fail to expreſs openly my ſatisfaction 
with whatPomytyhad ſaid in my favour, though he had 


16, 


Midd. p. 


| ſpoken ob/curely, and with ſo much reſerve.” 
Ad Att. 1. 


PoMPEY, after this, affected, on all public occaſions, 


to pay ſo ow! a court to CIickxo, that the popular fac 
i 


tion gave him the name of CME IUS CI Rx. 
There was one point which Pour EY had much at 


heart to carry this ſummer, the election of L. ArRAxlus, 


one of his creatures, to the Conſulſhip. To engage Ca- 


ro not to oppoſe. him in this undertaking, he ſent to 
him to aſk his two nieces (ſome call them his daughters) 
in marriage, the elder for himſelf, the younger for his 


Plut in 
Cat. 


ſon. CaTo's wife and ſiſter were overjoyed at the pro- 
poſal, as highly honourable and advantageous to the fa- 


mily: But CA ro, who was aware of PoMrEy's views, 
gave to the perſon, charged with. the negociation, rhe 


following anſwer, without heſitating a moment: Tell 


% Poup E, that CA ro is not to be ſhared by women; 


< that he values his friendſhip highly; and that fo long 


. < as his deſigns ſhall be juſt and reaſogable, he may de- 


% pend upon CA ro as a more ſteady friend than can be 
* made by any alliances whatever. But I will not give 


© him hoſtages to ſecure my inaction when my Country 


Ad Att. 1. 


16, 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


* ſhall have need of my aſſiſtance.“ 
Pour E nevertheleſs purſued his enterprize, mywhich 
be fought (fays Cic Etro) “ not with the weapon of autho- 


„ rity, nor with that of interèſt, but with what PfiLir 


of Macedon took every fortreſs, into which he could 
drive a loadgd afs.” PLUTARCH tells us“ that Pom- 
** PEY himſelf diſtributed the money openly in his dn 


3 


„ gardens: but Cicero mentions it as a current report, 


Ad Att. 1. that - the Conſul P1s0 had undertaken to divide it at 


16. 


77 
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* his houſe :” which gave birth to #409 new Jaws, drawn 


up by Caro, and his brother-in-law Dom1T1uUs AHE- 


NOBARBUS, and ſuppoſed to be levelled at the Conſul; 


the one of which gave liberty to ſearch the © houſes even 


** of the Magiſtrates, on informations of bribery ;” the 
other © declared all thoſe enemies to the State, at whoſe vic 
* houſe the dividers of money were ſound.” PourR, 

| however 
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however, obtruded Arran: Us upon the City, by which 
he greatly diſguſted the Ariſtocratie Faction. 


83 


He had been making preparation all this ſummer for Mid. 267; 
his triumph, which he deferred to his hirth-day, be thir-, 


tieth of "September ;) having reſided in the mean while, as 
uſual, in theſaburbs : So that the Senate and People, in 
compliment to him, held their Aſſemblies generally, dur- 
ing that tims, without the walls, His triumph laſted 
tuo days, and was the moſt fplendid which had ever been 
ſeen at Rome : be built a temple to M1NERV a out of 'the 


V. of R: 
40 ſpoils, with.an inſcription giving a ſummary of his vic- Ber. 10 


tories: That he had finiſhed a war of thirty years: had 60. 


vanquiſhed, ſain, and taken two millions, one hun- 
dred, and eighty-three thouſand men; ſunk or taken 
eight hundred and forty-ſix ſhips ; reduced to the power 
of the empire a thouſand, five hundred and thirty-eight 
towns and fortrefſes; and ſubdued all the countries be- 
tween the Lake Mæolis and the Red Sea b. 


„% PLUTARCH'(ays, that Cat 0% wife and ſiſter, when they ſaw how 


Powmrey diſhonoured himſelf. by praQtifing the arts of bribery in fo 
ſhameful a manner, were convinced that Caro had judged wilely in 
rejecting his alliance. F 
r Cy, Pontus. Cn, F. Mons. Ine. 
= BELLO, XXX, ANNORUM, CONFECTO, TH 
— "Pus1s. FUGATIS. OCCIS1s, IN DEDITIONEM ACCEPTts. 
HoMtnuUmM, CENTIES. VICIES, SEMEL. CENTENIS, LXXK111* M. 
* DEPRE*S18 AUT .CAPT. NAVIBUs, DCCCKLVI. 
OeriDis. CASTELLIS, Mu. D. XXXVIII- 
N f Ix FiDEM RECEPTIS. , | 
Taxis. a. Marort. Lacy. AD RüusUn. MARE. $UBACTIS. 
 Vorum miRIiToO MiNERVAE 


| | Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 7. 26 

At the head of the Triumphal Proceſſion, which laſted two days, 
was carried a Banner, with an inſcription, importing that Pourx v. 
after he had delivered all the maritime Coaſts from the Pirates, and reſ- 
tored to the Roman People the empire of the ſea, triumphed over Aſia, 
Pontus, Armenia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Syria, the Scythian3, the 


Jews, the Albanians, Iberia, the i//and of Crete, the Baſtarnz, and g- Oroſ. 1. 6: 


der the Kings MiTHRIDATES and T1GRanes, When, after his tri- 
umph, he harangued the People, and. according to cuſtom, gave them 
an account of his exploits, he ſaid, That he had fought with teu 
t and twenty Kings, and had. ſo 9 extended the frontiers of the em- 
% pirs, that Aſia Minor, which; before his conqueſts, was the re- 
„ moteſt of the provinces belonging to the Roman People 2vas now in the 
* center of them,” (This was not then true (ſays Dr. Pxiveaut) or 


at any time after. For prop r Aſa was never in the middle of the R- 
man empire. Beyond the Tigris it was never extended eaſtward, but 
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at this time it reached weſtward as far as the Atlantic ocean ; and 
from thence to proper {ſn was more than double the diſtamce of Tigris 
from that province.) F 2 ä * The 
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Y. of R. The riches diſplayed in this third Triumph of Pomezy were pro- 
692+. digious. A cheſs or draught-table, made of two precious ſtones, four 
feet long and three feet wide. A moon of gold, of above thirty pounds 
weight: Three Table-Beds, of gold alſo ; one of which, it was ſaid, 
had belotiged to Dari vs HysTasets. Veſſels of gold, adorned and 
-- enriched with precious ſtones, enough to furniſh nine buffets : three ſta- 
tues of gold ; one of Minerva, another of Maks, and the third of 
.  AroLLo 7 the golden vine of Axis ros bus, which has been ſpok- 


| ſecrated to'the Muſes, all of pearl, with a ſun-dial a-top : the effigies 
1 of Pony hümſelf, made a of pearls: beſides a cheſt filled with 
| jewels and rings of great value, which had belonged to M1THz1Da- 
ks, and which Poux v conſecrated in the Capitol with the golden 
| vine, and much other riches. Add to thoſe the throne and ſcepter of the 
a fame MirnRIDAT ES, anda buſt of that Prince in gold, of the height 
plin. XII. of eight cubits : A filver ſtatue of PARNAcES, grandfather of Mi- 
k THRIDATES: and waggons full of gold and filver. Among the natu- 
4: ral curioſities difplayed in this Triumph, the ebony tree was how ſeen 

at Rome for the firſt time. | & 7 
The gratifications “ given by the triumphant Victor to the officers 
and ſoldiers were alſo ics" in an inſcription en a table carried in 
the ſhew, which inſcription declared likewiſe, that whereas the whole 
revenue of the Republic, before his conqueſts, had not exceeded fifty 
millions of drachmas a year, her revenues from the countries alone, 

which he had conquered, amounted to eighty-five millions. 

This diſplay of- riches was accompanied with a ſhew of a different 
kind: waggons filled with arms of all ſorts, beaks of ſhips, a multi- 


tom in former times) but every one at liberty, and dreffed after the 
mode of their N countries. Immediately before the triumphal 
car marched the Kings, Princes, and great Lords, to the number of 
324, who had been ſabdued by force of arms, or delivered as hoſta- 
ges, in particular, the younger T1cranzs, with his wife and daugh- 
ter ; and Queen Zoz1ma, the wife of the elder Ticranes : ſeven 
Aghildren of MirnRIDAT Es, viz. ſwe princes, Athrapharnes, Cyrus, 
thres, Xerxes, and Darius; and two Princeſſes, Orſabaris and 
: OLTHacts, who had reigned in Colchis : Arx18TOBUL us, 
King of the Jews, with his ſon Antigonus and two daughters: Some 
| tyrants, and the Captains of the Cilician pirates: Prince fes of Seythia: 
three Albanian generals, . : the, hoſtages of thoſe nations, 
alry. 


* 


and of the King of Comana : and laſt of all Menandgr, commander in 
chief of MirHRIDATES“s | 2 
f Several pictures followed, which repreſented the vanquiſted Kings, 
| or the battles gained either by Pour V or his Lieutenants : A detail of 
1 the adventures of MiTaRiDaTEs, eſpecially the nocturnal battle, 
wherein he was entirely defeated ; his flight; the ſiege that he main- 
tained in Panticapæ um; his death, and that of his two'Daughterswho 
cChoſe to die with him, There were likewiſe portraits of ſeveral other 
ot his children, of both ſexes, who died before him. This long ſtrin) 
of pictures was'cloſed by the Gods of the barbarians, led jn'triumph, 

topether with their Lord en | — > > 
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en of before: three and thirty crowns of Pearl: a little chapel, con- 


tude of priſoners of war, not loaded with chains (as had been the cuſ- 
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. And now appeared Pour EV himſelf, mounted on a car, glitterin 
with precious ſtones, and clothed in a military robe, ſaid to be that o 
ALEXANDER, which Mir nniparts had found among the treaſures 


mother of Ptolomey Alexander II. The principal officers of the army 
followed the car, ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback. 


impriſonment : but the Reman manners were naw ſomewhat ſoftened, 
Pour v's captives were ſent back to their own'countries: only Arts 
TOBULUSs and the younger T1Granzs were detained, that Hxxca- 
v us and the elder TiGRants might enjoy peace in their dominions. 


CHAP X29 hind 
he W CATULUS dies. The union of the Senate with the Knights, 


Confuls) Pour RV, endeavours to get a confirmation, by 
the ſenate, , of all bis acts in Aſia, and io obtain an A- 
grarian /aw in favour of bis ſoldiers. The City 1s alarmed 
with the rumaur of a Gallic war, CLopius forms a 


ed a witneſs againſt him at his trial for impiety. CI cR- 
RO's conduct on occaſion of this danger. Julius CASAR 
from Farther-Spain, (of which province he had been ap- 
pointed to take the government after the expiration of his 
Pretorfhip) returns with glory to Rome. In the end of 
the year 693 the FigsT 'TRIUMVIRATE #5 formed. 
IJEFORE the end of this year the Ariſtocratical 
Cabal loſt one of its moſt conſiderable members by 
he death of Ca ru us, who, in his public conduct ſeems 
never to have had any thing in view but the pe at- 
'g of the uſurped power of the SENATE, an infamous 
allembly, uſually influenced and governed by him, in 
onjunction with ſome few others of the Cornelian brood, 
atriots formed under the diſcipline of SYLLA, and in- 
Aariable enemies of the Free Conſtitution of Rome. Nor 
as this the greateſt adverſity they ſuſtained in this ſame 
year: they loſt the ſupport of the Eguęſtrian Order. It 
as one of CicERo's chief glories to have formed a cloſe 
nion between that order and the SENATE, an union 
hich never could be effected till the Knights were be- 
me as corrupt and as infamous as the Senators. The 
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brought into the iſland of Cos by Cleopatra, Queen of Ægypt, grand- 


he which, was formed in 690, is broke in this year, 6929 
The next year, (METELLUs CELER and AFRANIUS being 


Scheme to revenge himſelf an CI RRO. for having appear | 


It had been formerly the cuſtom, when the Triumphal P roceſſion Liv. Epit, 
was over, to put the captiyes to death, or condemn them to perpetual, , 
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tale in a letter to ATTICUs. 
Midd. 271. 
Ad Attic. 
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eloquent Conſul, brought into arfigreement. to ſupport 


one another: But as ſuch unions axe frequently broke by, 
4 dif utes about the plunder, ſo it happened in the preſent 
inſtance. But let us hear Berat 


imſelf relate the ſad: 


We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering Re- 
** public : for you have heard, I gueſs, that our Knights 
are now almoſt disjoined again from the Senate. The 


“ firſt thing which they took amiſs was be decree for cal- 


ing the judges. to account who had taken, money in CLo- 
<© DIus's affair: I happened to be abſent when it paſ- 
<* ſed; but hearing afterwards that the whole order re- 
* ſentedit, though without complaining openly, I chid 


the Senate, as I thought, with great effect, and in a 


(0 


cauſe not very modeſt, ſpoke forcibly and copiouſly. 


They have now another curious petition ſcarce fit to. 


be exdured ; which yet I not only bore with, but de- 
*« fended, The company, who hired the Afatic reve- 


5 nuesof the Cenſors, complained to the SEN ate, that, 
<< through too great an eagerneſs, they had given more 
for them than they were worth, and begged to he re- 
<< leaſed from the bargain. I was their chef advocate, or 


rather indeed the ſecond; for Cx assus, was the man who 


„put them upon making this requeſt. The thing 
js odious and ſhameful, and a public confeſſion of their 


„ raſhneſs: But there was great reaſon to apprehend, that, 


© , they ſbould obtam nothing, they would be wholly alienated 
* from the Senate; ſo that this point alſo was principally 


% managed by me. For, on the firſt and ſecond of De- 
4. cember, I ſpoke a great deal on the dignity. of the two 
orders, and the advantage of the concord between 
„them, and was heard very favourably in a full Houſe. 


5 Nothing however is yet done; but the SENATE ſeems 
well diſpoſed: For MepeLLvs, the Conſul elect, was 


- 


concord which my Conſulſbip bad cemented? But Iince no 


„the only one who ſpoke againſt us; thaugh that Hero 
< of ours, Cato; was going alſo to ſpeak, if the ſhort- 
<< neſsof the day had not prevented him. Thus in purſuits 
* my old meaſures, I am ſupporting, as well as I can, tha 


great 


two gangs of robbers were then, by the perſuaſions of the. 
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« great ſtreſs can now be laid upon it, I have provided 
* myſelf another way, and a ſure one, I hope, of main- a 
de taining my authority, which I cannot well explain by 
letter, yet will give you a-ſhort hint of it. I am in a 
* ſtrict friendſhip with PM HEY I know already what 
“ you ſay and will be upon my guard, as far as caution 
can ſerve me; and give a farther account, ſome other 
| time, of my preſent conduct in politicks. You are 
ö to know, in the mean while, that Luccziusdeſigns 
; “to ſue directly for the Conſulſhip , for he will have, 
« itis ſaid, but two competitors; Cs AR, by means 
\ „ of ARR1Us, Propoſes: te join with him; and 
, „ B1nurvus. By Piso's mediation, thinks of joining 
* withCazsax. Do you laugh at this? Take my word 
* for it, it is na laughing matter. December the 
&« fifth.” * | 
| With regard to the firſt of the two affairs above- 
A mentioned, it ſhould be remembered, that the Knights, 
though they ſat in judgment with the Senators, were 
not ſubject to the penaltiesdenounced by the laws againſt 
a Judges who ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted : Indeed 
2 the Tribune Px usus, in 662, paſſed a law which ſubject- 
ed them to thoſe penalties, bur he was murdered ſoon 
after, and all his laws were annulled. Ca ro, on occaſion of 


Ir a . . 
by the ſcandalcus judgment in the caſe of CLop1vs, beſtir- 
g ed himſelf with ſo much zeal, as to procure à new law 
K of the ſame import with that of DRusus. 
7 As to the petilion of the Knights, concerning the Afatic d. 
e 5 revenues, Ca ro when he came to ſpeak to it, oppoſed it 4D 
ly reſolutely, and (having juſtice and reaſon on his ſide) pre- 
* | | | | vailed 
2 This year, 692, produced yothng of importance in affairs abroad; 
VO ' SCAURUS, whom Pour E x had left in Syria, made an incurſion into 
en Arabig Petræa; but, for 300 talents ot filver, ſold a peace to Axe - 
ſe. TAS, King of that country. | 
ns QuinTvus Cicero, brother of the Orator, and brother-in-law of 
|: Arricus (whole ſiſter he had married) had been Prztor the preced- _ 
as ing year, and now governed the province of Aſia, which, at the expi- 
r0 ration of his — had been aſſigned to him, and there he re- 
rt- mained three years. The Orator, in ſome of his letters to Quiu- 
707 T 8 to him the example of C. Oc r Avius (Aug usrus 
| CxsaR's father, whoſe ſecond wife was AT1 a; the daughter of ]v1.14, 


hay ſiſter of Jol ius Cxsar). Ocrtavivs was Prætor this year at Rome; 
no and C1cyRo aſcribes to him all the qualities of an excellent Magin rate. 
| It 
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V. of R. vailed to have it rejected; Which Cicero often con- 


92. 


OY demns, as contrary to greg policy; and complains 
; Pa A ſometimes in his letters, that CA ro, though be was the on- 


$3 man that had Es to the Republic, yet frequently 
| fu 


did miſchief, by purſi ng his mgxims abſurly, and without 


J. of R. any regard to the times. 1 | 
693 QQ. Cxcilips METELLUs CELER and L. AFRAN1- 
Bet. J. O. us were now entered upon the Conſulſhip. By the in- 
82 fluence of the latter (aſſiſted hy ſome of the Tribunes) 
Pour Ev, whoſe creature he was, imagined he ſhould 
_ readily obtain the ratification of his a&s, together with 
an Agrarian law, which he was puſhing forward at the 
Ad Att. ſame time, for the diftribution of lands to his ſoldiers. 
2. 10. But he was vigorouſly oppoſed in both by the other Con- 


ſul METELLUs, his enemy profeſſed, and the more 


heated by a private reſentment of the affrant offered ta 


his ſiſter Myc1a, whom Pony had lately put away. 
LvcyLLys, who was perſonally intereſted in the firſt 


Dio, I. 37. article, all his orders and regulations having been re- 


32 verſed by Pour Rx, declared that the Senate © ought 


I them from a Maſter, but to conſider them ſeparately, 
and ratify thoſe only which were found to be reaſonable. 


. LycuLtvs in the oppoſition, and the generality of the 
Senate being on the ſame ſide, Po EY could not ca 
his point there. He wholly employed himſelf now, there- 
fore, to get his Agrarian law paſſed ; and, to make it 
the more palatable, other Citizens, beſides the ſoldiers, 
5 (by a clauſe inſerted therein) to ſhare in the diſtri- 
ution. 


> « Tt was the fault of Ca r ſays a very ingenious writer, ſpeak- 
ing of this tranſaction) not to ſee that Public affairs are incapable of 
&« ferfetionF and that it is impoſſible to govern a State without . 
ting leſſer intereſts ta greater. [How far this doctrine is ſupport- 


«© was that, with admirable intentions for the ſervice of his Country, 
he ſometimes did a great deal of miſchief, for want of diſtinguiſh 


7 
A diſtindtion ſome what like that for which the Jeſuiſts, in their Ca- 
uiſtry, have contenced, and which has been ſo ſeverely cenſured by 


te not to confirm his acts in the groſs, as if they received 


 Crassvus, Caro, and MEetELLus, CRkricus, joined 


al le in the two preſent inſtances, the Reader.will judge ] “ Hence it 


4 ing between what was good in ſpeculation and what in practice. 
e 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs the Conſul METELLUs, and his affoci- 
- fites, oppoſed this enterprize with no leſs warmth than | 
they had the other. The Tribune FLav1vus, the pro- W 
moter of the law, impatient of the oppoſition he met | 
with, and animated by Pomyty's power, had the har- : 
dineſs * to commit Mx TELLus to priſon; and when all ygqg.255. | 0 
the Senate followed, and reſolved to go to priſan too, Dio, ibid. 
he clapt his chair at the priſon- door to keep them | | 
out: But this violence gave ſuch a general ſcandal to $ 
the City, that Pomyzy . found it adviſable to draw off 
the Tribune, and releaſe the Conſul.“ In order to 1 
| 97. theſe heats, TCrgz Ro (af whoſe conduct, with re- 
gard do the confirmationet_ Pomegy's acts, no mention 
is made in hiſtory; nor in de letters to Arricus) of- | 
fered an amendment to the Axrarim dam, which ſatisfied | 
both parties, by ſecuring: the poſſeſſions of all pri- i 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands b 
from being given ay, His propoſal was, That TE 
* out of the new Yeveritizs, which Pour gw had Ad Att. | 
* acquired to the Empire, fivEPears rents ſhould be ſet 9 
apart to purchaſe lands for the intended diſtribution.” | fl 
But the progreſs of the affair was ſuſpended e tbe ſudden f 
alarm of a Gallic war, which was always terrible to Nome, | | 
and being now actually commenced by feveral revolted 1 
nations, called for the immediate care and attention of : 


the Government. _ | | ; 
The Senate decreed © the two Gauls /everally to the id. f 
** two Conſtils, and required them to make levies without | 
any regard to privilege, or exemption from ſervice: . 
And that three Senators ſhould be choſen by lot, one of | 
them of Conſular rank, to be ſent with a public charac- | 
ter to the other Gallic Cities, to diſſuade them from join- 
ing in the war.” In the allotment of theſe ambaſſadors, 
the firſt lot happened to fall upon Cicero; “ but the ö 
* whole aſſembly remonſtrated againſt, it, declaring his 
© preſence to be neceſſary at, Rome, and that he ought 
* not to be employed on ſuch an errand.” The ſame 
| thing happened to Pomyty,: on whom the next lot fell, 
: * who was retained alſo with CicERo, as two pledges of 
, © the Public Safety.“ The three at laſt choſenwere, Q. 
MeTELLus Cxzricus, L.FLaceps, and LenTuLvs. 
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V. of R. The Tran ſalpine Gaul, which was the ſeat of the war, fellig 
3. the lat F the Conſul MEeTELLvus, who could not contain his 

Joy upon the proſpect of glory which it offered him. 
MrrrlLus, ſays CicERO, © is an admirable Conſul : 
Ad Att. 1.“ T blame him only in one thing, for not ſeeming pleaſ- 
20. ed with the news of peace from Gaul. He longs, I ſup- 
ppoſe, to triumph. 1wiſh that he was as moderate in 


. < this, as he is excellent in all other reſpects. [For he is 


an admirer and imitator of ME.] r 
Pour Ev, finding the Ariſtocratical Faction united as 


ane man againſt him (which rendered all his efforts hi- 


therto ineffectual) and reſolying nevertheleſs to carry his 
point, gave himſelf up more- entirely than ever to the 


faction of the People, and connected himſelf even with 


CLobius, becauſe a favourite of the multitude. 


. CLopivs, who had been contriving how to revenge 


himſelf on Ci cx RO, began now to give an opening to the 
1 ſcheme which he had formed for that purpoſe. His pro- 
1. Je was to get himſelf choſen Trihune, and in that office 
do drive him out of the City. But as all Patricians were 
incapable of the Tribuneſbip by its original inſtitution, ſo 
his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a Plebeian by the pre- 
"tence of an adoption into a Plebeian Houſe, which could 
not.yet be done without the ſuffrage of the People. This 
caſe was wholly new, and contrary to all the forms, want- 
ing every condition, and ſerving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions ; ſo that, on 
the firſt propoſal, it ſeemed too extravagant to be treat- 
ed ſeriouſly. The ſolicitor of it was one HERENNIUs, 
an obſcure hardy Tribune, ho firſt moved it to the 
Senate, and afterwards to the People; but met with no 
encouragement from either : For the Conſul METELLUs 
the brother-in-law to CLop1vs, though he gave into it 
at firſt, warmly oppoſed it afterwards, and declared, 
. * that he would ſtrangle him ſooner with his own hands, 
| than ſuffer him to bring ſuch a diſgrace upon his fa- 
mily.” ' HERENNIUs, however, perſiſted to preſs it, but 
without any ſucceſs; and ſo the matter hung through the 


remainder of the year. E 3 7 4 
Cicxxo affected to treat it with contempt, ſome- 
times rallying CLop1us with much pleaſantry, ſome- 

2 times 
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times admoniſhipg him with no leſs gravity: He ſaid to him 
one day iu the SENATE, © your attempt ought to give us aq Att. 2. 
no manner of pain: It will be no more in your pon er, 1. 
« when 1 Plebeian, to overturn the State, than it was in 
<« the power of the Patricians of the ſame ſtamp in the 
time of my Conſulſhip.” But, whatever face the O- | 
rator put outwardly upon this affair, it gave him a real ® | 
uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf more 
\ cloſely with PomPey, for the benefit of his protection J. 
againſt a ſtorm, which he ſaw ready to break upon him. | 
Imagining, at the fame time, that this ſtep would be cen- Mid. 281. 
ſured by many, as a deſertion of his old principles, he takes . . 


_ — — — — — — m 
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frequent occaſion to explain the motives of it to his friend 
\ _ArrT1cvs, Aeclaring, That the abſolution of CLop1vs, 
the alienation of the Knights, the indolence and luxury 
of the ConsULAR SENATORS, who minded nothing bu: 
| © zbeir fiſh-ponds, their carps, and mullets, and yet were 
all envious of him, made it neceſſary for him to ſeek 
** ſome firmer ſupport and alliance. That in this new 
« friendſhip he ſhould attend ſtill to what the Sicilian 
** wag Epicharmus whiſpered, Be watchful, and diſtruſt; Ad att. 1, 
© for thoſe are the nerves of the mind.” On another occa- rg. 
ſion he obſerves, * That this union with PoE, though Ibid. 20. 
A uſeful to himſelf, was more uſeful to the Republic, by 
gaining a man of his power and authority, who was 
_ & wavering and irreſolute, from the hopes and intrigues 
of the factious : That if this could not have been done 
„without drawing upon himſelf a charge of levity, he 
** would not have purchaſed that, or any other advan- 
tage at ſuch a price; but he had managed the matter 
** ſo, as not to be thought the worſe Citizen for joining 
« with Pour Ex, but Po EV himſelf the better by de- 
« claring for him. That ſince CatyLus's death, { 
he ſtood ſingle and unſupported by the other Conſu- 
lars in the cauſe of the ariſtocracy ; for, as the Poet 
** Rhinton ſays, ſome of ' them were good for nothing, others 
* cared for nothing. But how much theſe fiſhmongers of 
ours envy me, ſays he, I will write you word another 
** time,,,or reſerve it to our meeting. Yet nothing ſhall 
yo © ever draw me away ſrom the Senate; becauſe to ad- 
| “gere to it is right, and moſt agrec ab! c to my intereſt, j 
3 4 " and | 
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F. of R. © and becauſe I am pleaſed with the marks of reſpect 
693. „ which they give me.” In a third letter he ſays, You 
 _chide me gently for my union with Pour EV: I would 
not have you to think, that J ſought it for my own 
3 „ fake; but things were come to ſuch a criſis, that, if 
B _ © any difference had happened between us, it muſt have 
Aa Atti «4 cauſed great diſturbance inthe Republic, which I have 
„ guarded againſt in ſuch a manner, that, without de- 
* parting from my own maxims, I have rendered him 
the better, and made him remit ſomewhat of his po- 
© pularity : For you muſt know, that he now ſpeaks of 
my acts, which many have been incenſing him againſt, 
much more gloriouſſy than he does of his own ; and 
* + declares, that he had only ſerved the State ſucceſsfully, 
but that I had ſaved it. What good this will do me, 
* I know not; but it will certainly do much to the Re- 
A public. What if Icould make Cs Ax alſo a better 
Citizen, whoſe winds are now very proſperous; ſhould 
do any great harm by it? Nay, if there were none 
* who really envied me, but all were encouraging me 
* as they ought, it would yet be more commendable to 
heal the vitiated parts of the State, than to cut them 
off; But now, when that body of Knights, who were 
** planted by me in my Conſulſhip, with you at their 
head, as our guard in the Capitol, have deſerted the 
** Senate, and our CONSUL A xs place their chief happineſs in 
* training the fiſh in their ponds to feed from their bands, aud 
& mind nothing elſe ; do not you think, that J am doing 
good ſervice by managing ſo, that thoſe who can do 
8 1 * 
« miſchief, will not? For, as to our friend CA o, you can- 
— * not love him more than I do; yet, with the beſt in- 
<« tentions and the greateſt integrity, he often hurts the 
* Republic; for he delivers his opinion as if it were in the 
* polity of PLA ro, not in the dregs of RomyLus. - \ 
What could be more juſt than to call thoſe to an 
* account who had received money for judging? Caro. 
propoſed, the Senate, agreed —— The Knights 
“ prelently declared war againſt the Senate, not againſt 
* me; for I was not of that opinion. What more im- 
* pudent than to demand a releaſe from their contract? IF 


Vet it was better to ſuffer that loſs, than to alienate 
| WH K. 6 the 


* — 


1 | 
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the whole order: But Ca ro oppoſcd it, and prevail-Ad Ait. 
ed; ſo that now when the Conſul was throw n into. 1+ | 
* priſon, as well as in all the tumults which have lately I 
* happened, no one of them would ſtir a foot; ene jo; 
* under me, and the Conſuls which ſucceeded me, they 
© had defended the Republic ſo ſtrenuouſly,”” Sc. 
In the midſt. of theſe tranſactions, Julius CAR 
returned from the government of farther Spain e, with 
eat fame both for his military and political acts. 
That province had been allotted him from the expira- 
tion of his office of Prætor, which he held in 691. He 
had conquered the barbarous nations by his arms, and 
civilized them by his laws; © and having ſubdued the Pro Bal 
* whole country as far as the ocean, and been falnted 19. Sue 
«© Emperor by the ſoldiers, came away in all haſte to Cfar, 18. | 
* Rome, to ſue at the {ame time for the double honour of vid. ii. | 
Triumph end the Conſulſhip.” But his demand of Dio, l. 37. | 
the firſt was incompatible with his pretenſions to the ſe- P. 5+ 
cond; the one obliging him to continue willout the City, 2474 
the other making his preſence neceſſary within, Many 
of the Senators, however, were well inclined to diſpenſe | 
with the Jaws in his ſavour. CaTo oppoſed this with his | 
uſual ſteadineſs; and, leſt his reaſons ſhould. not prevail, A 
he kept talking till the Houſe broke up. The time for | 
the elections was at hand: Cxsar, therefore, made no gueton. in 
| heſitation in preferring the ſolid to the ſpecious; he ceaſ(- ] Ca. 18, 
ed his purſuit of the triumph to ſtand {or the Conſulſnip, - 
Joining intereſts with L. LuccEtus, formerly mentioned, 
on condition that this candidate, who was rich, ſhould 
furniſh the money to bribe the centuries. The Sz- 
NATE, that Czsar might not have a a ſubler- 


| 
| 
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a POETS 


vient to his will, eſpouſed the other candidate Bis 
with all their authority, and made a commApurſe to en- 
able him to bribe as high as his competitars : Which bribery 


© PLuTARrcn tells us, that in Cazsar's journey to Spain at this * 
time, when ſome of his friends took notice of the n iſerab'e cordi- At 
tion of the inhabitants of ſome little town on the Alps, and one aſked . 
another in pleaſantry, whether there could be any diſputes in that place + | 
about ranks and offices, or any jealoufies among their Chiefs, CsAR, | 
with an air of ſerioufneſs, declared, that h# wweuld rather be the firſt 
mn there than the. ſecond in Rome. 
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V. of R. ben Caro (if we may believe Suetonius ©) tpproved, as 


. linking it for the public good. By this means they got 
Brgubus elected, a man firm to their interaſts, and de- 

- termined to obſtruct every attempt of Cxs ax which 

they ſhould diſlike. _ * 4 

Cn Assus, Pour EV, and CæsaR, were at this time 


the men who bore the greiteſt ſway in the State. The 


firſt by reaſon of his prodigious wealth, Pomyty for 

his power with the ſoldiery, and Czsar for his ad- 
mirable eloquence and -a peculiar nobleneſs of ſpirit. 
Theſe three entered into a ſolemn agreement to let no- 

thing paſs in the Commonwealth without their joint ap- 
probation, which 7riple league is commonly called the 
Fu Triumvirate. 5 5 

Tell. Pat. PoMmPEY's chief motive to this alliance was to get 


2. 44 bis acts confirmed by the influence of Cxsar in his 


Conſulſhip. 
The aim of Cxass us was to maintain, by the aſſiſince 
of PoE v's authority and CsAR's vigour, that rank 


. ( in the State which, without their aid, he could not 
Plut. in 


hope to preſerve. He had purchaſed the friendſhip of 


Caf. App. Casan at the time when the latter, juſt on the point of 
IV 
22 


de B. Ou. ſetting out to take poſſeſſon of his government of Spain, 
8. P. 4% was grievouſly importuned by his clamorous creditors, 
gueton. ib. 8 y PO , * 7 
18. Who fought to obſtruct his departure: Cx assvs became 

bound for him as far as 200,000!. ſterling, (for fo much 
did be want to be worth nothing, as he merrily faid of 
himſelf) : And it his highly probahle, that what induced 
Crassus to act fo friendly a part at hat time, was to 
be enabled to make head againſt his rival Poꝛar EY by 
the auxiliary ſtrength of C=sar: But now it was be- 
come his intereſt to join with PoE V, as well as with 
Czsas, in one common ſcheme. 

As for Cs R, he, without queſtion, in giving way to 
PoueEv's glory, had the advancement of his own in 
view: But; whatever private views each of the confede- 
rates may have had, if we conſider in what hands the ad- 

miniſtration 


| 


terc. 2. 44- 


© Plerique pecunias contulerunt, ne Catone quidm abre unte eam 
laroitionem © Rep. ſieri. 7 

Dr. Mi. 

Lie of Cicth 


with thete words. 


ron begins the fourth ſection of s firſt volume of the 


. 
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miniſtration of the empire had been of late years, it wil! 
not, perhaps, ſeem wonderful that thoſe three men, hav- 
ing a favourable opportunity to do it, ſhould take into 
their own hands the management of the public affairs. 

The Triumvirs cannot be ſaid to have made attempts on 
the * onſtitution, or indeed on any legal authori- 
ty or government. Anarchy prevailed. We have ſeen | 
Senators, the moſt celebrazed by the Hiſtorians for their 1 

patriotiſm, employing themſelves in the infamous prac- _ 
tices of corrupting judges and ſuborning falſe witneſſes : 

We have ſeen a ding ruffian threatening a full Senate EY 
with deſtruction ; and yet ſuffered by the Senate peacea- i 
bly to go and put himſelf at the head of an army chat ve f | 

Vas to effect that deſtruction; yet we have ſeen the ſame — * 

Senate, preſently after, aſſume a /awle/s power of put- 16. 
ting Citizens of the firſt rank to death, without previous 
trial and condemnation: we have ſeen them preſume to 46 
ſuſpend a Tribune of the People from the exerciſe of his 7 

office, and openly, by a common purſe, practiſe that bri- 

bery they had ſo often condemned, as ruinous to the- 
State, Caro, that ſtout Champion of the Laws, we have 
ſeen him a riotous magiſtrate, violating the privileges of 

the Tribuneſhip in the perſon of one of his collegues, 
and, from perſonal hatred to CxsAR, approving of 1654 

* 12 | bri ber 
« C1cero, being now reduced to the condition of a private = ect 

„vas to take his place on that VENERABLE BENCH of CONSULARS, 

* who were ju/tly reckoned the firſt Citizens of the Republic. They 
delivered their opinions the firſt always in the Senate, and commonly 
determined the opinions of the reſt: For, as they had paſſed through 
< all the public offices, and been converſant in every branch of the ad- 

* miniſtration, ſo their experience gave them great authority in all de- 

e bates ; and having little or nothing further to expect for themſelves, 
they were efteemed nut only the moſt knowing, but, generally ſpeak- 


ing, the moſt diſintereſted of all the other Senators, and to have no 0- 2 
ther view in their deliberations but the peace and proſperity of the 
Republic. | | 
This was a ſtation exactly ſuited to Ci c Ro's temper and wiſhes; 
** he defired no foreign governments, or command of armies ; his pro- 
*« vince was the Senate and the Forum; to guard, as it were, the vi- 
* tals of the Empire, and to direct all its Counſils to their proper end, the 
*« general good; and in this advanced paſt of a Consu1,arR SENATOR, 
* as in a watch-tower If the State, to obſerve each threatening cloud . 
« and riſing florm, and give the alarm to his fellyw Citizens from what 
** quarter it was coming, and by what means its efet; might be Fre- 
* venfed, 


5 19 


96 
V. of R. bribery and corruption in the election of magiſtrat 
93. after he himſelf had proſecuted Muxæ NA for elan 
ol the Lawsin that particular: And, laſtly, Ci cx Ro, the 
conſummate Patriot, pleading, in defiance of his own rea- 
ſon and conſcience, againſt puniſhing, or even calling to 
account, Judges, notoriouſly guilty of ſelling the moſt 


Midd.287.jniquitous decrees. | 


The league of the T'xtv vins ſeemed to want a man 
of CicERo's character to make it complete: For when- 
ver they ſhould be engaged in foreign governments, or 


the command of armies abroad, his authority would be 


of ſingular uſe at home, to manage the affairs of the Ci- 


ty, and ſolicit what they had to tranſact with the Senate 
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4 


D. — 5 or People. CæsAR, therefore, juſt before he entered up- 


vine. Conſ. on the Conſulſhip, ſent him word (by their common 


17. friend CoxxꝝELIUSBALRB US) that he would be governed 


Aae every ſtep by him and PoE, and would likewiſe 


$ h uſe bis utmoſt endeavours (for the Triple League was not 

yet divulged) to effect a perfect agreement between 
PoMPEy and CR Assus. 

An union, formed by Cæs AR, between Cx assus and 


Pomp v, gave Ciex Ro no pleaſing proſpect with regard 
to the Public; and he was much at a loſs to know how to 


act at this criſis, as he ſignifies to Ar ricus in the letter, 
where he mentions Czsar's meſſage to him by BaLBvs. 


To this deſcription of a ConsULAar SENATOR, if we may compare 
it with what C1 cERO himſelf ſays of the vxnxRABLE BENCH, may, 
I think, be applied, not improperly, a paſſage in Monſieur Bayle, where, 

on occaſion of ſome groundleſs N delivered in a pompous ora- 
torical ſtile, by the Abbe de St. Real, vn the conduct of King Lewis 
XI. of France, he exhorts his reader to beware of reflections ſo adorned, 
« Te ſouhaite que cette remarque ſerve d avertiſſement au LeQeur, 

. «< quil n'y a point de penſces dont il faille plus ſe defier que de celles 
*« qu'on<ebite d'une maniere ẽblouiſſante, & d'un ton majeſtueux. Les 
<« reflexions de PAhbé de St. Real que je viens d examiner ſont les plus 
«« propres du mae dH louir; mais otez leur ornemens, regardez-les 

e un peu de preg e elles-memes, vous n'y trouverez rien de ſolide.“ 
Did. de Bayle, aue, Eduis XI. rem. V. 


Who would expect that the Doctor's vener«BLe Bexcn of Cox- 
SULAR SENATORS Were, according to C1 CRO himſelf, only a company 
of Fiſhmongers, of whom ſome were god for nothing, and others 
minded ns1hing but their fiſhponds,- their carps, and mullets, and plac- 
ed their chief happineſs in training the fiſh in their ponds to feed from 
theis hands See Midd. p. 281, 282, 283: And ſee what Caro 
ſays of their. regard fer the Republic, ſupra, p. 44. 1 
THE 
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NINTH BOOK 


From, the end of the Year 693, when that Triple League 
between Caassus, Poweey, and CasaR, which is 
called the Figsr TRIUUVIR ATE, was formed, to the 
beginning of the Civil war in the year 704. 


G 


The acts of the Triumvirate during CxsaR's Conſulſvip, 
year of Rome 694 


HEN C. Jurivs CaSAR and L. CaLeurNt- 
us BIB UL us entered upon the Conſulſhip, four 


affairs of very great importance, and much conteſted, 
were depending : 


1. Pompey's Agrarian Law. 

2. The ratification of Powezv's acts in the Eaſt: 

3. The petition of the Knights, farmers of the Aſia- 
tic revenues, to be releaſed from the contract they had 
made with the Cenſors (for, though their petition had 
been once rejected by the Senate, they renewed their 
ſolicitations) : and 

4. Ct.op1us's project of making himſelf a Plebeian, 
that he might be capable of the Tribuneſhip. 

As the political principles of Cæs AR and BiruLvus 
were wholly oppoſite to each other, ſo were their views 
and proceedings. But the main trial of ſtrength be- 
tween them was about the Agrarian law. Casar had 

Yol. Vi 7 H * 
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F. of R. prepared it, and now reſolved to propoſe it in his own 
094. _ name. He preſented it firſt to os . aſking their 

io. dconſent to lay it before the People. He repreſented to 

ti v. them, that a diſtribution of lands among the poor Ci- 
520 Þ. 58, 59, tizens was not only uſeful, but even neceſſary for diſ- 
. „ .  burdening the City of an indigent multitude, ever prone 
to ſedition, to repeople and cultivate ſeveral parts of 

Italy which were deſerted, and to recompence the ſol- 
diers who had bravely and faithfully ſerved the Com- 

monwealth. WEE > | 5 

That the Law, as he had prepared it, could bring 
no ne charge either on the State or on private perſons: 

That, in the diſtribution of the public lands, he had | 

excepted the territory of Capua, fo valuable by its fer- | 

tility. That as to thoſe lands which were to be bought | 
of private perſons, he had ordered, that it ſhould be | 

only of ſuch perſons as were willing to ſell; and that 
the price of the lands ſhould be according to their .va- 

luation in the Cenſor's books. That the Republic was 

enabled to bear this expence, as well by the prodigious 

ſums that Pour V had brought into the Public Trea- 

fury, as by the tribute that he had impoſed upon his 

new. conqueſts. _ \ ; 

CæsAR obſerved further, that, for the diſtribution of 

the lands, twenty commiſſioners were to be elected, a 
ty yumber too large to leave room for the apprehenſion of 
their agreeing in any thing that might be dangerous to 
the Public Liberty. That, content with the honour of 
25 having propoſed the affair, he. had excepted himſelf out 
of the number of thoſe who might be choſen for the 
employment; and he concluded with an intimation that 
they were twenty honourable places, which might be 
agreeable to ſome of the Senators. 

When he had thus repreſented the matter to the Se- 
nate in general, he addreſſed himſelf to each of the Se- 
nators in particular, deſiring him to declare whether he 
had any thing to object to the Law propoſed, and offer- 
ing to retrench thoſe articles that could juſtly diſpleaſe, 
and even to abandon his project entirely, if it could be 


ſhewn to be unreaſonable. 15 
9 
| To 
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To theſe queſtions (if we may believe Dio) the Se- 
nators could not anſwer a word, nor point out any thing 
exceptionable in the Law ; and he adds, that nothing 
piqued them ſo much as to find, that a propoſal, which 
they extremely diſliked, was not liable to cenſure. Even 
Caro was unable to find fault; yet he warmly and ob- 
ſtinately oppoſed the Law, aſſigning no other reaſon 
for ſo doing, but that, in his opinion, 22 ought to 
remain as they were. It is probable that CA ro (whom 
we have formerly ſeen loſe all regard to deceney in his 
treatment of CsSAR) provoked him, on this occaſion, 
with ſome outrageous abuſe, ſuch as might juſtify him, 
as being then one of the ſupreme Magiſtrates, in com- Plut. in 
mitting the offender to priſon. CaTo, being ordered Cat. & C. 
into cuſtody, left the Senate-Houſe without a word of 
complaint, but continued talking againſt the Law as he 
went along. CæsAR, either becauſe he condemned 
his own anger as intemperate, or becauſe he perceived 
the Senators much dilpleaſed, preſently releaſed the 
priſoner, and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly; but declared to 
them at the ſame time, that, ſince they would neither Dio, 
approve his Law, nor ſay what they had to object to it, 
he would refer it to the People. He did as he had 
threatened : He conſulted the Senate no more in this 
affair, nor in any other that occurred. | 
When Czsar brought his Law before the People, 
he had added to it a clauſe for diſtributing (what he had 
before excepted) the lands of Campania to 20000 poor 
Citizens who had three children or more. He had ſe- 


ven of the Tribunes on his fide in this conteſt. BiBu- 


LUs muſtered all his forces, and came down to the Fo- 
rum, full of courage and reſolution, guarded by three 

of the Tribunes and the greater part of the Senatez + 
and as often as CæsAR attempted to recommend the 
Law, he as often interrupted him, and declared, that 

it ſhould never paſs in his year. CæsAR aſked him 


Dis adds, that ſeveral of the Senators followed CaTo, and, among 
the reſt, M. PzTxztus, who, being aſked by Cz5ar, why he went 
out before the Houſe broke up, anſwered —Becau/e I bad rather bs 
with Cx ro in priſon than — you in the Senate, 


- (hen 


| 
| 
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Pomp. 


V. 178. 


revoke his ordinance. 
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T. of R. (when they were both in the Roſtra) whether he found 
| any thing exceptionable in the Law ? To which Bu- 


Lus made this anſwer only, That be would oppoſe all in- 


' #ovations, Hereupon CsAR exhorted the People to 


employ their intreaties with his Collegue to defift from 
his oppoſition to a Law ſo beneficial to them. Bin u- 
Los, addrefling himſelf to the multitude, =— Not a tit- 
He of it hall paſs while I am Conſul, though you ſbbuld all 
dire it; and away he went, as ſoon as he had uttered 
thoſe words. Then CæsAR produced Pomeey and 


Cn Assus into the Roſtra to ſignify their opinion of the 
Law. Pompey, running over the whole, commended 
every article of it, declaring, that it was highly reaſon- 
able the poor Citizens ſhould partake of the opulence of 


the State. The People were delighted. CæsAx, rail- 
ing his voice, ſaid to Pomyzr, Since you approve of 


the Law, I deſire to know whether you will ſupport it, 


“jn caſe thoſe who are againſt it employ violence to 


„ hinder its being received?“ Pompty anſwered, © If 


they come to oppole it with the ſword, I will come 


with ſword and buckler to ſupport it:“ A declara- 


tion received with loud applauſe by the multitude. 


Cx assus too applauded what Po EY had faid, and 


preſſed the acceptance of the Law. ; 
Big uLus, now deſpairing of ſucceſs by any other me- 
od of oppoſition, had recourſe to the ſtratagem & of 

proclaiming every day a holiday for the remaining part of 

the year, thereby to hinder all tranſacting of buſineſs 


with the People. CæsaR laughed at his collegue's 
edict, and named a particular day for the People to give 
their ſuffrages upon the Law. While Cæsax, on the 


day appointed, was ſpeaking to the People, KisvLos 


arrived, interrupted him, and once more repeated his 


declaration, that he Law ſbould never paſs while he was 
Conſul. From words the two parties ſoon came to blows : 


Bi But us was roughly treated, his three Tribunes wound- 


Vid. Vol. > SYLLa, in his firſt Confulſhip, made uſe of the ſame firat 


n in 
a diſpute with the Tribune SULP1czvus,. but the Tribune forced kim to 


ed, 
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ed, and his whole faction driven out of the Forum by 
F 


the Tribune VArix ius, at the head of the Triumvi 


faction: fo that the Law paſſed upon the ſpot, without 


any further contradiction. 


101 


\ Bizvtvs made his complaint the next day, in tbe 


Senate, of the violence offered to his perſon; but find- 
ing that no body cared to enter into the affair, or to 
move any thing about it, he retired to his houſe in deſ- 
pair, and there ſhut himſelf up during all the remain- 


ing part of his Conſulfhip, that is to ſay, for eight Dio Suee. 


months entire, exerciſing no one function of his off 
exeept that, whenever Cas aR undertook any thing 
new, he republiſhed his ordinance, by which he had 
converted every = of the year into a holiday. | 

By a ſpecial clauſe in the new Law, the Senate and 
all the Magiſtrates were obliged, under grievous penal- 
ties, to take an oath to the obſervance of. it?; which 


ce, Cic. inVa- 


oath CA ro himſelf, though he had publickly declared Flut. in 
that he would never do it, was induced at laſt to take. Cat. 


It is ſaid that Cicero brought him to compliance, by 


repreſenting to him, that perhaps it was not juſti- Cie. pro 
<« fable for a private perſon to Fr: 0 a diſlike to What Sext. 1 


had been regulated by the whole nation:“ He added, 


After labouring for the good of your Country, how 
can you abandon it at this time, and, inſtead of con- 


« 'tiquing to fight in its defence, give it up a prey to its 
<« enemies, conſulting only your o 475 ? For if 
« Caro has no need of Rome, Rome has need of Caro. 
„All your friends conjure you not to be inflexible, 
* and myſelf the firſt gf all, to whom you cannot re- 
« fuſe your aſſiſtance in the preſent conjuncture, when 


+ CLaDIUs aſpires to the Fribuneſhip for my deſtructi- png p. | 


* on.“ 1 | 
C1Ctro, nevertheleſs, > op with great indignation, 


in a letter to ATTiGus, of the proceedings of the Tri- 


© The obligation of ſwearing was extended, by the Law, to the can- Ad Att. 11 
didates for next year's magiltracies. M. JuvenTius LarzAENS18 18 & -. 
choſe rather to renounc this pretenſions to the Tribuneſhip, than take 
the oath : But he was t — | 


only one who acted that part. 
* * umvirs, 


8. & pro 
Planc. 52. 
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V. of R. umvirs, and wonders at Pourzv's policy in ſupporting P 
894. Cs in an act ſo odious as that of alienating the be 
revenues of the Republic: and ſays, that he muſt not 
AdAtt.11. think to make them amends, by his rents on mount Li- fa 
16. banus, for the loſs of thoſe which he had taken from > 
them in Campania. nl 1 
During theſe tranſactions, CLop1ys was puſhing on N 
 Midd. p. the affair of his adoption, and ſoliciting the People to Wl . 
29. | confirm the Law which he had provided. for that pur- W « 
poſe. . The Triumvirate pretended ta be againſt it, or 
at leaſt to ſtand neuter ; but were watching Cickzo's 
motions, in order to take their meaſures from his con- 
duct, which they did not find ſo obſequious as they 
expected. In this interval it happened, that C. Ax ro- 
NIUS, CiCEgRo's collegue, who had governed Macedonia 
from the time of his Conſulſhip, was now impeached, 
and brought to a trial, for the male-adminiſtration of his 
province, and, being found guilty *, was condemned to 
. | ; bo per- 


4 M. Corrius (the ſame Coerivs for whom Cicero afterwards 
e was the chief of three accuſers who impeached Ax roxius. 
M. Crevier is of opinion, that Ax roqius was not proſecuted for male- 
adminiſtration in bis province, but as an accomplice of CATILINE : 
And for this he cites Cic. pro Cel. Accuſavit [Calius] C. Antonium, 
collegam meum : Cui miſero præclare in Rempublicam beneſicii memo- 
ria nibil profuit, nocuit opinio maleficii cagitati Which paſſage, never- 


theleſs, in conjunction with another, in Cic. pro Flacco, (to which the tc 
learned Writer likewiſe refers) ſeems ſtrongly to oppugn that opinion. 4 
FLaccus, when Prætor in 690, had been inſtrumental in ſuppreſſing « 
CaT1Lixs's Conſpiracy ; and fo had Avtonivs, then Conſul, Who, «6 
for ſome crime was afterwards condemned in the beginning of 694. In 6 
the ſame year FLaccus was proſecuted for male- adminiſtration in his « 
province of Aa. His advocate, Cicero, reminds the Judges of his « 


Client's ſervices againſt CaTiLINE, and inſinuates. that there were per- 
ſons who had malicious purpoſes againſt all thoſe who had ſerved their 
Country on that occaſion. © Ax Tous ts already oppreſſed : Be it 
« ſo: He hada peculiar infamy upon him : Yet even he, it I may be 
allowed to ſay it, would not have been condemned by you: upon 
„ whoſe condemnation a ſepulchre was dreſſed up for CaTiLive— 
« Now the death of Lenturus- is to be revenged on FLaccvs, 
Pro Flacc. * Oppreſſus eſt C. AnTowtvs : Eſto: Habuit guandam ille infami- 
8. am ſuam : Neque tamen ille ipſe, pro meo jure dico, vobis judicibus 
« damnatus eſſet: cujus damnatione ſepulchrum L CaTILIXÆ cele-, 
4 + bratum eſt. Nunc a FLacco LewTuLi penæ per vos expe. 


F 028 8 8 


. - 4 


n 
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perpetual baniſhment. Cicero was his advocate ; and, 


_ in TS 


= « tuntur.“ What was the peculiar infamy upon ANTONIUS, that in 5 
famy which leſſened his merit, and diſtinguiſhed iy from that of F ac- 
t cvs ? Doubtleſs, it was his being reputed, or rather known, to be a 1 


friend to CariLInz in his heart, while he was acting againſt him. | q 

n Nocuit opinio maleficii cogitati. Nevertheleſs, you, (ſays Ciczxo to þ 
| * the Judges) when be was accuſed of male-adminiſiration in Mace-' 
9 « donia, would have abſolved him on account of the fignal ſervice | if 


* « which, in fa, be did to the Republic when be was Conſul.” This ; "| 
ſeems to be the ſenſe of the Orator. He ſuppoſes both Antonius and 4 
FLAccus to have been proſecuted for male-adminiſtration in their pro- | 
vinces, not becauſe there was ſufficient ground for ſuch accuſation, but 1 
on account of what they had done againit Ca tIL Mx. x | 
That Ax ron tus, notwithſtanding all the power of Cie xo's elo» 
quence exerted in his defence, was readil nd: ſeems owing to 1 
that infamy which Cicero mentions: Though unqueſtionably guilty | (! 
of rapine and extortion in his province, bg would, probably, have eſ- | a 
caped condemnation, had not his ſelling himſelf to act contrary to his 
inclinations and engagements, made him univerſally deſpiſed and de- 1 
teſted by both the friends and the enemies of the Conſpirators. With N 
regard to this advocation of Cictxo for An ron ius, there are ſome 
| particulars which may be thought to deſerve attention. Cicero writes 
1 to him (then Governor of Macedonia in 691) in theſe terms: | 
ds Were I to claim even your. higheſt ſervices, the demand could by Ep. Fam. 
no means be thought unreaſonable, after haviog contributed every B. 1. Ep. 
e- ** thing on my part for the advancement of your eaſe your intereſt, 4. Melm. 
and your honour.” [ This hints at his having reſigned the lucrative Tranſl. 
government of Macedonia to him. But f may ſafely appeal to 
: ** your own conſcience, whether you have ever made me the leaſt re - 
turn: So far from it indeed, that I have heard, (for I dare not ſay 1 
he ** have been informed *, as it is an expreſſion, it ſeems, which you 
frequently, though, I am ſure, injuriouſly, object to me) I have 
ng heard then, that you have intimated ſomething as if——Buc I . 
leave it to Ar r icus to tell you the reſt: as the report has given 
b * him no leſs concern than it gave myſelf. In the mean time I will only | a 
his « ſay, that the Senate, and the whole Roman People, have been wit. | 


— « neſſes of that uncommon zeal with which I have entered into your 

eit ® This alludes to the expreſſion [ſe comperiſſe] which Cic ts o had often occaſion Melm. Vo; 

> it to employ in the affair of CaTiLing's Conſpiracy. As his principal intelligence |, p. 18. 

be aroſe from forme of the Conſpit tors themſelves, who communicated to him, trom time | 
to time, the deſigns of their aſſociates, he +. as obliged to conceal the Authors of theſe 

on diſcoveries ; —» But though the event proved that his informations were true, yet, in 

— general, this methed of accuſation was extremely odipus, and of dangerous example. 

Us, Cickko's enemies, therefore, did not fail to take adyantzge of this popular object on, 

*. and were perpetually repeating the phraſe, I am inf-rmed, whenever they were diſ- 

"a poſed to reproach his conduct in this tranſation See Mong. Rem 19. on the nine» 

le. teculh Letter of the ſuſt Book tg ATTIS V2. Flut. in vit. Cic. Salli. Declam, in Cic. 

e- . 

pe- „ * intergſt. 

ur." | | 


» 
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Tot R.in the courſe. of his pleading, bappened to fall into a 
| 71 ; e 


5 complaint 


« intereſt.————Bekeve me, your preſent affairs require, à much larger 
«© proportion of my/zeal and pains : the utmoſt exertion of which ſhall 
not be wanting, provided I may have reaſon to think, that they are 


not entirely thrown away.—ATT icvs will inform you in what par- 


<< ticular inſtances you may, probably, have occaſion for my good of- 
6 ice. N a | | MM | 

+ This letter was written towards the end of 691: Arricus was the 
bearer. On the firſt of January. 692, Crctro writes to Av res 
in terms to the followin There is no coming to any concluſion 
with Teucris, {a nickname for Av roui ve ——Nexer did I ſee 
any thing more impudent, more ſly, more dilatory than the is. 
* So much the better, perhaps, for met For Ponrer's harbingers 
tell me, that he will loudly declare for the recall of Av rovius from 
his government, and chat the Prætor will, at the ſame tine, move 
< it. to the People. Now the caſe is of ſuch a nature, chat I cannot 
*« defend him, without incurring the cenſure not only ofthe moſt wor- 
* thy, but even of the vulgar. For ſomething has fallen out, which 
* 1 muſt defire you to examine to the bottom. 1 have a Freedman, a 
„ worthleſs fellow, I mean Hilarus, who was your accomptant, and 
© whoſe patron you are. This Halarus, as Valerins the Linguilt, and 
alſo Cala, /ius,, have fignified to me, is now with Au roniοs, who 
„gives out, that part of the money, which he entorts from the Peo- 


ple of his province, is for my uſe, and that I have ſent one of my 
- ©, <-treedmen to him to be the Keeper of our Common Purſe. This 


touched mewvery ſenſibly; not that I gave entire credit to the report: 


yet ſome word muſt have dropt from Ax roi us to oceaſton ſoch a 


_ MelmVol. 
I. p. 18. 
note a. 


t ſtory. Endeavour by every method to learn the whole truth; and 
4 do not fail to drive that rogue ¶ Hilarus}, if it be poſſible, out of the 
« Country. Valerius tells me, that he had the ſtory from CM. PlAx- 
„% civs.” [He was, at this time, a Tribune of the ſoldiers in Mace- 
donia ; was afterwards Quæſtor in the time of C1ctro's exile, and very 
ſerviceable to him. He is the ſame Prancivs for whom Ctegso af- 
terwards ſpoke the Oration pro PLAXC1 0.] 4 
The very judicious French Tranflator of the Epiftles to Ar vu- 
* cus ſeems to imagine there was ſome foundation for this port; as 
he thinks it probable, that AnTowivs had agreed to pay Crorro 
* a certain ſum, in conſideration of his having relinquiſhed to him the 


„government of Macedonia + But this is a conjecture altogether un- 


« ſupported by any evidence. "Thus much, however, is certain; in 


the firlt place, that Cicero had ſome demands on Ax row vs, of 


* 10N1Us in his preſent government. From which tacts the Rea- 


* a nature which he did not chuſe ſhould be known; as, whenever 
* he hints at theui to ATT1cCvs, it is always in a very dark and ænig- 
« matical manner: And in the next place, that he ſacrificed his wn 
judgment, and the good opinion of the world, in order to, ſupport 
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complaint of the times, and the oppreſſion of the Repudlic, 

in a ſtile that was interpreted to reſſect ſeverely upon 

the preſent rulers. The ſtory was carried directly to 
Cx$ag, who diſdaining to conteſt with CHO in the. 

way of invectives and ſmart repartees, yet refolving to | 
humble him, brought on, without delay, the law to - 
confirm CLobius's adoption, inftantly calling an A ſſem- 

bly of the Curiz for that purpoſe. The miniſtry of 

one of the Augurs was neceſſary. - Pompty performed 

this office, and the affair was carried through all the Pro Dow. 
forms to a concluſion with ſurprizing diſpatch. Cics- = _ 
Ro pleaded: for Ax roxius at noon, and at three o'clock ]. Caf. * 
CC obius was a Plebeian. n e b e. 


| | J | 
% der is left to draw the concluſion that he ſhall judge reaſonable.” 
Vid. ad Att. lib. XIL 13, 14. p 
In the fifth Letter of the firſt Book of Ep. Fam. Cicero writes thus 
to PuBLtus SzsT1Us, Qugſtor, [under Ax ron ius in Macedonia] 
*« Notwithſtanding all the world is ſenfible, that Av row vs 


has by no means ated towards me with the gratitude he ought, yet 


«« it did not prevent me from being his Advocate lately in the SEN ATE: 
«« when, by the influence of my authority, and the force of what 1 
« {aid, 1 greatly difpcſet| the Houſe in his favour.” ——— 3 | 
** The queſtion in this debate probably turned on the recall of Ax- Melm. 
„ TON1UsS : a queſtion, which ſeems either to have been carried in 
„his favour, or to have been dropped during conſiderable time. For 
it appears, by a letter to ATT1 cvs, writteh two years after the date AdAtt.1 1. 
of the preſent, that Antoni us-was ſtill in his government; And 2. , 
« Diox Cassi us aſſures us, that he was not brought upon his trial 
« till the Conſulate of Czsax ; that is, not till 694. He was then 
* arraigned for bis ill conduct in Mac bon iA, and as being concerned 
« likewiſe in CaTILINg's Conſpiracy. This laſt article of the im- 
peachment could not be proved; but the truth of it, nevertheleſs, 
«« was generally believed: however, he was convicted of the former, 
and condemned to perpetual baniſhment. Cicero appeared as his 
Advocate on this occaſion, &c.” _ 
[1 have offered ſome reaſons againſt the ſuppoſition of Ax roxtus's Vid. ſupr. 
being arraigned as a Conſpirator with CaTILINE.] p. 102. 
STRABo aſſures us, that AnTon1us choſe the iſle of Cephalenia Crevier. 
for the place of his exile, of which he acquired the entire Lordſhip, Strabo, l. 
and in which he built a new city, but had not time to put the laſt hand x. 455. 
to the work befote he was recalled home. If this fact be true, AN ro- 
us muſt have enriched himſelf prodigiouſly by plundecing his pto - 
vince ; for he was over head and ears in debt during his Contuiſhip. 


N Eule, 


1 
U 
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v. of R. PB1nvuLus, advertiſed of what was going forward, 
8 and being an Augur, ſent notice to PowPty, that be 
15. " was obſerving the heavens, and taking the auſpices, dur- 
| ing which function no buſineſs could legally be tranſ- 
acted with the People. But Pompey, inſtead of pay- 
ing any regard to his meſſage, gave a ſanction to the 
proceeding, by preſiding in it, ſo that it was carried 
without any oppoſition *, LT 30G * | 
CæsAk, having made his court to the multitude by 

the Agrarian law, took the opportunity, which the 


Dio, 38. preſent conjuncture afforded, to conciliate the Knights 


to him, by doing that which Cicero had blamed the 

Vid. ſupt. Senate for not doing; that is to ſay, by eaſing them of the 
102. diſadvantage ous contract which they had long, in vain, com- 
plained of, and remitting a third part of what they had fti- 

pulated to pay. IEEE is - 6-4 hh 


Midd. p. * Theſe Laws of adoption were drawn up in the ſtile of a petition to 
292. the People, after the following form : | 
Vid. A. May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that P. Crop ius be, to all © 
Gell. lib. 5. intents and purpoſes of Law, as truly the ſon of FoxTe1vs, as if be 
19. were begotten of his in lawful marriage; and that FoxTetus 
have the power of life and death over him, as much as a father has 
- over a proper ſon : This, Citizens, I pray you to confirm in the manner 
in zwhich it is defired. i | Sun #7 
There were three conditions abſolutely neceſſary to make an act of 
this kind regular: Firft, that the adopter ſbould be older than the adopt- 
ed, and incapable of procreating children, after having endeavoured it 
ad Pont. _vithout ſucceſs when he was capable : Secondly, that no injury or di- 


1 


— 


13. minution ſbould be done to the dignity or the one rights of either. a- 


mily : Thirdly, that there ſhould be no fraud or collufion in it; nor 
any thing fought by it, but the genuine effefts of a real adoption. All 
theſe particulars were to be previouſly examined by the College of 
Prieſts ; and if, after a due enquiry, they yep the petition, it was 
propoſed to the ſuffrage of the Citizens living in Rome, who voted 
m—_— to. their original diviſion into thirty Curie, or wards, which 
ſeem to have been analogous to our pariſhes ; where no buſineſs, how- 
ever, could be tranſacted when an Augur or Conſul was obſerving the 
heavens. Now, in this adoption of CLobivs, there was not one of 
—theſe conditions obſerved : The College of Prieſts wa; not ſoa much as 
conſulted ; the adopter, FoxnTe1Us,. had a wife and children, was a 
man obſcure and unknown, not full twenty years old, when CLovivs 
was thirty. five, and a Senator of the nobleft birth in Rome: Nor was 
there any thing meant by it, but purely t procure the Tribuneſhip : 
For the affair was no ſooner over, than CLob i vs was emancipated, or 


ſet free again, by his new Father, from all his obligations. 
| And 
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And laſtly, CæsAR procured a ſpecial Law from the 
People for the ratification of all Pomyty's atis in Aha; 
and, in the ſtruggle about it, fo terrified and humbled$uet. ]. 
LucULLUs, who was the chief oppoſer, that he brought Cæſ. 20. 
him to aſk pardon at his feet. | | 
It does not appear, that any other lands but thoſe 
of Campania were diſtributed by virtue of the new 
Agrarian Jaw. Twenty commiſſioners * were choſen to 
make the diſtribution ; and Pod EV did not diſdain | 
to be of the number. One of them (named Coſcontus ®) AdAtt. 11. 
dying before the end of the year, his place was offer-39. 
ed to CictRo, but he refuſed it: And he tells us, that 
CzsaR often reproached him afterwards with this re- Cic. 2d 
fuſal, as a proof of his enmity, and that he would re- Att. IX. 2. 


. 


3 ceive no favour from him. | 
During a great part of the time when theſe things 
were in agitation, Cicero contrived to be out of the 
way. He ſpent the months of April and Muy in the _ 
country, moſtly at his villa near Antium, where he had AdAtyr1. 
placed his chief collection of books, amuſing himſelf o. 
with his ſtudies and his children, or, as he ſays jocoſe- 
ly, in counting the waves, For he was under no ſmall 
difficulty to determine how he ſhould act in relation to 
the public affairs. If he oppoſed the Triumvirate, he 
could not expect to continue well with Poup Ev, (with * 
. whom he wiſhed, at the fame time, to engage in a ſe- 
parate alliance, imagining that this would be ſufficient 
to ſcreen him from the malice of his enemies :) if he 


f The twenty Commiſſioners eſtabliſhed a colony at Capua, and thus 
drew that City out of the ſubjection in which the an. had kept it 
for above 150 years. It had all that time borne the puniſhment of its 
revolt againſt Reme aſter the battle of Canne, and had continued with- 
out Senate, without Magiſtrates, and without an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. It was only the retreat pf thoſe who cultivated the territory, and 
onny yo an officer was ſent from Rome to adminiſter juſtice there. 

 Raifed by Cxsax to the rank of a Colony, it was delivered from this 
kind of ſervitude. The Roman Colonies were like little Commonwealths, 
which governed themſelves in imitation of Rome the metropolis. Crev. 


5 Coscon1vs had been Prætor in Cicexe's Conſulſhip, and after- 
wards Proconſul in Spain. 1 


made 


# 
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V, of R. made himſelf ſubſervient to the Triumvirate, he could 


not expect to continue well with the Senate: In the 
firſt be ſaw his ruin; in the ſecond the loſs of his cre- 
dit. He choſe, therefore, a middle way; which was 
ſo to temper his behaviour, that, without ſubmitting to 
explicit approbation of what was doing by the Trium- 
virs, be might avoid irrita ting their power lo his own de- 
ftruction. This was the ſcheme of politics, which (as 
he often laments) the weakneſs of ihe honeft [the fiſh» 
d men], the perver/enc/s of the envious [no body 

nows, who] and the hatred * the wicked (the popular 

party] obliged bim to purſue. e * 
ile CicgO was in the country, he was deſired b 

ATT1cus to fend him the copies of two Orations whicl 
he had lately made. His anſwer was, that be had torn 
one of them, and could not give a copy; and did not care 
to let the other go abroad, for the praiſes which it beſtow- 
ed on PoMPEY ; being diſpoſed rather to recant than pul- 
liſh them, fince. the js $9.48 of CLopivs.—He ſeems in- 
deed to have been too ſplenetic at preſent to compoſe 
any thing but invectives, of which kind he was now 
drawing up. certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a 
Secret Hiſtory of ube Times, to be ſhewn to none but 
Arricus, in the ſtile of Theopompus, the moſt ſatirical 
of all writers. All his poktics, he ſays, were reduced 10 
this one point, of hating bad Citizens [the leaders of the 
popular party], and pleaſing himſelf with writing againſt 
them : And, fince be was driven from the helm, he had 
nothing to wiſh, but to ſee the gpreck from the fhore , or, 
as Sophocles /ays, | | . 


Under the Heiter of a good warm ro, 
With mind ſerenely calm, and prone to ſleep, 
Hear the loud ſtorm and beating rain without. 


Croptvs, having got throngh the obſtacle of his 
adoption, began, without loſs of time, to ſue for the 
Tribuneſhip ; whilſt a report was induſtriouſſy ſpread, 
which amuſed the City 2 a while, of a breach between 

him and the Triumvirs. The new Plebeian declared 
every 
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every where loudly, that his chief view, in defiring the ' 

F al of Tribune, was to reſcind all Czsar's atts ; and Ibid; 12. 
CxsAR, on his part, as openly. diſclatmed any ſhare in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a Plebcian". This ſtory 
(whether true or falſe) was eagerly carried to Cictro 

by his dear diſciple, the younger Cugio (who had 
aſſured him before, that be hated, to a prodigious degree, Ibid. 8. 
the proud Kings, and that all the young Nobles were as 

much incenſed againſt them as he himſelf, and would not 

bear them much longer) and that MeMm1us and METEL- 

Lus Nxros had declared againſt them : Which«being CON-1..4 12. 
firmed alſo by ATT1cvs's letters, gave no ſmall comfort 
to Cicero; all whoſe hopes of a change, 10 the advantage 

of his cauſe, depended upon their quarrelling among them- * 

' ſelves. The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Cicsero's letters, was CLoDivs's ſighting an 
offer, which the Triumvirate made to him, of an Embaſ- 

Jy to King TreRanzs. CicERo, mentioning this affair 

to ArTicvs, ſays, I am much delighted with what Ibid. 7. 
« you write about CLopivus: try all means to ſearch 
e into the bottom of it; and ſend or bring me word 
«© whatever you learn or ſuſpect, and eſpecially what 
4 he intends to do about the embaſſy. Before I read 
your letter, I was wiſhing that he would accept it; 

e not for the ſake of declining a battle with him, for I 

e am in wonderful ſpirits for fighting; but I imagin- 

„ed, that he would loſe by it all the popularity 

„ which he has gained, by going over to the Plebeians. 

„% ——]f he flights the embaſſy, and if this, as you ſay, 

« diſguſts the authors and promoters of the Law, we 
\ 0 


\ 


k Negent illi Publium Plebeium ſactum eſſe. Hoc vero regaum Ad. Att. 
eſt et ferri nullo pacto poteſt. Emittat ad me PuBrivs [Crob tus] 11. 12. 
qui obſignent: jurabo Cnzum noſtrum Collegam BAL AI, Anti mihi 
narraſſe, ſe in Auſpicio fuiſſe 

BAL AUS was probably named one of the Commiſſioners with Pou- 
rer for planting a Colony at Capua, and accompanied Pour at 

the time when, in his way thither, Cicero faw him at Antium BAL- 

BUS had been Pretor. He had married Czsax's fiſter, by whom he « 

had a daughter, who married Oc ra vrvs, father of the Emperor Au- {1 
 GUsTVs. Mong. Tom. 1. p. 394. | 

t He was the ſon of Scxin0v1ve Cuno, Conſul in 677. 


ſhall 


* 
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T. of R.“ ſhall have rare ſport. But, to ſay the truth, Punlius 
694 has been treated ſomewhat rudely by them; ſince 
he, who was lately the only man with Czsax, can- 

*© not now find a place among the w Ex TV; and, af- 

ter promiſing one embaſſy, they put him off with 
another; reſerving, I ſuppoſe, the lucrative ones to 

* be beſtowed upon Drvusvs, or VaTinivs, while 

they beſtow the barten one upon him, whoſe Tri- 

* buneſhip was propoſed to be of ſuch uſe to them. 
„Warn him, I beg of you, on this head, as much 


their falling out among themſelves, of which, as 1 
* underſtand from Cuk 10, ſome ſymptoms begin al- 
ready to appear.” ——But all this noiſe of a quar- 

rel between them was found at laſt to be without cauſe z 
or if there was any real diſguſt among them, it pro- 
- ceeded not far. 4. 

Ad Art, Cicero returned to Rome in June (after an inter- 

11. 8. view with Arricus, who went abroad at the ſame 

Midd 299. time to his eſtate in Epirys.) He reſolved to decline 
all public buſineſs, as much as he decently could, and 
to give the greateſt part of his time to the bar, and to 
the defence of cauſes*; an employment always * 
| X ar 


Midd * Among the other cauſes which he pleaded this ſummer, he 
_ & ſeg. twice defended A. Tazxmvs, and once L. Fraccus, men of Prz- 
erer led torian dignity, who were both acquitted. The ſpeeches for Tuzn- 
—3 are loſt; but that for FLACCUs remains, yet ſomewhat imper- 

This L. VaIERIUs FLaccus had been Prætor in Ciczxo's Con- 

ſulſbip, and received the thanks of the Senate for his zeal and vi- 

pour in ſeizing CaTiLiNne's accomplices ; but was now accuſed by P. 

ALIUS of rapine and oppreſſion in his province of Aſia, which was 

. allotted to him from his Prætorſhip. The defence conſiſts chiefly in 

Pro Flac- diſplaying the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the credit of the 
co, 4. 5. Afatic witneſſes. Cicero obſerves, ** That the judges, who had 
known and ſeen the integrity of Fraccus's life through a ſeries 

«of great employments, were themſelves the beſt witneſſes of it, 

„and could not want to learn it of others, eſpecially from Grecian: : 

That, for his part, he had always been particularly addicted to that 

nation and their ſtudies, and knew many modeſt and worthy men 


* among them: That he allowed them to have learning, the diſci- 


« pline of .many arts, un elegance of writing, a fluency of ſpeaking, 


as you can; all our hopes of ſafety are placed on 


* — 
= 
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nourably 


« and an acuteneſs of wit: But as to the ſanQity of an oath, they 
„had no notion of it, knew nothing of the force and efficacy of it: 
„% That all their concern in giving evidence wat, not how to prove, 
* but how to expreſs what they ſaid.” [Might not the ſame, with 
truth, be ſaid of Cie xROꝰs pleadings for the moſt part ?] ——*©* Where- 
« as of the Roman witneſſes, who were produced againſt FLAccvu 

though ſeveral of them came angry, fierce, and willing to ruin him, 
yet one could not help obſerving with what caution and religion 
„ they delivered what they had to ſay; and though they had the 
8 | defire to hurt, yet could not do it for their ſcruples : 
« That a Roman, in giving his teſtimony, was always jealous of him- 
« ſelf, leſt he ſhould go too far; weighed all his words, and was a- 
« fraid to let any thing drop from him too _ and paſſionately ; 
« or to ſay a ſyllable more or leſs than was neceſſary.” —— One part 


of the char inſt FLaccus was, for probibiting the Jews to carry 
out of his 8 gold which 2 to collect annually, througb 


the empire, for the Temple of Jeruſalem ; all which he ſeized, and 
remitted to the treaſury at Rome. The charge itſelf ſeems to imply, 
that the Jet made no mean figure in the empire; and Ci cx ro's anſwer, 
though it betrays a great contempt of their religion, through bis ig- 
norance of it, yet ſhews, that their number and credit were very con- 
fiderable at Rome. The trial was held near the Aurelian ſteps, a 
place of great reſort for the populace, and particularly for the Jesus, 
who uſed it, probably, as a kind of exchange, or general rendezyous 
of their countrymen: Cicero, therefore, proceeds to ſay: It was 
* for this teaſon, LaLiivus, and for the ſake of this crime, that you 
have choſen this place, and all this crowd, for the trial: You know 
*« what a numerous band the Jews are; what concord among them- 
« ſelves; what a buſtle they make in our Aſſemblies. — I will ſpeak 
« ſoftly, that the Judges only may hear me; for there are people 
« ready to incite them againſt me and every honeſt man; and I would 
not willingly lend any help to that deſign. —— Since our gold, then, 
is annually carried out of [taly, and all the provinces, in the name 
* of the Jews, to Jeraſalem, FLaccus, by a public edict, prohibit- 
ed the exportation of it from Aa And where is there a man, 
« Tudges, who does not truly applaud this act? The Senate, on 
« ſeveral different occaſions, but more ſeverely in my Conſulſhip. 


condemned the exportation of gold. To withſtand this barbarous 


« ſuperſtition was a piece therefore of laudable diſcipline ; and, out 
of regard to the Republic, to contemn the multitude of eus, who 
« are ſo tumultuous in all our Aſſemblies, an act of the greateſt gra- 
« vity: But Pour, it ſeems, when he took Feru/alem, meddled 
« with nothing in that Temple: In which, as on many other occaſions, 
« he acted prudently, that, in ſo ſuſpicious and ill- tongued a people, 
« he would not give any handle for calumny ; for J can . be- 

„ hieve, 


17 


ar, which made many friends, and few enemies: So Ad Att. 
that he was flill very much frequented at home, and bo- 11. 18. 
k 


i 
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V. of R. nourably attended abroad, and maintained bis dignity, he 


69 


lays, not meanly, confidering 1he general oppreſſion; nor 

yet-greatly, conſidering the part he had before atted.. 
he Friumvirate, if we will believe CicERo, (whom, 

think, we cannot have any good reaſon to believe) 


came ſoon to be dreaded" and deteſted by all ranks of 


Ibid. 20. 


men. Theſe affecters of popularity (ſays the Ora- 


tor) have taught even modeſt men to hiſs; BiBuLvs, 
on the other hand; is extolled to the ſkies; though 


* I know not hy, unleſs he is thought to ſave the 
State, like Fan1us, by doing nothing. This Con- 
ſul, from his retreat, was continually teazing the Tri- 


umvirs by his edicts, in Which he inveighed and pro- 
teſted againſt all their acts. B1gvLvs (fays CicRRO) 


is exalted. to Heaven by men's love and admiration. 
fPeople do nothing but tranſcribe and read his pro- 


Ad Att. L,« teſts and harangues. , He has attained to the ſum- 


"x * mit of glory by a new way. Nothing is now ſo po- 


” 


4 lieve, that it was the religion of and enemies, which hin- 
e dered this excellent General. but his own modeſty.” Then, after 
ſnewing, that FL.accus had not embezzled'or ſeized the gold to 
his own uſe, but tranſmitted it to the public treaſury, . he obſerves, 
„ that it was not therefore for the ſake of the crime, but to raiſe 
<« an envy, that this fact was mentioned; and that the Accuſers ſpeech 
„ was turned from the Judges, and addreſſed to the circle around 
them: Every city, (ſays: he) Laws, has its religion; we have 
ours: While Jeruſalem flouriſhed, and Judea was at peacs with 
© vs, their religious rites were held inconſiſtent with the ſplendor 
of this Empire, the gravity of che Roman name, and the inſtitu- 
« tions of our anceſtors: But much more ought they to be held fo 
now; fince they have let us ſee, by taking arms, what opinion chey 
% have of us; and, by their being conquered, how dear they are to 


the gods.“ He proceeds in the laſt place, to ſhew, what he had 


intimated in the beginning, that the real aim of this trial was to 
* ſacrifice thoſe, who had ſignalized themſelves againſt CariLixR, to 
„the malice and revenge of the ſeditious.” He concluded by 
applying bimſelf, as uſual, to move the pity and clemency of the 
Bench towards the perſon of the Criminal, by all the topics proper 
to excite compaſſion; © the merit of his former ſervices, - the luſtte 
of his family, the tears of his children, the difcouragement of the 


« honeſt, and the hurt which the Republic would ſuffer, in being de- 
i ptised, at ſuch a time, of ſuch a Citizen.” | 


* painft 


{ 
. 
£ 


this, ſent an account of it to Porr, then at Capua. 
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“ gainſt otit popular men. ¶ berevuer bis edifts are fix- 
© ed up in the ftreets, it is ſcarce \poſſible to paſs for the 


* crowds which are reading tbem And this common 

curioſity the Orator would have paſs for a demonſtra- 

tion, that the edicts were highly approved by THE PRO | 
PLE in general. \ 


How 


1 « The inclidations of the Por Tx (ſays Cicero) were ſhewtl Ibid. Eg 
** chiefly in the theatres and public ſhews.—— In the Apollinarian  * 3 
« plays, DirnilLus, the Tragedian, having ſpoken, in an inſolent 19 . 

P 8 8 : +». Midd. 
manner, ſome paſſages of his part, which were thought to hit the |, 
character of Pour Y, was forced to repeat them a — 
times: Gy 

« Theu by our miſeries art Great ———— 

« The time will come when thou wilt  wretchedly lament that 
. Greatneſs —— 

&« If neither Law nor Cuſtom can reſtrain Thee. 


„At each of which ſentences, the whole theatre made a mighty 
* roaring and clapping. When Cz$sar came in, he was received 
« with but a dead applauſe: But when the younger Curio, who 
6 followed him, appeared, he was clapped as Ponrzr ufed to be 
1 in the height of * glory. It is ſaid, that CAR, offended at 


[No body, who remembers what happened, in a late reign, at our 
theatre, when the tragedy of CaTo was firſt acted, and theſe wordy 
were ſigniheantly ſounded forth & 


> 


When vice prevails, and impious mei bear ſway; 
The poſt of honour is a private flation, 


will infer any thing, concerning the ſenſe and diſpoſition of a NxT109N, 

from ſuch roarings and clappings as Crcero ſpeaks of.] 1 
Ctcero, in another letter to Ar rr us, writes to this effect: 4 Af. Ep. zt. 

e ter Arbing long in ſecret, and then groaning, ALL have, at laſt, 

begun to Head out, and complain loudly. Our friend, not accuſtom- 

ed to be reproached, but to be praiſed and extolled, is fallen into 

« a dejection of mind, Which ſhews itfelf in his conntenance : He 

„% knows not which way to turn himſelf. He is ſenſible that he 

* has proceeded too far, and that to recoil will expoſe him to the 

charge of inconſtaney. The Good [i. e. the Fiſh<pond-men, and 

* their creatures and adherents] are his enemies, and even the Wicked 

are not his friends. I could not refrain from tears, when I ſaw him, 

on the twenty-fifth of July, haranguing againſt the edits of Bi- 

„Buxus. He, who never uſed to appear in the NReſtra but to 

** ſpeak magnificently of his own merit, and to be applauded, what 
Vort. VI. | 1 a a mean, 
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Sueton. 


19. 


Ep. 23. 
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Y. of R. How juſt this inference is, we may gather from the 


following particular: The SenaTx (ſeemingly) to put 
an affront upon Cæs AR, as well as to leave him power- 
leſs at the expiration of his Conſulſhip, had aſſigned to 
the Conſuls of this year, inſtead of the government of 
rich. provinces abroad, the care of the woods and the 
roads at home. At the motion of the Tribune VaT1- 


a mean, abject figure did he make there, diſpleaſing not only the 


audience, but himſelf! A ſpeQacle agreeable to none but CAASSUs. 
„ For my own part, as ArrTLES or PRoTOGENES would have been 
« grieved to ſee one of their capital pieces beſmeared with dirt, ſo it 


uuns a real grief to me to ſee the man, whom I painted with all 


Lo 
* 


the colours of my art, become of a ſudden ſo detormed : For, 


though no body can think, ſince the affair of CLopivs, that 1 
have any reaſon to be his friend, yet uiy love for him was ſo great, 


* that no injury could efface it.“ 

In another! letter —— “ I have nothing to fay to you concerning 
« the Republic, but that all the world hates our preſent Governors; 
„and yet there is no hope of a change. Pour x, as you may 
e eaſily believe, is not content with himſelf, and repents moſt 
'«& heartily of what he has done. I cannot foreſee what will be the 
iſſue of theſe things; but certainly they ſeem to threaten ſome 
-« ſudden calamity.” | 

Again: Our friend Powpey is thoroughly diſguſted with his pre- 
© ſen: ſituation, and wiſhes to be reſtored to chat ſtom which he fell: 
<< He imparts to me his concern, and plainly aſks me, WHAT Re- 
„% MEDyY?—1 can ſee none. — Let CIcERO, in his Second Philip- 
pic, (when Powyey and Cxsar-were both dead) had the confidence 
to aſſert. that he uſed all arguments, and his utmoſt endeavours, in 
the Conſulſhip ofthe worthy BI ULus, to bring Pour EY 10 a breach 
"« evith CSA. [This does not well accord with the letter laſt 
cited. Dr. Middleton, however, places the two paſſages lovingly to- 
gether, as it they were contiguousgarts of one and the ſame diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt very near neighbours.] “ But Casar was more ſucceſi- 


ful, and drew Pour Ex guite away from him.” 


— —ſ]|ud te ſcire volo, Sampſicetamum, noſtrum amicum, vehe- 
menter ſui ſtatus pœnitere, reſticuique in eum locum cupete ex quo 
decidit, doloremque ſuum, impertice nobis, et medicinam interdum 
aperte quætrete; uam eg Poſſum invenire nullam. Ad. Att. L. 
11. Ep 23. f Tice 

Ego M. BiBULo, præſtantiſſimo Cive, Conſule, nibil prætermiſi, 
quantum ere nitique polut, quin POMPEIUM a QCaSaris conjunc- 
tione a vocarem: In, quo Casar felicior fuit: ipſe egim PourgiuN 
a mea familiaritate disjunxit. Philip.” 2. 10. 
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Chap. I. The Roman His roku. . 
N1US, the PæorlE ® granted to C=sAR the government Ibid, 22, 
of Ciſapline Gaul and Nlyricum, with three legions, for 
the term of five years. This convinced the Se VATER of 
their own impotence; ſo that when, on the death of: M- 
TELLUS CELE& (ſuſpected to be poiſoned by his wife 
CLop1a) the government of Tranſalpine Gaul became Cic. pro 
vacant, and Ca8sa« declared a deſire to have that pro- Cœlo. 
vince added to the ather, they themſelves decreed it to 
him readily, together with a fourth legion, to prevent 
his recurring a ſecond time to THE PEOPLE. 

And now CæsaR, having conſidered that he ſhould . 
be long abſent from Rome, that envy was ſtronger than Io, = 
friendſhip, and that, if he proſpered in the. war, Pow-} r 
PEY might grow jealous of him, and depart from they C. p. 
political ſcheme concerted between them, concluded 435+ 
wiſely, that no means would be fo effectual to hold 
him faſt as an alliance of affinity,. formed by giving 
to him in marriage his daughter JuL1a, a beautiful 
and moft accomplifhed young lady. Nor did Cæ- 
SAR fail of ſucceſs in this meaſure; for Po EV be- 
came ſo enamoured of his amiable young wife, as to 
reduce all his politics (if we may believe PLuTaRcH) 
to contrivances how he might amuſe and entertain her 
in the moſt agreeable manner, : 


m « This (ſays Dr. Middleton) was a cruel blow to the power of Midd. p. 
* the Senate, and a direct infringement of the old conſtitution, as it 315. 
transferred to THe PeoPLE @ right which they had never exerciſed 
«© or pretended to before.” And, in ſupport of this aſſertion, the Doc- ? 
tor cites Cic. in Vatin. 15. Eripuerat Senatui Provinciz decernendi 
poteſtatem; Imperatoris deligendi judicium; zrarii diſpenſationein; 
2 nunquam ſibi populus Romanus appetivit, qui nunquam hæc a 
ummi confilii gubernatione auferre conatus eſt. How can this be re- 
conciled with the fact of the Gabinian Law, or with that of Tae 
PeoeLEs transferring to Pomrey, by the Manilian La, (paſſed 
through the perſuaſion of Cicero) the government of the Provinces 
which had been aſſigned to LucuLLus? Vid. ſupra, p 3'8, 319, & 
p. 374; and Vol. IV. of this Hiſt. Book VI. Chap. VII. Notes and s 
® She had been promiſed to Servitius Cotto, and therefore, 
to comfort him under his diſappointment, Pomre 's daughter was now 
given him · for a wife, who had been deſigned for Fa usr us SYLLA. 
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V. of R. HSw juſt this inference is, we may gather from the 
694 following particular: The SNA TE (ſeemingly) to put 
an affrout upon Cæs ax, as well as to leave him power- 
leſs at the expiration of his Conſulſhip, had aſſigned to 
the Conſuls of this year, inſtead of the government of 


rich. provinces abroad, the care f the woods and the 


Sueton. roads at home. At the motion of the Tribune VaT1- 
19. i 
4 mean, abject figure did he make there, diſpleaſing not only the 
audience, but himſelf! A ſpectacle agreeable to none but Crassvs. 
« For my own part, as APELLES or PROTOGENES would have been 
« grieved to ſee one of their capital pieces beſmeared with dirt, ſo it 
was a real grief to me to ſee the man, whom I painted with all 
the colours of my art, become of a ſudden ſo detormed: For, 
though no body can think, ſince the affair of CLopivs, that I 
„have any reaſon to be his friend, yet my love for him was ſo great, 
* that no injury could efface it.” { Y 
Ep. 22. In another letter ——“ I have nothing to fay to you concerning 
; the Republic, but that all the world hates our preſent Governors; 
« and yet there is no hope of a change. Pour Ex, as you may 
,s eaſily believe, is not content with himſelf, and repents moſt 
„ heartily of what he has done. I cannot foreſee what will be the 
: + iſſue of theſe things; but certainly they ſeem to threaten ſome 
-«< ſudden calamity.” 
Ep. 23 Again: Our friend Powe is thoroughly diſguſted with bis pre- 
6 ſen: ſituation, and wiſhes to be reſtored to that from which he fell : 
le imparts to me his concern, and \ eee me, War Re- 
„% N EDI can ſee none.” Yet Cicero, in his Second Philip- 
pic, (when PourE and CæsAR were both dead) had the confidence 
to aſſert. that he uſed all arguments, and his utmoſt endeavours, in 
* the Conſulſhip ofthe worthy Bis ULus, to bring PomPey 10 A breach 
% with CSA. [This does not well accord with the letter laſt 
Midd. p. cited. Dr. Middleton, however, places the two paſſages lovingly to- 
310. gether, as it they were contiguous arts of one and the ſame diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt very near neighbours.] * But Casak was more ſucceſi- 
ful, and drew POMPEY guite away from him.” Vi 
— —|]|ud te ſcire volo, Sampſicetamum, noſtrum amicum, vehe- 
menter ſui ſtatus pœnitere. reſtituique in eum locum cupere ex quo 
decidit, doloremque ſuum, impertice nobis, et medicinam interdum 
aperte quærete; quam ego poſſum invenire nullam. Ad. Att. L. 
911. E 23. as. 
E80 Ul BIBULo, præſtantiſſimo Cive, Conſule, nihil prætermiſi, 
quantum facere nitique potui, quin Pour uu a CaSARIS conjunc- 
tioue avocarem. In quo Cæs an felicior fuit: ipſe enim PourgEIiu 
a mea familiaritate disjunxit. Philip. 2. 10. 
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Chap. I. | The Roman HisToxy. | 
N1US, the PeopLE ® granted to Cæs AR the government Ib 
of Ciſapline Gaul and 1lhyricum, with three legions, for 
the term of five years. This convinced the SenaTe of 


their own impotence; ſo that when, on the death of Mu- 
TELLUs CELER (ſuſpected to be poiſoned by his wife 


CLop1a) the government of Tranſalpine Gaul became Cie. pro 
vacant, and Cæs AM declared a deſire to have that pro- Cœlio. 


vince added to the other, they themſelves decreed it to 
him rgadily,' together with a fourth legion, to prevent 
his recurring a ſecond time to THE PEOPLE. it 

And now Cxsas, having conſidered that he ſhould 
be long abſent from Rome, that envy was ſtronger than 


friendſhip, and that, if he proſpered in the) war, PoM- 


PEY might grow jealous of him, and depart from theB. C. p. 
litical ſcheme concerted between them, concluded 435. 


wiſely, that no means would be fo effectual to hold 
him faſt as an alliance of affinity, formed by giving 
to him in marriage his daughter JuLta, a beautiful 
and moft accompliſhed young lady®. Nor did Cæ- 
SAR fail of ſucceſs in this meaſure; for Pompey be- 
came ſo enamoured of his amiable young wife, as to 
reduce all his politics (if we may believe PLuTaRca) 
to contrivances how he might amuſe and entertain her 
in the molt agreeable manner. 


m « This (ſays Dr. Middleton) was a cruel blow to the power of Midd. p. 
* the Senate, and a direct infringement of the old conſtitution, as it 315. 


transferred to THe PeoPLE @ right which they had never exerciſed 
or pretended to before. And, in ſupport of this aſſertion, the Doc- 
tor cites Cic. in Vatin. 15. Eripuerat Senatui Provinciz decernendi 
poteſtatem ; [mperatdris deligendi judicium ; zrarii diſpenſationein; 
= nunquam fibi populus Romanus appetivit, qui nunquam hæc a 
ummi conſilii gubernatione auferre conatus eſt, How can this be re- 
conciled with the fact of the Gabinian Law, or with that of Taz 
PeoreLEs transferring to Pomyey, by the Manilian Law, (paſſed 
through the perſuaſion of Cicero) the government of the Provinces 


{ Which had been W. to LucuLLus? Vid, ſupra, p 38, 319, & | 
of this Hiſt. Book VI. Chap. VII. Notes and x 


p- 374 ; and Vol. 1 
a She had been promiſed to SraviLius Coteio, and therefore, 

to comfort him under his diſappointment, Powrev's daughter was now 

given him fora wife, who had been deſigned for Fa usr us SYLLA. 


. ("34 | * 


Dio, lib. 


* 
* 
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Y. of R. It was, probably, about the ſame time *, as well as 

ks with the ſame view of leaving behind him in the City 
powerful friends, who, during bis abſence, would on all 
occaſions ſupport him in his enterprizes, that Cæs AR him- 
ſelf married CaLeurnia, the daughter of CaLpur- 
ius Piso, whom the Triumvirs had fixed upon to be 
one of the next year's Conſuls. His Collegue was to be 
Gaznin1vs, a creature of PoupEv's. 

The Ariſtocratic worthies, extremely alarmed at 
theſe marriages, and much diſſatisfied with the new 
laws and regulations, uſed great freedom of ſpeech on 
all thoſe ſubjects in their private meetings and table- 
converſation ; and the younger Curio had even the 
boldneſs to declaim openly, and make loud invectives 
againſt the Triumvirate and their proceedings*. Thoſe 

; ES + tree 


It would be very difficult to aſcertain the order of the tranſac- 
tions and events of this year, the ancient writers not agreeing in that 
point, even when they agree in the fact (which frequently they do 
not.) ArPian and Dio have placed the two marriages after the 
People's grant of the province of Gal to Cxsar, and have im- 
puted Both to the motive above-mentioned. But Sus ToN1vs: ſpeaks 
of thoſe marriages as prior to that grant, aſcribing, in a great meaſure, 
the grant itſelf to the credit and influence of Czsar's father-in-law 
and ſon · in- a) Socero igitur generoque ſuffragantibus, ex omni pro- 
vinciarum copia Gallias potiſſimum elegit &c. 22. 

PLuTARCH marries bene nie JuLia preſently after ber father's 
election to the Conſulſhip, and before his entering on that magiſtracy. 

From the $7th and 18th epiſtles (lib. 2.) of Ciczzxo to ATTiCus 
it would ſeem, that the marriage of Pourz r with Juri, the paſ- 
fing of the Campanian and other [aws propoſed by Cxzsas, and his 

Ep. XVII. obtaining the province of Gaul, were much about the ſame time. 
P. * Prorſus ut ſcribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur Sampſiceramus [Pomye1 vs.) 
Nihil eſt, quod non timendum fit. ouoneſupirus Tuganidga ovoxivatilai. 
[Aperte Tyrannidem affectat.] Quid enim iffa repentina affinitatis 
conjundio, quid ager Campanus, quid effufio pecuniæ ſignificat [mean- 
ing, by the laſt, the five years tribute from the Eaſt, to be employed 

in purchaſing lands tor the.poor.] 

A CAN valde liberaliter invitor in legationem illam, ibi ut ſim 

Ep. XVIII au. | ? 

P Univerſa res eo eſt deducta, ſpes ut nulla fit, aliquando non mo- 
do privatos, verum etiam magiſtratus liberos fore. Hac tamen in op- 
preſſione ſermo in circulis duntaxat, et conviviis eft liberior, quam uit. 
Vincere incipit timorem dolor; ſed ita, ut omnia fint pleniſſima deſpe- 
rationis. Ad. Att. Ep. xviii. Lib. 2. ED 13 


Unus 
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ty free diſcourſes (which doubtleſs tranſpired) and the te- 
11] merity of the briſk young man, together with the 
n- applauſes and careſſes he met with from the faction, 
N- Md ſeem to have brought VET TIus once more upon the 
be ſtage— that VeTTius who had been Cictro's ſpy, in- 
be ormer, and witne/s, in the affair of CaTiLINE's con- 
ſpiracy [YVettins ille, ille naſter index .] This wretch, * Ad Att. 
at who had formerly accuſed Cæs AR of being an accom- 11: 24- 
ew plice with Ca TILIx E, now took it into his head to 
on ſwear a plot upon the oppoſite faction, and particularly 
le- upon the younger Cu x io, whom he accuſed of being at 
he the head of an aſſociation of certain young Nobles, who 
es ¶ had combined to aſſaſſinate either Pod EY or CxsAR, or 
fe MW both. Whether ſuch a deſign had been really formed, 
ce or whether VETTius had been ſuborned to act the 
part he did, is not to be cleared up by any thing we 
ac- Ml rdad in the ancient writers, who mention the diſtur- 
hat bance he made by his information. What appears un- 
queſtionable is, that he was caſt into priſon upon his 
m. on confeſſion of having, contrary to law, carried a- 
aks bout him a dagger; that, in a very ſhort time, he 
re, ¶ was there ſecretly diſpatched, and his carcaſs thrown 
out into the ſtreet; and that no enquiry was made af- 


ter the authors of his ſudden death. | 
ers SUETON1US, to the diſcredit and diſgrace of himſelf Sueton. in 
7 as an hiſtorian, tells us, without any heſitation, that Jul. Cæſ. 


. NCæsax“ [the diſtinguiſhing feature of whoſe charac- 
his ter was nobleneſs of foul} ** to ſtrike a terror into all 

me. MW © thoſe of the oppoſite faction, engaged VerrTivs, by : 
vs.] WW © the force of bribes, to depoſe, that he had been ſol- 

e licited by certain perſons to kill Poverty.” And he 

an. adds, „that VeTT1vs having been produced in the 

yed “ Roſtra by CæsAR to declare, according to their pri- 
vate agreement, the names of the delinquents; and 


im 

by Unus loquitur, et palam e e adoleſcens Curio. Huic plauſus 
1 maximi, conſalutat io forenfis perhbonorifica, figna præterea benevolentie 
þ % 1 2 

11 permulta à bonis impertiuntur.—Ibid. 


J 4 This young mans father, Scxizoxnius Curio, had been Conſul 
per en 677, and was a particular friend of CI c. The ſon was the 
Orator's diſciple. 
| I 3 0 having 
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“having named two or three, without gaining credit, 
„ CæsA, deſpairing of ſucceſs in fo raſh an enter- 


prize, took off the informer, it is thought, by poiſon 


e {intercepifle veneno indicem creditur*. |” 


If the Hiſtorian had reported, that, when there was 
2 great croud in the Forum, CæsaR went thither in 


diſguiſe to pick a pocket, it would have been as cre- 


dible as the  ſubornation and poiſoning imputed to him. 


Mong. 
Tom. 1. 
$31. $13 


But, in order to reject this monſtrous tale, we need 
not have recourſe to CæsAR's unvarying character of 
magnanimity and generoſity. A very learned and in- 
genious modern, by no means partial to him, makes 
no ſcruple to contradict SuktTowivs fo far as to ſay, 


that there is not the leaſt likelihood of Cæ SAR. 
{© having ſet VeTT1vs to work: for, had Cæs R been 


e author of the project, it would have been better con- 
% ducted.” And he obſerves, that VeTT1us's nam: 
« 1ng, in his firſt depoſition, Bx urus, the ſon of Cx- 
* $a&'s miſtreſs SERv11i.1Aa, as concerned in the intend- 
ed aſſaſſination, is a clear proof, that Cas Ax did not 


* ſuggeſt to the informer the matter of that depoſi 


„den, 


& 3+ 


PLUTARCH 


\ 


Sog ron ius tells us another ſenſeleſs dog of CæsAR, . That 


he fole, during his Conſulſhip, three thouſand pounds weight of 


* gold out of the Capitol, putting the like weight of gilt copper in 
« .its place:“ Asif Casar would have wanted the reſolution to ſeize 
the treaſure openly,» upon any urgent occaſion. 

Vet Cicero's Engliſh Hiorian, having ſpoken of the great 
diſaffeftion of in Pror Lr to the Triumvirs [which, I believe, ap- 
pears no Where but in CiceRo's letters] goes on thus: * But, to give 
*« a turn to the diſpoſition of the People. or to draw their attention, 
« at leaſt, another way, Cs AR contrived to amuſe the City with the 
« diſcovery of a new conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate PouyEY.“ And then 
relates the ſtory, as it is told in a letter from Cicero to ATTICUS; 


aſter which he adds, But it happened in this, as it commonly does 


« in all plots of the ſame kind, that the too great eagerneſs of the 
managers deſtroyed its effect: For, by the extravagance to which 
it was puſhed, it confuted itſelt; and was entertained with fo gene- 
ral a contempt by all orders, that Czsar was glad to get rid of it 
« by ſtrangling or poiſoning VeTTIVS privately in priſon, and giving 
ib aut tbnt:it was done by the Confpirators.” For this laſt fact, Cid 
in Vatin. and Plut. in Lucull. are quoted: Yet the Orator, in bis 


ſpeech 
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Pur Ax makes no mention of this affair, except 
in his Life of LucuLLus, where he tells us, That 
« the friends of Lucullus and Ca ro having expreſſed 
&« a very ſharp reſentment of the inſults which thoſe 
„ two great men had ſuffered ſrom the oppolite fac- 


tion, who had forcibly driven them out of the Fo- 


rum, the partizans of Pompey produced a certain 
* Bruttian {VxTT1vs] whom they (aid they had appre- 
* hended lying in wait to kill Poweey : That Ver- 
„ Tivs, when examined before the Senate, did not ac- 
* cuſe Lucuiius, but other perſons, of having inſti— 
„ gated him to the murder: But, when interrogated 
in an Aſſembly of the People, he named Loculuus 
* as the man who had hired him No body gave cre- 
* dit to what he ſaid, it being viſible that he had been 
* ſuborned: and people were confirmed in this perſuaſi- 
on when, after a few days, the carcaſs of the accuſer 
was ſeen lying at the priſon-door. It was indeed re- 
ported that he had killed himſelf; but the mark upon 
his neck of a halter, and the marks upon his body 
* of blows, ſeem clearly to tellify, that thoſe who had 


| ſpeech againſt Varixius, charges him, not CæsAR, with the mur- 


der: And Pr urch in ſpeaking of VerT1vs's information, and ot 
his death, never once names CsAR. 

M. Crevien, not leſs prejudiced than Dr. Mipopreton, againſt 
CxsaR,' writes to this effect: Young Curio, as-I have faid, had 
rendered himſelf odious to Cæs AA, by declaring againſt the Trium- 
% virate. Czsar reſolved to bring him and ſeveral others into trou- 
„ble, by contriving to have a weighty charge brought again them, 
„ which would make a great noiſe. For this purpoſe he made uſe 
* of that VeETT1vs, by whom he himſelf had formerly been impeach- 
* ed, as an accomplice of CaTiLINE” Then comes the ſtory, as 
related by CI cERO.—— After which he ſays -** The impoſture was 

too ill concerted to bear the light of a judicial enquiry. Caxsar 
* apprehended the conſequences of fo ſenſeleſs a calumny. One morn- 
« ing VETT1us was found ſtrangled in the priſon. Such wwrre the 
wages with which Cx2ar paid the ſervices of this villain. He 
would have thrown the ſuſpicion of his death upon others; but 
no body was deceived ; and nee [not Cictno, nor even 
SUETONIUS, nor any other ancient writer] “ charges him with this 
„murder. horrible in all irs circumſtances. Cictro (adds M. Cre 


10 


„ ViER in& note) makes VATIx Ius author of the murder; but that 
vas only a politic caution to avoid offending Casar.” 
IJ A „ ſuborn e! 


*. 
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b. T. of R. “ ſuborned him had likewiſe diſpatched him, that he 
694 © might not reveal their crime.” | 
iy De B C. APPIAN, after mentioning Ca ro's violent oppoſition 
2. p. to that part of Casar's Campanian Law which obliged 
434 the Senators to ſwear to the. obſervance of it, adds, 
GD „that VeTT1us, a man of the lower fort, ran ſudden- 
ly into the midſt of the croud, brandiſhing a drawn 
dagger, and declaring aloud, that he had been ſu- 
„ borned by BrsuLus, Cicero, and Caro, to kill 
* both CæsAR and PoMPEy, and that the dagger was 
given him by Pofthumius, one of BiBuLus's Lictors. 
© CASAR, though the ſtory had not much the air of 
6 truth, made advantage of it to exaſperate the mul- 
e titude, and he put off the further inquiry into the in- 
+ former's allegations till the next day; but VETTius 
* was that very night killed in the priſon. Various 
„ conjectures there were concerning the authors of his 
* death. CæsAR charged it upon thoſe whoſe guilty 
* conſciences made them afraid of a diſcovery ; and 
he obtained the People's conſent: to his having a 
guard, that might defend him from ſuch treacher- 
cus attempts.” : 5 
'CrcgRo's account of the matter is in a letter to Ar- 
mm * 
In my letter by Numeſtius I preſſeq you to come 
— « hither eic ſo mh —— that nothing could 
exceed it. Make more haſte, if it be poſſible, than 
I there' urged you to uſe. Do not, hqwever, be a- 
e larmed at this (for I knowyou, and knoy, that love is 
& always ſolicitous and anxious): the thing, I hope, will 
„ not be fo bad in the event as in the report. VE r- 
« us, that VETTIUSs who was my ſpy and informer, 
ee had promiſed Cæsak (as I have diſcovered) that 
he would contrive to make Cuklo, the ſon, fall 
« under the ſuſpicion. of ſome criminal enterprize. 
Having therefore infinuated himſelf into an intimacy 
„ with the young man, and having had, as appears, 


t Si dorwis, expergiſcere ; fi ſtas, ingtedete; ſi ingrederis, curte; ſi | 
curtis, advola. Ad Att. 11. 23. 33 my 
+; "vr Ra be” 7 4 many 
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4 many meetings with him, he went fo far as to tell 
e him in confidence, that he was determined to fall 
„ with his ſlaves upon Pomeey, and kill him. Curio 
carried this to his father, who diſcovered it to Pou- 
 PEY. 

„The matter was laid before the Senate, and Vx r- 
& Tivs brought in. At firſt he denied that he ever 
<« had any converſation with Cuxio; but did not long 
« perſiſt in that. He requeſted to be admitted an 
* evidence, which was readily granted. He then in- 
formed the Houſe, that there was a plot formed by 
% many of the young Nobility, of whom Curio was 
the leader: that PauLLus was engaged in it from 
4 the firſt, with Ba urus alſo, and LenTULUus the fon 
„ of the Flamen, with the privity of his father: that 
e the Secretary of BizuLus had brought him a dagger 
% from BisuLus himſelf, The Senate laughed at Wa 
«+ that VeTT1vs could not have been maſter of a dag- 
ger, unleſs the Conſul had given him one. Ano- 
ther cixcumſtance helped to diſcredit the information 
c with the Houſe, which was, that, on the thirteenth 
of May, BisuLus had put Pour on his guard a- 


8 


r- „ gainſt treachery, for which he had PoE 's thanks. 

„ CuR1o was called in to anſwer to VꝝTrius's allega- 
ne e gations, and ſoon confounded him upon one article, 
Id „ which was, that the young Nobles had agreed to at- 
an * tack Pour in the Forum, on the day when Ga- 
a-  * B1N1vs gave his ſhew of gladiators, and that 
t * PauLLus was to be the leader in the attack; where- 
ill as it appeared that, at that very time, PavLLus 
r- « was in Macedonia. The Senate decreed that Ver- 
T, * Tivs, having confeſſed his wearing a dagger, ſhould 
at „be laid in irons, and that whoever ſhould ſet him 
1 free, ſhould be deemed an enemy to his country. It 
e. as generally ſuppoſed, that the ſcheme was laid fo, 
y „that VETT1vs ſhould be taken in the Forum with a 
S; “ dagger, and the ſlaves likewiſe with arms; and that 

then he ſhould requeſt to be admitted an evidence! 
f * but the ſcheme was diſconcerted by the information 


1 f* which Pompey received from Cur 10. The decree | 
y « of | 


U f 
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Y. of R. of the Senate was read in an Aſſembly of the Peo- 


“ ple. | 

£ The next day, however, Czsar, who, when Præ- 
* tor, had hindered Q Carulus from aſcending the 
4 Roſtra, produced VeTT1vs there, brought him into 
that place where Bisuuvs, the other Conſul, durſt 


not then appear. Here the fellow gave himſelf a 


a looſe to ſay what he plegſed upon public matters. 
„And now, firſt of all, he omitted BxuTus in his de- 
& poſition, whom in the Senate he had charged moſt 


„ vehemently; which ſhewed, that he had been well 
* ſchooled and inſtructed the night before. In the 


„ next place he named, as accomplices, men, againſt 
« whom he had not thrown out the moſt diſtant hint 
* when examined in the Senate, particularly LucuL- 


4. Lus, (who, he ſaid, uſed often to fend to him that 


„ Caius Fannivs, who had been active in the im- 
% peachment againſt CLopivs) Lucius Domtrrt vs, 
„ from whoſe houſe, he ſaid, the conſpirators were to 


<« faliy forth. He did not expreſsly name me, but ſaid 


<« that a fine-ſpoken Conſular, who lived in the neigh- 
c bourhood of one of the Conſuls, had told him, that 


there was, at preſent, great occaſion for an AHAL a SER- 


„ viLivs, or a BRuTus. After the Aſſembly had been 
“ diſmiſſed, he was called back by VaTinivs, and 
& then added, that he had heard from Cokio, that 
my ſon-in-law PIs and Marcus LATERENSIS were 


4 in the conſpiracy. 


_ & VgrT1Us is now accuſed hefore Craſſus Dives up- 
© on the Law de Vi. Should he be condemned, he will, 
e . without queſtion, pretend to make new diſcoveries, 
* and pray to be admitted an evidence; and, if this 
© be granted, we fhall have abundance of trials. 


« Though I am not uſed to flight the ſmalleſt matter, 


I have no apprehenſion from all this. 

„People expreſs much affection for me; but fo 
6: very full is every thing of wretchedneſs, that I am 
„ abſolutely tired of my life.“ &c. &c. | 
Dio Cass1Us gives us quite another ſtory : He 


C5 


gg P. writes, © that Cicero and LvcuLLus, extremely dif- 


. _ * pleaſed 
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« pleaſed with the proceedings of the Triumvirs, 
« formed a deſign, but without ſucceſs, to take off 
„ both CæsAR and Powmegy by the hand of VeTT1us* : 
„% That VeT'r1vus, being diſcovered and apprehended 
before he could perpetratꝭ the murder, named thoſe 
* who had employed him; and that, if he had not 
% named BiBuLus among the conſpirators, it would 
“ have gone hard with the other two: But having ac- 
« cuſed BiBuLus out of revenge for his having im- 
„ parted the matter to Pour Ex, he fell under a ſuſpi- 
cion of having given falſe evidence againſt Lucul- 
« Lus and CicgRo, and of having been ſuborned to 
„ calumniate them. Various rumours concerning theſe 
„ things went about, and nothing certain was known. 
Verrius, when he was produced before the People, 
„ having named only thoſe whom I have mentioned, 
*© was thrown into priſon, and there, in a very ſhort time, 
* privately put to death.“ 

It is highly improbable, that Cicero (though, by in- 
clination and principle, a murderer of all enemies to the 
uſurped authority of the Senate) was in any plot to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Pompey; not only becauſe on Pomyey was his 
chief dependance for protection againſt CLopvivs, who 
of late; had terribly threatened him; but becauſe (if in 
any thing he may be credited) he ever. loved Power v 
- perſonally, even when he hated his politics. Neverthe- 
leſs, that a deſign to kill both Po V and Casar had 
really been formed by the younger Cos 10, in concert 
with many of the young Nobles (the Sanguinaria Juven- 
tus, of whom Cicero ſays (in Ep. J. of Lib. 2.) that, 
by the report of Curio to him, they had conceived a 


| fete v.þ M. Mongault) is fo ridiculous as to ſpeak of this affair 
das a real conſpiracy againſt Cxsax, as well as againſt Powezy, 
* though Cicero in this LETTER (the 24th of the 2d Book) and 
in his InveECTIve againſt VaTinivs, ſpeaks only of PourEr.“ 
The Reader, perbaps, will nile at the reaſon here given for calling 
Dio ridiculous : For, ſurely, nothing which Cicero ſays on the 
ſubjeQ, either in the Letter or in the Invedive, can be deciſive a- 
gainſt Dao with regard to the point in queſtion, if, as Dio reports, 
there was really an Aſſaſſination-Plot, and Ciczro himſelf was in 
3 ' X 


mortal 


123 
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T. of R. mortal enmity to PoMPEY ”; and would not bear the go- 
694. wvernment of the proud Kings *, meaning the Triumvirs) 
is a fact not without ſome foundation even in Cictro's 
letters, who frequently“ ſpeaks of an extreme diſcon- 

| tent, 


Una ſpes eſt ſalutis, iſtorum inter iſtos diſſentio, cujus ego quz- 
dam initia ſenſi ex CURx1oNeE ———Megabocchus [Pour EN us] et hac 
SANGUINARIA JUVENTUS inimiciſſima eſt. Ep. VII. L. 2. 

*Scito CURIONEM adoleſcentem veniſſe ad me ſalutatum. Valde 
ejus ſermo de Publio [CLop10] cum tuis litteris congruebat. . /p/e 
vero mirandum in modum Reges adifſe ſuperbos. Pereque narrabat in- 
CENSAM ESSE JUVENTUTEM, NEQUE FERRE HEC, POSSE. Bene 
babemus ; nes, 6 in his ſpes, eſt, opinor, aliud agamus. Ego me do 
Hiſtoriæ. Ep. VIII. 9 | 

N. B. Cicero was at this time at Antium; and writes that he 
ſhall be at Formiæ the twenty firſt of April; that he ſhall leave Formie 
the fit of May, and be at Antium the third. That from thence he 
ſhall go to Tuſculum, thence 1o Arpinum, and be at Rome the fir ft of 

une. | 
7 Video jam quo invidia tranſeat, et ubi fit habitatura. Nihil me 
exiſtimaris, neque uſu, neque à Theopbraſto didiciſſe ni brevi tempore 
defiderari noſtra illa tempora videris. Etenim fi fuit invidioſa ſenatus 
potentia ; cum ea non ad Populum, ſed ad tres homines immoderatos 
redaQa fit, quidnam cenſes fore? Proinde ifti licet faciant, quos yo- 
lent, Conſules, Tribunos Pleb. denique etiam Vatinii ſtrumam ſacerdo- 
tii J. S [bis tincta purpura] veſtiant ; Videbis brevi tempore MAG- 
Nos non m-do he, gui nihil titubarunt, ſed etiam illum ipſum, qui pec- 
cavit. Ca rox Eu. Ep. IX. | 

N. B. He had juſt before, in this letter, laid the blame in a great 
meaſure upon Caro, that the revolution in the Government was ſo 
ſuddenly made; becauſe Caro had, by his obſtinacy in the affair of 
the Knight's petition, alienated them from the Senate. 

ln me incurrit Roma veniens Cao Meus——ſuum, M u- 
Mir, Meri NeyoTis exprompſit Gdium [in Casaxem]—Com- 
plexus juvenem dimiſi Ep. X. [Ed. Vulg. XII.] written 
when on his journey from Autium to Formiæ. 


—— Qui tremitus hominum! Quam irati animi'! Quanto in odio 
noſter amicus . Ep. XIII. dated 19th ef Apri 


rom Formig. 
Prorſus, ut ſcribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur Samp/icera PowPetvs] 

nihil eſt quod non timendum fit. Aperte Tyrannidem affeQat. Quid 

enim iſta repentina affinitatis conjunctio, quid ager campanus, quid 

effuſio pecuniæ ſignificat? quz ſi eſſent extrema, tamen eſſet nimium 

mali, ſed ea natura rei eſt, ut hæc extrema eſſe non poſſint. Quid 

enim eos hzc ipſa per ſe delectare poſſunt ? Nunquam hunc veniſſent, 

niſi ad alias res peſtiferas aditus fibi compararent. Dii immortales ! 

verum, ut ſcribis, hæc in Arpinati A. D. VI. circiter Id. Maias non 

deflebimus, ne et opera et oleum Philologiz noſtrz perierit ; ſed con- | 

feremus tranquillo animo. Ep. XVI. 8 
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tent, and even raging anger in the minds of men of all 
ranks, that muſt ſpeedily break forth in ſome violent 
manner, and produce a change in the ſtate of things. 
Let them [the Triumvirs] ſays he, make what Conſu's 


NB. The foregoing letters were all written while Ci czR0O was in 
the country. After 2 return to Rome, which (if he followed his 
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IX. 


own “ intention, Ep. VIII.) was the firſt of June, he gives an ac- * Vid. ſu- 
count to Ar ricus of the ſtate in which he found the public af- pra, n. *. 


fairs. i 


Tenemur undique &c. Scito nihil unquam fuiſſe tam infame &c. 
— — Hoc opinor. Certi ſumus periſſe omnia. lis [edicts Bi- 
Li] ardet dolore, et ira noſter Pomye1vus &c. 


p. XVIII. 
Ep. XIX. 


De Republica breviter ad te ſeribam. Jam enim charta ipſa ne nos Ep. XX. 


prodat, pertimeſco. Itaque poſthac, fi erunt mihi plura ad te ſcriben- 


da, à Muſo pia, obſcurabo. Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo civi- 


tas moritur; ut cum omnes ea quæ ſunt acta improbent, querantur, 
doleant, varietas in re nulla ſit, aperteque loquantur, et Jam clare ge- 
mant; tamen medicina nulla afferatur. Neque enim reſiſti ſine inter- 
necione poſſe arbitramur: nec videmus, gui finis cedendi præter exi- 
tium, futurus fit. BiBuLUs, hominum admiratione, et benevolentia 
in cœlo eſt: EdiQa ejus et conciones deſcribunt & legunt. Novo quo- 
dam genere in ſummam gloriam venit. Populare nunc nihil tam eſt, 
uam odium popularium. Hæc quo ſint eruptura, timeo. 


mitia BiBuLus cum Archilochis edicto in ante diem XV. Kal. 
Novemb. diſtulit. | 


Be Repub. quid ego tibi ſubtiliter? Tota periit: atque hoc eſt mi- Ep. XXI. 


ſerior quam reliquiſti, quod tum widebatur ejuſmodi dominatio Civita- 
tem oppreſliſſe quæ jucunda eſſet multitudini, Bonis autem ita moleſta, 
ut tamen fine pernicie: Nunc repente tanto in odio eſt omnibus, ut 
quorſum eruptura fit horreamus: Nam iracundiam atque intemperan- 
tiam illorum ſumus experti, qui CaTon1 irati omnia perdiderunt. 
Sed ita lenibus uti videbantur venenis, ut poſſe videremur fine dolore 
interice. Nunc vero Sibilis vulgi, ſermonibus Honeſtorum, fremitu 
ltalie, vereor ne exarſerint. Equidem ſperabam, ut ſzpe etiam loqui 
tecum ſolebam, fic orbem Reipub. eſſe converſum, ut vix ſonitum 
audire, vix impreſſam orbitam videre poſſemus : et fuiſſet ita, fi ho- 
mines tranſitum tempeſtatis expectare potuiſſent , ſed cum diu occulte 
ſuſpiraſſent, poſtea jam gemere, ad extremum vero loqui omnes et cla- 
mare cœperunt. | 

N. B. Ii is in this letter that Cicꝝ xo mourns over Pour Ex, fallen 
(as he pretends) from the ſummit of glory into contempt, and ſpeaks 


of the wretched figure he made the 25th of July, when haranguing 
againſt Bis ur us's edits. Vid. ſupr. p. 113. 


De Repub. nihil habeo ad te ſeribere, niſi ſummum odium Ep. XXII. | 


omnium hominum in eos qui tenent omnia, mutationis tamen ſpes 
nulla. Sed quod facile ſentias, tædet ipſum Pomzsium, Achemen- 


2 pœnitet. Non provideo ſatis quem exitum futurum putem. 
Sed certe videntur bec aliquo eruptura. y 


and 


7 | 
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F. of R. and Tribunes they pleaſe, you will very ſoon ſee Great 
' O94 and in power, not only thoſe [friends of the Ariſtocra- 
cy] who have made no falſe ſtep, but even CA ro who de- 
ſerves reprebenſion. "1 

Ep. XXIV The account, given by Cicero (in his letter to Ar- 
Ticus) of VeTT1Us's affair, is by no means ſatisfactory: 
and there is the leſs reaſon to wonder at this, becauſe 
he was not preſent when VeTTtus was examined by 
the Senate, nor when, the next day, he made his depo- 
ſition in an Aſſembly of the PeoeLe : For, at this cri- 
tical juncture, Cicero attended none of the Public 
Councils, but confined himſelf wholly to pleading cauſes“. 
He ſeems to have wrote to ATT1cus the very day of 
VETT1vs's appearing in the Roftra, and before the bu- 
ſineſs was quite huſhed by the death of that Informant, 
of whoſe death, though it is ſaid to have happened the 
night following, he makes no mention; but writes, 
that he is to be tried before the Prætor, Craſſus Dives, 
for a breach of the law de V, in carrying about bim a 
dagger. So that, when Cicero wrote that letter, he 
had probably received' but a very imperfect relation of 
what had paſſed ; nothing better, perhaps, than the 
Lies of each of the two days. And this will appear the 
more probable, if we confider how very unlikely it is, 
even ſuppoſing VET Trios himſelf to have invented all 


PAULLUS with a delign to aſſaſſinate PoMegy in the Ro- 
man Forum, at a time when PauLLus was in Macedo- 

nia, and no body could be ignorant of his reſidence 
Vid. Pigh. there, he being. Proquæſtor of that province. 

And likewiſe how unlikely it is, that VeTT1 us ſhould 
impute to PAULLUs the deſign of killing Powmety by 
the hands of the gladiators of GABIN TUS, who was 
Pour y's creature. | "0 

There are, in C1ctko's ſtory, other particulars which 
make it a very lame one: | 


* Rempublicam nulla ex parte attingimus. In cauſis atque in illa 
opera noftra forenſi, ſumma induſtria verſamur. Ep. XXII. Nos pub- 


rem que contulimus. Ep. XXIII. N 


Bi- 


the matter of his information, that he ever charged 


licis conſiliis nullis interſumus, totoſque nos ad forenſem operam, labo- 


J—_- WW. - OA at a 
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B18vLvs, on the 13th of May, gave Pompey warning 
to be upon his guard againſt inſidious attempts. How 
came BiBuLvus to think that any ſuch attempts were 
deſigned ? Shall we ſay, that the elder Cukio had im- 
parted to him the intelligence which the younger Cu- 
R10 had received from VeTTI1us ? But then, why was 
no public notice taken of this murderous deſign'-for 
ſeveral months after the diſcovery ? CicERO ſays not a 
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word of the matter before that letter which ſpeaks of Ep.XXIV 


the affair as then recent, and which ſeems to have been 
written in the beginning of Ocdlober, or thereabout: For 
Cicero, in Ep. XXIII. alter preſſing ATTicus moſt 
earneſtly to come with all haſte to Rome——* If you 
are ſleeping, awake ; if you are landing ſtill, come away; 
&« if you are coming, run; if you are running, fly ;—— 
he adds, © It is of great importance to me, that, if 
vou cannot be here at the Conſular elections, you 
*+ be here as ſoon as CLopius ſhall be declared Tri- 
„ bune.” The Comttia for the elections, which uſed 


\ 


to be held in the end of July, or beginning of Auguſt, Ep. XX. 


had, by an edict from Bisurus, been put off to the 
18th of Oftober. 

It is manifeſt, therefore, that the notice, which Po- 
PEY received from BisULus, of treacherous deſigns a- 
gainſt his life, muſt have been prior, by many months, 
to the notice he received from the elder Curio of VET.“ 
Tius's purpoſe to aſſaſſinate him, nor could relate to 
the ſame conſpiracy ; nor, conſequently, be any proof 


of VerTIus's impoſture, in the tale he told to the Se- 


nate, when examined there. Notwithſtanding the 
friendly hint, which BrBuLus ſent to Pour the 1 27h 
of May, it is very poſſible that the fame Bis uus, be- 


fore the month of Odlaber, might encourage a deſign to 
deſtroy him. 


5 


By ſome of Cicero's Epiſtles, written in the month L. II. Ep. 
of April, from the country, to _ATTicus at Rome, it VII. VIII. 


appears, that the younger Cui io, and other hot-head- | 


ed, bloody- minded young Nobles [San uinaria Juven- 
tus| had talked in a ftrain, as if determined not to bear 
the Sovereignty of the Triumvirate. Bigui.vs, appre- 

henſive, 


Ed. Vulg. 
XIL] X. 
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Y. of R henſive, perhaps, of their engaging in ſome raſh and 

694. fatal enterprize, and not yet in deſpair of recovering * 

PoE to the intereſts of the Senate, might, in or- 

der to oblige, or perhaps to frighten him, ſend him an 
intimation of dangers to which he was expoſed. | 

But, between the 13th of May, when Pompey re- 

ceived that intimation, and the month of October, there 

might be a great change in the diſpoſition of B1sBuLus, 

as there ſeems to have been in the face of things. In 

a letter, which Cicero, about the end of May, juſt 

before his return to Rome, ſent to Arricus, he writes 

as if under a terrible alarm. It is as you ſay. Pow- 

* PEY's head is turned. He aſpires to the Tyranny. 

* What elſe can be the meaning of his ſudden, unexpefed 

XVIII.“ marriage with Cx8AR's daughter ®, &c.?” And in 

his next Letter, (written after his return to Rome; when 

Arricus was gone into Epirus)“ We are all taken 

** captive and bound, nor do we refuſe to be ſlaves; 

„Ve look upon death and baniſhment as greater evils 


* CuR10 7s the only man «who ſpeaks and oppoſes openly. 

XIX. In the next, © the Republic is loſt beyond recovery. 

| The edifts of BiBuLUs make Pour EY flame with 
anger.“ 

XX. In the next, © Every body ſpeaks aut, and there is no 
„ variety of ſentiment. 
has pur off the elections to the 18th of Oober.” 

XXI. In the next—* The Republic is ruined, totally ruin- 

| * ed, and, in one reſpect, & in a worſe condition than 


Ep. XVI, * By one of Cicxgo's letters, it appears that PourE v diſclaimed 
having any ſhare in that inſult which, in the end of April, BizuLvs 
ſuffered from VaTiNius's mob; and which was his pretext for ſhut- 
ting himſelf up in his houſe for the reſt of the year. Vid. ſupra, p. 
101. 

d It has been already obſerved, that we bave-no guide for fixing, 
with any preciſion, the dates and order of the tranſactions of this year. 
But by this Letter it would ſeem, that the marriage of Pour with 
JuLta, which gave a dreadful alarm to the Ariſtocratic Faction, was in 
the end of May. For this Letter is the lateſt of Cicero's Letters 
trom the country, who came to town in the beginning of June. 


* than ſlavery, though indeed they are far leſs. Young 


BiBuLvus, by a flinging editt, 


« when | 


oo me ww owy to = 
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« 'when you left us. For THEN 1he Domination of our 


, « Rulers was pleaſing to the multitude, nor was it deftruce 
a « tive to the better ſort, though they did not reliſh it ©. 
But Now, on a ſudden, it is become ſo generally odious, 


« that I dread the conſequence. We have experienced 
the intemperate wrath of thoſe, who, irritated by the 
*« oppoſition they met with from Caro, have over- 


turned all things. At. firſt they made uſe of ſuch 
1 gentle and pleaſant poiſons, that it ſeemed as if we 
y * ſhould be able to die without pain : But now I fear, 
5 « leſt the hiſſes of the populace, the free diſcourſes of 
* the better fort, and the murmuring of all Tah, ſhould 
| +: room them even to rage.” | 
1 hatever was the principal evil here complained of, 
Rf it is evident from this letter, that, at the time when it 
Fe was written, BinguLus and his faction thought them- 
_ ſelves in a more deſperate condition than they had been 
N in the month of May preceding; and therefore the 
I friendly hint given by Bigut.us wo Po Ex, on the 1 3th 
of that month, can be no proof, that BiBuLus had the 
4 ſame friendly diſpoſition towards him, when V᷑Errius 
charged ſome of the Leaders of the Faction with an 
6 5353 | > os 
As to tlie ſecret which the younger CuR10 pretended 
| to have learnt from VeTT1vs, the proof of the fact 
=} reſting wholly on the veracity of Cu a 10, one of the 
OY perſons accuſed, there is room ſufficient to doubt the 
F truth of it, VeTT1vs, even after he had obtained from 
0 the Senate a promiſe of pardon, does not confeſs a word 
1 of his having imparted that ſecret to Cur 10; Inſtead 
ee © —— Tum videbatur ejuſmodi Dominatio civitatem oppreſlifſe, quz 
Ay money eſſet multitudini, bonis autem ita moleſta, ut tamen fine per- 
nicie, XC. | 
" M. Mongault thinks that the oppoſition, here ſpoken of, was to 
the law which gave to Ca3ar the government of the two Gauls for 
Bs ive years ; and that it was CaT0's behavipur on this occaſion, which 
oh rovoked CASA to ſend Him to priſon. - The ancient writers differ Vid. ſupr. 


in this particular. If CasAR was irregular in his manner of purſuing p. 98. 

his point, it is not to be doubted but CaTo was as irregular in his me- 

thod of oppoſition : He was no Magiſtrate at this time. | 
Vol. VI. K | of 
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1. or R. of pretending that he himſelf, a contemptible wretch, 
6594. had laid a plot to kill PouY EV, (which would indeed 
have been an incredible ſtory) he charges the Conſul 


Bizurus, young CUx1o, and many of the diſcontented 
Nobles, vith having formed ſuch a plot, in the execu- 
tion of which he was to be employed, He alledged, 
(according to Ci cBo's report) that the Conſul ſent bim 
a dagger. But who can imagine that, by this allegati- 
on, he meant to intimate, that he could not have been 
furniſhed with a dagger any other way? No ſurely, 
his meaning could only be, that the Conſul gave him 
that token of his approving the deſign, | 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to collect any thing, 
which might be called probable, from this blind ſtory. 
May we not, however, with ſome appearance of reaſon, 
conjecture, hat VETTIUs, who was, by trade, an In- 
former and a Witneſs, ready to be employed by any 
body who would hire him, and who had got money 
from Cicero in the time of his deſpotiſm, for being a 
convenient evidence, imagined he had now a fair op- 
portunity to get money from the preſent reigning pow- 
ers, by ſwearing a plot upon.their principal enemies. 
The ſharp edicts of BiBuLvs, the loud declamations of 
Cu 10, the known hatred which Lucullus and Bru- 
Tus bore to PoMPEV, (the firſt for having robbed him 


*Vid. Vol. of his glory, the ſecond for having murdered * his fa- 
V. p. 256. ther) were natural reaſons for VeTT1us to conſtitute 


them chief Leaders in the enterprize. Indeed, if he 
meant to- make his court to CæsARH, it was a blunder 
to name B urus among the vonſpirators. This miſtake 
he is ſaid to have rectified in his depoſition from the 

Roftra ; where, the next day after his examination by 
the Senate, Casar produced him; not to do him ho- 
nour, as is evident enough from the iſſue. of the affair, 
but to expoſe to the People the baſeneſs of the faction 
who had employed fo infamous an impoſtor to accuſe 
him of treaſon, and, upon the teſtimony of ſuch a wit- 
nels, would have taken away his life, and did actually 
take away the lives of many Citizens. It does not ap- 


pear by whoſe direction, or by whoſe hands, he was 
murdered 3 
iD 


( 
n 
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murdered; each faction accuſed the other of the deed, © 
and neither of them made any enquiry about it. - 
Cicero, in the cloſe of that Letęer in which he re- 
lates the affair of VE TTIUs, writes as if it cauſed him 
no great anxiety; but he had been for ſome time, and 
was ſtill, under terrible apprehenſions from CLop1 vs, 
who threatened him with all the terrors of his Tribunate ; 
to which office he was elected without any oppoſition : Midd.314, 
and, in proportion as the danger approached, Crcero's 
apprehenſions were every day more and more alarmed. 
The abſence of his friend ATTicvs was an additional 
mortification to him: For Arricus, having a great 
familiarity with all the Clodian family, might have been 
of ſervice, either in diſſuading CLovivs from any at- 
tempt, or, at leaſt, in getting out of him what he 
really intended. Cicero preſſed him therefore, in 
every letter, to come back again to Rome. If you Adatt. 11. 
* love me (ſays he) as much as I am perſuaded you 20. 
do, hold yourſelf ready to run hither as ſoon as I 
call: Though I am doing, and will do, every thing 
in my power to fave you that trouble. —- My with- 
* es and my affairs require you : I ſhall want neither 
* counſel, nor courage, nor forces, if I ſee you here 
at the time. I have reaſon to be ſatisfied with VAR- 
% Ro: PourEY talks divinely.—— How much da [ 
** wiſh that you had ſtaid at Rome / as you ſureſy) would 
* have done, if you had imagined how things would 
* happen : We ſhould eaſily have managed Ct op tus, 
or learnt, at leaſt, for certain, what he meant to do. 
* At preſent he flies about ; raves; knows not what he tt 
would be at; threatens many; and will take his bag 
* mealures at laſt, perhaps, from change, &c.“ 
Cxsar, knowing the fright that Cicero was in, 
and having no defire to hurt him, but only to render 
im more tractable, and better diſpoſed to bridle his 
ongue, than he had hitherto been, propoſed expedi- 
2nts to him for his ſecurity : He had [as has been 
already mentioned} offered to put him into the com- 
* miſſion for diſtributing the lands of Camparita, with | 
* which twenty of the principal Senators were _ Ibid. 19. 
= K 2 N 6+ E 
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„ed: But, as it was an invitation only into the place 


of one deceaſed, and not an original deſignation, 


Ibid. 18 & 
bs: -* 


„ Cicero did not think it for his dignity to accept it. 


„Cas AR had likewiſe offered, in the moſt obliging 
* manner, to make him one of his Lieutenants in 
Gaul, and preſſed it earneſtly upon him; Which was 
both a ſure and honourable way of avoiding the 
“danger; and what he might have made uſe of, ſo 
* far only, as it ſerved his purpoſe, without embar- 


3% raſſing himſelf with the duty of it*.” Cicero, ſen- 


Plut. in 
CIS . 


ſible of all this, was at firt inclined to accept of the 
employment, and would have gone with CæsAR, if 
Crobius, perceiving himſelf in danger of miſſing his 
revenge. had not artfully changed his conduct, and, 


by ſpeaking honourably of Cict ro on all occaſions, put 


on the appearance of having laid aſide his reſentment, 


and of being diſpoſed to a reconciliation, Ci cx, 


weak enough to be deceived by this behaviour, and 
very unwilling (if it could be avoided) to owe the obli- 
2 of his ſafety to CæsAR, refuſed, after ſome he- 
tation, the Lieutenancy : which refuſal ſo exaſperat- 


ed 


© Cicero (as W Ep XVIII.) was likewiſe offered a Free 


Legation, in order to go and accompliſh ſome vow : but he thought that 


this would not ſufficiently ſkreen him from the attacks of CLop1vs; 
| and it would hinder him from having the pleaſure of ſeeing his brother, 


Ad Att. 1. 


13. 


Midd. 3 19. 


Ad Att. 9. 
14. 


who was then on his way to Nome. 

Though Cictxo was ſo ſhy of accepting the offices of Commil- 
ſioner and Lieutenant, it ſeems chat he would have been very willing 
to accept of a place, that became vacant, by the death of MeTeLLw 
Cer 88, in the college of Augurs, if it had been offered him. Tel 
* me (ſays he in a letter to Arrius) every tittle of news that is ſtit- 
ring, and, ſince Nęros is leaving Rome, who is to Have his brotber' 
% Augurate : It is the only thing by which they could gain me. Obſerve 
« my weakneſs! But what hawe I to do with ſuch things, to which | 
long to bid adieu, and turn myſelf entirely to Philoſophy ? I am now 
« in earneſt to do it; and wiſh that I had been ſo from the beginning.” 

His Engliſh Hiſtorian will have it, that his inclination to the Augu. 
rate, at this time, was nothing elſe but a ſudden ſtart of an unweighed 
thought; no ſooner thrown out than tetraded; and dropt only to 
ATT1Cus, to whom he uſed 70 open all his thoughts with the ſame fret- 


dom, with which they offered themſelves to his own mind : © For it is cet-, 
- * tain (adds the Hiſtorian) that he might have had is very Augurate, 


« if 


. 
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ed Cs AR, that he immediately abandoned him to the ; 
fury of CLobivs ; “ and of this CzsAR uſed afterwards Ad Att. g. 
+ to lay the whole blame on Ciczro himſelf, for flight- 2: 


ing ſo obſtinately the friendly offers. which he made . Pat. 


« to him. Powpry, all this while, was giving CictRo gg Quint. 
« the ſtrongeſt aſiurances, confirmed by oaths and Fr. 1. 2. 
« vows, that there was no danger; and that he would Ad Att. 2. 
«+ ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer him to be hurt; ** 
that both CLoprus and his brother Applus had ſo- 
« lemnly promiſed to act nothing againſt him; and, 
if they did not keep their word, that he would let 
all the world ſee, how much he preferred Ci cRH s 
« friendſhip ts all his other engagements.” In Cice- bid. 32. 
Ro's account of this to ATTicuvs, VaRko, ſays he, 
gives me full ſatisfaction ; Pompey loves me, and 
** treats me with great kindneſs. Do you believe him? 
„you will ſay. Yes, I do. He convinces me, that 
“ he is in carneſt,—— Yet ſince all men of bufinets, 
in their Hiſtorical refleQtions, and even Poets too in 
their verſes, admoniſh us always to be upon our Ibid. 20. 
guard, not to believe too eaſily ; comply with them 
in one thing; to uſe all proper caution, as far as I 
am able; but for the other, find it impoſlible not to 
believe him.“ I 64 

But, whatever really paſſed between Ci.opivs and 
Pour zv, Cicrgo perceiving, that CLoD1us talked in 
a different ſtrain to every body elie, and denounced no- 
thing but war and ruin to him, began to be very ſuſ- 
picious of Pompey ; and prepared to defend himſelf 
by his genuine forces, the Senate and the Knights, with 
the honeſt (as he calls them) of all ranks, who (he pre- Ad Att. 2. 
tends) were ready to fly to his aſſiſtance from all parts 20. 
of Italy. This was the ſituation of affairs, when CLo- mY Quiat. 
D1us entered upon the Tribunate, where his firſt act was © 


** if he had thought it worth aſking for ;” that is to ſay; it is certain, | 
that in a letter to CaTo, written nine years after, to convince Caro Ep. Fam. 
that he had no vain glory, he writes thus : © I forbore offering myſelf 15. 14. 
as a candidate for the office of Augur ; though you are ſenſible, I 


dare fy, that | might have ſucceeded without much difficulcy.” ad 


0 
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F. of R. to put the ſame affront upon BizuLus, which had been 
1 694. offered before to Cicero, on laying down that office, 
by not ſuffering bim to ſpeak to the Pe 

| Ibe accuſiomed oath. ' 


CHAP. I) 


| Crop ius, a Tribune of the People, in the Conſulſbip of 
1 Piso and GaRNtos, year of Rome 695, paſſes ſeveral 
new laws. He e Cicxko; who, being defewled 
by thoſe from whom he expected ſupport, is conſtrained 10 
o into baniſbment, To get rid of Caro, the Tribune 
engages the Nople to commiſſion him to dethrone PToLt- 
g ' MY, King of Cyprus, and ſeize bis treaſures; which 
commiſſion he executes with great punfuality. The next 
year (696) LenTULUs SPINTHER and METELLUs NE- 
pos being Conſuls, CI RO is recalled bome, and re- 
ſtored 10 bis dignity and eftates : on which occaſion CL o- 
plus xraiſes miſchievous riots in the City. | 
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V. of R. IAH E Conſuls of the new year were L. Careus- 
695. Bef. tos Piso and A. Ganinivs; the one the father- 
J. C. 87. inlaw of Czsar - the other the creature of Pour Ev. 
Before their entrance into office, Cic xxo had conceived 

Ad Quint. great bopes of both, on account of the influence they were 
Fr. 1.2. under; but eſpecially of Prso, to whom (by the mar- 
riage of his daughter To LLIA to C. Piso) he was allied, 

and who had lately given him marks of confidence, 

Poſt Red. having employed him, at che time of the election, 7o 
10 _ 7; prefide over the votes of the leading century; and when 
ni” he entered into his office, on the firſt of January, aſked 
his opinion the third in the Senate, or the next after 
PoE and Cx aSssUS : But he preſently found himſelf 
deceived : For CLopius had already ſecured them to 

Pro Sext. his meaſures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
10. hy agrant of the People, two of the beft governments of 
the empire : for Piso, Macedonia, with Greece and Thel- 

ſaly; for GaBiNtus, Cilicia : And when this laſt was 

not thought good enough, and Gapinius ſeemed to 

be diſpleaſed with his bargain, it was exchanged = 

er 


', but only to take | 
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after for Sytia, with a power of making war upon the Pro Dom 
Parthians. For this price they agreed to ſerve him in 9: 
all his deſigns, and particularly for the oppreſſion of 
Cictko; who on that account, often calls them not Con- Poſt Red. 
ſuls, but brokers of provinces, and ſellers of their coun- in Sen. 4. 
try b. | 

To gain the People, Crops, early in the year (Jan. 
3.) promulgated ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for 
their advantage. Firſt, that corn ſhould be diſtributed 

gratis 7% the Citizens. Secondly, that no Magiſtrate 

hould take the Auſpices, or obſerve the heavens, when the Vid. Orat, 
People were actually aſſembled on public buſineſs. Thirdly, in Piton. 4. 
that the old companies or fraternities of the City, which the * 


t Piso had been accuſed the year before, by P. CLop1vs, of plun- Midd. 321. 
dering and oppteſſing the Allies : When, by throwing himſelf at the Val. Max. 
feet of his Judges in the moſt abject manner, and in the midſt of a vio- 8, 1. 
lent rain, he is ſaid to have moved the compaſſion of the bench, who 
thought it puniſhment enough for a man of his birth, to be reduced 
to the neceſſity of proſtrating himſelf ſo miſerably, and riſing fo de- 
formed and beſmeared with dirt —C1cero ſiys, that Pis0, in his 
outward carriage, affected the mien and garb of a Philoſopher ; and 
that his aſpect greatly contributed to give him the credit of that charac- p, gext 
ter: He was ſevere in his looks ; ſqualid in bis dreſs ; ſlow in his ſpeech ; g . 
moroſe in his manners; the very picture of antiquity, and a pattern of © 9: 
the ancient Republic, ambitious to be thought a Patriot, and a reviver 
of the old diſcipline. But this garb of rigid virtue was only the cover- 
ing of a dirty, ſottiſh, ſtupid Epicurean ; wallowing in all the low and 
filthy pleaſures of life ; i/! a falſe opinion of wi/dom, the ſplendor of 
his great family, and the ſmoky images of anceſtors, whom he reſembled 
in nothing but his complexion, recommended him to the Conſulſbip; which In Piſon. 1. 
expoſed the genuine temper and talents of the man 

His collegue GAB INIUS was no hypocrite, but a proſeſſed rake from pro. Sext. 
the beginning; gay, ſoppiſh, luxurious; always curled and perfumed ; 9. 
and living in a perpetual d*bauch of gaming, wine, and women : void 
of every principle of virtue, honour, and probity ; and fo deſperate in 
his fortunes, through the extravagance of his pleaſures, that he had no 
other reſcurce, or hopes of ſubſiſtence, but from the plunder of the 
Republic. In his Tribunate, wheri the law by him propoſed, which 
gave the command of the war againſt the pirates, was depending, he, 
to pay his court to Pore, expoſed to the mob the plan of Lucuurus's 
hmuſe, to ſhew what an expenſive fabric one of the greateſt ſubjects ot” 

Rome was building, as he would intimate, out of the ſpoils of the trea- 

fury : yet this vain man, oppreſſed with debts, and ſcatce abie io thew 

his head, found means, from the ferquiſites of his Conſulſbip, to build a Pro Dor 
much more magnificent palace than LUCUELU: bimſelſ bud du e. 49. 


Senate 
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V. of R. Senate had aboliſhed about nine years before, ſhould be re- 

r g VIved, and new ones inflituted. 53 | 

1 85 38 And, to pleaſe the Citizens bf higher rank, CLopius 

P:*7* publiſhed a fourth law— that the Cenſors ſhould not expel 
from the Senate, or inflit a mark of infamy upon any man, 
who was not firſt openly and in form accuſed, and con- 
vicled of ſome crime by their joint ſentence. 

Thelc laws, though generally agreeable, were highly 
| unſeaſonable in Ciczro's opinion; who! took them all 
Wi - | to be levelled at himſelf, and contrived to pave the way 
=. Midd:324-to his ruin; fo that he provided his friend, L. Nix N- 
= vs, one of the Tribunes, to put bis negative upon them, 
| : eſpecially on he Law of Fraternities ;, which, under co- 
i 3 dur of incorporating thoſe ſocieties, gave CLopius an 

In Piion. 3. opportunity of gathering an army, and enliſting inio his ſer- 

— . 38. vice all the ſcum and dregs of the City. Diox Casstus 
, fays, that CLopſus, in an amicable conference with CI- 
ck RO, and by a promiſe not to make any attempt againſt 

him, perſuaded him to withdraw his Tribune, and give 

1 no interruption to the new laws propoſed: but we find 
1 ſrom Ci cx ao's account, that, becauſe the laws were po- 
"i poauular, and did not gerſonally affeft him, his friends adviſ- 
ed him to be quiet; with which advice he complied, 
though contrary to his own judgment: and we find 
likewiſe, that he blamed himſelf afterwards for his in- 
dolence, and reproached Arricus particularly for hav- 

Ad. Att. 3. ing counſelled him to let the Law of Fraternities pals; 
15. by which it was quickly evident, that CLopius had 
gained great advantage. The vengeful] Tribune, be- 
come extremely popular on account” of his new laws, 

-. eagerly ſeized the opportunity which this afforded him 

of driving his hated enemy into baniſhment : And for 

this purpale he provided a ſpecial law, which import- 

Vell. Pat. ed, © that whoever had taken the life of a Citizen un- 
3 condemned, and without a trial, ſhould be prohi- 
„ hited from fire and water.” The putting CaTi- 
LINE'S accomplices to death, though not done by Ci- 
ctro's ſingle authority, but by a general vote of the 
Senate, and after a ſolemn hearing and debate, was 
judged to be legal, and contrary to the liberties of the 

| | „cc 
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People ; and Cicero, though not named in the law, 
was the criminal manifeſtly marked out by it. Ter- 
rified, amazed, half out of his wits, he inſtantly chang- 
ed his habit, and, as if he had been actually impeach- 
ed, appeared about the ſtreets in a ſordid or mourning 
gown, to excite the compaſſion of the People : whilſt 
% CLopivs contrived to meet and inſult him at every Plut. Cic. 
« turn; reproaching him for his meanneſs of ſpirit and 
e unmanly dejection; ſome of the populace even pelt- 
* ing him with dirt and ſtones. But he ſoon gather- Midd. 32s. - 
ed friends enough about him to ſecure him fror ſuch 
inſults, the whole body of the Knights, and the young Poſt Red. 
« Nobility, to the number of twenty thouſand, with ad Quir. 3. 
% young CRassvs at their head; who all changed their 
habit, and perpetually attended him, to implore the - - 
protection and aſſiſtance of the People.“ 7 
The City was now in great agitation, and every part 
of it engaged on one ſide or the other. The Senate 
met in the Temple of Concorp ; while Cicero's friends Fro Sext. 
| aſſembled in ibe Capitol; whence all the Knights and It.poſtRed 
young Nobles went in their habit of mourning to throw ja Sen. 5. 
themſelves at the feet of the Conſuls, and beg their in- 
terpoſition in Cicero's favour. Piso kept his houſe 
that day, on purpoſe to avoid them; but GABIN IVS re- 
ceived them with intolerable rudeneſs, though their 
petition was ſeconded by the intreaties and tears of the 
whole Senate: He treated Cictro's character and Con- 
ſulſbip with the utmoſt deriſion, and repulſed the whole 
company with threa's and inſults for their fruitleſs pains. 
to ſupport a finking cauſe. This raiſed great indigna- 
tion in the Aſſembly; when the Tribune N41 ws: vs, 
inſtead of being diſcouraged by the violence of the 
Conſul, made a motion, ** that the Senate alſo ſhould 
e change their habit with the reſt of the City; which 
« was agreed®to inſtantly by an unanimous vote 
GaBintus, enraged at this, flew out of the Senate into 
the Forum ; where de declared to the People from the 
Reftra, ** That men were miſtaken to imagine, that the 
++ Senate had any power in the Republic; that the 
Knights ſhould pay dear for that day's work, when, 
in 


0 
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Y. of R.“ in Cickko's Conſulſhip, they kept guard, in the Ca- 
695. „ pitol, with drawn ſwords : And that the hour was 
„now come, when thoſe, who lived at that time in 
e fear, ſhould revenge themſelves on their enemies: 
« And to confirm the truth of what he ſaid, he baniſh- 
« ed L. Law1a, a Roman Knight, two hundred miles 
from the City, for his diſtinguiſhed zeal and activity 
. ® Epiſt. © in Cicero's cauſe;” an act of power “, which no 
Fam. XI. Conſul before him had ever preſumed to exert on any 
16. Citizen, which was followed preſently ©, by an edict 
from both the Conſuls, forbidding the Senate to put 
Pro Sext. their late vote into execution, and enjoined them to 
14. ( reſume their former dreſs *.” | 
Midd.327. CicEgRo's reſolution of changing bis gown was too 
Ad Att. 3- haſty and inconſiderate, and helped to precipitate his 
"5: ruin. He was not named in the Law, nor perſonally 
affected by it: The terms of it were general, and ſeem- 
ingly juſt, reaching only to thoſe, who had taken the 
Ae of a Citizen illegally. Whether this was his caſe, or 
not, was not yet the point in ifſue, but to be the ſub- 
ject of another trial: So that, by making himſelf a cri- 
minal, before the time, he ſhortened the trouble of his 
enemies, diſcouraged his friends, and made his caſe 
more deſperate than he needed to have done: Whereas, 
if he had taken the part of commending or lighting the 
Law, as being wholly unconcerned in it, and, when he 
came to be actually attacked by a ſecond Jaw, and 
brought to trial upon it, had ſtood reſolutely upon his 
defence, he might have baffled the malice of his per- 
ſecutors. He was ſenſible of his error when it was too 
late, and often reproached ATTicus, © that, being a 
* ſtander- by, and leſs heated in the game than himſelf, 
* he would fuffer him ro make ſuch blunders.” 


Pro Sexkt. And,-* where is there, ſays Ci cxxo, in all hiſtory, a more illuſ- 
12. « trious teſtimony of any man, than that all the honeft by private in- 
« clination, and the Senate by a public decree, ſhould change their ha- 
bit for the ſake of one jingle Citizen ?” But this was manifeftly not 


the caſe : For the Honef and the Senate were as guilty as he, and had 
As 


if equal necd of the Peoph:% indulgence. 
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As the other Conſul, Pi so, had not yet explicitly 
declared himſelf, fo CicRRO, accompanied by his ſon- 
in-law, who was the Conſul's near kinſman, took occa- 
ſion to make him a viſit, in hopes to move him to eſ- 
pouſe his cauſe, and ſupport the authority of the Se- 
nate. They went to him about eleven in the morning, 
and found him, as Cic RO afterwards told the Senate, In Piſon. 6. 
coming from a little dirty hovel, freſh from the laſt 
„ night's debauch, with his ſlippers on, his head muf- 
*« fled, and his breath ſo ſtrong of wine, that they could 
hardly bear the ſcent of it. He excuſed his dreſs, 
„ and ſmell of wine, on account of his ill health, for Ee 
„ which he was obliged, he ſaid, to take ſome vinous 
« medicines ; but kept them ſtanding all the while in 
that filthy place, till they had finiſhed their buſineſs. 
As ſoon as CrcegRoentered into the affair, he frankly 
* told them, that GaBinivs was ſo miſerably poor, 
« as not to be able to ſhew his head; and muſt be en- 
« tirely ruined, if he could not procure ſome rich pro- 
* vince; that he had hopes of one from CLop1 vs, but 
deſpaired of any thing from the Senate; that, for his 
on part, it was his buſineſs to humour him on this 
* occaſion, as Cicero had humoured his collegue in 
* his Conſulſhip ; and that there was no reaſon to im- 
plore the help of the Conſuls, fince it was every man's 
duty to look to himfelf.” Which was all they could 
get from him. | | 
Cob ius, all this while, was not idle, but puſhed on 
his Law with great vigour ; and calling the People into 
the Haminian Circus, ſummoned thither alfo the young 
Nobles and the Knights, who were ſo buſy in C1ctro's 
cauſe, 10 give an account of ibeir conduct to that Aſſembly : Pro Sexi. 
But, as ſoon as they appeared, be ordered his flaves and 12. 
mercenaries 10 fall upon them with drawn ſwords, and vol- 
lies of ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that HorTens1vs 
was aimoft killed, and Vis1ENnus, another Senator, ſo deſ- Pro Mi 
perately hurt, that be died ſoon after of his wounds. Here 14. 
he produced the twafConſils, to del:ver their ſentiments 
to the People on the merit of Ci cs Conſulſhip ; Poſt Red. 
As when GaB1N1vs declared with great gravity, that he ut- in Sen. 6. 
terly 
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Y. of R. terly condemned the putting Citizens to death without a iri- 
$95 6 41: P180 only ſaid, That be had always been on the merciful 
Poſt 5 fide, and bad a great averſion to cruelty. The reaſon of 
in Sen. 7. holding this Aſſembly in the Flaminian Circus, without 
the gates of Rome, was to give CasaRr an opportunity 
of aſſiſting at it, who, being now inveſted with a military 
command, could not appear within the walls CSR 
therefore, being called upon, after the Conſuls, to de. 
liver his mind upon the fame queſtion, declared, That 
Dio,lib.38. ;he proceedings againſt LEnTULUS and the reſt wege iyre- 
p. O9- | gular and illegal, but that he could not approve the defign 
of puniſhing any body for them : That all the World knew 
tas ſenſe of the matter, and that he had given bis vote a- 
gainſt taking away their lives; yet he did not think it right 
10 propound a law at this time about things that were 0 
long paſt ®. f | # 3 
In this ſame Aſſembly, Crop1vs obtained a repeal of 
Pro Sext. the Ælian and Fuſian laws ©, which had been in force 
is. about a bundred years, and made it unlawful 10 a# an 
N thing with the People on the days called F asT1 *, or while 
cep 27. the Augurs or Conſuls were obſerving the bervens, and lał- 
ing the auſpices. Theſe laws were the main ſupport of 
the Ariſtocratical intereſt, as they proved of excellent 
uſe for checking any attempt. of the Popular Magi- 
| ſtrates, that gave the Senate an alarm: Cictno there- 
In Vatin 9. fore frequently laments the 1-/s of them, and calls them 
In Fiſon. 4. 2% moſt ſacred laws of the State, the fences and bulwarks 
of the Public Trangquillity. [But it is no wonder that 
| | * 
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d This anſwer, ſays Dr. Middleton, was artful, and agreeable to the 
part which Casaz was then acting; for, while it confirmed the foun- 
Exil. de dation of C1.0p1vs's law, it caryed a ſhew of moderation towards C1- 
Cic.p.133. CERO ; or, as an 1 writer expreſſes it, left appearantes only to 

the one, but did real ſervice to the other. 

© The authors of theſe laws are not certainly known, Manutius ſays, 
they were two Tribunes of the People, about a hundred years before 
CLopius's Tribuneſhip. Hottomannus gives them different dates and 
different authors, aſcribing the firſt to Q Zrrus Pærus, Conſul in 
586 ; the ſecond to F. Fus1us or Funtus, Conful in 617. 

The Dies Fafti were the days on which the Courts of Law were 
open, and the Prætors fat to hear cauſes; which days were matked for 
that purpoſt in the Calendacs | 


CLo- 
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CLop1vs, in the character of a Popular Tribune, ſhould =» 
attempt the repeal of ſuch laws, ſeeing the worthy Con- 
ſul BiBuLus had, the very laſt year, in order to hin- 
der the paſling of certain laws beneficial to the People, | 
moſt impudently proclaimed all the days of eight Vid. ſupra, 
months together Holy Days.] p. 99. 
„ PourzEv, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 110 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, and been fre- 5 
quent and open in his viſits to him, began now, as the 
lot ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved ; 
while the Clodian faction, fearing leſt he might be in- 
duced at laſt to protect him, were employing all their 
arts to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions into him of a Pr. Dom. 
« deſign againſt him from Cicero. They poſted ſome Xl. 
4 of their confidents at Cicgro's houſe, to watch Pom- _ Sent. 
* pgEY's coming thither, and to admoniſh him by whiſ- 
„pers, and billets put into his hands, to be cautious 3 
“of venturing himſelf there, and to take better care of 
„his life; which was inculcated to him fo ſtrongly at 
home by perpetual letters and meſſages from pretend- 
ed friends, that he thought fit to withdraw himſelf 
* from the City, to his houſe on the Alban hill.” It 
cannot be eaſily imagined, that he entertained real = 
prehenſions of Cicero : But if he bad any fear, it muſt, 
as CicgRO ſays, * have been of the common enemies 
* of them both, leſt they might poſſibly attempt ſome- 
* what in Cictro's name ;” and, by the opportunity 
of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the ſame time: But the moſt probable conjec- 
ture 1s, that, being obliged, by his engagement with 
Casau, to deſert; Cic E RO, and ſuffer. him to be driven 
out-of the City, he was willing to humour theſe inſi- 
nuations, as giving the moſt plauſible pretext of excuſ- 
ing his perfidy—— : 
Before things came to extremity, CicsRo thought it 
adviſeable to preſs Pomeey in ſuch a manner, as to 
know for certain what he had to expect from him. 
Some of his chief friends undertook the taſk ; Lucur- InpPiſon. 3. 
Los, TozquaTus, L*NTULUS, &c. who, with a nume- 
| rous 
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rous attendance of Citizens, went to find him at his 
Alban Villa, and to intercede with him, not to deſert the 
fortunes of bis old friend. He received them 'civilly, 
though coldly ; referring them wholly to the Conſuls, 
ard declaring, ** That he, being only a private man, 
could not pretend to take the field againſt an armed 
* Tribune, without a public authority; but if the Con- 
„ ſults; by a decree of the Senate, would enter into the 
affair, he would preſently arm himſelf in their de- 
“ fence.” With this anſwer they addrefſed themſelves 
again to the Conſuls ; but with no better ſucceſs than 
before; GaBinivs treated them rudely ; but Pts 
calmly told them, That he was not fo ſtout a Conſul 
© as ToRQUATUs and Cictko had been; that there 
« was no need of arms, or fighting; that-C1ctro might 
„ fave: the Republic a ſecond time, if he pleaſed, by 
« withdrawing himſelf; for, if he ſtaid, it would coſt 
„ an infinite quantity of Civil blood; and, in ſhort, 
“that neither he, nor his Collegue, nor his ſon-in-law, 
„ CASAR, would relinquiſh the party of the Tribune.” 

After this repulſe, Crcero reſolved to make his laſt 
effort on Po EV, by throwing himſelf in perſon at his 


feet. PLuTarca tells us, that Poweey /lipt out at a 
back door, and would not ſee him But it is certain, from 


AdAtt. 10. 
4. 


CiceRo's account, that he was admitted to an audi- 
ence ; and, when he began lo preſs, and even ſupplicate 
bim, in a manner the moſt affefting, that Pomety flatly 
refuſed to belp bim; alledging, in excuſe of himſelf, the 
neceſſity which he was under, M acting nothing againſt the 
will of CAR. This experiment convinced Cickko, 
that he had a much greater power to contend with, 
than what had yet appeared in fight : He called there- 
fore a council of his friends, with intent to take his fi- 
nal reſolution, agreeably to their advice. The queſtion 
was, M betber it was beſt to ſlay, and defend himſelf by 
force; or to ſave the effuſion of blood, by retreating, till 
the fiorm ſhould blow over : LvcUuLLus © adviſed the firſt, 

| but 


* Plutarch writes Lucur Tus without any Prznomen ; and ſince the 
great 
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but CaTo, and, above all, HoxTENs1Vs, warmly urged Plut. in 
ihe lat; which, concurring with ATT1cus's: advice, as Cie. 
well as the fears and entreaty of all his own family, made 
him reſolve to quit the field to his enemies, and ſubmit 
to a voluntary exile. | 

A little before his retreat, he took a ſmall flatue of 
MixxRVA, which had long been reverenced in his fa- 
mily, as a kind of Tutelar Deity, and, carrying it to the 
Capitol, placed it in the Temple of Jup1TER, under the ti- 
tle of MinERva, the Guardian of the City, that, in the 
plunder of his goods, which was likely to enſue, this 
ſacred Guardian might not be profaned by impious. 
hands. Nos, qui illam cuſtodem urbis, omnibus erep- De Leg. 2. 
tis noſtris rebus & perditis, violari ab impiis paſſ non 17. 
ſumus. | ” 

He departed from Rome in the night, eſcorted by a 
numerous guard of friends, who, after a day's journey 
or two, left him, with the greateſt expreſſions of tender- 
neſs, to purſue his way towards Sicily, which he pto- 
poſed as the place of his reſidence, and where, for his 
eminent ſervices to the iſland, he aſſured himſelf of a 
kind reception and fafe retreat. | 

As ſoon as it was known that he was gone, CLopivs Midd.338. 
publiſhed a ſecond law, conceived in the following 
terms : | 

« Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman Citizens Pro Dom. 
e to death, unheard and uncondemned ; and for that 18.19. 20. 
end forged the authority and decree of the Senate 1 as 
« May it pleaſe you to ordain, that he be interdicted ; 
from fire and water: That no body preſume to har- 
„ bour or receive him on pain of death: And that 
* whoever ſhall move, ſpeak, vote, or take any ſtep 
towards recalling him, he ſhall be treated as a public 
40 enemy.“ | 


great Lucur.ivs died mad very ſoon after the time we are ſpeaking of, 
and was therefore, probably, too weak now to be capable of Public 
affairs, we may well ſuppoſe, that the Hiſtorian means Mazcus Lu- 
CULLUS, the brother of Lucius. Crevier. 
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Y. of R. It is pretended that this law was eſſentially null and 
695+ invalid: For Cicero ſays, © It was not properly a 


Midd. 33 


Ke 339« Jaw, but a privilege; or an Act to inflict penalties 
* on a particular Citizen by name without any previ- 

„ ous trial; which was expreſsly prohibited by the 

Pro Dom. moſt ſacred and fundamental conſtitutions of the 


17. Republic.“ Vetant leges ſacratæ, vetant XII. tabu- 
læ leges privatis hominibus irrogari. Id eſt enim pri- 
vilegium. | | 


[This objeQtion to the proceedings againſt Cicero 
ſeems fully to juſtify them; the Thing there ſpoken of, 
as prohibited by the laws of the Twelve Tables and the 
fundamental conſtitutions of the State, being the very thing 


of which he had been notoriouſly guilty. And it ought 


to be obſerved, that the Authority of The SEenaTe, 

upon which he acted, could not make his act Legal; 

but. by a law of the Twelve Tables, whatever The 

|  ProPLE decreed laſt was Law ; and the votes of the Peo- 

Liv. B. ple were their decree ; ſo that Cicero was legally ba- 
VII. C17. niſhed.] | | 


| _ Midd.34o. With this Law againſt Cicero there was another 


Pro Sext. publiſhed at the ſame time, which granted to the tuo 
10 K 24. Conſuls the provinces above ſpecified, with a proviſion of 


Midd.339. It is faid likewiſe, that the terms of the law were fo abſurd, that 
they annulled themſelves; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
ſhould be, but that he be interdicted, which was impoſſible ; ſince no 
power on earth, fays Cicero, can make a thing to be done before it 
be done. Non tulit ut interdicatur, ſed ut interdichum fit—Sexte nofter, 
bona wenia quoniam jam dialectiqs en quod factum non eff, ut fit fac- 
tum, ferri ad populum aut verbis ullis ſanciri, aut ſuffragiis confirmari 
poteſt ? Pro Dom 18. Yuid ſi tis verbis ſcripta eft iſta proſeriptio, ut 
fe ipſa difſolvat ? Ib. . 

NB. Ihe diſtinction, here intimated, between interdicatur and in- 
terditum fit, deſerves the attention of all Grammatians. They are 
commonly uſed indifferently, as terms wholly equivalent, yet, according 
to C1cero's criticiſm, the one, we ſee, makes the ſenſe abſurd, where 
the other is juſt and proper 9 

Further, that the penal clauſe being grounded on a ſuggeſtion noto- 
rioully falſe, that Cicero had jorged the decrees of the Senate; it could 
not poſſibly ſtand for want of a toundation. Pro Dom. 19. 

And laſtly, though it provided that no body ſhall harbour him, yet 
17 not ordered him to be expelled, or injoined him to quit the City. 

20. 


what- 
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whatever troops or money they thought fit. Both the laws 
paſled NN 2 _ loſt no time in Infiſon. 16 
putting the firſt of them in execution, but fell imme- 

diately to plundering, burning, and demoliſhing Ci- 

txro's houſes both in the City and in the Country. The 

beſt part of his goods was divided between the, two 
Conſuls ; the Marble Columns of his Palatin Houſe 

were carried publickly to Piso's father-in-law ; and the 

rich furniture of his Ty/cu/an Villa to his neighbour _. 
GaBinius; who removed even the trees of his plan- Poſt Red. 
tations into his own grounds: And, to make the loſs p. ry of 
of his houſe in Rome irretrievable, CLopius conſecrated ;** 
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r 
24 


the Area on which it ſtood to the perpetual fervice of ibid. 4o. 


ther who, taking the advantage of his fears, and the per- 
% „ plexity which he was under, puſhed him to an act 
n of * both ruinous and inglorious. This he chiefly char- 
an BY ges on HonrTensi us, and though he forbears to name 
y or fl © him to Arricus, on account of the ſtrict friendſhip 
e no Wl © between them, yet he accuſes him very freely to his 
re it BY © brother Quixrus, of coming every day infidiouſly to Ad Quint. 
17 his houſe, and, with the greateſt expreſſions of zeal and Flat. 1. 3. 
-mari affection, perpetually infinuating to his hopes and fears, kid. 4. 
jo, ut A that, by giving way to the preſent rage, be could not 
44 * fail ” being recalled with glory in three days time. 
, e © Hortensrvs was particularly intimate at this time 
ding © with Pomeey, and might poſſibly be employed to 
where WF © urge Cictro to this ſtep, in order to ſave Po EY 
© the diſgrace of being forced to act againſt him with 
digs” * a very high hand. But, let that be as it will, it 
* was Pompey's conduct which fhocked C1etro the 
n, yet “ moſt: Not for its being contrary 10 bis Oatbss, 
City. | which 
b „ I kney Ro in & letter to Ar ricus after Pou- 
Su vel. vi him (fays Cc - a letter to ATT16vs SE — 


Religion, and built a Temple upon it to the Goddeſs 


LIBERTY. 


The deſolation of CI cxuo's fortunes at home, and Mad. 343 
the miſeries which he ſuffered abroad, in being de- — 346. 


« prived of every thing that was dear to him, ſoon 
made him repent of the reſolution of his flight; which 
he aſeribes do the envy and treachery of his Counſellors, 
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T. of Ra“ which the ambitious can eaſily" diſpenſe with, but 
895 67 his intereſt, which they never neglect, but through 
„ weakneſs, The conſideration of what was »/eft to 
% PoMPpEy, made him depend on his afhſtance. —— 
I In this ruffled and querulous ſtate of mind, ſtung 
with the recollection of his own miſtakes, and the 
<<. perfidy of his friends, he often boli nary wh he had 
not tried the fate of arms, and reſolved either to conquer 
© bravely, or die bonourably : Which he dwells ſo much 
upon in his letters, as to feem perſuaded, that it 
would have been his wiſeſt courſe. But this is a pro- 
„blem, not eaſy: to be ſolved: It is certain, that his 
enemies were uſing all arts to urge him to the reſo- 
{© lation of retreating ; as if they apprehended the con- 
„ ſequences of his ſtay ; and the real aim of the Trium- 
virate was, not to deftroy, but to humble him :-Yet 
it is no leſs certain, that all reſiſtance muſt have been 
„ vain, if they had found it neceſſary to exert their 
* ſtrength againſt him; and that they had already 
6 proceeded too far, to ſuffer him to remain in the City 
ein defiance of them: And, if their power had ac- 
'& tually been employed to drive him away, his return 
«© muſt have been the more deſperate, and they the 
more intereſted to keep him out; ſo that it ſeems to 
have been his moft prudent part, and the moſt agree- 
„ able to his character, to yield, as he did, to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times. ow | 
“ But we have a full [certainly not a true] account 
& of the motives of his retreat, in the Speeches, which 
© he made after his return, both to the Senate and the 
Poſt Red. People. I ben ¶ ſaw the Senate, ſays he, deprived 
in Sen. 13.4 f ig leaders, myſelf partly puſbed, and partly betrayed 
14. « by the Magiſtrates ; the ſlaves enrolled by name, under tht 
% colour of fratermties, the remains of CaTrune's force 
«brought again into the field, under their old chiefs ; ile 


«*« pxy's death) to be an honeſt, grave, and worthy man.” 71, adds 
„ Dr. MiDDLETON, was the ſhort and true character of the man fron 
« one who perfectly knew him.” Midd. Life of Cic. Vol. II. p. 132 
What inconſiſtencies are theſe! Vid. ſupra, p 133. 


| & Knight! 


% 


* 
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„ Knights terrified with proſcriptions ; the corporate towns 
„ with military execution, and with death and deſtructon; 
%, tould ſtill have defended. myſelf by arms, and was ad- 
* wiſed to do ſo by many brave friends; nor did I want 
that ſame courage, which you had all ſeen me exert on 


* other octaſions: But when I. ſaw, at the ſame time, that, 
VI conquered my preſent enemy, there were many more 
behind, whom ] had ſtill to conquer; that, if I happened 
* #0 be conquered, many honeſt men would fall both with me 
„and after me; that there were people enzugh ready to 
revenge the Tribune's blood, while the puniſhment of mine 


' & would be left to the forms of a- trial and to poſterity ; 


„ reſolved not to employ force in defending my private 
« ſafety, after I bad defended that of the Republic without 
it; and was willing that honeſt men ſhould rather lament 
« the ruin of my fortunes, than make their own deſperate 
„y adhering to me : And if, after all, I had fallen alone, 
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* that would baue been diſbonourable to myſelf; if, amidſt 


« the ſlaug hier of the Citizens, fatal to the Republic.” 

His letters, written during his exile, to TzRENTI x 
and ATT1cvs, diſcover, that all he fays here, of H Is 
CouRAGE being reftrained by his PaTRIOTISM, is falſe. 
The truth is, he had neither Cour AOR nor Px rTRIo- 
TISM : He would have accepted the Lieutenancy offer- 
ed him by Czsar, and have become an humble ſer- 
vant of the Triumvirate, if Cłlobius had not outwitted 
him. And when, by refuſing that Lieutenancy, he had 
loſt the protection of Cxsar, he would have commenc- 
ed a Civil War to preſerve his Station and his Fortune, 
if he had not felt the want of. Courage in himſelf, and 
had not found, that, even in the opinion of his friends, 
he over-rated his own importance. 

„ Cicero (ſays a very candid and ingenious writer) 
< is perpetually reproaching himſelf in theſe letters to 
* TerEnTla, and thoſe which he wrote at the ſame 
* time to Arricus, for not having taken up arms, and 


© reſolutely withſtood the Violence of CLo61vs. He 


* afterwards, however, in ſeyeral of his Speeches, made 
« a merit of what he here condemns, and particularly 
im that for SexT10s he appeals to Heaven in the moſt 
i 2 ſolemn: 
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Y. of R.“ ſolemn manner, that he ſubmitted to a voluntary ex- 


ile, in order to fpare the blood of his fellow Citizens, 
and preferve the public tranquillity. Te, te, patria, 


 teflor, et vos, penates patriique Dit, me veſtrarum ſedum 
templorumque cauſa, me propter ſalutem meorum civium, 


que mibi ſemper fuit mea carior vita, dimicationem cae- 
demque gl But Cicexo's veracity, in this ſolemn 
aſſeveration, ſeems liable to be juſtly queſtioned. It 
is certain, that he once entertained a deſign of taking 
up Arms in his own defence: And the ſingle motive 
that appears to have determined him in the change 


of this reſolution was, his finding himſelf moſt per- 
fidioufly deſerted by Po EY. Si——guiſquam fu- 


Het (fays he in a letter to Arricus) qui me POMPELI 


minus liberali reſponſo perterritum a turpiſſimo conſilio 
revocaret : aut occubuiſſem honeſte; aut victores hodie 
vi veremus. Dio Cass1 vs aſſerts, that Ci c Exo, not- 


withſtanding the unexpected deſertion of PoE. 


was preparing to put himſelf in a poſture of defence; 


but that Caro and HoxTENSTUS would not ſuffer 
him to execute his purpoſe. Perhaps this Author 
may be miſtaken as to his having made any actual 


preparations of this kind: But that he had it in his 


intentions, ſeems clear beyond all reaſonable contra- 


diction. The French Hiſtorian of our Author's ba- 


niſhment has relied therefore too much upon Cics- 
Ro's pompous Profeſſions after his return, when he 
maintains that nothing could be farther from his 
thought than a ſerious oppoſition. The contrary ap- 
pears moſt evidently to have been the caſe; and that 


the patriot-motive, which he ſo often aſſigns in his 


ſubſequent Orations, for leaving his Country, was 
merely an after-thought, and the plauſible colouring 
of artful eloquence. Why elle, it may be aſked, is 
there not the leaſt hint of any ſuch generous princi- 


ple of his conduct, in all the letters he wrote during 


this pertod ? Why elſe is he perpetually reproaching 
his friends for having ſuffered him to take that mea- 
ſure? And why, in a word, does he call it, as in the 


paſſage above cited, urpllimum confikum, the effect 


« of 
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« of a moſt ignominious reſolution? But, were it to 
be admitted that a regard to his Country determined 
* him to withdraw from it, ſtill, however, he could not, 
+ with any degree of truth, boaſt of his Patriotiſm on 
that occaſion : For the moſt partial of his advocates 
* muſt acknowlege, that he no ſooner executed this 
s reſolution, than he hea-cly repented of it. The 
„truth is, how unwilling ſoever he might be to hazard 
* the Peace of his Country in maintaining his Poſt, he 
* was ready to renounce all tenderneſs of that kind in 
recovering it; and he expreſsly deſires ATT1cus to 
* raiſe the Mob in his favour, if there were any hopes 
of making a ſucceſsful puſh for his reſtoration : Oro 
** te ut, fi que /pes erit poſſe ſtudlis bonorum, auftoritate Ad Att. 
* multitudine comparata, rem confict, des operam ut uno "EO 
impetu perfringatur.” 

Dyrrachium, Nov. 26, | Ro 

Cob t us, having ſatiated his e upon CiceRo, Midd. p. 
propoſed another law [from a like ſpirit of revenge} #7 
againſt Prolemy, King of Cyprus; to deprive him of his 
kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, and con- 
fiſcate his whole eſtate. This Prince was brother to 
the King of Agypt, and reigning by the ſame “ right, *Pro Dom 
in full peace and amity with Rome; accuſed of no prac- Vid. Vol 
tices, nor ſuſpected of any deſigns, againſt the Repub-y ; 439. 
lic; whoſe only crime was to be rich and covetous ; ſo note. 
that the law was an unparalleled act of injuftice, and Pro Sext. 
what Cicero, in a public ſpeech, did not ſcruple to 26, 27, 28, 
call a mere robbery : But Cłod ius had an old grudge *? 
to the King, for refuſing to ranſom him when he was Dio, lib. 
taken by the pirates; and ſending him only the con- 38. p. 78. 
temptible ſum of two talents : And what, ſays + Cicero, +Pro Sext. 
muſt other Kings think of their ſecurity, to ſee their 27. 
crowns and fortunes at the diſpoſal of a Tribune and fix ian, 
hundred mercenaries ? The law paſſed however without 5 * 
any oppoſition ; and to ſanctify it, as it were, and give 
it the better face and colour of juſtice, CA TO was 
charged with the execution of it: Which gave CLo- Plut. in 
pius a double pleaſure, by impoſing fo ſhameful Cat. 
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150 The ROMA 1 HISsroR v. Book IX. 


Y. of R.“ a taſk upon the graveſt man in Rome. It was a part 
695. likewiſe of the ſame law, as well as Ca ro's commiſſion, 


8 to Virtue might be caught by a proper bait: 


SD 


Strabo. 
Hel kae was not able, and to be leſs than King after he had ſo 


riſh together. But, when it came to the execution, he 
could not bear that his beloved treaſure ſhould- be thus 
loft ; he continued till in the reſolution to deſtroy him- 
ſelf, but he could not bring his heart to deſtroy that, 
which, to him, was far dearer than his dear ſelf; he 
carried it therefore all back to land, laid it up again in 


b « Tt is truly reckoned (ſays Dr. PRI DEAux) one of the unjuſteſt 
% acts that the Romans to this time ever did. For PToLemy had been 
„ admitted as a Friend and Ally of the Reman People, and had never 
«© offended them, or done them any hurt or diſpleaſure, whereby to 
« deſerve this uſage from their hands.” ey A 
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its former repoſitory, and then put an end to his life by 


iſon; having this only comfort in death, that he left 


is Treaſure undiminiſhed, and undivided. | 


Caro executed his commiſſion with fidelity; and re- Midd.348. 
turned the year following, in a kind of triumph to Rome, Flut. in 
with all the King's effects reduced into money, amount- Car. 


ing to about a million and a half ſterling, which he de- 
lvered with great pomp into the public treaſury. 


This proceeding was ſeverely condemned by Cicxko; Midd. 349. 


though he touches it in his public ſpeeches with ſome 
tenderneſs for the fake of Caro, whom he labours to 


clear from any ſhare in the iniquity : “ The commiſſi- Pro Sext. 
on, ſays he, was contrived not to adorn, but to ba- 28, 29. 

niſh Caro; not offered, but impoſed upon him 
Why did he then obey it? Juſt as he was ſworn to 
obey other laws, which he knew to be unjuſt, that 


40 
(0 


cc 
75 


he might not expoſe himſelf to the fury of his enemies, 
and, without doing any good, deprive the Republic 
of ſuch a Citizen. — If he had not ſubmitted to ſuch 
a law, he could not have hindered it ; the ſtain of 
which would {till have ſtuck upon the Republic, and 
he himſelf ſuffered for rejecting it; ſince it would have 


been a precedent for invalidating all the other acts of 


that year: He conſidered therefore, that, ſince the 


ſcandal of it could not be avoided, he was the perſon 
the beſt qualified to draw good out of evil, and to 


ſerve his Country well, though in a bad cauſe.” But, 


howſoever this may colour, it cannot juſtify CaTo's con- 
duct; who valued himſelf highly upon his Cyprian tranſ- 
actions, and, for the ſake of that commiſſion, was drawn 


in, as CLop1us expected, to ſupport the authority from Plut. in 4 
which it flowed, and to maintain he (gality. of CLopi- Cat. 0 
. 


vs's Tribunate in ſome warm debates even wit 
himſelf. _—_ 


It would ſeem that Cicruoleft Rome in the beginning 


of April; for on the eighth of that month he writes to 
ATTicvs, from the ſea-coaft of Lucania *, being then on 


his way to Vibo, a town of Bruttium, the moſt ſouthern 


i Dat, VI. Id. Apr. in oris Luc. Ad Att, Lib. III. Ep, 2. 
L 4 part 


Cicero Dio, 
| 39. p. 100. 
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part of Traly. At Yibo he ſpent ſeveral days with 2 
riend named Sica; and here he received a copy of the 
law made againſt him, which fixed the limits of his ex- 
ile to the diſtance of four hundred miles from Italy. His 
thoughts at firſt had been wholly bent on Sicily * ; but 
no part of that iſland being within the diſtance ſpecified 
by the law, he was obliged to turn towards Brunduſium, 
that he might thence paſs into Greece. All the towns 
on his road received him with public marks of reſpect. 
When he came to Brundufium, where he arrived on the 
17th of April, he would not enter within the walls of 
the city, but-choſe to lodge in the villa of his friend, M. 
Lenius FLaccus, not far from it. FLaccus was not 
deterred by the penalty of the law from performing to- 
wards him all the rights of friendſhip and hoſpitality ; 
ſo that CRO continued here thirteen days, after which 
he embarked for Dyrrachium. e e ee 
During his ſtay with FLaccus, he was in no ſmall 
7 e about the choice of a convenient place for his 
reſidence abroad. ATTicus offered him his houſe in 
Epirus, which was a caſtle of ſome ſtrength, and likely 
to afford him a ſecure retreat. But, fince ATT1cus could 
not attend him thither in perſon, he dropt all thoughts 
of that, and was inclined to go to Athens, till he was 
informed, that it would be dangerous for him to travel 


- Into that E of Greece, where all thoſe who had been 
or 


'TRONIUS, then reſided. 


baniſhed for CATILIE's Conſpiracy, and eſpecially Au- 


a 
* 


At Dyrrachium he met with a confirmation of what he 
had heard before in 7taly, chat Achaia and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Greece [warmed with thoſe outlaws, who 
had been driven from Rome on CaTILing's account. 
This determined him to go into Macedonia, where his 
friend, C. PLancivs, was then Quæſtor; who, upon 
the firſt notice of his landing, came direttly, unattended by 


* We are told, that, when Cicero arrived within fight of Sicily, the | 


Prætor, C. Vixe111vs, an old friend, who had. been highly obliged 
io bim, ſent him word that he muſt not ſet foot in it. Flat. in Cie: 


Pro Plant. 40. Wine 


his 
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his Liftors, and without any of the pomp of magiſtracy, to Pre Plane. 


Chap. II. 
meet bim; and from Dyrrachium condutted bim 10 his 
bead. quarters at Theſſalonica. L. ArpuLetivs, the Præ- 
tor or chief Governor of the province, was Cickko's 
friend; yet he durſt not venture to grant him bis protettiin, 
or ſhew him any public civility, but contented himſelf with 
only conntving at what þ's Jurte PLancivs did. 
While Cicero ſtaid at Dyrrachium, he received two 
expreſſes from his brother OL IN us, to inform him of 
his intended route, in returning homeward from 'Afia, 


"os 


41. 


and to ſettle the place of their meeting : © But Cicero” 


“ had not reſolution enough to ſee him; finding him- 
$* ſelf unable to bear the tenderneſs of ſuch a meeting, 
and much more the miſery of parting ; and he was 


* apprehenſive beſides, that, if they once met, they dd. 356. 
„ ſhould not be able to part at all, whilſt QuixTus's 353. 
* preſence at Rome was neceſſary to their common in- Ad Att. 3. 


„ tereſts: So that, to avoid one affliction, he was forc- 


9. 


uint. 
* ed, he ſays, to endure another moſt cruel one, that pr. 3 


* of ſhunning the embraces of a Brother. 


1. 3. 


„% L. Tus eO however, his kinſman, and one of his pro Plane. 


* brother's Lieutenants, paid him a viſit on his return 
towards /taly, and acquainted him with what he had 
e learnt in paſſing through Greece, that the baniſhed 
* Confpirators, who reſided there, were actually form- 
ing a plot to ſeize and murther him ; for which rea- 
* ſon he adviſed him to go into Aa, where the zeal 
and affection of the province would afford him the 
© ſafeſt retreat, both on his own and his brother's ac- 
count. Cicrro was diipoſed to follow this advice, 
* and leave Macedonia For the Pretor, ApulEius, 
though a friend, gave him no encouragement to ſtay ; 
and the Conſul Piso, his enemy, was coming to the 
command of it the next winter: But all his friends at 
** Rome diſſuaded his removal to any place more diſtant 
from them; and PLancivs treated him fo affectio- 
** nately ', and contrived to make all things ſo eaſy to 
| * him 

1 Cicero ſeems moſt unworthily to impute the kindneſs, which 
PLancius ſhewed him, to an intereſted view : Me adhuc PlAucius 
liberalitate ſua retinet.— Spes honini eſt injecta, non eadem, quz _ 
1 


41. 


Ep. Fam. 
14. 1. 2. 
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I. of R. him, that he dropt the thoughts of changing his 

895. „ quarters. The only inconvenience that 5 

| in his preſent ſituation, was the number of ſoldiers 

and concourle of people, who frequented the place 

on account of buſineſs with the Quæſtor. For he 

was ſo ſhocked and dejected by his migfortune, that, 

though the cities of Greece were offering their ſervices 

and compliments, and ſtriving to do him all imagin- 

d Att. 3. able honours, yet he refuſed to ſee all company, and 

7. «« was ſo ſhy of the public, that he could hardly endure 
« the light. | et, _ 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 


& his exile, he did not behave himſelf with that firm 


'« neſs, which might reaſonably be expected from one 
„% who had born ſo glorious a part in the Republic; 


&« conſcious of his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of 


« bis country: For his letters are generally filled 5 ä 
1 «6 ue | 


poſſe nos una decedere : quam rem fibi magno honori ſperat fore. Ad 

Att. 3. 22. | 2 
n Whether it was poſſible for Cicero to be conſcious of integrity, and 
of ſuffering in the cauſe of his Country, or in any cauſe but his own, the 
whole tenor of his conduct will beſt enable the reader to determine. Let 
the reader, if he pleaſes, compare Mr. Me/moth's Remark, inſerted above 
in the Text, p. 147, with the following paſſages, extracted from ſome 

of Cictro's writings by his able Pategyriſt : 
Nidd. 360. 7 hawe twice ſaved the Republic ; once with glory, a ſecond time 
Pro Sext. with miſery : For I will never deny myſelf to be a man; or brag of 
22. ** bearing the loſs of a brother, children, wife, country, without ſor- 
* raw.———PFor what thanks had been due to me for quittiog what 
Pro Dom. I did not value? l own my grief to have been extremely great; 
36. 37. nor do I pretend to that wiſdom, which thoſe expected from me who 
„gave out, that I was too much broken by my afflition : For ſuch 
an hardneſs of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, is a ſtu- 
« pidity, rather than a virtue l am not one of thoſe to whom 
all things are indifferent; but love myſelf and my friends, as our com- 
„ mon humanity requires: And He, who, for the Public Good, parts 
« with what be holds the Deareſt, gives the higheſt proof of Love to bis 

. Country. ; 

Midd.361, There was another conſideration (fays his Enęliſb Hiſtorian) which 
% added no ſmall ſting to his afflition ; to reflect, as he often does, not 
* only on what he had loſt, but how he had loſt it, by bis own fault ; 
«in fuffering himſelf to be impoſed upon and deluded by falſe and en- 


&* view friends.———Though my grief is incredible, yet I am : — 1 
35 


_ « ATrT1cvs would never allow bis ſuſpicions to be / 
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« ſuch lamentable expreſſions of grief and deſpair, that 
« his beſt friends, and even his wife, was forced to ad- 


+ moniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his courage, and re- Ep. Fam. 
„ member his former character. ATTicus was con- 14- 4. 


“ ſtantly putting him in mind of it“; and {ent him 


* word of a report, that was brought to Rome by one 


“ of Cx assus's freedmen, that his aMiQtions had dil- 
“ trdered his ſenſes : To which he anſwered, that his Ad Att. 3. 


* mind was ſtill ſound, and he wiſhed only that it bad . 
been always ſo, when he placed his confidence on '3 


+ thole who perfidiouſly abuſed it to his ruin. 


* turbed ſo much by the miſery of what I feel, as the recollection of my Ad. Att. 3. 
fault. bereſore, auben you hear how much I am afflided, ima- g. 5 
* Fine that I am ſuffering the puniſhment of my folly, not of the event ; for Vid. 9, 14, 
* having truſted too much to one whom I did not take to be a Raſcal. — 15,19, &c. 
juſt, not even againſt 
„Horns tus, where they ſeemed to lie the heavieſt. This is the 

* ſubſtance of what Cicero himſelf ſays, to excuſe the exceſs of his grief ; 

and the only excuſe indeed which can be made for him; that he did 

not pretend to be @ Stic, nor aſpire to the character of a Hero:“ 

Vet he often. boaſts of his prodigious courage.] | 

' ® Thele remonſtrances did not pleaſe him; he thought them unkind Midd. 358. 
and unſeaſonable, as he intimated in ſeveral of his letters, where he ex- 

prefles himſelf very movingly on this ſuhject. As to your chiding me, Ad Att. 3. 
* ſays he, ſo often and ſo ſeverely, for being too much dejected; what mi- \ 0. 

« ſery is there, I pray you, ſo grievous, which I do not feel in my preſent 

« calamity ? Did ever any man fall from ſuch an height of dignity, in ſo 

good a cauſe, with" the advantage of ſuch talents, experience, intereſt ; 

« ach ſupport of all honeſt men & Is it poſſible for me to forget what I was ? 

« or not to feel what I am? From what honour, what glory I am driven? 

« From what children ? what fortunes ? what a brother f whom, though 

% love, and have ever loved, better than myſelf, yet (that you may per- 

« ceive what a new ſort of afflition I ſuffer) I refuſed to ſer ; that I 

„ might neither augment my 2wn grief by the fight of his, nor offer my/elf 

« to him thus ruined, whom he had left fo flouriſhing : I omit many other 

« things intolerable to ne; for I am hindered by my tears : Fell me then, 

« whether I am fiill to be reproached for grieving ; or for ſuffering myſelf 

% rather to be deprived of aubat I ought never to have parted with but 

« with my life ; which I might eaſily have prevented, if ſome perfidious 

* friends had not urged me to my ruin within my own walls, &c. In ano- Ibid. 11, 
© ther letter, © Continue, ſays he, to aſſiſt me, as you do with your en- 

% deavours, your advice, and your intereſt ; but ſpare yourſelf the pains of 

« comforting, and much more of chiding me: For, wuhen you do this, I can- 

% not help charging it to your want of love and concern for me ; whom I 

« imagined to be ſo afflidled with my misfortune, as to be inconſolable even 


« your Jelf.” 
PTL When 


Lo 


: 
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© When he had been gone a little more than two 


< “ months, his friend Ninnivs, the Tribune, made a 


motion in the Senate to recall him, and repeal the 


law of CLopius; to which the whole Houſe readily 


agreed, with eight of the Tribunes, till one of the 
other two, ZErivs Licvs, interpoſed his negative: 
They proceeded however to a reſolution, that no other 
* buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted, till the Conſuls had ac- 


** tually prepared a new law for that purpoſe. CoD 


us was now loſing ground apace ; being grown ſo in- 
„ ſolent on his late ſucceſs, that even his friends could 
„ not bear him any longer: For, having baniſhed Ci- 
** CERO, and ſent CaTo out of his way, he began to 
fancy himſelf a match for Pompey ; by whoſe help, 
or connivance at leaſt, he had acquired all his power: 
* and, in open defiance of him, ſeized by ſtratagem, 
into his own hands, the fon of King Tiga ants, 
whom Pope v had brought with him from the Eaſt, 
and kept a priſoner at Rome in the cuſtody of FL A- 
vius the Prætor. Inſtead of delivering the Prince 
up, when Pomyty demanded him, he put him on 
board a ſhip, having undertaken, for a large ſum of 
money, to give him his liberty, and tranſport him 
into Afia. This however did not paſs without a ſharp 
* — between the Tribune and FL Avius: For, 
* a ſtorm ariſing at the inſtant the Prince put off to ſea, 
„ he was forced to take ſhelter in the harbour of Anti- 
„% um. FLavivus had notice of this, and marched out 
of Rome with a body of men well armed, to recover 
% TiGcRants by force. The battle was fought in the 


* Appian way; many were killed on both ſides, and 


<< CLopivs proved-yiftorious. Among the ſlain was 
« PaPlr1Us, a Roman Knight of Poups v's intimate 
« acquaintance ; and Fi.avius himſelf had ſome dif 
4 ficulty to eſcape with life. | 
„This aftront rouſed PoupEV to think of recalling 
« Cictro; as well to correct the arrogance of CLo- 
«© plus, as to retrieve his own credit, and ingratiate 
* himſelf with the Senate: He dropt ſome hints of his 
« inclinations to CickRo's friends, and na to 
EY « Ar. 
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« ATT1icus, who preſently imparted to him the-agree- 
« able news: upon which Cicero, though he had no 


« opinion of PourR's ſincerity, was encouraged to AqQ, Fra, 

« write to him, and ſent a copy of bis letter to Ar ricus, 1. 3. 

« telling him at the ſame time, that, PourRV could Ad Att. 3. 

« digeſt the affront which be Bad recerved in the caſe of © ; 


« T1GRANES, be ſbould deſpair of bis being moved by any 
« thing. VarRo likewiſe, who had a particular inti- 
% macy with PoE v, deſired ATTicus 10 let Cicero 
« know, that POMPEY would certainly enter into bis cauſe, 
„% as ſoon as be had heard from Cæsak, which be expect- 
&« ed to do every day.— This ſhews what an extraordinary 
& deference Pomygy paid to CzsaR, that he would 
t not take a ſtep in this affair at Rome, without ſending 
« firſt to Gaul, to conſult him about it. 


The City was alarmed, at the ſame time, by the Pro Sext. 
« rumour of a ſecond plot againſt Pomety's life, ſaid 32. 
t“ to be contrived by CLopius; one of whoſe ſlaves was * 


« ſeized at the door of the Senate, with a dagger, which his 
« maſter had given him, as he confeſfed, to ſtab Poe EY: 
« Which, being accompanied with many daring attacks 
« upon Powyey's perſon by CLop1 vs's mob, made him 
“ reſolve to retire from the Senate and the Forum, till 
« CLopiVs was out of his Tribunate, and {but himſelf up 
« in his own houſe, whither he was purſued and actually 
« befieged 5 one of CLopius's freedmen, Da Mio. An 
e outrage ſo audacious could not be overlooked by the 
« Magiſtrates, who came out with all their forces, 10 
« ſeize or drive away Da Mio; upon which a general 
« engagement enſued, where GaBinius, as Ci cERO 
« ſays, was forced to break bis league with CLopivs, and 
« fight for Pourꝝr; at firſt faintly and unwillingly, but 
« at laſt heartily; while Piso, more religious, flood firm 
% to his contra, and fouzht on CLovivs's fide, till his 
* faſces were broken, and be himſelf wounded, and forced 
„to run away. 

*« Whether any deſign was really formed againft 
% PoweerY's life, or the ſtory was contrived to ſerve his 


cc preſent views, it ſeems probable at leaſt, that his Fs 
T 


cars were feigned, and the danger too contemptible 
1b. to 
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to give him any juſt apprehenſion ; but the fhutting 
himſelf up at home made an impreſſion upon the 
vulgar, and furniſhed a better pretence for turning 
ſo quick upon CLopivs, and quelling that inſolence 
which he himſelf had raiſed : For this was the con- 
ſtant renor of his politics, to give a free coutſe to the 
public diſorders, for the ſake of diſplaying his own 


te importance to more advantage; that, when the ſtorm 


cc 


Poſt Red. 
in Sen. 4. 4 


Ad Att. 3. 4 
15. «ic 
te 

6c 


was at the height, he might appear, at laſt, in the 
ſcene, like a Deity of the Theatre, and reduce all 
again to order; expecting ſtill, that the People, tired 


and haraſſed by theſe perpetual tumults, would be 


forced 10 create him Dictator, for ſettling the quiet of 
tne City. Wee” oben 
+ The Conſuls ele& were P. Coxnttivs LenTuLUs 


and Q. ME TELLVs Neros: The firſt was CIcRRO's 


warm friend, the ſecond his old enemy ; the fame who 
put that affront upon him on laying down his Con- 
ſulſhip : His promotion therefore was a great diſcou- 


' ragement to CI cERO. who took it for granted, that 


he would employ all his power to obſtruct his return: 
—But MeETELLUs, perceiving which way .PomPEy's 
inclination, and Cas aR's allo, was turning, found 
reaſon to change his mind, or at leaſt to diſſemble it; 
and promiſed, not only to give his conſent, but his 
aſſiſtance 10 Crcero's reſtoration. His Collegue Len- 


'TULLS, in the mean time, was no ſooner elected, than 


he revived the late motion of Nixx us, and propoſ- 
ed a vote to recall Cic RO; and when Cr.op1tus in- 
terrupted him, and Ferited that part of his law which 
made it criminal to move any thing about it, LENTU- 
Los declared it to be no law, but a mere proſcription, 
and act of violence. This alarmed Ctoprus, and 
obliged him to exert all his arts to ſupport the vali- 
dity of the law; he threatened ruin and deſtruction 


to all who ſhould dare to oppoſe it ; and, to imprint 


the greater terror, fixed upon the doors of the Senate- 
houſe, that clauſe which prohibited all men to ſpeak or 
aft in any manner for Cickko's return, on pain of be- 


ing treated as enemies, This gave a farther diſquiet 
66 to 
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“ to CicERo, leſt it ſhould diſhearten his active friends, 


and furniſh an excuſe to the indolent for doing no- 


thing: He inſinuates therefore to ATTicus, what 


might be ſaid to obviate it; that all ſuch clauſes were Ad Att. 3. 
only bug bears, without any real force; or otherwiſe, no 23. 


law could ever be abrogated ; and, whatever effect this 
was intended to have, that it muſt needs fall of courſe - 
with the law itſelf. | 

In this anxious ſtate of mind, jealous of every thing 
that could hurt, and catching at every thing that 
could help him, another little incident happened, 
which gave him a freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs: For ſome 
of his enemies had publiſhed an inveXive Oration, 
drawn up by him for the entertainment only of his 
intimate friends, againſt ſome eminent Senator, not 
named, but generally ſuppoſed to be Curio, the Fa- 
ther, who was now diſpoſed and engaged to ſerve 
him: He was ſurprized and concerned, that the Ora- 
tion was made public; and his inſtructions upon it 
to Arricus are ſomewhat curious; and ſhew how 
much he was ſtruck with the apprehenſion of loſing 


ſo powerful a friend. You have ſtunned me, /ays Ad Att. 3. 


he, with the news of the Oration's being publiſhed : 12. 
Heal the wound, as you promiſe, if you poſſibly can: 
I wrote it long ago in anger, after he had firſt written 
againſt me; but I had ſuppreſſed it fo carefully, that 

I never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine 
how it ſtipt out: But ſince, as fortune would have it, 
I never had a word with him in perſon, and it is 
written more negligently than my Orations uſually 
are, I cannot but think that you may diſown it, and 
prove it not to be mine. Pray take care of this, if 
you ſee any hopes for me; if not, there is the leſs 
reaſon to trouble myſelf about it.” 

His principal agents and ſolicitors at Rome were his 
brother QuinTus, his wife TERENTtA o, his ſon-in- - 
law Piso, Arricus, and SExT1vs, one of the Tribunes 
elect. 85 


„ SexTIUS 
The brother and the wife, being both of them naturally peeviſh, Midd. 368. 


„ ſeem 
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V. of R. Skxrius took the trouble of a journey into Gaul, to 


695. ici * his Reſtoration ; whic 
Mid 353. fulicit Casar's © conſent 10 bis Reſtoration ; which 


te 
Pro Sext. ' though 
2. . | | . F #3 ; 1 
5 « ſeem to bave given him ſome additional diſquiet, by their mutual com- 
« plaints againſt each other; which obliged hin to admoniſh them 
« gently in his letters, that, ſince their friends were ſo few, they ought 
to live more amicably among themſelves. | 
© TzxenT1A however bore a very conſiderable part of the whole 
affair; and, inſtead of being daunted by the depreſſion of the family, 
« and the ruin of their fortunes, ſeems to have been animated rather the 
more to withſtand the violences of their enemies, and procure her 
« huſband's reſtoration. 
che had a particular eſtate of her own, not obnoxious to CLop f- 
« vs's law, which ſhe was now offering to ſale, for a ſupply of their 
« preſent neceſſities. But we find that Cicero, in ſeveral of his let- 
«* ters, preſſed her not to do it. | | 
Poſt Red. « His ſon-in-law, PI so, was extremely affeQionate and dutiful, in 
in Sen. 15. « performing all good offices, both to his baniſhed father and the family ; 
Ep. Fam. « and reſigned the Quæſtorſhip of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpoſe to 
14.1. „ ſerve them more effectually by his preſence at Rome. 
Corn. Nep « ArTicvs had furniſhed CI cE RO, for the exigencies of his flight, 
Vit. Att. 4. with above t200 thouſand pounds z and, upon ſucceeding to the great 
« eftate of his wncie Caciiius “, whoſe name be now aſſumed, made 
« bim a freſh offer of bis purſe : Yet his conduct did not wholly ſatisfy 
« Cicero; who thought him 700 cd and remiſs in his ſervice ; and fan- 
* cied, that it flowed from ſome ſecret reſentment, for having never re- 
 * ceived from bim, in his flouriſhing condition, any beneficial proofs of his 
Ad Att. 3. friend/bip. In order therefore to rouſe his zeal, he took occaſion to 
18.  *© promiſe him, in one of his letters, that, whatever reaſon he had to 
complain on that ſcore, it ſhould all be made up to him, if he lived 
« to return : If fortune, ſays he, ever reſtore me to my Country, it ſhall be 
4 my ſpecial care, that you, above all my friends, have cauſe to rejoice at it: 
Aud though bitberto, I confeſi, you have reaped little benefit from my kind- 
« neſs, I will manage ſo far for the future, that, whenever I am reflored, 
« you ſhall find yourſelf as dear 40 me as my brotber and my children. If 
| « [ have 


Midd. 371. 

*« This Czc1L1ivs, ATTICu:'s uncle, was 2 famous churl and uſurer, (ſome 
« times mentioned in C1ctro's letters) who adopted ATTicus by bis will, and left 
% him three fourths of his eſtate, which amounted to Boooo l. ſterling. He had raiſ 
ed this great fortune by the favour chiefly of Lucor.tus, whom he flattered to t 
% laſt with a promiſe of making hitn his heir, yet left the bulk of his eftate to AT - 
„ Ti1cvus, who had been very obſervant of his humour; for which fraud, added to his 
s aotorivus avarice and extortion, the mob ſeized his dead body, and dragged it inf - 


upon his adoption, addreſſes his letter to Q Cac1tivs, Q. F. Pomrontayes, 

„ ATT1cus. For, in afſurning the name of the adopter, it was uſual to add alſo theic 

« own family name, though changed in its termination, as from Pomrontyus to Pon 

* pox1AaNUs, to preſerve the memory of their real extraction: To which tome added 
, „ allo thy ſurpame, as Clexzo does in the preſent caſe.” A1 Al. 3. 20. 


% mouſly about the ſtreets, Val. Max. 7. 8. Cicero, congratulating ATTi cvs , 


wa 
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* though he obtained, as well by his own interceſ- 


„ fion as by Pomeer's letters, yet it ſeems to have 
| | * been 


* [ have been wanting therefore in any duty to you, or rather, fince 1 have Ibid. 26 
% been wanting, pray pardon me; for I have been much more wanting 10 ? 
« ewy/e/f. But ATT1cus begged of him to lay aſide all ſuch fancies, * 
« and aſſured him, that there was not the leaſt ground for them; and that Be 
« he bad never been diſguſted by any thing, which he had either done, or 7. 
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| « neglefted to do for bim; intreating him to be perfectly eaſy on that 

a „ head, and to depend always upon his beſt ſervices, without giving oY 

| « himſelf the —— of reminding him,” | 4 

f Cicsxo's letters to TxxenT1 a (fo excellently well tranſlated into 1 
Engliſh by Mr. Melmotb) mention the cordial zeal of PIso for his ſa- 1 


ther in· aw, and acquaint us more perfectly than any hiſtorian can do, 
with the flate of Cicero's mind in the time of his baniſhment. 1 
Mr. Melmoth, in a note on the firſt of them, writes thus: The Melm Vol. 
* « following letters to TexznT 1A were written in Cictxo's exile, and I. p. 25. 
«« will prove, either that he was a philoſopher only in ſpeculation, ot 
that philoſophy itſelf pretends to more than it has power to perform. 
. « Perhaps they will prove both: For as, on the one hand, they diſeo- 
ver the moſt unmanly dejection of ſpirit ; fo it is certain, on the other, 
„ that much weaker minds have been able, with the aſſiſtance of bet- 
« ter principles, to ſupport, with fortitude, far ſeverer trials.” 


BOOK I LETTER VI * * Fpiſt, 


To TzrxenT1A, to my deareſt TuLL1a, and to my Son. | 5 5 


d % Tx you do not hear from me ſo frequently as you might, it is 4 — 5 
4 « becauſe I can neither write to you, nor read your letters, without 
« falling into a greater paſſion of tears than I am able to ſupport : 
« For though I am at all times indeed completely miſerable, yet I feel 
| * my misfortunes with a particular ſenſibility upon thoſe tender occa- 
4 * lions. - 
. « Oh! that I had been more indifferent to life! Our days would 
if % then have been, if not wholly unacquainted with ſorrow, yet, by 
F * no means thus wretched. However, if any hopes are ſtill reſerved 
© to us of recovering ſome part, at leaſt, of what we have loſt, I 


ito — ppc term ett —— —— — — * 
a 7 ” — > = - = - I 
- — —_— — — — — 


3 „ ſhall not think that | have made altogether fo imprudent a choice. 4 

ft „ But, if our preſent fate is unalterably fixed Ah! my deareſt 4 

1 * TERENT IA, if we are utterly and for ever abandoned by thoſe T 

= « gods whom you have fo 3 adored, and by thoſe men oe 

is „% whom | have fo faithfully ſerved, let me ſee you as ſoon as poſ- 1 

1. « ſible, that I may have the ſatisfaction of breathing out my laſt 

* *« departing ſigh in your arms. I 

* „ have ipent about a fortnight at this place, with my friend X 

a- „% Maxcus FLaccus. This worthy man did not ſeruple to exerciſe *. 

d * the rites of friendſhip and hofpitality towards me, not withſtand- | 
Vor. VI. 2 M ; % jg 


* ing 9 
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The ROMAN HIS TO v. 


F. ot R. 4 been with certain limitations, not agreeable to C1- 
69 „ OERO: For, on Sxxrlius's return to Rome, when he 


TOME 


« drew 


« ing the ſevere penalcies of that iniquitous law againſt thoſe who 
«« ſhould give me reception. May I one day have it in my power 
« to make him a return to thoſe generous ſervices, which I ſhall e- 
« yer moſt gratefully remember. | 

« Tam juit going to embark, and purpoſe to paſs through Ma- 
e cedonia in my way to Cyzicum. And now, my-TzrenT1a, thus 
* wretched and ruined as I am, can I intreat you under all that 
« weight of pain and ſorrow with which, I too well know, you are 
« oppreſſed, can I intreat you to be the partner and companion of my 


« 6xile? But mult I then live without you? I know not how to re- 


« concile myſelf to that hard condition; unleſs your preſence at Rome 
„may be a means of forwarding my return: if any hopes of that 
« kind ſhould indeed ſubſiſt. But ſhould there, as I ſadly _ 
<« be abſolutely none; come to me, | conjure you, if it be poſſible : 
* For never can I think myſelf completely ruined, whilft I enjoy 
„ my TexenTIa's company. But how will my deareſt daughter 
« diſpoſe of herſelf ? . A queſtion which you yourſelves muſt confi- 
« ſider: For, as to my own part, I am utterly at a loſs what to ad- 
« viſe. At all events however, that dear unhappy girl muſt not take 
« any meaſures that may hinder her conjugal repoſe, or affect her in 
« the good opinion of the world. As for my ſon—let me not at 


'« Jeaſt be deprived of the conſolation of folding him for ever in my 


« arms Bur | muſt lay down my pen a few moments: My tears 
& flow too faſt to ſuffer me to proceed. 

M* | am under the utmoſt ſolicitude, as I know not whether you 
« have been able to preſerve any part of your eſtate, or (what I 
« ſadly ſear) are cruelly robbed of your whole fortune. —1 hope 
« P150 will always continue, what you repreſent him to be, en- 
* tirely ours.—As to the manumiſſion of the flaves, I think you 
have no occaſion to be uneaty, For, with regard to your own, 
« you may only promiſe them their liberty as they ſhould deſerve it: 
« But, excepting Orpheus, theqę is none of them that have any great 
claim to this favour. As to mine, I told them, if my eſtate ſhould 
« be forfeited, I would give them their freedom, provided I could ob- 


« tain the confirmation of that grant: But if I preſerved my eſtate, 


© that they ſhould all of them, excepting only a few whom I par- 
« ticularly named, remain in their preſent condition. But this is a 


„ matter of little conſequence. 


« With regard to the advice you give me of keeping vp my ſpi- 


« its, in the belief that I ſhall again be reſtored to my country; I 


« only with that I may have reaſon to encourage ſo defirable an 


«* expcQation. In the mean time I am greatly miſerable, in the un- 


4 certainty when | ſhall hear from you, or what hand you will 
«« find to convey your letters. I would have waited for them at 


4 this place; but the maſter of the flip, on which I am going to 
. | „ embark, 
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« drew up the copy of a law, which he intended to pro- | i. 
« .poſe upon his entrance into office, conformable, as 


© WE ha: 


— 


* embark, could not be prevailed upon to loſe the preſent opportu- 1 
« nity of ailing. | >| 
For the reſt, let me conjure you in my turn, to bear up un- 3 
« der our afflictions with as much reſolution as poſſible. Remember 
„ that my days have all been honourable; and that I now ſuffer, 
„ not for my crimes, but my virtues. No, my TzxewT1a, no- 
thing can juſtly be imputed to me, but that I ſurvived the loſs of 18 
* my dignities. However, if it was more agreeable to our children 9 
„that 1 ſhould thus live, let that reflection teach us to ſubmit to 
our misfortunes with chearfulneſs ; inſupportable as upon all other 
* conſiderations they would undoubtedly be. But alas, whilſt I am 
« endeavouring to keep up your ſpirics, I am utterly unable to pre- 
« ſerve my own! 
I have ſent back the faithful Philetærus: As the weakneſs of 
„his eyes made him incapable of rendering me any ſervice. No- 
thing can equal the good offices I receive from Salliſtius. Peſ- 
« cennius likewiſe has given me ſtrong marks of his affection: And 
„hope he will not fail in his reſpect alſo to you. S1ca promiſed 
to attend me in my exile: But he changed his mind, and has left 
« me at this place. 
„ 1 intreat you to take all poſſible care of your health: And be aſ- 
« ſured, your misfortunes more ſenſibly affect me than my own. A- 
J dieu, my TexenTiaA, thou moſt faithful and beſt of wives! A- 
« dieu. And thou my deareſt daughter, together with that other 
ry — of my life, my dear ſon, I bid you both moſt tenderly 
* farewell.” 


— B 


Brundufium , April 30. grindiſi. 1 
BOOK I LETTER VI. + J Epiſt. 
| - Fam. Lib. 
To TextnT1A, to my deareſt TuLL1a, and to my Son. XIV. Ep. 
2. Ed. | 


| „ IMAGINE not, my TzRENTIA, that I wiite longer letters to Grev. 
| «* others than to yourſelf : Be afſured at leaſt, if ever I do, it is 
merely becauſe thoſe I receive from them require a more parti- 
| * cular anſwer. The truth of it is, I am, always at a loſs what to 

« write: And as there is nothing in the preſent dejection of my mind 

that I perform with greater reluctance in general, ſo I never at- 

* tempt it with _ to you and my deareſt daughter, that it does 


. 
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8 * not coſt me a flood of tears: For how can I think of you with- 

_ * out being pierced with grief in the reflection, that I have made | 

| * thoſe compleatly miſerable whom I ought, and. wiſhed, to have *: 
t rendered perfectly happy? And I ſhould have rendered them fo, "If 
> if I had ated with leſs timidity. 1 
s M 2 „„ 2 OY 
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V. of R. (% we may imagine, to the conditions ſtipulated with 


695. 


„ Cæsak, CICERO greatly diſliked it, as being too ge- 
| | X 6& neral, 


Piso's behaviour towards us, in this ſeaſon of our afflictions, has 
„greatly endeared him to my heart: And I have, as well as J 
„ was able in the preſent diſcompoſure of my mind, both acknow- 
„ ledged his good offices, and exhorted him to continue them. 

I perceive you depend much upon the new Tribunes: And, it 


Pour v peiſeveres in his preſent diſpoſition, I am inclined to 


* think your hopes will not be diſappointed ; though I mult confeſs 
*« ] have ſome fears with reſpec to Crassus. In the mean while 
*« I have the ſatisfa ion to find, what indeed I had reaſon to expect, 
«that you aQt with great ſpirit and tenderneſs in all my concerns. 
„ But I lament it ſhould be my cruel fate to expoſe you to ſo man 
« calamities, whilſt you are thus generouſly endeavouring to ea 


the weight of nine. Be aſſuted it was with the utmoſt grief I 


* read the account which PusL1us ſent me of the opprobrious 
* manner in which you were diagged from the temple of VesTaA * 
% to the office of VALERIUs. Sad reverſe indeed! That thou, the 
« deareſt object of my fondeſt deſires, that my T'zxeEnT1A, to whom 
&« ſuch numbers were wont to look up for relief, thould be herſelf a 
* ſpectacle of the moſt affecting diſtre(s! And that I, who have ſaved 


* ſo many others from ruin, ſhould have ruined both myſelf and my 


family by my own indifcretion |! | | | 
„As to what you mention with regard to the area belonging to my 
„ houſe, I ſhall never look upon myſelf as reſtored to my country, 
„till that ſpot of ground is again in my poſſeſſion. But this is a 
point that does not depend upon ourſelves. Let me rather exprels 
* my concern for what does; and lament that, diſtreſſed as your cir- 
* cumſtances already are, you ſhould engage yourſelf in a ſhare of 
« thoſe expences which are incurred upon my account. Be aſſured, 
if ever I ſhould return to Rome, I ſhall eaſily recover my eſtate: 
But, ſhould fortune continue to perſecute me, will you, thou dear 
« unhappy woman, will ygu fondly throw away, in gaining friends 
„ to a deſperate cauſe, the laſt ſcanty remains of your broken for- 
tunes? I conjure you then, my deareſt TexznT1A, not to involve 
*« youilelf in any charges of that kind: let them be borne by thoſe 
Who are able, if they are willing, to ſupport the weight. In a 
« word, if you have any affection for me, let not your auxiety upon 
my account injure your health, which, alas! is already but too 
much impaired. Believe me, you are the perpetual ſubject of my 
* waking and ſleepiag thoughts: and, as I know the aſſiduity you 
«« excit in my behalf, | have a thouſand fears leſt your ſtrength 
„ ſhould not be equal to fo continued a fatigue. I am ſenſible at the 
„ ſame time, that my affairs depend entirety upon your afliſtance; 


„ TerenTyA had tacen Finftnary in the temple of VesTA, but w:s forci- 
„ly dragged out from thence by the dir2&i2ns of CLobtve, in order to be examin- 


ed at a pavlic office concerning her hu. bend's effect. Mr. Refs. 
«« and 


Chap II. The Rowan HISTO Av. 


„ neral, and without the mention even of his name, 
“nor providing ſufficiently cither for his dignity or 
8 58 the 


and therefore, that they may be attended with the ſucceſs you 
hope, and fo zealouſly endeavour to obtain, let me earneſtly in- 
** treat you to take care of your health. | 

* I know not whom to write to, unleſs to thoſe who firſt write to 
* me, or whom you particularly mention in your letters — As 
you and TuLLta are of opinion that I ſhould not retreat faither 
from Italy, I have laid afide that deſign. Let me hear from you 
both as often as poſlible, particularly if there ſhould be any fairer 
« proſpeQ of my return. 
tender affection. Farewell.“ 

Theſſalonica, Oct. 5. 


*BOUKL 


LITE VN. 
To Tzxzwrt1a, to my deareſt ToeLLa, and to my Son. 


« I learn by the letters of ſeveral of my Ciends, as well 
as from general report, that you diſcover the greateſt fortitude of 
** mind, and that you ſolicit my affairs withunwearied application. Oh, 
« my TexevTl1a, how truly wretched am I, to be the occaſion of 
« ſuch ſevere misfortunes to ſo faithful, ſo generous, and fo excellent 
« a woman! And my deareſt TuLL1a too! — That ſhe, who was 
« once ſo happy in her fathfr, ſhould now derive from him ſuch bic- 
«+ ter ſorrows! But how ſhall I expreſs the anguiſh 1 feel for my lit- 
„ile boy! who became acquainted with grief as ſoon as he was ca- 
« pable of 2 reflection. Had theſe afflictions happened, as you ten- 
« derly repreſent them, by an unavoidable fate, they would have ſet 
4 lefs heavy on my heart. But they are altogether owing, to my 
« own folly, in imagining | was loved where | was ſecretly envied, 
* and in not joining with thoſe who were ſincerely deſirous of my 
« friendſhip. Had | been governed, indeed, by my own ſentiments, 
« without relying ſo much on thoſe of my weak or wicked adviſers, 


« we might ſtill, my TzxeNTHA, have been happy. However, ſince 


* my friends encourage me to hope, | will endeavour to reitraia my 
« grief, leſt the effects it may have on my health ſhoul4 diſappoint 
« your tender efforts for my reſtoration. I am ſenſibſe, at the ſame 
time, of the many difficulties that muſt be conquered ere that 


82 pm can be effected; and that it would have been much eaſier to 
ve maintained my poſt than it is to recover it. Neverthelef, 


« if all the Tribunes are in my intereſt; if LewruLus is really 
“as zealous in my cauſe as he appears; and if Powyer and Czar 
„ likewiſe concur with him in the ſame views, I ought not, moſt 

« certainly, to deſpair. 
With regard to our ſlaves, I am willing to act as our friends, you 
6 tell me, adviſe. As to your concern in reſpeR to the plague which 
M 3 « broke 


areweil ye deareſt objects of my moſt 


— 
1 
1 4 — ! * 
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Giæv. 
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Y. of R. (% the reſtitution of his eſtate ; ſo that he deſires Ar- 


695 


„ TICys to take care to get it amended, | 
| * 


* broke out here, it is entirely ceaſed: And I had the good fortune 


to eſcape all infection. However, it was my deſire to have changed 
my preſent ſituation for ſome more retired place in Epirus, where [ 
might be ſecure from Piso and his ſoldiers. But the obliging PLAx- 
* c1vs was unwilling to part with me; and ftill indeed detains me 
here with the _ that we may return together to Rome. If ever 
I ſhould live to ſee that happy day; if ever I ſhould be reſtored 
« to my TezxenTiA, to my children, and to myſelf, I ſhall think 
* all the tender ſolicitudes we have ſuffered, during this ſad ſepara- 
& tion, abundantly repaid. 

«+ Nothing can exceed the affection and humanity of Piso's be- 
haviour towards every one of us: And 1 wiſh he may receive from 


* it as much ſatisfaction as | am perfuaded he will honour. —1 


was far from intending to blame you with reſpe& to_ my brother : 
but it is much my deſire, eſpecially as there are ſo few of 
you, that you ſhould live together in the moſt perfect har- 
mony.— | have made my acknowledgement where you defired, 
and acquainted the perſons you mention, that you had informed ae 
0 of their ſervices. | 

As to the eſtate you propoſe to ſell; alas! my dear TENENTIA, 
„think well of the conſequence: Think what would become of our 
** unhappy boy, ſhould fortune ſtill continue to perſecute us. But 
* my eyes ſtream too faſt to add more: nor would 1 draw the fame 
tender flood from yours. I will only ſay, that, if my friends ſhould 
* not deſert me, I ſhall be in no diſtreſs for money: And if they 
ſhould, the money you can raiſe by the ſale of this eſtate will little 
avail, I conjure you then by all our misfortunes, let us not abſo- 
lutely ruin our poor boy, who is well nigh totally undone already, 
If we can but raiſe him abovE'indigence, a moderate ſhare of good 
fortune and merit will be ſufficient to open his way to whatever elle 
«« we can wiſh him to obtain. Take care of your health, and let 
me know by an expreſs haw your negociations proceed, and how 
* affairs in general ſtand. —— My fate muſt now be ſoon determined, [ 
tenderly ſalute my ſon and daughter, and bid you all farewell,” 


*Durazzo- Dyrrachium *, Nov. 26. 


* 


P. S.“ I came hither not only as it is a free city, and much in 
my intereſt, but as it is ſituated likewiſe near to Italy. But, if J 
* ſhould find any inconvenience from its being à town of ſuch great 
'* relort, 1 ſhall remove elſewhere, and give you due notice.” 
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In the mean while, on the 28h of October, eight of 
the Tribunes jointly offered to the People a 1:w in 
| 3 


BOOK I. LETTER KMT 


To TrRENTIA. 


« I received three letters from you by the hands of Ariſtocritus, 
and have wept over them till they are almoſt defaced with my 
«+ tears. Ah! my TexenT1a, Iam worn out with grief: Nor do my 
« own perſonal misfortunes more ſeverely torture my mind, than thole 
« with which you and my children are oppreſſed. Unhappy indeed, 
« as you are, I am infinitely more ſo; as our common atflictions are 
« attended with this aggravating circumſtance to mylelf, that they 
are juſtly to be imputed to my imp: udence alone. I ought, moſt 
« undoubted!'y, either to have awaided the danger by accepting the 
« commiſſion which was offered me; or to have repelled force by 
force, or bravely ts have periſhed in the attempt : Whereas no- 


| 4 thing could have been more unworthy of my character, or more 


pregnant with miſery, than the ſcheme which I have purſued. I am 
„ overwhelmed therefore, not only with forrow, but with ſhame : Ves, 
% my TexenT1a, I bluſh to reflect that I did not exert that fpirit | 
* ought for the ſake of ſe excellent a wife and ſuch amiable chil- 
„ dren. The diſtreſs ia which you are all equally involved, 
* and your own ill ſtate of health in particular, are ever in my 
thoughts: As I have the mortification at the fame time to obſerve, 
that there appear but ſlender hopes of my being recalled. My 
enemies, in truth, are many ; while thoſe woho are jealous of me 
are almoſt innumerable: And though they found great difficulty in 
driving me from my country, it will be extreme.y eaſy for them 
ts prevent my return. However, as long as you have any hopes 
that my reſtoration may be effected, I will got ceaſe to co-operate 
« with your endeavours for that purpoſe, leſt my weakneſs ſhouid 
ſeem upon all occaſions to fruſtrate every meaſure in my. favour. 
In the mean while my perſon (for which you are fo tenderly con- 
* cerned) is ſecure from all danger: As in truth I am fo completely 
«« wretched, that even my enemies themſelves muſt wiſh, in mere ma- 
ice, to preſerve my life. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall not fail to obſerve 
* the caution you kindly give me. | 

L have ſent my acknowledgments by Dexippus to the per ſons you 
* gefired me; and mentioned at the ſame time, that you had inſorm- 
ed me of their good offices. I am perfeQly ſenſible of thoſe 
*« which Piso exerts towards us With ſo uncommon a zeal: As indeed 
eit is a circumſtance which all the world ſpeaks of to his honour. 
Heaven grant that I may live to enjoy, with you and our children, 
„the common happineſs of ſo valuable a relation! 

„The only hope I have now left ariſes from the new Tribunes ; 
© and that too depends upon the ſteps they ſhall take in the com- 
— | M 4 1 mencement 
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Y. of R.“ his favour. But Cicero was much more diſpleaſed 


695. 


Ad Att. 3 


20. 


„with this, than with the law drawn up by Sxxrius: 
6 It conſiſted of three articles; the firſt of which re- 
'« ftored bim only to his former rank, but not to bis eflate : 
«© The ſecond was only matter of form, to indemnify 
* the propoſers of it The third enacted, that, if there 


«was any thing in it which was prohibited to be promul- 


% gated by any former law, priicularly by that of CLo- 
plus, or which involved the author of ſuch promulga- 
& tion in any fine or penalty, that in ſuch caſe it ſhould 


1 mencement of their office. For, if they ſhould poſtpone my affair, 


I ſhall give up all expectations of its ever being effected. Accord- 


* ingly I have difpatched Ariſtocritus, that you may ſend me imme - 
6 diate notice of the firſt meaſures they ſhall purſue, together with 


* the general plan upon which they propoſe to conduct themſelves : 
„ have likewiſe ordered Dexippus to return to me with all expedi- 
** tion, and have written to my brother to requeſt he would give me 
* frequent information in what manner affairs proceed. It is with a 
* view of receiving the earlieſt intelligence from Rome, that I conti- 


nue at Dyrrachium: A place where I can remain in perfect ſecu- 


* rity, as I have upon all occaſions wary, er this city by my parti 
* cular patronage. However, as ſoon as I ſhall receive intimation that 
** my enemies ate approaching, it is my reſolution to retire into Epirus, 

In anſwer to your tender propoſal of accompanying me in my 
** exile, I rather chuſe you ſhould continue in Rome: As I am ſen- 
« ſible it is upon you that the principal burden of my affairs muſt 
* reſt. If your generous negociation ſhould ſuceeed, my return will 
prevent the neceſſity of that journey: If otherwiſe - hut I need nat 
« add the reſt. The next letter I ſhall receive from you, or at moſt 
« the ſubſequent one, will determine me in what manner to act. In 
* the mean time I deſire you would give me a full and faithful in- 
* formation how things go on: Though indeed I have now more 
«« reaſon to expect the final keſult of this affair, than an account of 
„its progteſs. ; 

„Jake care of your health I conjure you; aſſuring yourſelf, that 
“% you are, as you ever have been, the object of my fondeſt wiſhes. 
* Farewell, my dear TezxenT1a! I fee you fo ſtrongly before me 
* whilſt I am writing, that I am utterly ſpent with the tears I have 
„ ſhed. Once more, farewell“ | 

Dyrrachium, Nov. 30. 

[N. B. About eleven years after Cicerxo's return home, and when 


he was ſixty- one years of age, he N. this moi excellent, this 


dearly beloved wife, the object of his fondeſt wiſhes, on the pretence of 
her being peeviſh and expenſive, and married a pretty young git I. with 


8 good fortune, ta whom he had been left guardian. ] See Midd. 


Vol. II. p. 148, 


S bave 
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« have 19 effect. Cictro was ſurprized that his friends 
* could be induced to propaſe ſuch an att, which ſeemed tobe 
« againſt bim, and io confirm that clauſe of the Clodian law 
% which made it penal to move any thing for bim Where- 
as no clauſes of that kind had ever been regarded, 
4 or thought to have any ſpecial force, but fell of 
* courſe when the laws themſelves were repealed : He 
„ obſerves, that it was an ugly precedent for the ſucceed- 
*: ing Tribunes, if they ſhould happen to have any ſcru- Ad Att. 3. 
* pies; and that CLoDius had already taken the advan- 23. 
„ rage of it, when in a ſpeech . to the People, on the third 
„ November, he declared that this act of the Tribunes 
« was a proper leſſon to their ſucceſſors, to let them ſee hny 
+ far their power extended. He defires Arricus there- 
« fore to find out who was the contriver of it, and how 
„% NixN Tus and the reſt came to be ſo much overſeen as 
« not to be aware of the conſequences of it. | 
* The moſt probable ſolution of it is, tliat theſe ad 374 
© Tribunes hoped to carry their point with leſs diffi- 


- „ culty, by paying this deference to Clobius's law, Fro Dom. 

t « the validity of which was acknowledged by Ca ro, and * ; 
. 6 ſeveral others of the principal Citizens; and they were 1 
r induced to make this puſh for it, before they quit- i 
c * ted their office, from a perſuaſion, that, if Cicero ul 
l % was once reſtored on any terms, or with what re- 9 
4 « ſtrictions ſoever, the reſt would follow of courſe ; and 9 
a « that the recovery of his dignity would neceſlarily 
— « draw after it every thing elſe that was wanted: Ci- | 
e * cBRo ſeems to have been ſenſible of it himſelf on 


e ſecond thoughts, as he intimates in the concluſion of | 
it „his letter; / ſhould be ſorry, ſays he, 10 have the new Ad Att. 3. 4 
5. % Tribunes inſert ſuch a clauſe in their law; yet let them 23. | 
"6 «* inſert what they pleaſe, if it will but paſs, and call 0 


1 * me home, I ſhall be content with it. 
&« In this ſuſpenſe: of his affairs at R-me, the troops, = 

en s which Piso had prepared for his government of Ma- A 

ais « cedonia, began to arrive in great numbers at Theſſa- 1bid. 22. | 

8 * Jonica. This greatly alarmed him, and made him 

id. « reſolve to quit the place without delay: And, as it 


„ was not adyviſeable to move farther from Tal), he 
li A 
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Y. of R.“ ventured to come ſtill nearer, and turned back again 


13 fo: Nn. 
.. 


- -Ibid. 3. 


* to Dyrrachtum : For though this was within the diſ- 
&* tance forbidden to him by law, yet he had no rea- 
* ſon to apprehend any danger in a town particularly 
devoted to him, and which had always been under h1s 
& ſpecial patronage of nm a He came thither on 
the twenty: fiftb of November, and gave notice of his 
* removal to his friends at Rome, by letters of the 
“ ſame date, begun at Theſſalonica and finiſhed at Dyrra- 


„ chium: Whichſhews the great haſte which he thought 


Ad Att. 3. 


24. 


« neceſlary in mak ing this ſudden change of his quar- 
* ters. Here he received another piece of news, which 
& diſpleaſed him; that, with the conſent and aſſiſtance 
* of his managers at Rome (and particularly of ATT1- 
cus) tbe provinces of the Conſuls eleft had been furniſh- 
% ed with money and troops by a decree of the. Senate; 
% proviſions which had never before been made until 


„ the entrance of the Conſuls into office.” This diſ- 


turbed him extremely, fearing leſt the Tribunes elect, 


who had all profeſſed good-will to him, ſhould be of- 
fended, becauſe they had not been conſulted in the 
affair, though they had undertaken his cauſe, and had 
deſired the power of furniſhing out the Conſuls, mere- 
ly to have an opportunity of ſecuring them to his in- 
tereſt; whereas now, if the new Conſuls had a mind 
to be perverſe, they might be ſo without any riſk ; bur, 


let them be never ſo well diſpoſed, they could do no- 


thing without the conſent of the Tribunes. — Ano- 
ther inconvenience followed from this meaſure, that the 
Senate, having broken through that reſolution which 
they had taken in his cauſe, That they would enter into 
nothing 1ill his affair was ſettled, were now at liberty 
to proceed to any other buſineſs as they pleaſed. Ci- 
CERoO nevertheleſs, in his letter to Arricus on this 
head, adds, It is not however to be wondered at, that 
* my friends, who were applied to, ſhould conſent to 
&* it, for it was hard for any one to declare openly a- 


„ gainſt a motion ſo beneficial to the two Conſuls; it. 


„was hard, I ſay, to refuſe any thing to LenTuLvus, 


„ who has always been my true friend; or to MgerteL- 
. “ Lus, 


BBQ 2 „ 


* 
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« LUS, who has given up his reſentments with ſuch 
« humanity ; yet | am apprehenſive that we have ahe- 
« nated the Tribunes, and cannot hold the Conſuls- 
„Write me word, I defire you, what turn this has ta- 
« ken, and how the whole affair ſtands; and write with 
« your uſual frankneſs; for I love to know the truth, 


though it ſhould happen to be diſagreeable. The 


„ tenth of December.“ 

But Ar ricus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, or ra- 
ther indeed before he received it, having occaſion to 
viſit his eſtate.in Epirus, took his way thither through 
Dyrracbium, on purpoſe to ſee Cicero, and explain to 
him in perſon the motives of their conduct. Their inter- 
view was but ſhort; and alter they parted, Cicero, 
upon ſome new intelligence, which gave him freſh un- 
eaſineſs, ſent another letter after him into Epirus, to 
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Midd. 377. 


378, 379. 


call him back again: After you left me (ſays he) I Ad. Att. 
received letters from Rome, from which I perceive 5 25. 


« that I muſt end my days in calamity; and to ſpeak 
„the truth, (which you will take in good part) if there 
% had been any hopes of my return, you, who love me 
& fo well, would never have left the City at ſuch a 
+ conjuncture: But I fay ho more, leſt I be thought 
“either ungriteful, or deſirous to involve my friends 
© too in my ruin. One thing I beg; that you would 
&* not. fail, as you have given your word, to come to 
© me, wherever I ſhall happen to be, before the firſt of 
% January.” 

While he was thus perplexing himſelf with perpetual 
fears and ſuſpicions, his cauſe was proceeding very pro- 
ſperoufly at Rome, and ſeemed to be in ſuch a train, 
that it could not be obſtructed much longer: For the 
new Magiſtrates, who were coming on with the new year, 
were all, except the Prætor Appius, ſuppoſed to be 
his friends; while his enemy CLoprtus was ſoon to re- 
ſign his office, on which the greateſt part of His power 
depended : Crobius was ſenſible himſelf of the daily de- 
cay of his credit, through the ſuperior influence of Pou- 
PEY, who had drawn CæsAR away from him, and for- 


ced even GaBIN1us to deſert him: fo that out of rage 


and 
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T. of R. and deſpair, and the deſire of revenging himſelf on 


695. 


15. 


theſe new and more powerful enemies, he would wil. 
-lingly have dropt the purſuit of Ciczro; or conſeated 


even to recall him, if he could have perſuaded Cickso's 


friends and the Senate to join their forces with him a- 


Pro Dom. gainſt the Triumvirate. For this end he produced Bi- 


Bolus and the other Augurs in an Afſ:mbly of the Po- 
ple, and demanded of them, whether it was not unlawful 
to tranſact any public bufineſs, when any of them were la- 
king the Auſpices ? To which they all anſwered in the 
affirmative. Then he aſked BiguLUs, whether be was nit 
actually obſerving the hea'vens as often as any of CASAR's 


laws were propꝛſed to the Peaple ? To which he anſwer- 


ed in the affirmative, But, being produced a ſecond time 
by the Pretor Appius, he added, that he took the Au- 
ſpices alſo, in the ſame manner, at the lime when CLopivs's 


' © att of adoption was confirmed by the People But CLoprvs, 


Pro Do 


47. 48. 


while he gratified his preſent revenge, little regarded 
how much it tuned againſt himſelf; but inſiſted, hat 
all Cxsar's ads ought to be annulled by the Senate, as 
being contrary to the Auſpices; and on that condition 
declared publicly, that he himſelf would bring back C1cero, 
the guardian of the City, on his own ſhoulders. 

In the ſame fit of revenge he fell upon the Conſul 
GaBiNnius; and in an Aſſembly of the People, which he 
called for that purpoſe, with his head veiled, and a little 
altar and fire before bim, conſecrated bis whole eftate. This 
had been ſometimes done againſt traiterous Citizens ; 
and, when legally performed, had the effect of a confiſ- 
cation, by making thewplace and effects ever after ſa- 
cred and public: But in the preſent caſe it was conſi- 
dered only as an act of madneſs; and the Tribune Nix- 
Nius, in ridicule of it, conſecrated CLopivus's eſtate 
in the ſame form and manner, that, whatever efficacy 
was aſcribed to the one, the other might juſtly chal- 
lenge the ſarne. | 

All the ten new Tribunes had ſolemnly promiſed to 


Midd. 381 ſerve Cicero, yet CLopius found means to corrupt 


388. 


two of them, S. Arillus SERRANUsS, and NuMERIUS 
QuincTivs GaAcchus, by whoſe help he was W 
| | 
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ſtill to make head againſt Cicgao's party, and retard 
his reſtoration ſome time longer: But P10 and Gan- 
vi us, perceiving the ſcene to be opening apace in his 
favour, and his return to be unavoidable, thought it 
time to get out of his way, and retire to their ſeveral 


SEE: a . End 


: governments: So that they both left Rome, with the +" 
f expiration of their year, and Piso ſet out for Macedo- 3 
nia, GaB1nivs for Syria. | | 

: On the firſt of January, the new Conſul LexnTuLvs, Y. of R. 

: after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his firſt 696. Bef. 

duty paid, as uſual, to religion, entered directly into % > ot 

, Cictro's affairs, and moved the Senate for his reſtora- aq Quir. 5. 

2 tion, while his collegue MgTeLLus declared, with Pro Sext. 

: much ſeeming candour, hat, though Cicero and be 32. 

þ bad been enemies, on account of their different ſentiments 

e in politics, yet be would give up bis reſentment to the autho- 

J rity of the Fathers, and the intereſt of the Republic. Upon 

p which, L. CorTa, a perſon of Conſular and Cenſorian 

rank, being aſked his opinion firſt, ſaid, ** That no- Ibid. 3% 

b % thing had been done againſt Cicero agreeably to 

: right, or law, or the cuſtom of their anceſtors : That 


no Citizen could be driven out of the City without a 
1 « trial *, and that the People could not condemn, nor | 
« even try a man capitally, but in an Aſſembly of their | 


7 « Centuries : That the whole was the effect of violence, 

5 “turbulent times, and an oppreſſed Republic: That, \ i 
jn ſo ſtrange a revolution and confuſion of things, 
. * Cicero had only ſtept aſide, to provide for his fu- 


ture tranquillity, by declining the impending ſtorm ; ft 
and ſince he had freed the Republic from no leſs dan- | 
4 „ger by his abſence, than he had done before by his f 
1 * preſence; that he ought not only to be reſtored, but | 


y % to be adorned with new honours: That what 


4 his mad enemy had publiſhed againſt him was 

*« drawn fo abſurdly, both in words and ſenti- 
0 * ments, that, if it had been enacted in proper form, 
pt it could never obtain the force of a law: That, ſince 
q * This ſeems to be a ſtrange plea far Cicz zo, who had pur Citi- 


il 2zens to death without trial. 


« Cie O 
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T. of R. Cictkotherefore was expelled by no law, he could not 

e want a law to reſtore him, but ought to be recalled 

% by a vote of the Senate. Pomrey, who ſpoke 

next, having highly applauded what CorTa had faid, 

added, © That, for the ſake of C:cero's future quiet, 

« and to prevent all ſarther trouble from the ſame 

quarter, it was his opinion, that the People ſhould 

„ have a ſhare in conferring that grace, and their con- 

“ ſent be joined to the authority of the Senate.” Af- 

ter many others had ſpoken likewiſe with great warmth 

in the defence and praiſe of Cicero, they all came una- 

nimouſly into Poweey's opinion, and were proceeding. 

to make a decree upon it, when SERRANUS, the Tri- 

| bune, role up and put a ſtop to it; not flatly inter- 

poling his negative, for he had not the aſſurance to do 

that, againſt ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity of the Senate, 

but deſiring only a night's time to conſider of it. This 

unexpected interruption incenſed the whole Allembly , 

ſome reproached, others entreated him; and his fa- 

ther-in-law Ory1vs threw himſelf at his feet, to move 

him to deſiſt : But all that they could get from him, 

was a promiſe to give way to the decree the next 

morning; upon which they broke up. But the Tri- 

Poſt Red. une, ſays CickRO, employed the night, no; as people fun- 

ad Quir. 5. cied he would, in giving back the money which be had 

taken, but in making a better bargain, and doubling his 

price; for the next morning, being grown more hardy, be 

abſolutely prohibited the Senate from proceeding to any att, 

This conduct of SERR anus ſurprized CIcxRO's friends, 

being not only perfidious, and contrary to his engage- 

ments, but highly ungrateful to Cicero; who, in his 

8 Conſulſhip, had been his ſpecial encourager and bene 
* factor. . 

Thesenate however, though hindered at preſent from 

paſſing their decree, were too well united, and too ſftrong- 


of CLopius ; and having reſolved to propound a law to 
the People for Cicero's reſtoration, they appointed the 
8888 twenty - ſecond of the month for the promulgation of it. 
35,36, 37, When the day came, Fazu1icivs, one of C οs Tri- 
3b | | bunes, 


ly ſupported, to be baffled much longer by the artifices 


Chap. II. De Ronan His Tory. 
bunes, marched out with a ſtrong guard, before it was 
light, to get poſſeſſion of the Rara: But CLopius was 


too early for him; and, having ſeized all the poſts 
and avenues of. the Forum, was prepared to give him 


a warm reception : He had purchaſed ſome gladiators 


for the ſhews of bis Æadileſbip, to which he was now 
pretending, and borrowed another band of bis brother 
Appius; and with theſe well armed, at the head of 
his ſlaves and dependents, he attacked Fanr1c1ivs, kil- 
led ſeveral of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place; and happening to 
fall in at the ſame time with Ci1setus, another Tribune, 
who was coming to the aid of his collegue, he repulſed him 
alſo with great ſlaughter. The gladiators, heated with 
this taſte of blood, opened their way on all fides with 
their ſwords in queſt of QUinTus Cicero, whom they 
met with at laſt, and would certainly have murdered, if, 
by the advantage of the confuſion and darkneſs, he bad not 


hid himſelf under the bodies of bis ſlaves and freedmen, 


who were killed around him, where he lay concealed till the 
fray was over. The Tribune SexT1vs was treated til] 
more roughly : For, being particularly purſued and marked 
out for deſtruction, he was ſo deſperately wounded as to be left 
for dead upon the ſpot ; and eſcaped death, only by feign- 
ing it : But while he lay in that condition, ſuppoſed to 


be killed, CLoptus, reflecting that the murder of a 
Tribune, whoſe . perſon was ſacred, would raiſe ſuch a 
ſtorm as might occaſion his ruin, ot a ſudden reſolution 


10 kill one of his own Tribunes, in order to charge it upon 
his adverſaries, and to balance the account by making both 
ides equally obnoxious. The victim doomed to this ſacrifice 
was NUMERIUus QUu1NCTIvus, an obſcure fellow, raiſed 
to this dignity by the caprice of the multitude, who, to 
make himſelf the more popular, had aſſumed the ſur- 
name of Gr accaus : But the crafty clown, (aysCiceRo, 
having got ſome hint of the deſign, and finding that his 
Und was to wine off the odium of SexT1us's murder, 
"ſgu;ſed himſelf preſently in the habit of a muletier, the 
ame in which he came to Rome, and with a baſket upon 
1s head, while ſom? were calling out for NumcRivs, o- 
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Y. of R. thers for Qulxcr ius, paſſed undiſcovered by the confu- 
99. fron of the two names: But be continued in this danger till 
SEXTIUS Was known to be alive. According to the ac- 
count of this day's tragedy, the Tiber and all the com- 
mon ſewers were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with ſpunges in the Forum, where ſuch heaps of ſlain 
bad never before been ſeen lut in the civil diſſentions of 
| Cinxa and OcTaAvVius. 

Pro Mi, Crop ius, fluſhed with this victory, ſet fire with bis 
Ul „ en bands to the Temple of the Nymphs, where the books 
De Harut, of the Cenſors and the public regiſters of the City were 
Reſp. 27. kept, which were all conſumed with the fabric itſelf. He 
then attacked the houſes of Miro the Tribune, ayd 
Ceciitivs the Pretor, with fire and ſword; but was 
repulſed in both attempts with loſs: Mito took ſeveral 
of Aepivus's gladiators priſoners, who, being brought be- 
Pro Sext, [ore the Senate, made a confeſſion of what they knew, and 
39- were ſent to jail ; but were preſently releaſed by SERRa- 
Nus. Upon theſe outrages, Mito impeached CLopivs 
in form, for the violation f the public peace: But the 
2 Conſul MeTELLUs, who had not yet abandoned him, 
88 with the Pretor Arrius, and the Tribune SERRRANus, 
reſolved to prevent any proceſs upon it; and by their 
edifts prohibited either the criminal himſelf to appear, 
or any one to cite bim. Their pretence was, that the 
£ftors were not yet choſen, whoſe office it was to make 
the allotment of the Judges, while they themſelves kept 
back the election, and were puſhing CLop1vs at the 
ſame time into the Adileſbip; which would ſcreen him of 
courſe for one year frem any proſecution. Mio there- 
fore, finding it impracticable to bring him to juſtice in 
the legal method, reſolved to oppoſe force to force, 
and for this end purchaſed a band of gladiators, with 
which he had daily ſkirmiſhes with him 1n the ſtreets. 
It was much to his honour (ſays Cxctro ridiculouſly 
enough) that he bought gladiators for the defence of 

the Republic, whoſe preſervation depended upon MINE ?. 


7 Honori ſummo Mirtoxi noſtro nuper fuir, quod  gladiatoribus 
emptis Reipub. cauſa, quz ſalute noſtra continebatur, omnes P. CL o0- 
du conatus ſuroreſque compreſſit. De Off: 2. 17. 


This 
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: This obſtruction given to Cicsro's return made the 
Senate only the more reſolute to effect it: They paſſed _ WP) 
4 ſecond vote therefore, that no otber buſineſs ſbould be L 13 

g done till it was carried; and to prevent all farther tu- Ibid. * 

4 mults, and inſults upon the Magiſtrates, ordered the Pro Sent. 

| Conſuls to ſummon all the people of Italy, who wiſhed 60. 

f I well to the State, to come to the affiſftance and defence of 

| Cicero. This drew a vaſt concourſe to Rome from 

all parts of /aly, where there was not a corpotate 

town of any note, which did not teſtify its reſpect to 


Cicexo by ſome public act or monument, Pour EY 22 70 | : 
was at Capua, atting as chief Magiftrate of his new colony, Pro 11. ö 


s 
* 
0 
4 where he prefided in perſon at their making a decree 16 CI- 13. 1 
0 exro's honour, and took the trouble likewiſe of viſiting all | # 
Abe other colonies and chief towns in thoſe parts, to ap- 4 
s point them a day of general rendezvons at Rome, to aſ- 

4 If fiſt at the promulgation of the law. 1 

i LenTuLvs, at the fame time, was entertaining the 

City with ſhews and ſtage-plays, in order to keep the 

© IF people in you humour, whom he had called from their 

„ private affairs in the country to attend the public bu- 

„ | fineſs. The ſhews were exhibited in Pomezy's Theatre, 

Tr | while the Senate, for the convenience of being near 
„them, was held in che adjoining temple of Honour and 

e VikTUE, Built by Marius out of the CimBRIC ſpoils, 

e and called, for that reaſon, Mar1ves monument Here, 
1 according to CrcBro's dream, a decree nom paſſed in Pro Sent 
© = proper form for his reſtoration; when, under the joint 54 56. 
f W influence of thoſe deities, Honour, ſays he, Was dont 10 
UVirtue; and the monument of Marius, the preſer ver 

n 25 

25 z Crcexo, at the dime of his flight, being lodged in the villa of a 

h friend, had a morning-dream, which, when he a „(about eight o 
8. clock) he told to thoſe about him: That, as he ſeemed to be wanderi 


us 1 
o- Divin. x. 28. 


1s 
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rhe R. the empire, gave Safety to bis conntryman, the defender of 
II. | 

Crop ius had ſtill the courage and addreſs to hin- 

der this decree of the Senate from paſling into a law: 

He took all occaſions of haranguing the multitude a- 

gainſt it, and uſed to demand of them aloud, whether 

Pro Sext. they would have Cicero reſtored or not; upon which 

59. his mercenaries, ſays Cicero, anſwering with low feeble 

voices [/emiuuts vocibus] in the negative, he inſtantiy 

declared the propoſal to be rejected by the Roman Pro- 

ple. But the Senate, aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus 

t affled, reſolved to take ſuch meaſures in the ſupport 

Mad. 30 r. of their decrees, that it ſhould not be poſſible to de- 

feat them. LR Nr Uu s therefore ſummoned them 1110 

3 the Capitol on the twenty fifth of May; where Powery 
in 10. . . 

began the debate, and renewed the motion for recalling 

Pro-Sext. CI c RO; and in a grave and elaborate ſpeech, which 

61. he had prepared in writing and delivered from his notes, 

gave him the honour of having ſaved his Country. All 

the leading men of the Senate (poke after him io the 

ſame effect; but the Conſul MeTeuLus, notwithſtand- 

ing his promiſes, had been acting hitherto a double 

part; and was all along, the ehief encourager and ſup- 

porter of CLop1us: When SRvIIIus therefore, a Con- 

fular, who had been honoured with a Friumph and 

the Cenſorſhip, roſe up, he addreſſed himſelf to his 

kinſman MeTe1.1.'s, and, having laid before him the 

glorious acts of his anceſtors, together with the excel- 

lent conduct and Wanger fate. of his. brother CzLIRR, 

CicERo's friend, (fyppoled to have been poiſoned by 

his wife, the ſiſter of CLopius) prefſed him ſo ear- 

neſtly, and in ſuch moving terms, to concur with the 

Senate in their preſent meaſures, /hat be could net bold 

ont any longer, but, with tears in his eyes, gave bimfef 

pro Sert. p 1 SenvTiIus, and profeſſed all future ſervices ts Ci: 

62. CERO; in which he proved.very ſinoere, and from this 

moment aſſiſted his collegue in promoting Cicero's re- 

Poſt Red. oration : Se that 144 very full honſe of 417 Senators, 

a Sen. 10. ben all the Magiſtrates were preſent, the decree paſſed 

without on? diſſenting voice but Clopres's, It * 

« b e 
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ble that the two Tribunes, who had hitherto been Ct- 
es enemies; were induced by MzTzLLUs's change 
of conduct to ceaſe their oppoſition, and acquieſce. 
The Conſul Lxxrulus aſſembled the Senate again dd 393, 
the next day, to concert ſome effectual method for pre- 
venting all farther oppoſition, and getting the decree 
enacted into a law: But, before they met, he called the 
People to the Roftra, where all the principal Senators in 
their turns repeated the ſubſtance of what they had ſaid 
before in the Senate, in order to prepare them for the 
buſineſs of the day: Pour EY particularly exerted himſelf b. 
in the praiſe of Cic o, declaring, hat the Republic ow-> 
ed its preſervation 15 bim, and that their common ſafety was 


ad Quir, 7. N 


connected with his; exhorting them io defend. and ſupport 


the decree of the Senate, the quiet of the City, and the for- 
tunes of @ man who had deſerved ſo well of them: That 
this was the general voice of TAE SENATE; of THE 
KniGHTs : of all Italy : and, laſtly, that it was bis own 
earneſt: and ſpecial requeſt to them, which he not only de- 


fired, but implored them 10 grant. 


When the Senate afterwards met, they proceeded to 
ſeveral new and vigorous votes, to facilitate the ſucceſs 
of their enterprize., 3 
Firſt, That no Magiſtrate ſoould 1 to take the Pro Sex 
auſpices, ſo as to diſturb the Aſſembly of the People, uben 
CiceRo's cauſe was to come before them : And that if any 
one attempted it, be ſhould be treated as a public enemy. 
Secondly, That if, through any violence or ubſtruttion, 
the law was notſuffered to paſs, "Cu RAO ſhould then be at 
liberty to' return without any farther authority, 
Thirdly, That public tbanks ſhould be given to all the 
people of Italy who came to Rome for Cictro's defence, 
und that they ſbould be defired to come again on the day 
when the ſulfrages of the People were to be taten. 
Fourthly, Th bat thanks ſpould be given likewiſe to all 
the flates and cities which had received and entertained 
Cicero; and that the care his perſon fbould: be re- 
commended to all foreign nations in alliance with them , 
and that the Roman generals, and all who bad command 
abroad, foould be ordered to protect bis lifs and, ey. | 
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v. of R. The law, now prepared for Ciczro's reſtoration, 


was to be offered to the ſuffrage of the Centuries , where 
a decree of the Senate was previouſly neceſſary to make 
the act valid: In the preſent caſe there ſeem to have 
been four or five ſeveral decrees provided at different 
times, which had all been fruſtrated by the intrigues 
of Crop ius and his friends; but theſe laſt votes prov- 
ed effectual; Cropius being left ſingle in the oppoſi- 
tion after METr Luus Jroje thro for even his brother 
Aprios choſe to be quiet: Nevertheleſs it was above 
two months from the laſt decree before Cicero's 
frienqs could bring the affair to a general vote, which 
they effected at laſt on the fourth of Auguſt, The Aſ- 
ſembly was held in the field of Mars, for the more 
convenient reception of a great multitude, and Cict- 
RO, after ſixteen months exile, was recalled. by the una- 
nimous ſuffrage of all the Centuries. 6 


*Midd. p. This, ſays Cictro's Engliſh hiſtorian “, was one 


of the laſt genuine acts of Fuxze Rome; one of the 
% laft efforts of PU LI BEA rv, exerting itſelf to 
do honour to its patron and defender: for the union 
of the Triumvirate had already given it a dangerous 
wound; and the diſſention, which not long after en- 
„ fued, intirely deſtroyed it.” By which words it 
would ſeem, that, in the hiſtorian's opinion, the T r:- 
umviral League did not deſtroy Public Liberty; or at 
leaſt that Rome, even under the domination of the 
Triumvirs, was ſometimes fret; ſeeing it was free when 
the People recalled Czczro. from baniſhment; 
though it had been gnſlaved the year before, when, 
under the domination of the fame Triumvirate, the 
People baniſhed him: For in the. midft of all bis joy, 
on. bus return home, he could not help grieving, he ſays, 
within himſelf to reflect that a. City, ſo grateful! to the 
defender of its liberiy, had l een ſp miſerably enſlaved-and 
oppreſſed. 
One cannot help. pauſing a while, ſays the fame hif- 
„ torian “a little before, to reflet on the GREAT IDEA 
«© which theſe facts imprint of the character and dig- 
nity of Cicrao; to ſee fo vaſt an empire in ſuch a 
ö * « ferment 
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« ferment on his account, as to poſtpone all their con - 

« gerns and intereſts, for many months ſucceſſively, 

« to the ſafety of a ſingle Senator, who had no other 

« meaus of exciting the zeal, or engaging the affec- 

« tions of his Citizens, but the genuine force of his 

« perſonal virtues, and the merit of his eminent fer- 

« vices : As if the Republic itſelf could not ſtand with- 

« out him, but muſt fall into ruin, if he, the main 

„ pillar of it, was removed; whilft the greateſt mo- 

| « narchs on earth, who had any affairs with the Peo- Poſt Red. 
is : in Sen. 3. 

| ple of Rome, were looking on, to expect the event, 

unable to procure any anſwer or regard to what 


i- | cibed from Mr. Bayle *®. Moſt certainly this ſhining . vid. op. 
it piece of oratory #'a rien de ſolide. The fact 2. plain- p. 95. 
Ci 


. « they were ſoliciting, till this affair was decided. 

„ % Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, was particularly affect- | 
p ed by it, who, being driven out of his kingdom, 4 
came to Rome about this time, to beg help and pro- 1 
e tection againſt his rebellious ſubjects; but, though I 
e he was lodged in Pod EVS houſe, it was not poſ- 5 
0 « ſible for him to get an audience, till Cie Ro's cauſe 5 
n « was at an end.“ | 1 
18 Now, with regard to this unavoidable pauſe, and the # 
1 GREAT IDEA on which the hiſtorian reflects, I ſhall { 
it once more refer the reader to the paſſage above tranſ- i 
le ly this: The ſame Triumvirs, who, to puniſh Cicko's | | 
en incontinence of ſpeech, gave him up to the fury of his P 
t; enemy, and ſuffered him to be baniſhed, did now call 
n, bim home again, to puniſh the inſolence of CLoprus, 


who affected an independency on thoſe who had hither- 
to been. his ſupport. 2 | 
If there be any thing in the tranſaction which ſhould * 
excite wonder, it is, that a man of ſuch rare talents 
and tranſcendent merit as our eloquent Conſular, who 
is ſuppoſed to have been moſt unjuſtly baniſhed for 
well-doing, could not, by the ſolicitation of all his 
friends, obtain a rgforation, even after his cauſe was 
favoured by the Triumvirs, the two Conſuls, the whole 
Senate, and eight of the Tribunes, until, through the 
influence of all theſe, ſuch multitudes of voters flocked to 


N 2 Rome 
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182 The Roman HIS TOR V. Bock IX. 
Y. of R. Rome from the remote parts of Haly, as were ſufficient 
to outvote- thoſe who reſided in the City and in its 
neighbourhood : So that, according to what is ſaid by 

the hiſtorian himſelf in another part of his work, it was 
impoſſible to know, whether the aft in Cicx O favour 
had-paſſed regularly by the genuine ſuffrage of the People, 

| Vid. Midd. Vol. J. p. 21. and vid. vol. v. p. 170. 
Ad Att. 3. Crctrothad reſolved to come home, in virtue of the 
26. Senate's decree; whether the law had paſſed or not; 
but perceiving, from the accounts of all his friends, 
1 2 that it could not be defeated any longer, he embarked 
4. 1: d * 5 * 
1... for Italy on the fourth of Auguſt, the very day on which 
it was enacted, and landed the next day at Brundu- 

fium, where he found his daughter TULL1 Aa already 
arrived to receive him. He took up his quarters again 

with his old hoſt Lenrus Fraccus, and here in feur 

days he received from Rome the welcome news, that 

the law was actually ratified by the People, with an in- 
credible zeal and unanimity of all the Centuries. This 

_ obliged him to purſue his journey without delay. The 

fame of his landing, and progreſs towards the City, 

drew infinite multitudes from all parts to ſce him as 

| he paſſed, and congratulate him on his return: So that 
the whole road was but one continued ſtreet from Brun. 

Ta Piſon. Hum to Rome, lined on both ſides with crowds of 
Poſt Red. men, women, and children; nor was there a priefec- 
in Sen. 17. ture, town, or colony, through Haly which did not de. 
Pro Sext. cree him ſtatues, or public honours, and ſend a depu- 
63. tation of their principal members to pay him their 
; compliments : That it was rather leſs than the truth, 
as Plutarch ſays, whiat Cict Ro himſelf tells us, that al 

Ttaly brought him back upon its ſhoulders. [Nor cat 

this appear in any degree wonderful, if we confider, 

that, when Conſul, he had, in Pour ev's opinion, preſerr 

ed, not only the Roman empire, but, the bole globe 0 
r | 


1 oro adduxi in eam voluntatem, ut in Senatn, not 
- feel ſed ſape, multiſque verbis hujus mihi ſalutem imperii, atque 


bthis terrrum adjudicarit, Ad Att, Lib. 1. Bp, 19. 
: | | The 
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The modern hiſtorian, fo often cited above, tells us, Mid. 401 


that CicrRo's return was truly, what he himſelf 
« calls it, the beginning of a New Lips to him; which 
„was to be governed by uew maxims, aud a new kind 
« of policy, yet ſo as nut to forfeit his OLD CHARACTER, 
He had been made to feel in what hands the weight 
« of power lay, and what little dependence was to 
be placed on the help and ſupport of his ariſtocra- 


„ tical friends: Pour V had ſerved him on this impor- 
& tant occaſion very ſineerely, and with the concur- 


„ rence allo of CsAR, fo as to make it a point of 
« gratitude, as well as prudence, to be more obſervant 
of them thay he had hitherto been: 
the other hand, with the Magiſtrates, and the honeſt 
« of all ranks, were zealous in his cauſe ; and the Conſul 


and glory of his adminiſtration. The uncommon con- 


The Senate on 


„ LeNTULVs, above all, ſeemed to make it the cle end Poſt Red. 


in Sen. 4. 


« ſent of oppoſite parties in promoting his reſtoration Pro Planc. 


« drew = him @ variety of obligations, which muff 32. 


needs often claſh and interfere with each other, and 
«* which it was his part ſtill to manage ſo, as to make 
them conſiſtent with his honour, his private and his 
„public duty: Theſe were to be the ſprings and mo- 
* tives of his NEW LI x, the hinges on which his future 
conduct was to turn; and to do juſtice ſeverally to 
“them all, and aſſign to each its proper weight and 
* meaſure of influence, required his utmoſt ſkill and ad- 
dels. Fe 

Another ingenious writer deſcribes, in colours ſome- 


what leſs favourable, the new LiFE which Cicxko en- Ton. NI. 
| in fine. 


tered upon at this time. | 

lt was the caſe of this great man, as of many o- 
„ thers, that his glory would have been brighter, if 
* his life had been ſhorter. Had he died immediate- 
* ly after his Conſulſhip, no ſtain had remained up- 
on his memory. But it cannot be concealed, that 
* his ſucceſs elated him too much, and that he expect- 
* ed, on quitting his office, to be the ſoul of the pub- 
* lic deliberations, and to govern the State by his caun- 
5 fels, His baniſhment dejected him entirely; and his 
N 4 return 


184 


Mad 4er. 
' triends was too great to mate it poſſible 


3 merate er thank them all, /o that be confined bim/e'f to the 
on ih. Mitra, with exception ently t Pomrey, whom for 


Met4oz. 
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Y. of K return did not reinſtate him in that ariſtocratical 


« conſtancy, by which he had acquired ſo much ho- 
* nour, He was reduced to ſubmit to the yoke, make 
« his court for a While to Ponte, and then become 
* the ſlave of CSN.“ 

2 the on. 2 he paid to Pouexv. we have 
a ſpecimen in his ſpeech to the People on the fxth of 
September, two days after his — . home. "* 

Ou the ie he had, ju the Senate, profeſſed his 
obligations to that auguſt Aſſembly in general, and to 
each Magiſtrate by name. The number ot his private 
for h de eu- 


the eminence of his charaQer, though at preſent only 
a private man, he took care to diſtinguiſh by a perſonal 
addrets and compliment. But as LN rue was the 
firit ia office, and had ſer ved him with the greateſt at- 


teQtion, ſo he gives him the firf Hare of bes praiſe 


and, ia the overflowing of his gratitude, ſtiles him 


wo W and the gee of tus Me and fortunes. 


he next day he paid his thanks to the People in a 
ipeech from the Rogra, where he celebrated the parti- 
cular merits and fervices of his principal friends, eipe- 
cally of Pourgy, whom he declares to be the grectef 
man fer vi tue. widen, piery, who was then ee. er h 
toes, er ever wel ine; and that it was but barely p 
S. HCaret bawfe\, for 22 mas it owe i» anniber ſe mii 
@s n hes Nan be owed d fon ?, 

Tas aftauc being happily over. the Senate had leiſute 
again to attend to public buineb z and there was now 
a cale betore them of a very urgent nature, which re. 
quired 3 remedy ; an unutual farcity of corn 
and provitons wn the City, which had been greatly in- 
ereaſed by the late concourte of people from all parts 
of Ray on Cie dos account, and was now felt very 
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ſeverely by the poorer fort, who began to grow clamo- 

rous. CLopivs, to create freſh trouble to Cicero, u 3 

charged the calamity to his ſcore, and employed a +. & 

number of young fellows to run all night about the 

ftreets and make a lamentable outcry for bread, cling 
Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 

which he had reduced them. M TELLUS having ſum- 

moaned the Senate to the Temple of Concosd, Cro- 

prvs's mob crouded thither z but happening to meet 

with MeTEt.us in the way, they prefently attacked 

him with volleys of ſtones, and the Contul was wound- 

ed. For the greater ſecurity, he immediately adjourn- 

ed the Senate into the Capitel. The leaders ot this 

rabble were NI. Lotties and Nl. SexGuus; the firſt 

had, in Ciopivs's Tribunate, undertaken the taſk of 

killing Pouerv; SexGrvs had been captain of the 

guard to CaTitiNg. But CLovivs, encouraged by 

this hopeful beginning, put himſelf at their head in 

perſon, and purived the Senate into the Capital, in or- 

der to difturh their debates, and hinder their providing 

any relief for the pretent evil —— Bur the People them- 

ſelves, ſeeing through his deſigu. were fo provoked at 

it, that thy turned witter/ally Tant hum, and drove bum 

eu! of the field with all bes mercenaries ; when perceiving 

that Cicero was det Prefect tm the Semate, the; call & Mad. 

out wer bore by name, With one Ve, ard wan d mat be 407, 408. 

Sac til br came in per/an 19 undertake t cauſe, ard Fro Dom. 

propoſe Sure expedient for their relief. He had are bis FE 7. 

howſe al that day, and rrſurued ta d% (+, tf! be ſaw ihe 

Neale tumult; but when be underſtood that the ; 

mod was repulſed and diderfed, and that bis preſence was 

wrieer/ally requmed, by the Crmſuls, the Nutte, and the 

whole Prop e, & cane in the Nun bade un the H of their 

d:b27ts, and, peefently aſked bes pune, propotee, . 

Aut. ER be engaged 2 undertake the province W, 

ef raſter: ng bn 72 the Oe and that, ta enable bum tad? \ 


1: offectuully, be aud be aroefted with an u pour 
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Y. of R. over all the public flores and cor n. rents of the empire. 
696. The motion was readily accepted, and a vote imme- 
3 diately paſſed, that a law for that purpoſe ſhould be 
Ibid. offered to the People. Except Mzs8ALa and Fara. 
ui us, all the Conſular Senators were abfent : They pre- 
tended to be afraid of the mob; but the real cauſe was 
their unwillingneſs to concur in granting this commil+ 
ſion to Powety. The Conſuls carried the decree with 
them into the Refra, and read it to the People; who, 
on the mention of Cickko's name, in which it was 
drawn, gave an ' univerſal ſhout of applauſe; upon 
which, at the defire of all the Magiſtrates, Ci cRRO 
made a ſpeech to them, ſetting forth the reaſons and 
neceſſity of the decree, and giving them the hope of a 
| ſpeedy relief, from the ' vigilance and authority of 
MEV. The abſence however of the Conſular Se- 
nators, who were the principal members of the Houſe, 
occaſtoned ſome cenfure : It was ſaid, that the Senate's 
*ProDom. vote had not been free ; that it had been extorted by 
4 fear; and the very next day a motion was made to re- 
Ad. Att. 4. yoke the decree; but, though all the Conſular Senators 
pro Dam. Were then preſent, the motion was unanimouſly re- 
7 e and the Conſuls were ordered to draw up a 
aw, by which the whole adminiſtration of the corn 
and proviſions of the Republic was granted to Powe y 
for five years, with a power of chuſing fifteen Lieute- 
nants to aſſiſt him in it. IS 
Ibid. 2. This furniſhed CLopivus with freſh matter for de- 
claiming againſt Cicgro, whom he charged with ingra- 
titude towards the Senate, which had always been firm to 
bim, and which he now deſerted, in order to pay his court 
; to a man who had betrayed him Adding, that he was fo 
Ibid. 11. filly as not to know bis own flirength and credit in the City, 
| and how able he was to maintain bis authority without 
the belp of Powrey. Cicero defended himſelf by fay- 
ing, * That they muſt not expect, now that he was 
« reſtored, to deceive him by the ſame arts whereby 
„ they had ruined him before, raiſing jealouſies be- 
« tween him and Pompey ; that he had ſmarted for it 
© too ſeverely already, to be caught again in the er 
| £6 6 tnare 
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« ſnare; that, in decreeing this commiſſion to PoM- 
« pgY, he had diſcharged both his private obligation 

* to a friend, and his public duty to the State, that 

„ thoſe who grudged all extraordinary power to Po- 

PEY, muſt grudge the vittories, the triumphs, the ac- pro Dom. 
ceſſian of dominion and revenue, which their former 8. 

* grants of this ſort had procured to the empire; that 

« rhe ſucceſs of thoſe ſhewed what fruit they were to ex- 

* pert from this ©." F | | 

| How extenſive an authority ſoever this law conferred aq Au. 4 
on Powrey, he or his creatures were not ſatisfied with x. 

it; for Messtus, one of. the Tribunes, propoſed ano- 

other, to give him the additional power of raiſing 

what money, fleets, and armies he thought fit; with 

a greater command through all the provinces than their 


proper governors had in each. Our Conſular Law, | 4 
e ſays Cicxko, now ſeems modeſt; that of Mess1us : 
« inſufferable: Pompey declares for the ſirſt; all his de- f 


* pendants are for the ſecond. The Conſulars exclaim 
«* with indignation againſt it: I hold my peace; and the 
* rather, as the Pontifices have decreed nothing yet con- 
1 cerning my houſe *.” N | 
Cc xo does not tell us which of the two laws paſ- Crevier 
ſed: But Dio, in comparing the command which was Ten At. 
125 to PoE V on this occaſion, with that which he 

ad in the war againſt the pirates, gives us reaſon to 
believe that it was the law of Myxsstus. | 
Pony named Ci cx for his firſt Lieutenant, de- 
claring that he ſhould conſider him as a ſecond ſelf, 
and act nothing without his advice. Cictro accepted Midd.41io. 
the employment, on condition that be might be at aq Att. 4 
liberty to uſe or reſign it at pleaſure, as he found it 2. 
convenient to his affairs: And he ſoon after quitted it | 
to his brother, and choſe to continue in the City, where 
he had the pleaſure to ſee the end of his law effetual- Flut in 
ly anſwered ; for the credit of Pomyey's name imme - 


© Certainly this is not the langua of a true Republican, | 
"298 Noa tacemus; et eo —— quod de — 2 nihil ad- 
buc Pontifices reſponderunt. Ad Att. 4. 1. | 
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Y. of R. diately reduced the price of proviſions in the market; 

696. and his vigour and diligence in proſecuting the affair 
eſtabliſhed at length a general plenty. | 

Ciceko was reſtored to his former dignity, but not 

to his former fortunes, nor was any ſatisfaction yet 

made to him for the ruin of his houſes and eſtates: 

A full reſtitution indeed had been decreed, but was 

reſerved to his return; which came now before the Se- 

nate to be conſidered and ſettled by public authority, 

where it met ſtill with great obſtruction. The chief 

difficulty was about his Palatin houſe, which he valued 

above all the reſt, and which CLopivs for that reaſon 

had contrived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, 

by demoliſhing the fabric, and dedicating a Temple up- 

on the area to the goddeſs LIBERTY; where, to make his 

work the more complete, he pulled down alſo. the ad- 

Joining porzico of CaTui.us*, that he might build it 

up anew, of the ſame order with the Temple; and 

by blending the public with private property, and 

conſecrating the whole to religion, might make it im- 

fhble to ſeparate or reſtore any part to Cicero; 


Ince a conſecration, legally performed, made the thing 


conſecrated” unapplicable ever after to any private uſe. 
The affair was to be determined by the college of 
Prieſts, who were the judges in all cales relating to re- 


. AdAtt. 4 ligion : For the Senate could only make a proviſional 


b. decree, that, if the Priefls diſcharged the ground from the 
ſervice rf religion, then the Conſuls ſhou'd take an eſtimate 
of the damage, and make a contract for rebuilding the whole 
at the public charge, ſo ds to reſtore it to Cictro in the 
condition in which he'left it. The Prieſts therefore of 
all orders were called together on the laſt of September, 

De Haruſ. to hear this cauſe, which Cicero pleaded in perſon be- 

— » oy 7- fore them : They were men of the firſt dignity and 

0. 412. families in the Republic; and there never was, as Ci- 
| CERO tells us, ſo full an appearance of them in any 


Pro Dem. This portico was built on the ſpot where FuLvivs FLaccus 
38. formerly lived, whoſe houſe was publicly demoliſhed for the ſuppo(- 
ed treaſon of its maſter, Vid, Val IV. V. of R. 632. 


cauſe 


A wo we, we ©) 7A 
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cauſe ſince the foundation of the City: He reckons up 2 
; nineteen by name, a great part of whom were of Con- 
J ſular rank. The queſtion, on which the caute ſing- 

ly turned, was about the efficacy of the pretended conſe- 
t cration of the bouſe, and the dedication of the Temple : 
L To ſhew the nullity therefore of this act, he endeavours pro Dom. 
to overthrow the foundation of it, and prove CIO. 13, 14, 15, 
« pxvus's Tribunate to be originally null and void trom = 25 
* the invalidity of bis adoption, none of the conditions 1%. 
6: of a regular and legal adoption having been obſerv- 
«ed in his caſe——that, if the adoprion was irregu- Midd. 473. 
« lar and illegal, the Tribunate muſt needs be fo 
« too, which was entirely built upon it: But 
granting the Tribunate to be valid, becauſe ſome 
« eminent men would have it fo, yet the act made af- 3 
« terwards for his baniſhment could not poſſibly be 4 
<« conſidered as a law, but as a privilege only made a- De Leg. L 
« oainft a particular perſon ; which the - ſacred laws 3.18. 
* and the laws of the weve Tables had utterly pro- Vid. apr: 
« hibited. — When he comes to ſpeak of the dedica- VI .. 
* tion of the Temple, he obſerves that the Goddeſs 
« LiBERTY, to Which it was dedicated, was the 
« known ſtatue of a celebrated ſtrumpet, which Ap- 
« p1vs brought from Greece for the ornament of his 
f s AXdileſhip: And, upon dropping the thoughts of that Pro Dom. 
2 s Magiſtracy, gave it his brother CLopius to be ad- 37, 38, 43. 


„ r TO. 0” 


l « yanced into a Deity: That the ceremony was per- 4549-54 i 
formed without any licence, or judgment obtained? | 
le « from the college of Prieſts, by the ſingle miniſtry 'Þ 
le of a raw young man, the brother-in-law of CLobi us, i 
2 * who had been made Prieſt but a few days before; =. 
f « meer novice in his buſineſs, and forced into the ! 
7 « ſervice: But if all had been tranſacted regularly, 
>= and in due form, that it could not poſſibly have any 
d « force, as being contrary to the ſtanding laws of 
| « the Republic: For there was an old Tribunician 
y law. made by Q. Parintvs, which prohibited the 

« conſecration of houſes, lands, or altars, without the 
_ « expreſs command of the People; which was not ob- 

* tained, nor even pretended in the preſent cale : 
G That great regard had always been paid to this law 


1 
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* in ſeveral inſtances of the graveſt kind,” which he cis 
ted, and then proceeded ——** that, after all this, 
it was to no purpoſe to mention, that the dedica- 
„ tion was not performed with any of the ſolemn words 


and rites which ſuch a function required; but by 


Lethe ignorant young man before mentioned, without 
the help of his collegues, his books, or any to prompt 


him: Eſpecially when Croptus, who directed him, 


that impure enemy of all religion, who often acted 


+ women, huddled over the whole ceremony in 4 


Ibid. 417. 


the woman among men, as well as the man among 


*+* blundering precipitate manner, faultering aud con- 


founded in mind, voice, and ſpeech ; often recalling: 


„ himſelf, doubting, fearing, heſitating, and perform- 
ing every thing quite / contrary to what the ſacred 


books preſcribed ; Nor is it ſtrange,” ſays he, that, 
in an act ſo mad and villainous, his audaciouſnefs 


could not get the better of his fears: For what pt- 
rate, though ever fo - barbarous, after he had been 


+ plundering temples, when, pricked by a dream or 


« ſ{cruple of religion, he came to conſecrate ſome altar 
* ona deſert ſhore, was. not terrified in his mind, on 


being forced to appeaſe that Deity by his prayers 


whom he had provoked by his ſacrilege? In what 


* horrors then, think you, muſt this man needs be, 


+ * the plunderer of all temples, houſes, and the whole 


Ad Att. 4. 
2. 


„City. when, for the expiation of ſo many impieties, 
* he was wickedly conſecrating one ſingle altar?“ 


b. Then {for 70 ſwear falſely was, by habitude, become 


eaſy to the Orator &] he makes a ſolemn invocation and 
appeal to all the Gods, who peculiarly favoured and 
protected that City, to bear witneſs to the integrity of 
his zeal and love to the Republic, and at, in all hi, 
labours and ſtruggies, hr bad conſtantiy preferred. the pub- 
lic benefit to his awn ; and concludes with committing 1he 
Juſtice of lis cauſe to the judgment of the venerable bench.— 

The ſentence of the Prieſts turned wholly on what 


Crczro had alledged about the force of the Pupirian 


law, viz. that if be, uo performed the office of conſecru- 


tion, had not been ſpecially authorized and perſonally ap. 
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pointed 10 it by the People, then the area in queſtion might, ' 
without any ſcruple of religion, be reftored t0 Cicero, 
This, though it ſeemed ſomewhat evaſive, was ſuffici- 
ent for CI cx Os purpoſe; and his friends congratulated 
him upon it, as upon à clear viflory; while CLoblius in- 
terpreted it ſtill in favour of himſelf; and, being pro- 
duced into the Roffre by his brother Arrius, acquaint- d. 418 
ed the People, that the Prieſts had gruen judgment for 19. 
him; but that Cictro was preparing to recover Poſſe 
by force, and exborted them therefore to follow bim and 
Arrius in the defence of their liberties, But his ſpeech 
made no impreſſion on the audience; /ome wondered at 5 
his impudence, others laughed at his folly, and Cictro 
reſolved nol to trouble himſelf or the People about it, till the 
Conſuls, by a decree of the Senate, had contratted for re- 
building the pordico of CaTULus, | 
The Senate met the next day, in a full Houſe, to 
put an end to this affair; when MarcaLLinus, one of * Att. 4. 
the Conſuls elect, being called upon to ſpeak firſt, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Prieſts, and defired them to give an 
account of the grounds and meaning of their ſentence : Up- 
on which, Marcus LucutlLius®, in the name of the 
zeſt, declared, that the Prieſts indeed ere the judges 
of religion, but the Senate of tbe lau; that ihey therefore _ 
bad determined only what related to the point of religion, 
and left it to the Senate 1s determine whethtr any obſtacle 
remained in punt of law : All the other Prieſts ſpoke 
largely after him in favour of Ci cRO s cauſe: When 
Ci opt vs roſe afterwards to ſpeak, he endeavoured to 
waſte the time ſo as to hinder their coming to any re- 
ſolution that day; but, after he had been ſpeaking for 
three hours ſucceſſively, the Aſſembly grew ſo impatient, 
and made ſuch a noiſe and hifling, that he was forced 
to give over: Yet, when they were going to paſs a de · 
cree in the words of MaReELLTIxCS, SERRANUS put 
his negative upon it: This raiſed an univerſal indigna- 


© The famous Lucius Lveuses died this year. He had fallen 
mad ſome ſhort time before; but it i fot known whether it was a 
natural diſeaſe, or the effect of ſome liquor given him by one of his 
freedmen, Plut. in Luc. 0 ʃ. ©. A LCL e 
tion 
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T. of R. tion; and a freſh debate began, at the motion of the 
695. two Conſuls, on the merit of the Tribune's interceſſion; 
when, after many warm ſpeeches they came to the 
following vote; That it was the reſolution of the Senate, 
that Ctctro's Bone ſhould be reſtored to. bim, and Ca- 
TUL US's portico rebuilt, as it had been before; and that 

this vote thould be defended by all the Magiſtrates ;, and if 

any violence or obftruftion was offered it, that the Senate 

would look upon it as offered by him who had interpoſed his 
negative. This ſtaggered SR RNANUsS, and the late farce 

was played over again ; his father threw himſelf at his 

feet, to beg him io deſiſt; he deſired a night's time 

which at firſt was refuſed, but, on Cictro's requeſt, 
granted; and the next day he revoked his negative, 

and, without farther oppoſition, ſuffered the Senate to 

paſs a decree, that Cictro's damage ſhould be made 

| good to him, and his houſes rebuilt at the public charge. 
Ibid. The. Conſuls began preſently to put the decree in 
execution; and, having contracted for the rebuilding 
CaruLus's portico, fer men to work upon clearing the 

ground, and demoliſbing what had been built by CLovivus ; 

But as to CicEro's buildings it was agreed to take 

an eſtimate of his damage, and pay the amount of it to 
himſelf, to be laid out according to his'own fancy : In ? 
which his Palatin houſe was valued at 'fixteen thouſand : 
pounds; his Tuſculan at four thouſand; bis Formian on- p 
* 
v 


ly at two thouſand. This was a very deficient valua- 
ii tion; for the Palatin houſe had coſt him not long be- 


fore near twice that ſum: But Cict ko reſolved to ap- 
pear ſatisfied with che award, becauſe he perceived, . 
or imagined, that thoſe who had clipt bis wings bad no ill © 
mind to let them grow again n 


But, though Cicero acquieſced in the low valuation 
of his houſes, he could not reſt till he had deſtroyed 
Plut.inCic. all the public monuments of his late diſgrace. It was i 5 
Dio. 100. | | | 
h Iidem, mi Pomroui, iidem inquam illi, qui mihi pennas inci- 
derunt nolunt eaſdem renaſci—— Ad Att. 4. 2. | 
It appeats, by Ep. 2. Lib. 2. ad Q. Fr. that thoſe of whom Cicero fo 
here complains were Pour zy and LextuLus, the perions who had a0 
been moſt inſtrumental in his reſtoration. EN” F 
inſufferable, 
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E inſufferable, that the law of his exile ſhould remain, 
5 with the other acts of CLopius's Tribunate, hanging 


© up in the Capitol, engraved, as uſual, on tables of 
', brals: Watching therefore the opportunity of CLo- 
# bius's abſence, he went to the Capital with a ſtrong 


1 body of friends, and, taking the tables down, convey- 
if ed them to his own houſe. This occaſioned a ſharp 
15 conteſt in the Senate between him and Clopius about 
11 the validity of thoſe acts; and drew CA ro allo into 
* the debate; who, without defending the man, defend- 
ed the legality of his Tribunate, and of his acts in 
that Magiſtracy: For otherwiſe his own Cyprian com- 
miſſion muſt be deemed null, and all he did in virtue 
of it as done without authority. This created a cold- 
neſs between the two Patriots. Dio ſpeaks of a prior 
attempt by Cicgro to take away the regiſters, which 
was defeated by CLoDivs, aſſiſted by his brother Cavs, 
then Pretor And that hiſtorian ſpeaks of both at- 
tempts as made in the Conſulſnip of MarceiLinus 
and PHiLIppUs, (T. of R. 697.) when P. Crobius 
was aile. But Dio's authority is not deciſive for 
the order of events; and it is more likely that CI CE RO, 
intoxicated with his proſperity, ſhould venture to do 
this Illegal riotous act before the two brothers entered 
on their Magiſtracies, than when they were in office. 
Pe that as it will, it is no wonder that CLopive's fury, 
ven thus provoked, carried him to thoſe acts of 
vengeful violence which are going to be related. 

Carutvs's porticy and Cicgro's hauſe were riling Midd. 422, 
again apace, and carried up almoſt to the roof; when 423, 424. 
Cropius, without any warning, led thither, on he ſe- Ad Att. 4. 
| cond of November, a band of armed men, who demol;ſh- 3 
d | © be portico, drove the workmen out of Cictro's 
ground, and, with the floxes and rubbiſh of the place, 


"a began to batter Qu1xnTus's houſe, with whom Cictro 
then lived, and at laſt ſet fire to it; ſo that the two 


brothers, with their families, to fave themſelyes, were 
e forced to fly in the utmoſt haſte. Mito had alread 
had accufed CoD 1s for his former violences, and reſolv- 
ble, ed, if poſſible, to bring him to juſtice: Ci op us, on 
Vol. VI. O the 
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the other hand, was ſuing for the Ædileſbip, to ſecure him. 
ſelf, for one year more at leaſt, from any proſecution : 
He was ſure of being condemned, if ever he was 
brought to a trial; ſo that whatever miſchief he didin 


the mean time was all clear gain, and could not make 
his cauſe the worſe: He now therefore gave a free 


courſe to his natural fury, was perpetually ſcouring 
the ſtreets with his incendiaries, and threatened fire 


and ſword to the City itſelf, if an Aſſembly was not 


called for the election of Ædiles. In this humour, a- 


bout a week after his laſt outrage, on the eleventh of 


November, happening to meet with Cicero in the ſa- 
cred ſtreet, he preſently aſſaulted him with Rones, clubs, 
and drawn ſwords: Cictro was not prepared for the 


encounter, and took refuge in the veſtibule of the next 


houſe ;, where his attendants, rallying in his defence, 
beat off the aſſailants. and could eaſily have killed their 
leader, but that Cicero was willing, he ſays, to cure by 
diet, rather than ſurgery. The day following CLo- 
| DIVs 

i On this paſſage of Dr. Mid4dleton's work the  Poet-Laureat (be 
fore cited) makes the following. remark: © If we had not the evi- 
« dence of CicEro's own words for this fact, would it {be credible? 


„ But Cicero's behaviour and ſentiments upon the occaſion are 
« almoſt as extraordinary; for though his attendants rallied where 


„he was forced to take refuge and beat off the aſſailants, and could 


« eaſily have killed their leader, yet I was willing, ſays he, to cure 
« by diet rather than by ſurgery ; i e. he rather choſe to cut him 
« down with a long ſpeech than a broad ſword. To be quite 
« grave upon the matter, the fact will plainly ſtand thus; That 
* Genes was as deſperate a ruffian as ever broke the peace upon 
* the highway, and Cicero was afraid of him. 

This being the wretched ſlate of affairs in Rome, how ſhall we 
“ unravel ſo perplexing a part of our hiſtory? How came this gi. 


_ © gantic Republic, theſe formidable Romans, thit ſo ſtrongly govern- 


ed the world, ſo weakly to govern themſelves? That, without 
regard to law, juſtice, humanity, or the public peace, every licen- 
* tious leader of a faction might commit whatever convenient out- 
rage his conſcience had a mind to, without ſhame, puniſhment, 
* or ſcarce public notice? Or if any notice at all happened to be 
* taken of it, that very notice was more aſtoniſhing than the criminal 


„ complained of; for when at laſt the Senate were reduced 
to bear the public enormities of CL opus no longer, they manful- 


« ]y met upon it, and many ſevere ſpeeches were made, and vigorous 
. - * counk 
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virus attacked MiLo's houſe ſword in hand and lighted 
flambeaux, with intent to ſtorm and burn it : But MiLo 
was never unprovided for him; and Q. FLaccus, ſal- 
lying with a ſtrong band of ſtout fellows; killed ſeve- 
ral of his men, and would have killed Cop ius too, 
if he had not hid himſelf in the inner part of P. SyL- 
La's houſe, which he made uſe of on this occaſion as 
his fortreſs. b 

The Senate met, on the fourteenth, to take theſe 
diſorders into conſideration; Cłop ius did not think 
fit to appear there; but SYLLa came, to clear him- 
ſelf probably of the ſuſpicion of encouraging him in 
the violences, on account of the freedom which he had 
taken with his houſe. Many ſevere ſpeeches were 
made, and vigorous councils propoſed. MARCELL1- 
Nus's opinion was, that Cropius ſhould be impeach- 
ed anew for theſe laſt outrages; and that no election 
of Zdiles ſhould be ſuffered till he was brought to a 
trial: MiLo declared, that as long as he continued in 


office, the Conſul Mx ELCL us ſhould make no election; 


for he would take the auſpices every day, on which an 
Aſſembly could be held; but MeTELLus contrived to 
waſte the day in ſpeaking, ſo that they were forced to 
break up without making any decree, MiLo was as 
good as his word, and, having gathered a ſuperior force, 
took care to obſtruct the election; though the Conſul 
MerTeLLvus employed all his power and art to elude his 
mon, and procure an Aſſembly by ſtratagem ; 
calling it to one place and holding it in another, ſome- 
times in the field of Mars, ſometimes in the Forum 


* counſels propoſed ; and what was the end of them? Why, they 
* vigorouſly reſolved to adjourn, without coming to any reſolution 
* at all in the matter. Now DID NOT THIS GOVERNMENT 
WANT A Ca$sar? Yet theſe were the rough reformers, who 
have frequently been applauded for ſacrificing the firſt CSA 
« to their precious ſelf-abuſed liberty; a worſe tyranny than his 
condemned ambition ever wiſhed to impoſe upon them. Yet were 
they not leſs rationally happy for forty following years, under 
«« their ſecond abſolute maſter Au@usTus——thaa they. knew how 
to make themſelves, when independent guardians of their native 
« liberty,” 1 
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v. of k. but Milo was ever beforchaud with him; and, keep- 


696. 


ing a conſtant guard in the field from midnight to noon, 


was always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by ob- 


nouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he was 
raking the auſpices on that day; ſo that the three bro- 
thers were baffled and diſappointed ©; though they 
were perpetually haranguing, and labouring to inflame 
the People againſt thote who interrupted their Aﬀem- 
blies and right of eleQing ; where MeTeLLus's ſpeech- 
es were turbulent, Areivs's raſh, CLopivs's furious. 


Cictro, who gives this account to ATT1Cus, was of 


opinion “ that there would be no election; and that 
Cob us would be brought to trial, if he was not 
« firſt killed by Mito, which was likely to be his fate: 
Mito, fays he, makes no ſcruple to own it ; being 


« not deterred by my misfortune, and having no en- 


« vious or perfidious Counſellors about him, nor any 
lazy Nobles to diſcourage him. It is commonly giv- 


en out by che other ſide, that what he does is all 
© done by my advice; but they little know how much 


& conduct, as well as courage, there is m this Hero.” 
Ax affair which very much employed the public at- 


tention about this time, was the re-eſtabliſhment of 


ProLtemY AULETES on the Zeyprian throne. 


Midd. 425. * From theſe facts it appears, that what is ſaid above, of CLobi- 


Prid. 


us's repealing the Ælian and Fuſian laws, and prohibiting the i- 
ſtrates 9 — the Aſſemblies of the People, * be dy 
ſtood only in a partial ſenſe, and that his new law extended no far- 
ther than to hinder the Magiſtrates from diſſolving an Aſſembly after 
it was actually convened, and had entered upon buſineſs: For it was 
till ualawful, we ſee, to Convene an Aſſembly while the Magiſtrate 
was in the act of obſerving the heavens. 7 

1 This AULETEs had uſed himſelf to play on a flute or pipe called 
Aulos, and was fo vain of his ſkill therein, that he would expoſe him- 
ſelf to contend for victory in the public ſhews: Hence he had the 
name of AULETEs, i. e. the piper. And he would often imitate the 
effeminacies of the Bacchanals, and, in a female dreſs, dance to the 
fame meaſures as they; and from hence he was called Dionyſius Meas, 


or the New Bacchus. He is reckoned to have as much exceeded all of 


his race th: * reigned before him, in the effeminacy of hjs manners, as 
his grandfat..cr Ps cox did inthe wickedneſs of them. 


Before 
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Before Po RV left Aa, there had happened great Prideaux, 
diſturbances and revolutions in Egypt. The Alexandri- Part 
ans; weary of ALEX ANDER their King, roſe in mutiny P.“ 


againſt him, drove him out of the kingdom, and called 
to the crown Protemy AulETEs, who was a baftard 
ſon of ProLEMYLATHYRUS; for LaThyRus left no male 


iſſue by his wife, but ſeveral by his concubines. ALlex- 


ANDER, on his expulſion, fled to Pompey, offered him 
great gifts, and promiſed him greater, on condition he 
would undertake his reſtoration; But Pour reſuſed 
to meddle in the matter, it being without the limits of 


his commiſſion. AvuLEeTEs got poſſeſſion of the throne ; Vid. Vol. 


but his title being precarious, he found means, by ud. 
c 


the intereſt of Cs AR and Pompey in the beginning o 
the Triumvirate, to be declared an Ally of the Roman 
Republic; for which piece of ſervice they were to re- 
ceive no leſs than 1,162,500 pounds. 


While Caro was at Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, Prideaux, 
AULETES came thither to him. For when the Alexan- 450. 
drians heard of the intention of the Romans to ſeize y. Cut in 

, At. 
prus, they preſſed AvieTes to demand the reſtoration Pio, lib. 
of that iſland to Egypt, as being an ancient appendage 39. 


of the kingdom ; or, in caſe of denial, to declare war 
againſt them. AuLeTzs refuſed to do either; and this 


refuſal, joined with what they had ſuffered from him by 


his exactions in order to raiſe the money with which he 
had purchaſed the favour of Pour EY and CSsAR, an- 
gered them ſo far, that they drove him qut of the king- 
dom; and he was then going to Rome, there to ſolicit 
the aſſiſtagce of the Senate for his reftoration. On his 
coming to Caro, and enteripg into difcourſe with him 
about his affairs, Caro blamed him for quitting, that 
ſtate of honour and happineſs which he was poſſeſſed of 
in his kingdom, and thus expoſing himſelf to the dif- 
grace, trouble, and contempt, which, as an exile, he 
muſt expect to meet with, And as to the help he ex- 
pected trom Rome, he laid before him what great gifts 
and preſents, for the obtaining of it, would be extorted 
from him by the great men of that City, whoſe greedy 
expectations, he freely told him, were ſuch, that, al- 
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Y. of R. though Egypt were to be ſold, the purchaſe- money 
696. would not be ſufficient fully to ſatisfy them. And there- 
fore he adviſed him to return agaia into Egypt, and 

there make up all differences with his people, offering 
himſelf to go with him to help him herein. PToLemy 
at firſt approved of the advice, and reſulved to be guid: 
ed by it; but, being afterwards diſſuaded from it by 
thoſe about him, he went forward to Rome, where he 
ſoon found, by full experience, all to be true that Caro 
had told him*. 
When the Alexandrians learnt that ProLEMy was at 
Rome, they ſent thither a numerous enibaſſy, compoſed 
of a hundred of their principal Citizens, to plead their 
cauſe before the Senate ; but the King, having notice 
of this deputation, procured ſome pf them to be aſlaſ- 
ſinated on the road, others as ſoon as they arrived at 
Rome ; and others he filenced by proper applications to 
their fears and their avarice. The Senate ordered that 
Dio, the chief of the embaſſy, an Academic philoſopher, 
\ ſhould be called and heard. But this Dio was ſoon af. 
ter aſſaſſinated, and ProLEeMy's money, aided by the 
power of PoE , ho lodged the King in his own houſe, 


Prideaux, * The Alexandrians, after AuLzTes's departure, not knowing what 
p. 450 & Was become of him, placed Bexenice, his daughter, on the throne, 
461. or his two ſons were yet very young, which made them prefer her. 
Dio, lib They ſent an embaſſy intq Syria, to Awriocnus As1aTiCUs, who, 
20. by his mother Selene, was tha next male heir of the family, to invite 
Strabo, lib. him to come into Egypt, and there marry BERENICE, and reign with 
15. p. 796. — H but the r on their arrival in Syria, found him juſt 
r dead. ft 3D. 

* Underſtanding that SELEVCVs Cy OS AcTESs, his brother, was 
Euſeb. ſtill living, they ſent an embaſſy to him with the ſame propoſal, which 
Scalig. he readily accepted of. GaBinlvus (who was now come into his pro- 

vince) at firſt hindered his going; however, either with or without the 
Suet. in Conſent of the Proconſul, he * went; but being a very ſordid 
Veſp. and baſe-ſpirited man, (of which he had given a ſpecial inſtance in 
Strabo, lib, robbing the ſepulchre of ALexanper of the golden caſe in which his 
17. body was depoſited) BERE NICE ſoon grew weary of him, and cauſed 

him to be ſtrangled, and ſhe afterwards married AxchELA us, high- 
Tbid. lib, prieſt of the Maon, the great goddeſs of the Comanians in Pontus: be 
1 2. p. c<8. was the ſon of that ArxCneraus who had the chief command of Mi- 


Plut. in THRIDATE'S forces in Greece, during his firſt war with the Romans; 


but after that, falling into diſgrace with his maſter, fled to them. 


and 
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and openly protected him, ſtifled this odious affair al- 
moſt intirely; Some perſons indeed were brought to a 


trial, as having been concerned in the affaſſination of 


Dio; and this was one of the chief articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt CoeLtus, whom Cicero defended the year 
following. Theſe murders, and the notion of the King's 


having bribed all the Magiſtrates, had raiſed ſo general Midd. 42). 


an averſion to him among the People, that he found it 
adviſable to quit the. City, and leave the management 
of his intereſt to his agents. The Conſul LERNHu us, 
who bad obtained the provinces of Cilicia and Cyprus, 
whither he was preparing to ſet forward, was very de- 
ſirous of the commiſſion of replacing him on his throne ; 


for which he had already procured a vote of the Senate: 


The opportunity of a command, almoſt in ſight of Egypt, 
made him generally thought to have the beſt pretenſions 
to that charge; and he was aſſured of Cicero's warm 
aſſiſtance in ſoliciting the confirmation of it. | 

In this ſituation of affairs, the new Tribunes entered 
into their office: Calus CA ro, of the ſame family with 
his name-ſake Marcus, was one of the number; a bold, 
turbulent man, of no temper or prudence®; yet a tole- 
rable ſpeaker, and generally on the ſide of the Senate. 

He opened his Magiſtracy by declaring loudly againſt 
King Prot gu, and all who favoured him; eſpecially 
LENTULUs, whom he ſuppoſed to be under ſome private 
engagement with him, and for that reaſon was determin- 
ed to baffle all their ſchemes | 

The Senate (as has been juſt mentioned) had grant- 
ed to Lxxrutus the commiſſion for reſtoring the King; 
yet it would ſeem that Powrey was intriguing to get it 


for himſelf. An accident, which happened at this time, 
threw an obſtacle in the way of their ambition. The 


d Before he had born any public office, he attempted to impeach Ad Quint. 
 Ganinivs of bribery and corruption; but not being able to get an au- Fr. 1. 2. 


dience of the Pretors, he had the hardineſs to mount the Raſtra, which 
was never allowed to a private Citizen, and, in a ſpeech to the People, 
declared Pour Ex Y Difator : But his preſumption had like to have coſt 
him dear ; for it raiſed ſuch an indignation in the audience, that he had 
much difficulty to eſcape with life. 
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R. ſtatue of JuviTzz on Mount Aba having been ſtruck 


by thunder, the books of the Sibyls were confulted ; and 
there it was read, If the King of Egypt cornes to de- 
* fire your help, deny him not your friendſhip, bur aid 
&* him not with your forces; if you do, you ſhall have 
trouble and danger.” This Oracle, fo pat to the pur- 


Midd.430. pole, left no room to doubt of its being forged ; but Ca: 


To, who was fiercely zealous againſt reſtoring the King 
by any means, and had the greater part of the Senate 


on his fide, called up the guardians of the bovks into the 


Rotra, to teſtify the paſſage to be genuine. To the Pev- 
ple it was publickly fead and explained; and then laid 
beſore the Senate, who greedily received it; and, after 
a grave debate on this ſcruple of religion, came to a te. 


Ad. Q.Fr. ſolution, © That it ſeemed dangerous to the Republic 


2. 2. 


& to reſtore the King by a multitude.“ It cannot be 
imagined, that they laid any real ſtreſs on this ad moni: 
tion of the Sibyl; but it was a fair pretext for defeating 
a project generally diſliked : They were unwilling to 
gratify any man's ambition of viſiting the rich country 
of Egypt at the head of an army ; and were perſuaded, 


Ep Fam. that, without an army, no man would be ſolicitous a. 


1. 4. 


bout going thither. 


Nidd. 428. Lupus likewiſe, one of C. Caro's Collegues, ſum- 


2 Fr. moned the Senate, and raiſed an expectation of ſome un- 
2 1. 


common propoſal from him: It was indeed of an extra- 
ordinary nature; © to reviſe and annul that famed ac 
« of Ca8ar's Conſulſhip, for the diviſion of the Cam- 
&* panian lands: He ſpoke long upon it, and was heard 
„ with much attention ; gave great praiſes ro C1CeRo, 


with ſevere reflections on CSA, and expoſtulations 


with Pompey,” who was now abroad in the execu- 
tion of his late commiſſion; in the chncluſion he told 
them, that he would not demand the opinions of the 
“particular Senators, becauſe he had no mind to ex- 
* pole them ro the reſentment and animoſity of any ; 
« but from the ill humour, which he remembered, 


When that Act firſt paſſed, and the favour with which 


he was now heard, he Could vaſily collect the ſenſe of 
ö | „ the 
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* the Houſe.” Upon which MascELLINus faid, 

& That he muſt not conclude from their filence, either 

«+ what they liked or diſliked : That for his own part, 

“ and he might anſwer too, he believed, for the reſt, 

« he choſe to ſay nothing on the ſubject at preſent, be- 

i caule he thought that the cauſe of the Campanian lands 

* ought not to be brought into debate in Pomery's ab- 

«+ ſence.” IS 

This affair being dropt, Racitrvs, another Tribune, Ipid. 
roſe up and renewed the debate about Mt io's impeach- 
ment of CLoprvus, and called upon Mascg8LLinus, the 
Conſul ele&, to give his opinion upon it; who, after 
inveighing againft all the violences of CLrobius, pro- 
poſed, * Thar, in the firſt place, an allotment of Judges 
4 ſhonld be made for the trial; and after that, the elec- 

* tion of Ædiles; and if any one attempted to hinder 

* the trial, that he ſhould be deemed & public enemy.” 
The other Conſul elect, Puiliprus, was of the ſame 
mind; but the Tribunes, C. Caro and Cassius, ſpoke 
againſt it, and were for proceeding to an election before 
any ſtep towards a trial. When Cicero was called up- 

bn to ſpeak, he ran through the whole ſeries of CLopi- 
us's extravagances, as if he had been accuſing him al- 
ready at the bar, to the great ſatisfaction of the Aſſem- l 
bly: AnT18T1vus, the Tribune, ſeconded him, and de- | 
clared, that no buſineſs ſhould be done before the trial 

and when the Houſe was going univerſally into that o- = 
pinion, * CLoD1us began to ſpeak, with intent to waſte 

* the reſt of the day; while his ſlaves and followers ; 
* without, who had ſeized the ſteps and avenues of the 
« Senate, raiſed fo great a noiſe of a ſudden, in abuſ- | 
* ing ſome of M1Lo's friends, that' the Senate broke 
* up in no ſmall hurry, and with freſh indignation at 
„this new inſult.“ 

There was no more buſineſs done through the remain- 
ing part of December, which was taken up with holidays. 
LenroLvs and METELLUs, whoſe Conſulſhip expired 
with the year, ſet forward for their ſeveral governments; 

the one for Cilicra, the other for Spain: L:yNruLus com- 
mitted the whole direction of his affairs ro Cicero ; and 
Mr- 
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Y. of R. MeTELLus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, made up 
all matters with him before his departure, and wrote an 


5. 3. 
C48: 4. P. 0 


Dehgtes and conteſts in the Senate about reſtoring King | 
TOLEMY. | 
 Cropivs is choſen Ædile. He impeaches Mito. Posi- 
PEY pleads MiLo's cauſe.” CLobivs turns the fury of 
bis anger againſt Pov EV. Civil feuds and conflicts en- 
„ 6 | 
C1ctro defends SEXT1US, inveighs againſt VariIxius, 
and moves to have Ca=8aR's Act relating to the Cam- 
panian lands reconfidered ; but ſoon defiſts from this 
purſuit. The Senate refuſes to decree a Thankſgiving 
for a victory obtained by GaBin1vs in Judæa. Prodi- 
. gies are reported to have happened : Various interpre- 
tations of them. P1s0 is recalled from his government 
of Macedonia. CæsAR 1s continued in his command 
in Gaul. He comes to Luca: PomPty and Ca assus 
meet bim there. The Tribune CaTo hinders the pro- 
ceeding to an election of new Conſuls. The government 
falls into an Interregnum. vs 


V. of R. I N the beginning of the new year, when the Con- 
4 5 ſular faſces were transferred to CN. CokxELITus 
-J- exrurus Mancmlixus, and L. Maxcius Pallie- 
on pus, the queſtion concerning the perſons, by whom, and 
the manner, in which) King PToLeMyY ſhould be replaced 
on the throne of Egypt, came under deliberation. C1- 
CERO's letters to his friend PuBLivus LENTULDs SPIN- 
THER (who had the beſt claim to the cemmiſſion, and 
was Procon ſul of Cilicia) being almoſt wholly narrative 
of what paſſed at Rome in relation to that affair, will 
probably be more ſatisfactory to the Reader, than any 
abridgment of the matter therein contained could be ; 
eſpecially as we have ſo good a tranſlation of thoſe let- 

ters into our Janguage. 
| To 


X. X. 
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not tell you, is a good deal diſpleaſed at your ſolicit- 
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To PuzLivs LenTuLvs, Proconſul. Epil Fam 
f Hd. l. Ep. i. 


« I find it much eaſier to ſatisfy the world than my- B. 
« ſelf, in thoſe ſacred offices of friendſhip I exert in XII. 
« your behalf. Numberleſs indeed are the obligations Melmorh. 
e you have conferred upon me: And as you perſever- V. of R. 
« ed with unwearied zeal till you had effected my re- T- 
« call from exile, I eſteem it the greateſt martification 
e of my life, that I cannot act in your affairs with the 
« {ame ſucceſs. The truth is, Auuox ius, who re- 
+ ſides here as Ambaſſador from ProLemy, defeats all 
« my ſchemes, by the moſt ſhameleſs and avowed bri- 
„ bery: And he is ſupplied with money for this pur- 
*: 24 from the ſame quarter as when you were in 
* Rome. The party in the King's intereſt (though their 
e number, it muſt be owned, is inconſiderable) are all 
% defirous that Pomety may be employed to re- inſtate 
„ him in his dominions. The Senate, on the other 
“ hand, fall in with the pretended Oracle; not indeed 
„as giving any credit to its predictions, but as being 
* in general ill-inclined to this Prince, and deteſting 
« his moſt corrupt practices. In the mean while I omit 
* no opportunity of admoniſhing Pomeey with great 
* freedom, and conjuring him not to act ſuch a part in 
this affair as would caſt the deepeſt ſtain upon his 
character. | muſt do him the juſtice at the fame 
e time to acknowledge, that, ſo far as his own conduct 
<* 1s concerned, there does not appear the leaſt founda- 
* tion for any remonſtrances of this ſort, On the con- 
« trary, he is perpetually expreſſing the higheſt zeal for 
“your intereſt : As he lately ſupported it in the Senate, 
*« with the utmoſt force of eloquence, and the ſtrongeſt 
< profeſſions of friendſhip. MaxrceLLinus*, I need 


ing this commiſſion : In allother reſpects, I dare ven- 
* ture to ſay, he will very ſtrenuouſſy promote your 
ff jinrtercſt. We muſt be contented to take him in his 


© One of the preſent Conſuls. 
| & own 
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own way: For I perceive it is impoſſible to diſſuade 
him from propoſing, that the injunction of the Ora- | 
cle ſhall be complied with: And, in fact, he has al- 
ready made ſeveral motions to that purpote. 
«* I write this early on the thirteenth, and I will now 
give you an account of what has hitherto paſſed in 
the Senate, Both HorTExs1vs and Loculkus a— 
5 in moving, that the prohibition of the Oracle 

ould be obeyed : And indeed it does not ſeem poſ- 
ſible to bring this matter to bear upon any other 
terms. But we propoſed at the ſame time, that in | 
purſuance of the deeree, which was made on your 
own motion, you be appointed to re-eſtabliſh Pro- 
LEMY in his kingdom; the ſituation of your province 
lying ſo conveniently for that purpoſe. In a word, 
we conſented that army ſhould be given-up, in de- 
ference. to the Oracle ; but inſiſted eee 5% that 
you ſhould be employed in effecting this reſtoration, 
CR Assus, on the other fide, was for having this com- 
miſſion executed by three perſons, to be chofen from 
among the Generals: And conſequently he did not 
mean to exclude PEV. Marcus BinuLvus joined 
with him as to the number; but thought, that the 
perſons to be nominated ſhould not bear any military 
command, All the reſt of the Conſulars were in the 
ſame ſentiments, except SeRViLIUs, AFRAN1vs, and 
VoLcaTtius. The firſt. abſolutely oppoſed our en- 
paging in ProLemy's reſtoration upon any terms | 
whatſoever : Butathe two laſt were of opinion, that, 
agreeably to the motion of Lurus, this commiſſion 
ſhould be given to Pomegy. This circumſtance has | 
increaſed the ſuſpicion concerning the real inclination Ill © 
of the latter : As his moſt particular friends were | 
obſerved to concur with Vol c Arts, they are labour- 
ing this point with great aſſiduity: And, I fear, it IW* 
will be carried againſt vs. Lino and Hyys avs are 
openly ſoliciting for Powery : And indeed the con- 


duct of all his friends at this juncture make it gene- 
rally believed, that he is defirous of the office. Yet 
the misfortune 1s, thoſe who are unwilling it —_ 
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« fall into his hands, are not the more inclined to place 
@ « jt in yours: As they are much diſpleaſed at your hav- 
I- ing contributed to the late advancement of his pow- 
|- « er*, For myſelf, I find | have the leſs influence in 

your cauſe, as it is ſuppoſed I am ſolely governed by 
w a principle of gratitude : At the ſame time, the no- 
in * tion which prevails, that this affair affords an oppor- 
a- “ tunity of obliging Pourev, renders my applications 
le likewiſe not altogether ſo effectual as they might 


pe 
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(- «* otherwiſe prove. It is thus I am labouring in this | 
er « perplexed buſineſs: Which the King himſelf, long | 
in © before you left Rome, as well as the friends and de- | 
ar « pendants of Pompey, had artfully embarraſſed. To | 
o- this I muſt add the avowed oppoſition I meet with | 
ce « from the Conſulars; who repreſent our aſſiſting Pro- 
d, „Leu With an army, as a meaſure that would highly 
e- reflect upon the dignity of the Senate: Be aſſured | 
at „however, I ſhall employ every means in my power 
n. « of teſtifying both to the world in general, and to 
n- « your friends in particular, the ſincerity of that affec- 
m tion I bear you. And were there any honour in thoſe 


Ot * who ought to have ſhewn themſelves inffuenced by N 
ed * its higheſt and moſt refined principles, I ſhould not 


he have ſo many difficulties to encounter. Farewell.“ 
ry 
he To the ſame. - Lib. 1. 
ad Wo 
en- The Senate met on the thirteenth of January, but 8 

6c . 1 
ms came to no reſolution ; the greateſt part of that day Let. xy. 
at, having been ſpent in ſome warm conteſts which aroſe Mem. 
on between MaRCELLIinUs the Conſul, and Cayinivs, V. of R. 
nas * one of the Tribunes of the People. I had myſelf 697. 


on I © alſo a very conſiderable ſhare in the debates : And 1 


ere « repreſented the zeal you have always ſhewn towards 
ur- * the Senate, in terms that influenced them, I am per- 
it * ſuaded, much to your advantage. The next day, 
are Shs 
on- * LexnTuLvs, during his Conſulate, had propoſed and carried that 
ne law, which, that PourE Y might provide corn in a time of ſcarcity, in- 
Vet veſted him with the whole power of the Reman empire. 

ald | ** there- 
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therefore, we thought it ſufficient briefly to deliver 


“ our opinions: as I perceived, not only by the favour- 
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able manner in which I was heard the day before, 


but alſo by enquiring into the ſentiments of each 
particular member, that the majority was clearly on 
our ſide. The buſineſs of the day opened with re- 


porting to the Houſe the ſeveral opinions of Biu- 


Los, HoaæExs tus, and VoicaTiuvs. The reſpec- 
tive queſtions therefore were, | 

In the firſt place, whether three commiſſioners 
ſhould be nominated for reſtoring the King, agree- 
ably to the ſentiments of BiguLvs ? | | 

{© In the next, whether, according to thoſe of Hos- 
TENS1US, the office ſhould be conferred upon you, 
but without employing any forces ? . 

„Or laſtly, whether, in conformity to the advice of 
Vol carius, this honour ſhould be aſſigned to Pou- 
PEY ? g 

The points being thus ſtated, it was moved, that 
the opinion of Bi BuLus might be referred to the de- 
liberation of the Houſe in two ſeparate queſtions, 


Accordingly, as it was now in vain to oppoſe his mo- 


tion ſo far as it related to paying obedience to the 
declaration of the Oracle, the Senate in general came 
into his ſentiments : But as to his propolal of deput- 
ing three commiſſioners, it was rejected by a very 
conſiderable majority. The opinion next in order 
was that of Hog Tens1Us. But, when we were going 


to divide upon it, Luevs, a Tribune of the People, 


inſiſted that in virtue of his office he had the privilege 
of calling to a diviſion of the-Houſe, prior to'the Con- 


ſuls; and therefore demanded that the voices ſhould 
be firſt taken upon the motion be had made in fa- 


vour of Pompey. This claim was generally and 
ſtrongly oppoſed : As indeed it was both unprece- 
dented and unreaſonable. The Conſuls themſelves 
however did not greatly conteſt that point: Nor did 
they abſolutely give it up. Their view was to pro- 
tract the debates : And they ſucceeded accordingly. 
They perceived indeed, that, notwithſtanding the ma- 

6 jority 
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« jority affected to appear on the fide of Vol e Arius, 
66 Jets upon a diviſion, they would certainly vote with 


« HorTENSI1Us. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of the members 
« were called upon to deliver their opinions; though, 
« in truth, much againſt the inclinations of the Con- 


« ſuls, who were deſirous. that the ſentiments of Bi Bu- 


« Lus ſhould prevail. The debates continuing till night, 
the Senate broke up without coming to any reſolu- 
tion. I happened to paſs the ſame evening with 
„% PoMPEY : And as I had that day ſupported your cauſe 
« in the Senate with more than ordinary ſucceſs, I 
thought it afforded me the moſt favourable opportu- 
« nity of ſpeaking to him in your behalf. And what 
I ſaid, ſeemed to make fo ſtrong an impreſſion, that 


] am perſuaded I have brought him wholly over to 


„your intereſt. To ſay the truth, whenever I hear 
e him mention this affair himſelf, I entirely acquit him 
of being ſecretly deſirous of this commiſſion. On the 
* other hand, when I obſerve the conduct of his friends 
« of every rank, I am well convinced (and indeed it is 
« now evident likewiſe to the whole world) that they 
* have been gained by the corrupt meaſures which a 
certain party, with the conſent of Prol RMV and his 
* adviſers, have employed. I write this before ſun- 
* riſe on the 16th of Fanuary: And the Senate is to 
meet again on this very day. I hope to preſerve my 
authority in that Aſſembly, as far at leaſt as is poſſible 
« amidſt ſuch general treachery and corruption which 


has diſcovered itſelf upon this occaſion. As to what 


concerns the bringing this matter before the People; 
I think we have taken ſuch precautions as will render 
it impracticable, unleſs by actual violence, and in di- 
rect and open contempt both of our civil and religi- 
* ous inſtitutions. For this purpoſe a very ſevere on- 
DER of the SENATE *, (which I imagine was imme- 

„ dfately 


% When an act paſſed the Senate in a full Houſe, held according. 


* to the preſcribed forms, and without any oppoſition from the Tri- 
** bunes, (who had the privilege of putting a negative upon all proceed- 
ing in the Senate) it was called a Senatus conſultum, a decree 2 the 

= te: 
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„ diately tranſmitted to you) was entered yeſterday in 
« our journals, notwithitanding the Tribunes, Caro 
* and Canin: vs, interpoſed their negatives. 

Lou may depend upon my ſending you a faithful 


account of every other occurrence which may ariſe 
in this affair: And be aſſured I ſhall exert the utmoſt 


Lib. 1. Ep. 
4. * 
Grev. 
Book I. 
Let. XVI. 


. Melm. 
F. of R. 


89. 


„of my vigilance and my credit, to conduct it in the 
* moſt advantageous manner for your intereſt, Fare- 


64 well,” 


To the fame. 


+ When the Senate met on ade fixteenth of this month, 
your affair ſtood in a very advantegeous poſture. 
Wie had ſucceeded the day before againſ the motion 
'* of Bis uus for appointing three commithoners, and 
* bad now only to contend with VoLcaTivs ; when 
« our adverſaries prevented the queſtion from being 
put, by artfully protracting the debates. For they 
* ſaw we had in a very full Houſe, and amidſt great 
« contrariety of opinions, carried our point, to the con- 
fiderable mortification of thoſe, who were for taking 
the King's affairs out of your direction, and trans- 
„ ferring them to another hand. Cvi10 oppoſed us 
upon this occaſion with great warmth ; while BiBv- 
us ſpoke with more temper, and indeed ſeemed al- 
«© molt inclined to favour our cauſe. But Caro and 
„ Cantn1vs abſolutely refuſed to ſuffer any decree to 
„ pals, till a general Aſſembly of the People ſhould be 
*. convened. 0 

By the Pupian law, as you well know, there can- 
© not be another meeting of the Senate till the i of 
« February : Nor indeed thronghout that whole month, 
** unleſs all the foreign Ambaſſadors ſhould have re- 


« ceived, or be refuſed, audience. In the mean while, 


a notion prevails among the People, that your ad- 


=” Senate : But if any of theſe eſſentials were wanting, or a Tribune in- 


< terpoled, it was then only ſtiled a Senatus autor itas, an order of the 
*« Senate, and conſidered as of leſs authority.” Melm. trom Manuti- 


« yerſaries 


©< 
te 
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verſaries have inſiſted upon this preterided Oracle, 
not ſo much with an intent of obſtructing your par- 


ticular views, as in order to diſappoint the hopes of 
- thoſe who may be deſirous of this expedition to Al- 


exandria, merely from the ambition of commanding 


an army The whole world is ſenſible indeed of the 


regard which the Senate has ſhewn to your charac- 
ter: And it is notoriouſly owing to the artifices of 
your enemies, that the Houſe did not divide upon 
the queſtion propoſed in your favour. But ſhould 
the ſame perſons, under a pretended zeal for the pub- 
lic (though in fact upon the moſt infamous motives) 
attempt to bring this affair before a general Aſſem- 
bly of the People, we have concerted our meaſures 
lo well , that they cannot poſſibly effect their deſign 
without having recourſe to violence; or at leaſt with- 
out ſetting the ordinances of our country, both civil 
and religious, at avowed defiance. — But—if me- 
thods of violence ſhould be employed, I cannot pre- 
tend, in this general contempt of all legal authority, 


to anſwer for the event: In every other reſpect 1 
will venture to aſſure you, that both the Senate and 
the People will pay the 'higheſt attention to your 


dignity and character. Farewell.” 


To the ſame. 
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10 You are ſenſible, as I perceive by your laft ve; 


letter, that you have been treated with the fame in- x ,, XVII. 
hacerity by thoſe. who ought to have concurred in elm. 


ſupporting your digaitics, as I formerly experienced J. 
from ſome of my pretended friends, in the affair of 


my baniſhment, Thus, whilſt I was exerting the ut- 
moſt efforts of my vigilance, my policy, and my in- 
tereſt, in order to ſerve you in the article relating to 
Protzur, | was unexpectedly alarmed in a point 
of much more important concern, by the infamous 


e. They had engaged ſome Tribune to fay Veto, or fome Ma- 


ziſtrate to obſerve the Heavens, 


Vol. VI. P & law 
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- dice.“ 
from LenTv1.us of obtaining this commiſſion, had pro- 


_ . «6 chery of your falſe friends. 
cc 


% malevolent deſigns of Caro. 
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V. of R. 4 law which Ca ro has lately propoſed to your preju- 


[Ca tus Caro, to cut off all 


s at once 


poſed a law to the People for recalling him from his 


„ government.] Where affairs are thus embroiled, 


“ every thing is, undoubtedly, to be feared : Yet my 
% principal apprehenſion, I confeſs, ariſes from the trea- 
But however that may 
be, I am earneſtly endeavouring to counteract the 


As to the Alexandrian commiſſion, both yourſelf 


% and your friends will, 1 truſt, have abundant reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with my conduct. But at the ſame 


« time I muſt ſay, I greatly fear it will either be taken 
out of your hands, or entirely dropped: And I know 
* not which of theſe alternatives | ſhould leaſt chuſe.“ 


I. t. To the ſame =. 3 | 
Ed. Grev.  « You are informed, I imagine, by many hands, of 
_ what paſſes here. I leave it therefore to your other 
XVIII. © friends to ſupply you with an account of our tranſ- 
Melm. actions, and content myſelf with only ſending you my 
Y. of R. “ conjectures. To this end I muſt previouſly acquaint 
697. « you, that on the fixth of February, Poverty made a 
“ ſpeech in a general Aſſembly of the People in favour 
of Mito, during which he was inſulted with much 
„ clamour and abuſe. Caro afterwards inveighed in 
þ the Senate againſt Pour Ev with great acrimony, and 
«© was heard witl® the moſt profound ſilence and atten- 
% tion: Both which circumſtances ſeem to have affet: 
ed him very ſenſibly. Now from hence I ſurmiſe, that 
« he has laid afide all thoughts of hermg employed in the 
„ Alexandrian expedition. That affuir remains as yet in- 
„ tirely open to us For the Senate has hitherto determined 
e nothing to your prejudice but what they are obliged, 1 
Mel. This and the foregoing letter are blended together in the comme 


editions: But they are here ſeparated upon the authority of Manutiu 
and Gronevius. | | | 


deference 
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«* deference to the Oracle, to: refuſe to every other candi- 
date for this office. It is my preſent hope therefore, as 
nell as endeavour, that the King may throw himſelf in- 
to your hands, when be ſhall find that be cannot, as be 
expected, be reſtored by Pour EY; and that, unleſs be is 
replaced upon the throne by your alſiſtance, his affair will 
ts be intirely dropped. And this flep he will undoubtedly 
* take, if Pompey ſhould grve the leaſt intimation of its 
© being agreeable to him. But I need not tell you the dif- 
* ficulty of diſcovermg the ſentiments of. a man of his re- 
« /erve. However, I ſhall omit no method in my power 
* to effect this ſcheme ; as | ſhall eaſily, I truſt, be able 
to prevent the injurious deſigns of Caro. 
* 1 do not find that any of the Conſulars are in your 
« intereſt, except Hor Texs1us and LucuLLus : All 
the reſt of that rank, either openly, or in a more con- 
cealed manner, oppoſe your views. Nevertheleſs, 
my friend, be not diſcouraged : On the contrary, 
* let 1t be ſtill your hope, notwithſtanding the attempts 
* of the worthleſs Caro, that you will again ſhine out 
in all your former luſtre. Farewell.” 
| = 5 | 
To the ſame. - | EE 
* You will receive a full account from Por.Lto of all muy | 
that has been tranfacted in your affair, as he was not Melm. 
only preſent, but a principal manager. Believe me, V. of R. 
* I am much concerned at the unfavourable = of this 697- 
« bufine/ſs. However, it affords me a very ſenſible con- 
* folation, that there is ſtrong reaſon to hope the pru- 
* dence of your friends will be able to elude the force 
« of thoſe iniquitous ſchemes which have been project- 
ed to your prejudice. Even time itſelf will probably 
contribute to this end; as it often wears out the ma- 


\* levolence of thoſe who either profeſſedly or in a diſ- 


* guiſed manner mean one ill.” 1 
The Senate grew at length fo weary of this affair, Midd. 433. 

that they reſolved to leave the King to ſhift for himſelf, 

without interpoſing at all in his reſtoration ; and fo the 


matter hung; whilſt other affairs more intereſting were 
| P 2 | daily 


3 > Ez +» - — — 
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V. — R. daily riſing at home, and engaging the attention of the 
897. City. * | 
Ad Q. Fr. 1 he election of Mdiles, which had been induſtriouſſy 
FR Us er- through all the laſt ſummer, could not eaſily 
kept off any longer: The City was impatient ſor its 
Magiſtrates, and eſpecially for the plays and ſhews with 
which they uſed to entertain them; and ſeveral alſo of 
the new Tribunes being zealous for an election, it was 
held at laſt on the twentieth of January, when CuioDrys 
was choſen Adile without oppoſition l. 


Midd. p. t may juſtly ſeem ſtrange (ſays Dr. Middleton) how a man fo pro- 
434. fligate and criminal as CLoblus, whoſe life was a perpetual inſult 
on all laws divine and human, ſhould be ſuffered not only to live wi 
out puniſhment, but to obtain all the honours of a free City in their 
proper courſe; and it would be natural to ſuſpect that we had been de- 
ceived in our accounts of him by taking them from his enemies, did 
we not find them too firmly ſupported by facts to be called in queſtion: 
But a liitle attention to the particular chatacter of the mag, as well u 
of the times in which he lived, will enable us to ſolve the difficulty. 
In Verr. 5, Firſt, the ſplendor of his tamily—C1cero calls the nobles of this 
o. claſs Praters and Conſuls elect from their cradles by a kind of heredi- 
Pro Sext, tary right, whoſe very names were ſufficient to advance them to all the 


9- dignities of the fate. [And therefore how worthleſs, how pellilent ſo- 


e 


ever CLop tus was, he did not fail to be defended and ſupported by 
the Honeft, the Optimates, when his attempts were not againſt the in- 
tereſt of their faQtion.] | Ws 
Secondly, his perſonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to indear him 
to all the meaner ſort ; bis bold and ready wit, his talent at haranguing; 
his profuſe expence, and his purſuing popular meaſures contrary to the 
maxim of his ance!tors, who had [almoſt] all been ſtera aſſertots of 
the ariftocratical power. | | 
* Thirdly, the contraſt of oppoſite faQtions, who had each their end 
in ſupporting him. The Senate particularly, whoſe chief apprehenſions 
were from the Triumvirate, thought that the rathneſs of Cropvs 
might be of ſome ule to perplex their meaſures, and flir up the People 
againſt them on proper occaſions ; or it humoured their ſpleen at leaſt 
to ſee him inſulting Poe EY to his face. | Videtis igitur hominem per 
ſeipſum jam pridem afflictum ac jacentem pernicioſis Optimatium dil- 
cordiis excitari. Ne a Republica Reipub. peſtis amoveretur, reſtiterunt; 
etiam ne cauſam diceret ; etiam ne privatus eſſet: Etiamne in finu at- 
que in deliciis quidam optimi viri viperaen illam veneratam ac peſtiferam 
habere potuerunt ? Quo tandem decepti munere ? Volo, inquiunt, 
elſe qui in concione detrahat de Pour. De Haruſp. Reſp. 24, 
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This Magiſtracy, which freed him from all appre- 
henſion of Judges, and a trial, gave him a great advan- 


tage over his antagoniſt MiLo, who was become a pri- 


vate man. He now accuſed Mito of the ſame crime Midd. 436 
of which Mito had accuſed him, of public violence and —-44*- . 


breach of the laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators to 
the terror of the City. Mito made his appearance to this 
accuſation on the ſecond of February, when Pompey, Ad 


Cr assus, and Cicgso appeared with him; and M. 2. 3: 


MaRCELLUs, though CLobivus's collegue in the Mdile- 
ſhip, ſpoke for Mito at Cickko's deſire; and the whole 
paſſed quietly and favourably for him on that day. The 
ſecond hearing was appointed on the ninth, when Pou- 
rev undertook to plead his cauſe ; but no ſooner ſtood 
up to ſpeak, than CLopi us's mob, by a continual cla- 
mour of  reproaches and invecliues, endeavoured to hinder 
bim from going on, or at leaſt from being beard: Yet 
PoupEV, with a preſence of mind which, in ſpite of 
their attempts, commanded ſilence, {poke for near three 
hours. When CLop1vs roſe up to anſwer him, MiLo's 
mob, in their turn, ſo diſturbed and confounded him, 
that he was not able to ſpeak a word; while a number 
of epigrams and lampoons upon him and his ſiſter were 
thrown about, and publickly rehearſed among the mul- 
titude below, ſo as to make him quite furious: Till re- 
collecting himſelf a little, and finding it impoſſible to 
proceed in his ſpeech, he demanded aloud of his mob, 
who it was that attempted to flarve them by famine ? To 
which they preſently cried out, Powegy : He then 
aſked, who it was that defired to be ſent into Egypt ? 
Pourur, they cried out again. But when he aſked, 
who it was that they themſelves had a mind toſend ? they 
anſwered, Crassvs: For the old jealouſy was now | 
breaking out again between him and Powrey , and 
though he appeared that day on Mitfo's fide, yet he 

was not, as CicERo ſays, a real well-wiſher to him. 
Theſe warm proceedings among the chiefs brought 
on a fray below, among their partizans; the Ciopi- 
axs began the attack, but were repulſed by the Pon 
PEIANS; and C.opius himſelf driven out of the Rota: 
; P 3 CicERo, 
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T. of R. Cicero, when he ſaw the affair proceed to blows, 


697. 


thought it high time to retreat towards home ; but no 

great harm was done; for Pour EV, having cleared the 

Forum of his enemies, preſently drew off his forces, 
revent any farther miſchief or ſcandal on his fide. 


to 
Ad Quint. The Senate was preſently ſummoned, to provide ſome 


Fr. 2. 3. 


remedy for theſe diſorders, where Pompey, who had 
drawn upon himſelf a freſh odium from his behaviour 
in the Agyptian affair, was ſeverely handled by Bizu- 
Lus, Curio, Favonivs, and others; CictRo choſe to 


be abſent, ſince he muſt either have offended Pompey, 


by faying nothing for him, or the honeſt party, by de- 


fending him. The ſame debate was carried on for ſe- 


veral days, in which Powygy was treated very roughly 
by the Tribune Caro, who inveighed againſt him with 
great fierceneſs, and laid open his perfidy to Ci c ER 
to whom he paid the higheſt compliments, and was 
heard with much attention by all Powyzy's enemies. 

Pomrey anſwered him with an uſual” vehemence; 
and reflecting openly on Cx assvs, as the author of theſe 
affronts, declared, he would guard his life with more 
care than Sc1e1io ArRicanus did, when CarBo mur- 
dered him. Theſe warm expreſſions ſeemed to 
open a proſpect of ſome great agitation likely to enſue: 
PoE conſulted Ci RO on the proper means of his 
ſecurity ; and acquainted him with his apprehenſiors 
of a deſign againſt his life; that Ca ro was privately 
* ſupported, and Ciopius furniſhed with money by 
„ CRassUs; ang both of them encouraged by Cu Rio, 
„ BiguLvs, and the reſt, who envied him; that it was 
« neceſſary for him to look to himſelf, ſince the mean- 
er people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
«« Senate generally diſaffected, and the youth corrupt- 
roy hy | 5 „„ 

Cicero readily conſented to join forces with him, 
and to ſummon their clients and friends from all parts 
Italy. For, though he had no mind to fight his battle 


i VB. That Scir io was murdered by Canto, there is no ſhadou 
of proot. See Vol. IV. Book VI. Chap. IX. I 


if 
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in the Senate, he was deſirous to defend his perſon from 
all violence, eſpecially againſt Cx agsvs, whom he ne- 
ver loved: They reſolved likewiſe to oppoſe with unit- 
ed ſtrength all the attempts of CLopius and CA ro 
againſt LEeNTULUs and Milo. CLopivus, on the other 


215. 


hand, was not leſs buſy in muſtering his friends againft Dio, p. 99. 


the next hearing of M1iLo's cauſe : But as his ſtrength 
was much inferior to that of his adverſary, ſo he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
« other view, but to teize and haraſs him ;” For, after 
two hearings, the affair was put off by ſeveral adjourn- 
ments to the beginning of May; from which time we 
find no. farther mention of it, a 


The Conſul MarceLLinus, who drew his collegue Ad Quint. 
PH 1LIPPUS along with him, was a reſolute oppoſer of Fr. 2. 6. 


the Triumvirate, as well as of all the violences of the 


other Magiſtrates : For which reaſon he reſolved to ſuf- 
fer no Aſſemblies of the People, except ſuch as were 
neceſſary for. the elections into the public offices: His 
* view was to prevent CaTo's law for recalling Len- 
* TULVsS, and the monſtrous things (fo Cicero calls 
them) which ſome were attempting at this time in 


% favour of Cæs AR. Cictro gives him the character 


* of one of the beſt Conſuls that he had ever known, 
and blames him only in one thing; for treating Pou- 
EV on all occaſions ſo rudely ; which made Cictro 


* often abſent himſelf from the Senate, to avoid taking 


part either on the one fide or. the other.” For the 
ſupport therefore of his dior and intereſt in the 
City, he reſumed his old taſk of PLEApinNG CausEs * 
which was always popular and reſpectable, and in which 
he was ſure to find full employment. His firft cauſe 


was the defence of L. BrsTq a on the tenth of February, Ibid. 2. 3. 


who, after the diſgꝛqce of a repulſe from the Prætorſhip 


in the laſt election, was accuſed of bribery and corrup- © 


tion in bus ſuit for it; and, notwithſtanding the authori- 
ty and eloquence of his advocate, was convicted and 


* It is very remarkable that Ciczo, to preſerve his vicuiTv, 
made himſelf Adwocate-General tor all STaTE-FeLows. 
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baniſhed, - He was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, 


and ſeditious, had always been an enemy to Cicę ko, 
and ſuppoſed to be 5 0. engaged in C TILINxE's plot; 
and is one inſtance of what Cicero ſays, “ That he 


was often forced, againſt his will, to defend certain 


+ perſons who bad not deſerved it of him, by the in- 
„ terceſſion of thoſe who had.“ lf 

Cict ro was about this time engaged in the deſence 
of P. SexT1us, the late Tribune, accuſed of public 
violence, or breach of peace in his Tribunate He had 
been a true friend to Cice0 in his diſtreſs, ang born 
a great part in his reſtoration ; but fancying himſelf 


afterwards neglected, or not ſufficiently requited by 


bim, had ſince his return been very cold to him, and 
even churliſh, But C1ceno, inſtead of reſenting this, 
having heard that SexT1vs was indiſpoſed, went in 
perſon to his houſe, and cured him of all his jealouſies, 


by freely offering his aſtiſtance and patronage in plead- 


ing his cauſe; which he managed ſo well, that SexT1- 
US was acquitted, and in a manner the moſt honour- 


able, by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the Judges; and 


with an univerſal applauſe of Ciceko's humanity and 
gratitude. ' HAAR 2 

Poup v attended this trial as a friend to Srxrius; 
while CæSAR's creature, Var Ns, appeared not only 
as an adverſary, but as a witneſs againſt him Which 
gave CictRo an opportunity of expoſing the whole 
courie of his profligate life“, (as SExT1 vs particularly 


deſired) with all the keenneſs of his raillery, to the great 


diverſion of the atdience v. VATriN us made ſome at- 
tempt in his turn to rally Cicero, and contemptuouſly 
reproached him with the baſeneſs of changing ſides, and 
becoming CxsaR's friend, on account of the fortunate 
ſtate of his affairs. | * 
1 We ſhall find that CicxxO afterwards, notwithſtanding the profli- 
cy of VATInius's 4vhole life, appeared as a witneſs to bis General 
ood Behawiour. : . 15 | 

This ſpeech againſt VaTixivs is ſtill remaining, under the title 
of The Interrogation ; becauſe it conſiſts chiefly of a firing of que/- 


tions. | 
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nt, For Cs An, being in the career of his victories © in 

20, Gaul, had lately ſent a requeſt to the Senate, That 

Mt; « money might be decreed to him for the payment of 

he „his army; with a power of chuſing ten Lieutenants, 

ain « for the better managing of the war, and the conquer- 

in- « ed provinces.” It tecmed ſtrange, that, after all his 
conqueſts, he ſhould not be able to maintain His army De Prov, 

ice I vithout money from home, at a time when the treaſure Conſ 14. 

lic vas greatly exhaulted : and the renewal of a commiſſi- 3“ 

ad on, obtained at firſt by the People's favour, againſt the 

rn inclination of the Senate. was of hard digeſtion. But 

elf Cxsar's intereſt prevailed, and Cicero himſelf was 

by WW the promoter of it, and, procured a decree to his ſatis- 

nd ſaction, yet not without diſguſting the pretended pa- 

lis, triots, thoſe counterfeit Republicans, ſcrupulouſly zea- 

in lous againſt all extraordinary grants: * But Cicero 

es, + alledged the extraordinary ſervices of CæsAR, and „ 

d- that the courſe of his victories ought not to be check - Midd. 44e. 

i- * ed by the want of neceſlary ſupplies, while he was 

Ur- * fo gloriouſly extending the bounds of the empire, 

nd and conquering nations whoſe names had never been 


nd heard before at Rome And though it were poſſible 
for him to maintain his troops without their help, by 


'S : the ſpoils of the enemy, yet thoſe ſpoils ought to be 

aly * reſerved for the ſplendor of his Triumph, which it 

ich * was not juſt to defraud by their unſeaſonable parſi- 

ole „ mony.” | W | 

rly What Cicero ſays he replied to VaTinivs, will be 

eat ſeen in a long letter he wrote two years after this i1me 

at- to LENTULUs SPINTHER, Which will be inferted in its 

fly proper year, with ſome obſervations upon it. 

nd In the begiuning of April, the Senate granted he ſum Midd.445 


ate of three hundred thouſand pounds to PouyYE , to be laid 
but in purchaſing corn for the uſe of the City, where there 
was ſtill a great ſcarcity, and as great at the ſame time 

ofli- of money; fo that the moving a point ſo tender could 

not fail of raiſing ſome ill humour in the Aſſembly : * 


16 0 * Cxsar's progreſs in conqueſt will be related hereafter, in an unin- 
| terrupted ſummary of his exploits. 3 


or when 
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when Cicero, whole old ſpirit ſeems to have revived 
in him from his late ſucceſs in SExT3us's cauſe, ſur- 
prized them by propoſing," * That, in the preſent ina- 
< bility of the treaſury to purchaſe the Campanian lands, 
„ which by C=sar's act were to be divided to the 
“People, the act itſelf ſhould be reconſidered, and a 
« day appointed for that deliberation :”” The motion 
was received with an univerſal joy, and a kind of tu- 
multuary acclamation : The enemies of the Triumvirate 
were extremely pleaſed with it, in hopes that it would 
make a breach between Ciczro and Pompey. 
Pompey, whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerved, ex- 
preſſed no uneaſineſs upon it, nor took any notice of it 
to Cicero, though they met and ſupped together fa- 
miliarly, as they uſed to do: But he ſet forward ſoon 
after towards Afric, in order to provide corn ; and, in- 
tending to call at Sardinia, propoſed to embark at H, 
or Leghorn, that he might have an interview. with Cæ- 


SAR, Who was now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his 


Gallic government. He found Cxsas exccedingly out 
of humour with Cicero; for Crassvs had already 
been with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed him 
by his account of Cictro's late motion; which he com- 
plained of fo heavily, that Pomyey promiſed to uſe all 
his authority to induce Cicero to drop the purſuit of 
it; and for that purpoſe ſent away an expreſs to Rome, 
to entreat him not to proceed any further in it till his 
return; and when he came afterwards to Sardinia, 
where his Lieutenant Quixrus, the brother of Cickko, 
then reſided, he entered immediately into an expoſtulation 
with him about it. But of the effect of this remon- 
ſtrance we ſhall have a full account in the long letter to 
LExrolus, juſt now referred to for another particular. 

Mruo's trial being put off (as before mentioned) to 


Midd. 45 3. the fifth of May, Cicero took the benefit of a ſhort 


vacation to make an excurſion into the country, and 
viſit his eſtates and villas in different parts of /taly.— 
During this tour, his old enemy GaB1NIvs, the Pro- 
conſul of Syria, having gained ſome advantages in Ju- 
dg againſt Ariſiobuins (who had been dethroned by 
3 Powrsy, 
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PomPEY, and carried priſoner to Rome, but had thence Ad Quine. 
made his eſcape) ſent public leuers 10 the Senate, to give Fr. 2. 8. 
an account of his victory, and to beg the #ecree of a thank/- 
giving for it. His friends took the opportunity of moving 

the affair in CiceRo's abſence, from whoſe authority they 
apprehended ſome obſtruction , but the Senate, in a full 

Houſe, lighted Ganintvus's letters, and rejected his 

ſuit : An affront which had never been offered before 

to any Proconſul. Cicero was infinitely delighted with 

it, calls the reſolution divine, and was doubly pleaſed 

for its being the free and genuine judgment of the Senate, 

without any ſtruggle or 5 on bis part — | 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened a- Midd. 454. 

bout this time in the neighbourhood of Rome : Horrible 455: 4 
noiſes under ground, with claſhing cf arms; and on the Alban "_ Ma. 
hill, a little ſbrine of Juno, which flood on a table, ſacmg the — 
eaſt, turned ſuddenly itſelf towards the weft. Theſe Orat. de 
terrors alarmed the City, and the Senate conſulted Le Haruſp. 
baruſpices, who were the public Diviners, or Prophets — ib. 
of the State, ſkilled in all the Tuſcan diſcipline of in- 39. p. 100. 
terpreting portentous events, who gave the following 

anſwer in writing, That ſupplications muſt be made to Ju- 

piter, Saturn, Neptune, and the other Gods : that the 

ſolemn ſhews and plays had been negligently exhibited and 
polluted , facred and religious places made profane ; Am- 
baſſadors killed contrary to law; faith and oaths diſregard- 

ed; ancient and hidden ſacrifices careleſoly performed ard 
profaned. —That the gods gave this warning, left, by the 

diſcord and difſenfion of the better ſort, dangers and deftruc- 

tion ſhould fall upon the Senate and the chiefs of | the iy; 

by which meaus the provinces would fall under the power 


| of a fingle perſon, their armies be beaten, great loſs enſue, 


and honours be heaped upon 1he unworthy and diſg raced.— 
One may obſerve from this anſwer, that the Drivin- . 
ers were under the direction of thoſe, who endeavoured 
to apply the influence of religion to the cure of their 
civil diſorders: Each party interpreted it according to 
their own views: CoD tus took a handle ſrom it of vent- 
ing his ſpleen afreſh againſt Cicero ; and, calling the 
People together for that purpoſe, attempted to perſuade 
| | g them, 


220 
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697. 


De Haruſſ 
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ly againſt him, and that. 1he article of the civil and religious 
places referred to the caſe of his houſe, which, after a ſo- 
lemn conſecration to religion, Was rendered again profane; 
charged all the diſpleaſure of the gods to Ciceko's account, 
who affected nothing lejs than a tyranny, and the oppreſſion 
of therr liberttes. | þ 
 Cictro made a reply to CLoprvs the next day in the 
Senate, where, after a ſhort and general invective upon 


Reſponſ P his profligate life, he leaves him, he ſays, a devoted 


10—18. 


victim to Mito, who ſeemed to be given to them by 
heaven for the extinction of ſuch a plague, as Sci- 


pio as for the deſtruction of Carthage : He declares 


* the prodigy to be one of the moſt extraordinary which 


had ever been reported to the Senate; but laughs 


Midd. 447 


* at the abſurdity of applying any part of it to him; 
* ſince his houſe, as he proves at large, was more ſo- 
« lemnly cleared from any ſervice or relation to 
religion than any other houſe in Rome by the judg- 
* ment of the Prieſts, the Senate, and all the orders of 
„ the City. Then running through the ſeveral articles of 
the Axs WER, he ſhews them all to tally fo exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of CLop1vs's 
life, that they could not poſſibly be applied to any 
thing elſe: particularly, that as to the violation of 
faith and oaths, that it related evidently to thoſe 
„ Judges who had abſolved CLopius, as being ane of 
the moſt memorable and flagragt perjuries which 
* Rome had ever known ; that the anſwer itſelf ſug- 
„ geſted this interpretation, when it ſubjoined that an- 
„ crent and occult ſacrifices were polluted, which could 

refer to nothing ſo properly as to the rites of the 
Bona Dea, which were the moſt ancient and the moſt 
occult of any in the City, celebrated with incredible 
ſecrecy to that goddeſs, whoſe name it was not law- 
ful for men to know, and with ceremonies which no 
* man ever pried into but CCob ius.“ | 


Midd.459 About the middle of ſummer, and before the time 


of chuſing new Conſuls, which was commonly in Au- 
gut, the Senate began to deliberate on the provinces 
25 | which 
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which were to be aſſigned to them at the expiration of 


their office. The Conſular provinces, about which the De 'Prov. 
debate ſingly turned, were tbe t]. Gauls, which Cxsar Conf. 8.9. 
now held; Macedonia, which Piso; and Syria, which &c. 


GaB1N1vus, poſſeſſed, All who ſpoke before Cicero, ex- 
cepting Sa « VILIUs, were for taking one or both the Gauls 
from CSsaR; which was what the Senate generally 
deſired : But when it came to CicsRo's turn, he gladly 
laid hold on the occaſion to revenge himſelf on Piso 
and GaBinits; and exerted all his authority to get 
them recalled, with ſome marks of diſgrace, and their 
governments aſſigned to the ſucceeding Conſuls ; but 
as for Cs Ax, his opinion was, that his command ſbould 
he continued to bim till be had finiſhed the war, which he 
| was carrying on with ſuch ſucceſs, and ſettled the con- 
guered countries. This gave no (mall offence; and the 
Conſul Puilippus could not forbear interrupting and 
reminding him. that be had more reaſon to be angry with 
CsAR than with GaBIxIUs himſelf; fince CSA RM was 
the author and raiſer of all that ſtorm which had oppreſ- 
fed him. But Cicero replied, that, in this vote, he 
was not purſuing his private reſentment, but the public 
good, which bad reconciled him to CxSar; and that he © 
could not be an enemy to one who was deſerving /o 
well of lus Country : That a year or two more would com- 
ple'e his conqueſts, and reduce all Gaul to a flate of peace- 
ful ſubjeftion : That the cauſe was widely different_ be- 
tween CÆSsAR and the other two : That CæsAR'S adm: 
niſtration was beneficial, proſperous, glorious to the Re- 
public; theirs ſcandalous, ignomi-tous, burrful to their 
ſubjects, and contemptible to their enemies. — In ſhort, 
he managed the debate fo, that the Senate readily con- 
ſented to leave CasaR in the poſſeſſion of his govern- 
ment, and to recall Piso from Macedonia; but Gazt- 
Nius was not now recalled from Syria. 


All people's eyes and inclinations began now to turn Midd. 465. 


towards CasaR, who, by the eclat of his victories “, 


» Czsa, in two campaigns (thoſe of the years 695 and 696) had 
carried the Roman arms triumphantly through the very heart of Gan, 


rom the lake of Geneva to the German ocean ; and in the preſent year 
697) had ſubdued the Veneli. ; 


ſeemed 
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V. of R. ſeemed to rival the fame of Pomyey himſelf; and by 

697. his addreſs and generofity gained ground upon. him 

daily in authority and influence in public affairs. Afﬀ- 

ter three proſperous campaigns, he ſpent the winter of 

697 at Luca, whither a vaſt concourſe of all ranks reſort- 

ed to him from Rome. S0 great was the number of 

Plut. in Magiſtrates and ocher perſons in command, who came 

* „r. & to wait on him, that the Lictors at his gate are rec- 

„ 
koned to have amounted to 120. 8 

At this interview of the Triumvirs, it was private- 

ly agreed among them, that Powrey and Cx assus, 

who were now again made friends by Cxzsas, ſhould 

jointly ſue for the Contulſhip, in order to defeat the 

hopes and deſigns of L. Douirius AHBNOBARBUS, one 

of the competitors, a profeſſed enemy of the Triumvi- 

rate; who, thinking himſelf ſure of being elected, 

could not forbear boaſting, ** that he would effect, when 

—_— ns Conſul, what he had not been able to do when Prætor, 

. 24. « reſcind the afts of C. and recall bim from his go- 

4%. vernment For Ca8ar had no fooner ſurrendered 

the Conſular faſces to his ſucceſſors in that Magiſtracy 

(the Conſuls of 695) than he was affronted and attack- 

ed by this ſame DomiTivs and C. Memwmivs, two of 

the then newly-cholen Prætors, (than whom Rome per- 

haps never produced two more confummate knaves) 

geuton. in who called in queſtion the validity of his acts, and made 

Czſ. 24. ſeveral raſh efforts to get them annulied by public autho- 
rity. 

Pouenv and Cuassvs, the better to conceal their 

deſign upon the Conſulſhip, let pais the time, when, 

according to cuſtom, they ſhould have put thernſelves 


among the candidates, And, becauſe they thought it 


y Of the impudent wickedneſs of theſe men we ſhall find a notable 
proof in one of Cictro's letters, when we come to the year 699. 
Yet, unworthy and deteſtable as DowiTius was, Cicero thinks it a 
molt ſad thing, that this illuſtrious noble, a Conſul defigned ever ſince 
he was born, ſhould not be able at this time to obtain the Conſulſhip. 
Quid enim hoc miſerius, quam eum qui tot annos quos habet, deſig- 
natus Conſul fuetit, Conſulem fietĩ non poſſe ? Ad Ait. 4. 8. Dio, p. 
103. | 

| would 


* 
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would be difficult to carry their point in an Aſſembly 

where the Conſul MarxceLLinus prefided, they laid a 

| ſcheme to hinder all elections of Magiſtrates during 

his year: Their project happened to be favoured by 

the Tribune C. Caro, the ſame who had formerly been Pio, p. 10; 
ſo active in oppoſing the deſires of Poweey with rela- 
tion to the affair of King Prob EM, and in endeavour- 

ing to get LeNTULUs SpiNTHER recalled from Cilicia. 
Cx ro, to revenge himſelf- on Marc»2LtiNus for not Ad Quint. 


* 


ſuffering him to hold any Aſſemblies "of the People“, ® 
for promulgating certain laws of his own faſhion, (dil- 
liked probably by the Ariſtocratic worthies) would not 
Suffer the Conſuls to hold any for the choice of the Magi- 
rates; and in this reſolution he was ſupported by two 
of his collegues, as well as by the Triumvirate*, till 
the year expired. The government fell into an in- 
terregnum. 1 


CHAP. 


1 It is likely, that the means employed by MaxceLtinus was 7o 
proclaim all the days on which Aſſemblies of the People could lawful- 
ly be held, Holidays. Crevier. 

Plutarch tells us, that the ſecret treaty among the Triumvirs : 
having tranſpired, the partiſans of the Ariſtocracy were filled with in- blut. in 
dignation, and that the Conſul MaxczLLinus, to unmaſk Powegy, * PP: 
interrogated him in an Aſſembly of the People, whether he had any 
intention to land for the Conſulſbip. Pour x anſwered, that perhaps 
he would, and perhaps he would not : But Crassus, when the ſame 
queſtion was put to him by the Conſul, anſwered with more temper, 

that he would do what ſhould appear to him to be moſt for the benefit 
of the Republic. 

Valerius Maximus writes, that when ManceLtinus was one day Val. Max. 
haranguing on the danger the City was in irom the power of Pork xv, 2. 
and found himſelf encouraged by a general acclamation of the Peo- 
ple, he faid to them, Cry out, Citizens, cry out while you may; for 
it will not be long in your power to do ſo with ſafety. 5s Ee 
He reports likewiſe that Cx. Piso, a' young Nobleman, who had Ibid. 4. 
impeached Manilius Caispus, a man of Prætorian rank, and no- 
toriouſly guilty, being provoked by Pomryey's protection of him, 
turned his attack againſt Pourzy himſelf, and charged him "_ 
with many crimes againſt the State: Being aſked therefore by Pow- _ 

PEY, Why he did not chuſe to impeach him rather than the criminal, 
he briſkly replied, that if he would give bail to fland a trial, with- 
out raiſing a civil war, be would ſoon bring him before his Judges. 

* It was in this year, 697, that Cicero pleaded for Coantiivs 
Bars us and M. CoeLivus, BaLvs 
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V. of R. BatnBus was a native of Gades in Spain, of a ſplendid family i 
697. that City, who, for his fidelity and ſervices to the Roman Generals 
Midd. 460. in that province, and eſpecially in the Sertorian war, had the free- 
a dom of Rome conferred upon im by Pour, in virtue of a law 
 awhich authirized him to grant it to as many as be thought proper. 
But Pour v's adt was now called in queſtion, as originally null and 

invalid, on a pretence, that the city of Gades was not quithin . 
| terms ef that alliance and relation t« Rome which. rendered the 
pro Balb. Citizen, capable of that privilege. Pour and Ca Assus were his 
1 Kc. advocates; and, at their defire, Ci cERO alſo, who had the third 
1 place or poſt of hanour aſſigned bim, to give the finiſhing hand to 
the cauſe. The proſecution was projected. not ſo much out of en- 
mity to BaLBus as to his patrons, Pomryey and Casar, by whoſe 
favour he had acquired great wealth ; being at this time General of 
the artillery to CsAR, and the principal manager or ſteward of all 
his affairs. The Judges gave ſentence for him, and confirmed his 
right to the City; from which foundation he was raiſed afterwards 
by AugGusTus 2 the Conſulate itleli; His nephew alſo, yourg BAL. 
| Bus, who was made free with him at the ſame time, obtained the 
Hiſt. N. 7. honour of a triumph for his victoties over the Garamantes; and, as 
45 PLiny tells us, they were the only inſtances of foreigners and advpt- 
Ibid. 5. 5. ed Citizens, who had ever advanced themſelves to either of theſe bo- 


nours in Rome. 


Mied.461. Coer1vs was a young pentleman of Egueſtrian rank, of great 


arts and accompliſhments, trained under the diſcipline of Cick ao 
bimſelf, to whole care he was committed by his father upon his firft 
Via. f introduction into the Forum. Before he was of age to hold any Ma- 
upr. iſtracy, he bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf by teu public impeachments : 
8. the one of C. Avr Oi, Cicero's collegue in the Conſulſhip. for 
the male-adminiſiration of his province of Macedonia; the other of L. 
ATRATINUS, for bribery and corruption. ATRATINUS's ſon was 
now tevenging his {ather's quarrel}, and accuſed Cotiivus of publir 
Vid. ſupr. violence, for being concerned in the afſuſſination of Dio, the chief of 
104. the Alexandrian embaſſy; and of an attempt to poiſon CLuv1a, the 
fiiter of C1oprtus: He was a true libertine, and had been this lady's 
gallant ; whote reſentment, for her favours ſighted by him, was the 

real ſource of all his trouble. - He was acquitted of both charges. 
Midd. 3462: Cicero leems to have compoted a /ittle poem about this time, in 
Ad Att. 4. compliment to CSA; and excuſes his not ſending it to Ar ric us, 
8. ** becauſe Cxsan pretled to have it, and he had reſerved no copy: 
Ad Q, 2. ** Though, to contels the truth. Se ſys, he found it very difficult 


15. to digeit the meunneſfe of recanting his old princi les. But adieu, 


fſaye be, to all right, true, honeſt counſels: It is incredible what 
perſidy there is in thoſe who want to be leaders; and who really 
* would be fo, it there was any faith in them. [He Tpeaks of Tut 
HowesY ] I felt what they were to wy coſt, when I was drawn 
in, deſerted, and betrayed by them: 1 reſolved ſtill to act on with 
theny in all things; but found them the fame as before ; till by 
your advice I came at laſt to a better mind. You will tell me, that 
you adviled me indeed to act, but not ta write it is true; but I was 

- * willing 


* 
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« willing te put myſelf under a neceſſity of adbering to my neo als -- 


« liance [with the Triumvirs] and preclude the poſſhbility of retorn- 
« ing to thoſe who, inflead of - pitying me, a, they ought, never 
* ceaſe envying me. = Bur ſince thoſe, who have no power, wilf 
% not love me, my buſineſs is to acquire the love of thofe who 
« have. You will ſay, 1 with that you had done it long ago; 1 know 
« you wiſhed it; and I way a mere als for not minding vo 

In this year alſo, Cicx o wrote that celebrated letter to Luc- 
ot i us, in which he preſſes him to attempt rhe hiftery of bis tranſattions : 
Lvcettus had juſt finiſhed 4% bifory of the Italic and Marian civil 
wars, with intent to carry it down through his own times, and, Id 


the general relation, to include, as he had promiſed, a particular ge- 


count of Cicero's acts: But Cicero, who was pleaſed with 
ſtile and manner of writing, labours in this letter to engage him to 
poſtpone the deſign of his continued hiſtory, and enter directly on 
that ſeparate period. from the. beginning of his Conſulſhip to his 
reſtoration, comprehending CAT1L1Nnz's conſpiracy and his o. exile: 
And he deſires this hiſtorian - friend © to allow ſo much to friendſhip 
« and affection, as not to confine himſelf to the ſtrict laws of hiſtory 
and the rules of truth, but co exceed thoſe bounds in tits prai- 
« ſes.” Ep. Fam. lib. g. 12. 7 


A little before Ciczro's return from exile, his ſon in-law Piso Midd. 450. 
Fauca died. TuLL1a, having lived a widow about two months, Ad Quint. 


was married this year to Fon ius Crammes; who, though little 2. 4. 


is faid of him, $ to have been a Nobleman of principal rank Ep. Fam. 


and figure. The wedding-feaft was held at Cicsxo's houſe on 1. 7. 


the fixth of April. 
CHAP. Iv, 


Pope and CRAsSSUs are elected Conſuls for the year 
693. The ſtate of King PToLEMY's affair at this time. 


Caro repulſed from the Pretorſhip. Provinces affign- 


ed to the Conſuls, by the law of 1 rEBOwn1vus, for five 
years. They attempt reformatious at home. Pomety's 
theatre. Piso returns to Rome 1gnominiouſly from bis 
government of Macedonia, Cr assvus, in ſpite of bad 


omens, embarks for Syria, (the province fallen to bim 


by let) even before the year of bis Conſulſhip is expired. 
L. DomiTius AHENOBARBUS and ArPIUSs CLAUDI- 
us Putcun are elected Conſuli for the year 699. 


F all thoſe who had intended to preſent themſelves y. of R. 
candidates for the Conſulſhip of the year 698, L. 69 


8. Bet, 


Douirius alone perſiſted in the purpoſe of entering the J. C. 54. 


Vol. VI. Q_ " liſts 
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F. of R. liſts againſt Pourzv and Cx assus; and his conſtancy 

698. perhaps was owing to C To's management, whoſe ſiſter 

8 bene be had married: Caro preſſed him to perſe- 

— in yerance, by ſaying, that not his own elevation, but the 

3 LIBERTY * of the Romans, was the intereſt in queſtion. 

 PLUTARCH reports, that when Douirius, accom- 

panied by Ca ro, went before day to the Campus Mar- 

. tius.to ſolicit votes, he fell into an ambuſh prepared 

by his rivals : The flave who carried the flambeau be- 

fore him was killed, and Ca ro wounded in the arm: 

The latter nevertheleſs exhorted Dow 1T1vs to fight it 

out to his laſt breath; but the intimidated candidate 

thought it more prudent to go home. So that PoupE v 

and Gn AsSVs, without further oppoſition, were elected 

r e bee 

Pou pv, when, in concert with his two aſſociates, 

he had entertained new ſchemes of ambition, laid aſide 

all i= 80 of obtaining for himſelf the commiſſion to 
reſtore- 

became willing to ſerve LexnTuLus in that affair. This 

change of his diſpoſition gave occaſion to the two follow- 

ing letters from Cicero to that Proconſul. The firſt was 

probably written (if not in the end of 697) in the be- 

ginning of 698, dure the Interregnum, and before 

the election of Pour and Cragsus to the Conſulſhip; 

the ſecond after that election. 


17 fe | To Postius LenTuLvs, Proconſul. 


LV. | o 
Book II, ** I have received your letter, wherein you aſſure 


_ Il. “ me, that the frequent accounts I ſend of your affairs, 
eis 


I. of R together with the convincing proofs I have given 
698. you of my friendſhip, are circumſtances extremely 
H agreeable to you.——If you do not hear from me 


What a worthy champion this Dowit1vs was of the laut and 
liberties of Rome, we ſhall ſee preſently : But the villain was CaTo's 
brother-in-law, and Czsar's enemy: And there we find his merit. 

This was the ſecond time of their being Conſuls: In their firſt Con- 
(ulſhip they were collegues, as now.  ' 


ing PToLEMY ; and, in appearance at leaſt, 


„ as 
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* as frequently as you wiſh, it is ſolely becauſe I dare 


4 


not truſt my letters to every conveyance. 


et is not eaſy to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to your 


«6 


k 


ACILIUS was expired, 


enquiry concerning the ſincerity of your profetled 


friends, and the diſpoſition of others in general to- 
wards you. This only | will venture to ſay, that a 


+ certain party, and particularly thoſe who have the 


227 


ſtrongeſt obligations, as well as the greateſt abilities, 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves in your ſervice, look upon 


you with envy: That (agreeably to what I have 


myſelf experienced upon a different occaſion) thoſe 
whom, in juſtice to your Country, you have neceſ- 
ſarily offended, are your avowed oppoſers; as others, 


whoſe intereſt and honours you have generouſly = 
a- 


ported, are much leſs inchned to remember your 


v7 


/ 


vours than to oppoſe your glory. Theſe are circum- 
ſtances indeed which I long ſuſpected, and have of- 
ten intimated to you; but of which Ll am now moſt. 


thoroughly convinced. I obſerved upon the ſame 


occaſion, (and 1 believe I told you ſo in a former let- 


ter) both Hor Tgxsvs and LvcuLLUs to be extreme 


ly in your intereſt: As among thoſe who were in the 
Magiſtracy, Lucius Racitivs © appeared very: ſin- 
cerely and affectionately to eſpouſe your cauſe. | But, 
excepting the two former, I cannot name any of the 
Conſulars who diſcovered the leaſt degree of friend- 


0 Tribund 
in 69). 
Fink! 


ſhip towards you when your affair was before the 


Senate. As for my own endeavours, they might per- 


haps be generally conſidered as flowing rather from 


thoſe ſingular favqurs I have received at your hands, 
than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 


ſentiments. With regard to Pompey, he ſeldom at- 
tended the houſe at that ſeaſon: But | muſt do him 
the juſtice to ſay, he often takes an opportunity, 


without my previouſly leading him into the ſubject, ' 


of diſcourſing with me concerning your affair; as 


© Dr. Middleton dates this letter in 697. If it was written in 697, -- 


8 


would ſeem to have been in December, after the Tribuneſhip of 
e 


1 
f 

$41 7 
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ee yell as very willingly enters into the converſation, 


« whenever | ſtart it myſelf. Your laſt letter, I per- 
« ceived, was extremely agreeable to him: And I 
* could not but obſerve, with equal admiration and 
& pleaſyre, the polite and moſt judicious manner in 
te which you addreſſed him. Before he received this 


<« letter, he ſeemed a little inclined to ſuſpect, that the 


« notion which ſome had entertained of his inclination to 
t be your competitor, had alienated you from him. But 
% You have now wholly fixed that excellent man in your 
ec ;ntereſt; who in truth had all the antecedent reaſons 
<« for hei fo, that an uninterrupted ſeries of the 
« higheſt ſervices could poſſibly give him. I muſt 


p.“ confeſs he always appeared to me, even when the 


« conduct of Caxintus * had raifed the ſtrongeſt ſuſ- 
« picions of the contrary *, to favour your intereſt : 
« But I can now affure you, that I found him, after 


<«< he had peruſed your letter, intirely diſpoſed to pro- 


<< mote whatever may contribute either to your intereſt 
4 or your honour, | You may conſider then what I am 
<< going to offer as his immediate” ſentiments and ad- 
« vice; As indeed it is the reſult of frequent conſulta- 


< tions which we haye held together. 

We are of opinion, that it may be proper for 
1 you to conſider, whether any advantages may be 
derived from your being in poſſeſſion of Cilicia and 


« Cyprus. For if there ſhould appear a ſufficient pro- 


“ bability of being able to make yourſelf maſter of 
Alexandria and Egypt, we think it Equally for your 
* LenTPLvus, during his Conſulate, had propeſed and carried that 


law in fayour of Powyer, by which he was commiſſioned to provide 


corn in a time of ſcarcity, a commiſſion which in effect inveſted him 
with the whole power of the Reman empire. | 
© « Tt was an uſual artifice with Pomrzy to employ his friends 


( in ſoliciting thoſe honours in his behalf, to which he affected to ap- 


„ pear himſelf perfectly indifferent, or even averſe. This was his 
« policy in the preſent inſtance: And at the ſame time that he pre- 
« tended to ſerve LenTuLvs in this affair, his creature Caninivs, 
a Tribune of the People, was practiſing every ſtratagem to pro- 
cure the commiſſion for Pour zv. — But when Pourey found, 
te that this was impracticable, he pretended a friendſhip for Lxx x u- 
* LUs, and joined with C1czxo in giving the advice which makey 
Es great part of this letter,” 


* honour, 


( 
| 
' 
L 
« 
4 
4 
« 
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+ honour, and that of the Republic, to march thither | 

« with your army, ſupported by your fleet; having 

« firſt left the King at Prolemais, or ſome other conve- 

*-nient place in that neighbourhood. By theſe means, 

© when you ſhall have quieted the diſturbances in Alex- 

„ andria, and ſecured it by a proper number of forces, 

% ProueMy may ſafely take poſſeſſion of bis kingdom: 

% Tavs he will be reſtored by you as the Senate had 

once decreed: And reflored too without an army, 

&«. agreeably to the ſentiments of thoſe who inſiſt upon ob- 

& ſerving the inj unctions of the Oracle. We are the ra- 

„ ther confirmed in recommending this meaſure, as 

© there is no decree of the Senate ſubſiſting, which par- 

„ ticularly prohibits you from replacing PToLE8MY on 

his throne, As to the order, which abſolutely forbids 

all aſſiſtance whatever to be given to him, you know 

| it was not only proteſted againſt; when it was voted, 

= but is generally looked upon rather as the warm dic- 

| * tates of an exaſperated faction, than as having the 

full authority of a decree of the Senate. However, 

ve deem it neceſſary to add, that we are ſenſible 

the world will judge of the propriety of this ſcheme 

| «entirely by the event. Should it ſucceed as we wiſh, 
* your policy and reſolution will univerſally be applaud- 


Lg 


It is very remarkable, that * Cicero makes the very meaſures, Melm, p. 
« which he here ſo ſtrongly recommends to LenTuLvus, an article 
of his charge againſt AnTony. For when the Senate, after va- 
«« rious debates, had reſolved intirely to drop the affair of the King's 
<« reſtoration, Prot Ru applied himſelf to Gapintus, Proconſul of 
« Hria, who, upon the promiſe of ten thouſand talents, and at the 
« recommendation of Pour E Y, boldly undertook and effected his re- 
«« ſtoration, without being authoriſed by any legal commiſſion for that 
<« purpoſe: And it was by the perſuaſion of Av Tov, who command=- 
« ed the Roman cavalry, that Gas1nivs engaged in that enterprize. 
This affords a topic of great indignation in one of the Philippics z 
* and Cictro there (peaks of this tranſaQtion as a moſt impudent 
« violation of all authority, both ſacred and civil: Inde iter * 
* he) ad Alexandriam contra Senatus auctoritatem, contra Rempubli- 
« cam & religiones. Philip. 2. 19. But what . Y muſt every 

s unprejudiced reader conceive of our author, he finds him 
.« condemning and approving the ſame tranſactions, and adviſing his 
« friend to purſue a ſtep which be afterwards. publickly and juſtly 
— — in bis adverſary ? 

L * ed: 
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V. of R. Ted: On the other hand, ſhould it miſcarry, it wilt 


698. 


* undoubtedly be condemned as an action of ill- con- 
© ſidered and unwarrantable ambition. How far this 
* enterprize may be practicable, you, who are ſituated 


 * almoſt within view of Egypt, are the moſt compe- 


* tent judge. If therefore you are well ſatisfied of be- 


ing able to render yourſelf maſter of that kingdom, 


% e are clearly of opinion you ſhould not delay your 
* march one moment: But if you are doubtful of the 


ſucceſs, it is our advice that you by no means make 
the attempt. This Iwill venture to aſſure you, that, 


ſhould you execute this project in the manner we 
<-wiſh,' there will be a very confiderable party to give 
*1t applauſe, even during your abſence; as all Rome 


will unite in the ſame approbation, the moment you 


fhall return amongſt us. Nevertheleſs I am perſuad- 


„ed, if this ſcheme ſhould not take the deſired effect, 
it may be attended with very diſagreeable conſequen- 
ces to yourſelf; not only upon account of that order 
of the Senate which J juſt now mentioned, but like- 
<« wiſe in regard to the Oracle. When therefore I re- 
< commend-fuch meaſures as you ſhall have full aſſu- 
* rance will terminate in your glory, I muſt at the 
'* ſame time ſtrongly diſſuade you from engaging in 


them, if you ſhould have the leaſt reaſon to ap- 
< prehend an oppoſition. For (F repeat it again) the 
% world will be determined in their opinion of this 
whole tranſaction, not as it is reaſonable, but as it 
e ſhall be ſucceſsful. If the method here propoſed 


* ſhould appear too dangerous to be hazarded in your 


« own perſon, we think it may at leaſt be adviſ- 


able to aſſiſt the King with a number of your for- 
* ces, provided he ſhall give ſufficient ſecurity to your 
friends in the province, for repaying them the mo- 
„ ney they have advanced in ſupport of his cauſe. 
And the circumſtances and ſituation of your govern- 
ment render it extremely eaſy either to promote or 
obſtruct his reſtoration, as you ſhall ſee proper. Af- 
. ** ter all, you are the beſt judge what method will be 
_ ** moſt expedient to purſue : I thought it my part how- 


% ** 


* ever 
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ever to inform you of theſe our concurrent ſentiments.” - 
[N. B. LenTuLus, wiſely judging the affair too hazard-- 
dus for one of bis dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of 
a more deſperate charatler, Gapinivs.) 
Lou congratulate me on the preſent ſituation of 
„% my affairs in general, and particularly on the friend- 
& ſhip of Milo, together 9 the vain and ineffectual 
« ſchemes of the worthleſs CLopius. It is no wonder 
« you ſhould rejoice in theſe the generous effects of "4 
&« your own, amicable offices. But, to ſay truth, ſuch 1 
« an incredible perverſeneſs (not to give it & more 
< ſevere appellation) prevails amongſt a certain party, 
& that they rather chuſe to alienate me by their jea- 
e louſies from the common cauſe, than to retain me in | 
*« that intereſt by their favour and eneouragement®. E: 
I will own to you; their malice has almoſt driven me 8 
| % from thoſe principles which I have fo long and ſo 1 
| « invariably purſued. At leaſt if they have not pro- | 
% voked me ſo far, as to make me forget the dignity: | 
„ of my character, they have taught me that it is _ - BY 
« high time I ſhould act with a view likewiſe to my 
« own ſafety. I might, conſiſtently with the high 
ce views of patriotiſm, reconcile both theſe diſtinct 
| © ends, were there any honour or fortitude in thoſe +» 
“ of Conſular rank [the venerable bench of Conſu- 
« lars.] But ſach a meanneſs of ſpirit in general 
; | © prevails among them, that, inſtead of applauding 1 
t © the reſolution with which my actions have been 1 
e ever uniformly directed in the cauſe of the Com- 9 
; % monwealth, they look with envy upon thoſe digni- | i 
r 
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& ties to which my public ſervices have advanced me. Mt 
* F the rather mention this, as it is to you that I am F 
« principally indebted; not only for the happineſs of 
« being reſtored to my Country, but almoſt for my 


I 5 Cicrro at this time was falling into the meaſures of Cazan, Melm 
- Pour v, and CxASð us, meaſures which he thought to be contrary to the 
true intereſt of his country: He endeavours here therefore to palliate, 
+ as well as be can, this unworthy conduct: But as he enters more ful- 
= Iy into the motives of it in Ep. Fam. lib. 1. 9. the reader is referred 
- te that epiſtle, which will be preſently inſerted. | 
r Q4 Avery 
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Z | 
T. of R very firſt ſucceſsful ſteps in the paths of patriotiſm 
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«and of glory, ——— 5 | | * 

„ As to your enquiry concerning the ſituation of 
„ public affairs, there are great diviſions amongſt us: 

15 — zeal and prudence of the reſpective parties 
<« ate by no means equal. Thoſe who enjoy the largeſt 
4 ſhare of wealth and power have gained a ſuperiori- 
ty of credit likewiſe by the folly and inſtability of 
their antagoniſts ; as. they have obtained from the 
Senate, with very little oppofition, what they had 
© no hopes of receiving even from the People, with- 
out raiſing great diſturbances. Accordingly the 
«Houſe has voted Cxsar a ſum of money for the 
payment of his army, together with a power of no- 
% minating ten Lieutenants: As they have alſo, with- 
«out the leaſt difficulty, d:/pen/ed with the Sempro- 
% nian law for appointins him a ſucceſſor *.” [—E! 
firpendium Cs arr decretum off, et decem legati; et ne 
lage Sempronia. fuccederetar, facil perfetium oft. 

-.4.1 do but ſlightly touch upon theſe parriculars, as 
cannot reflect on our affairs with any ſatisfaction. 
However I mention them as ſuggeſting an ful cau- 

tion to both of us, 10 preſerve a proper pniſe between our 
Wust Crcuno here meane by faying the Senate bad pfad 
brag the Sempronian law for appointing a fuccefſor to CASAR, I con- 
ſeſs I underſtand not. The government of Ciſalpine Gaul and Iily- 
ricum had been granted to CxSAR, at the motion of the Tribune Va- 
Tintus, bya Law or THe PeoPLE, for the term of five years ®. 
It would ſeem therefore, that the Senate could have no right, in vir- 
tue of the Sempronian law, or any other law, to appoint him a ſuc- 
ceſſor before the expiration of that term. | 

“ Cictxo was the chief adviſer and promoter of theſe ver 
4 meaſures, which he here condemns. If this were a fact whic 
* ſtaod upon the credit of hiſtorians, the paſſage before ua would 
« ſtrongly incline one to ſuſpect that they bad miſrepreſented the truth. 
«* But we have a teſtimony to produce, which, though of undoubt- 
1 2 is the laſt one ſhould have expected in the caſe: For 
| mony of Cicero bimlelf. In e which be pro- 
* nqunced ut the Har, either a little before or ſoon after the date of 
« this letter, he mentions each of theſe particular grants, which he 
* enpmerates to LENTVTOs, and then adds: Harum ego ſententia- 
* rum et princeps et quitor fui.” Qrat. pro Balb. 27. 


„ intereft 
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nintereſt and our honour, and not to advance one by an 


* undue depreſſion of the other. A maxim this, which [I 
have learned, not ſo much from my favourite philo- 
„ ſophy, as from ſad experience; and which 1 would 


recommend to you, ere you are taught it by the ſame 


« unpleaſing method of conviQtion,” 
To the ſame. 


44 Mines pr ron 11s will fully inform you of 


a 
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the promiſes we have received from PoupR V, toge- Let. IV. 


preſent indeed, but a principal agent through- 
„out the whole proceedings; as he acted in every ar- 
„ ticle of your concerns agreeably to what might be 
expected from a judicious, a vigilant, and an affec- 
tionate friend. To him likewiſe I muſt refer you 
for an account of public affairs; as I know not well 
« what to ſay of them myſelf. Thus much, how- 
ever, I can aſſure you, that they are in the hands 
„ (and in the hands they are likely to remain) of our 
« profeſſed friends. As for myſelf, both gratitude 
« and prudence, together with your particular advice, 
« have determined me, as they ought, to join in his 
« intereſt, whom you were formerly deſirous of aſſoci- 
„ ating with you in mine. You are ſenſible, neverthe- 
«© leſs, how di 
&« notions of politics, eſpecially under a full perſuaſion of their 
1 reclitude. However, I conform myſelf to his ſyſtem, 
% ſince I cannot with any decency oppoſe him: And, 
« whatever ſome may perhaps imagine, I am by no 
means acting in this a counterfeit part. The truth 
« of it is, Pomyey has gained ſuch an abſolute poſſeſſion 
„ of my eſteem, that I begin to Jook upon every thing as 
** juſt and reaſonable which falls in with his intereſt or in- 
« clinatton.” I ſhould think too it would be no impru- 


dent reſolution, even in his adverſaries themſelves, 


! Poux. 


rfficult it is to renounce our old and habitual 


* ther with every thing that has hitherto been at- Mem. 
« tempted, or effected in your favour. He was not V. of R. 
: 2M only . 


I 


Grev. 
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Y. - R. . to deſiſt from an oppoſition to which they are evi- 


Melm. p. 
113. 


« dently unequal. In the mean time, I have the ſatis- 
faction to find the world in general agreed, that my 
* character requires I ſhould ſupport, or at leaſt not 
« obſtruct, the meaſures of Pompey : While ſome. 
« are even of opinion, I may reaſonably retire from all 
« public buſineſs to my favourite purſuits of a literary 


kind. And indeed, were I not prevented by my 
* friendſhip to Powe v, I ſhouid moſt certainly adopt 
this latter ſcheme, as of all others the moſt fuitable 


« to my inclinations. For I can now no longer main- 
e tain that dignity in the Senate, and that freedom 
in the Commonwealth, which was the ſingle motive 
« of my ambition, and the ſole end I propoled to my- 
« ſelf in all my labours: A misfortune, however, 
„ which is not peculiar to myſelf, but extends to every 
% Roman in general In a word, I am under the ſad 
« neceſſity, either of tamely ſubmitting to the ſenti- 
«© ments of thoſe few who lead the Republic, or of 
“ imprudently joining in a weak and fruitleſs oppoſi- 
« tion *. I the rather mention this, that you may de- 
« liberate, before your return amongſt us, what part 
te it may be adviſable for you to act in the preſent con- 
te juncture. To ſpeak freely, the meaſures both of 
« thoſe of Senatorian and Equeſtrian rank, and indeed 
te the whole ſyſtem of the Commonwealth in general, 
ce are totally changed. Alkherefore that I have now 
« to wiſh, is the preſervation of the public tranquillity ; 
« which thoſe who are in the adminiſtgation ſeem to 


m A determined patriot could not have been rednced to the alter- 
natives which Ci cERO here mentions, as there was a third expedient, 


which every man of ſtrict political integrity, who dared to act _ 


his principles, would undoubtedly have embraced. An honeft 


cian (ſays Sir William Temple) is excuſed for leaving bis patient 


when be finds the diſeaſe grown deſperate, and can by bis attendance 


We hs only to receive his own fets, without any hopes or appearance 
Vid. Vol. of de 


ſerving them. Our author, in one of his orations, mentions it 


V. p. 134. to the immortal honour of the celebrated MeTeLLus, that de ci- 


witate decedere quam de ſententia maluit: And he who is actuated by 
the ſame ſublime patriotiſm, will never find himſelf under the _= 
neceſſity of juſtifying. wrong meaſures by the impoſſibility of entorc- 
ing right, ones. 26s i : 

a © give 
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give us a proſpect of enjoying, if a certain party 
« could be prevailed upon to ſubmit with leſs impa- 
« ftience to their power. As to any hopes of ſupport- 
ing in the Senate that true Conſular character of a 
« firm and inflexible patriot, it is in vain now to ex- 
„ pect it: Every means for that purpoſe is totally loſt, 
« by the miſtaken conduct of thoſe who diſobliged 
« PomPEy , and diſſolved that ſtrong union which 
«© ſubſiſted between the Senate and the Equeſtrian or- 
« der, | 

“% But to return to what more immediately relates 
« to your own private affairs : —=PoMety is extremely 
« your friend: And, by all that I can obſerve, you may 
e obtain any thing you ſhall deſire during his Conſul- 
« ſhip*. At leaſt I ſhall folicit him very ſtrenuouſly 


« for that purpoſe : As you may rely on my moſt ac- 


<« tive offices in every inſtance where you are concern- 
« ed. I am well perſuaded my aſſiduity on this occa- 
„ fjon will not be diſagreeable to him: On the contrary, 
<« he will receive it with pleaſure, were it for no other 


<« reaſon than as affording him a proof of my grateful” 


« diſpoſition. In the mean time I intreat you to be- 
e lieve, that whatever bears the leaſt connection with 
« your intereſt, is of more importance to me than my 
« own. From theſe ſentiments it is that I deſpair, 
« not only of being able to return, but, even ſuffici- 
« ently to acknowledge, the infinite obligations I owe 
« you. Though at the ſame time I am conſcious of 
« having exerted, on all occaſions, the moſt unwearied 
0 endeavours in your ſervice. . 

It is rumoured here, that you have obtained 4 
„ compleat victory: And we impatiently expect an ex- 


Caro, Merzrrus, CIE, Lucurtus, and others, had 


| poſed Porrzr's def of having his ach in Aſia confirmed by the 


te. 
Pour x and Caangus were at this time Conſuls. 
? By a poſterior * letter from Cictro to LenTvuLUSs it 


that this Proconſul was ſaluted Imperator by his ſoldiers: It way pro- 1. 9. 


bably for the victory here mentioned: But againſt what power the 
batcle was fought is no where ſaid. * N 


* preſs 
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Book IX. 
« preſs, with the confirmation of this agreeable news. 
„have already talked with Pomrgy upon this ſub- 
ect: And, as ſoon as your courier arrives, I ſhall 
4 employ my utmoſt diligence in convening the Senate. 


The ROMAN HISTOR V. 


© In fine, were | to perform much more for your in- 
«tereſt than lies within the narrow compaſs of my 


« preſent power, I ſnauld ſtill think I had fallen far 
* ſhort of what you have a right to expect. Fare- 
+ well.” | {I 5 


Donn the continuance of the tumults occafioned 
by the election of new Conſuls, Crcrko retired into 


the country to one of his villas on the delightful ſhore 


10. 


Ibid. 9. 


of Batæ, the chief place of reſort and pleaſure for the 
great and rich. Pourzv came thither in the month 
of April, and no ſooner arrived, than he ſent his com- 


Ad Att. + pliments to Cicero; and he ſpent his whole time with 


him: 7 hey had much diſcourſe on public affairs, in which 
Pour zr expreſſed great uncaſineſs, and owned himſelf dil 
ſatisfied with his own part in them But Cicero, in his 
account of the converſation, intimates /ome ſuſpicion of 
his fincerity.——In the ſame letter he mentions a cur- 
rent report at Puteo/r, that King ProlRAuVY was reſtor- 
ed, and defires to know what account they had of it at 


Dio. lib. Rome. The report. was very true: For GaIxius, 
39: Þ-116, tempted by Proiuv's gold, and the plunder of 


Eeyp!, and encouraged alſo, as ſome write, by PourE y 
himſelf, undertook to replace him on the throne with 


bis Syrian army; which he executed with a high hand 
| | and 


+Vid. Vol. 4 Scausus, whom pour uv left in Syria +, did nothing there to | 
V. p. 387. gain him much honour. Neither did PHIL Irrus nor MagcsLLinus, 


he had the province of Syria ſucceſſively aſter Scavavs, diſtin- 
| he themſelves by any conſiderable explgits. The incurfions and 
Jepredations of the Arabs, whom thoſe commanders could not tatal- 
ly ſuppreſs, ſerved for a pretext ta CLopiys to make Syria a Con- 
ſular province, and he recompenſed GABINTUs with it, wbo during 
his Conſylſhip, had ſo well ſeryed him in his attack upon Cicero, 
Judæa, dependent on the government of Hria, was agitated by 
eat commotions when GaB1Nnivs arrived there. It has been men- 
tioned that Pour r decided the quarrel between the two brothers, 


Hyrcanvus 
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and the deſtruction of all the King's enemies, in open fv 
fiance of the authority of the Senate, and the direction of 1h: 

e kt S yI. 


Hyxcanwus and Arx1sToBULUS, in favour of the farmer, to whom Vid. Vol. 
he gave the office of High-Prieſt, and the authority of camurand, but V. 3) 4.383 
without the diadem; aud that he carried away Axisresutus, 386. | 
with his two ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, and two daughters pri- 

ſoners. Alexander made his eſcape on the road, returned into Fudren, 

and, after concealing himſelf ſome time, got together a tufficient num- 

ber of his father's party to diſpoſſels Hyxcanus. He thought like- 

wiſe of fortifying himſelf againſt the power of the Romans, by build» 

ing the walls of Feruſalem, which POE had thrown down, * 

GaBIx Ius quickly reduced Alexander to ſue for tavour ; nor dig Joſeph. 
he refuſe him his life and liberty. But, though he brought back Antiq. I. 4. 
Hyrcanvs to Jeruſalem, and put him again in poſſeſſion of the Ir & de 
High-Prieſthood, he gave a new form to the government of the na- |. Jud. 
tion, making it Ariſtocratical. He divided all the country into five“ 
provinces, and in each of theſe created a Sovereign- Council. 

It was on his pacification of Judæa, that GaBixniys made applica- Vid. ſupr. 
tion to the Senate to be honoured with a public thankſgiving, called p. 219. 
ſupplicatians, and met with a refuſal. 

e was preparing to carry the war into the country of the Arabs, 
when the hopes of a richer booty than he could find among them, 
made him turn towards Parthia, | 

Parxaares, King of Parthia, had been murdered by his own ſons, Dio, I. 39. 
Oredes and Mithriaates, who efterwards contended with one another App. in 
for the crown. Mithridates, finding himſelf the weaker, had recourſe Parth. & 
to Ganiwivs. He came to the Roman camp, accompanied by Or/a- Syr. 
nes, the moſt illuſtrious of the Parthian nobles; and by preſents und plut. in 
promiſes he engaged the Proconſui to underrake his cauſe : But when Craſſ. & in 
Gain ius had paſſed the Euphrates with his army, the proſpect of Anton. 

a yet richer prey, and more eaſy to be acquired, brought him quick- 
ly back again. For ProLemy AULETEes came to him, with recom- 
mendatory letters from PoMrE , and with a promiſe from himſelf of 
ten thouſand tulents. on condition that he would replace him on the 
throne of Egypt. The greater part of the Roman officers did hot 
approve of the enterprize, as being prohibited by a decree of the Se- 
nate, and the Oracle of the Sibyl. But Mazxc Antony [the future: 
Triumvit] who commanded the cavalry, being gained by Proll Ev, 
and not being religiouſly ſcrupulous, counſelled and determined Ga- 
BINIUS to the undertaking. 
Aſter the death of SEE uc us CyB1osSacTes, Whom his queen BE- 
xENICE put to death, as has been before mentioned, AxchxLaus Vid. ſupr. 
(the ſon of that AxcHELAUs who had commanded MiTarioares'sp. 198. 
army, but pretending to be that King's fon) offered himſelf to the A. note. 
lexandrians to be their King, and was accepted of by them. The 
only difficulty was how to get away from the Roman army, which he 
had joined, with the intention of accompanying GaBintvs into = 

| 77 
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T. of R. Sibyl. This made a great noiſe at Rome ; and irritated 
698. the People to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to 


make him feel their diſpleaſure for it very ſeverely at 


his return. 

* Cicero ſtaid in the country till the beginning of 
ay, much out of humour, and diſguſted both with 
Midd.q67.the Republic and himſelf. Arricus's conftant advice 

to him was, to conſult his ſafety and intereſt, by uniting 

himſelf with the men of power; and they, on their part, 

were as conſtantly inviting him to it, by all poſſible 
aſſurances of their affection: But in his anſwers to Ar- 

Ad Att. 4. T1cus he obſerves, that their two caſes were very 
6. « different; that ATTicus, having no peculiar cha- 
“ racer, ſuffered no peculiar indignity; nothing but 


hat was common to all the Citizens; whereas his 


„ own condition was ſuch, that, if he ſpoke what he 
“ ought to do, he ſhould be looked upon as a mad- 
man; if what was uſeful only to himſelf, as a ſlave; 
if nothing at all, as quite oppreſſed and ſubdued : 


thia ; for Gazix1vs, having been informed of what uuns in tation. 


kept a watch upon him. However, he made his eſcape ; and, if we 


may believe Dio, by connivance of the Roman commander, who 
was willing that Egypt, by poſſeſſing an able General, might be in a 
condition to make the greater reſiſtance, and thereby furniſh him with 
a pretence to raiſe the price of his ſervices ArxcutLavs came to 
Alexandria, married Queen Bzzxenice, was recognized King, and 

made preparations to defend his crown. 0 
On Gaz1n1vs's arrival on the borders of Egypt, he detached Au- 
TONY, With the horſe to ſeize the - paſſes, and open the way for the 
army to follow. Ax ron v was greatly aſſiſted by AnTiraTER the 
| ' Idumean, who not only furniſhed him with money, arms, and provi- 
* Damiet- gons, but made the conqueſt of Peluſium *, the key of Egypt on that 
ta. ſide, eaſy to him, by [gaining 32 who were ſettled in the neigh- 
bour of it +. e Procenſul arrived at this place, entered £- 
Gt with all his forces, fought ſeveral battles, and at length by the 
death of ArxcxueLavs, who was killed in the laſt action, remained 
maſter of Alexandria, and the whole kin of Egypt, which he 
ſurrendered to ProLeMy. AnToxy cauſed funeral honours to be 
performed for AncnzLAus: But the King put his own daughter, 
ueen BERENICE, to death; as alſo the richeſt of the Alexandrians, 
that with their ſpoils he might be the better able to ſatisfy the engage- 

ments he had entered into with Ga BINIus. 


| + They had here a Temple, built by On1as, after the model of that at Jeru- 


S Þ. 4 ao refs. 36 -% 
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+. That his uneaſineſs was the greater, becauſe he could 
* not ſhew it without being thought ungrateful.—— 
Shall I withdraw myſelf then, ſays he, from buſineſs, 
and retire to the port of eaſe? That will not be al- 
% lowed me. Shall 1 follow thoſe leaders to the wars, 
and, after having refuſed a command, ſubmit to be 
* commanded? | will do ſö; for | fee that it is your 
% advice, and wiſh that I had always followed it. Or 
„ ſhall I reſume my poſt, and enter again into affairs? 
] cannot perſuade myſelf to that, but begin to thin 
„ PartLoxenus in the right, who choſe to be carried 2 — Se. 
“back to priſon, rather than commend the tyrant's * * 
« verſes. This is what I am now meditating, to de- 
clare my diſlike at leaſt of what they are doing.” | 
Tux City continued, for a great part of this ſum- Midd. 476. 
mer, without its inferior annual Magiſtrates : For the 
elections, which had been poſtponed from the laſt year, 
were ſtill kept off by the Conſuls till they could ſettle 
them to their minds, which they effected at laſt, ex- 
cepting in the caſe of two Tribunes. But the moſt re- 
markable repulſe w. of M. CaTo from the Prætorſhip: Nut. in 
For the Conſuls, apprehending the trouble which in 
that office he might give them, reſolved to diſappoint 
him, if poſſible : And, in order to ſecure his competi- 
tors from impeachments for bribery, engaged the Se- 
nate to decree, that the new Pretors ſhould enter upon 
their office without an interval of ſixty days between 
the nomination and the taking poſſeſſion; an interval 
uſually allowed for examining whettier bribery had been 
practiſed in the eleAion, and for proſecuting the guii- 
ty. The pretence for this decree was, that, ſo much Ad Quint. 
of the year being ſpent, the whole would paſs without 2 + 
any Pretors at all, if a liberty of impeaching was al- 
lowed. ** From this moment, lays CiceRo, they have 
given the excluſion to Caro, and, being maſters of 
& all, refolve that all the world ſhall know'it.” | 
The firſt century, without a bribe, gave their votes Flut. in 
for Caro. Pompty hereupon pretended that he ſaw Car. & in 
Something inauſpicious in the Heavens, and broke up the hack 
Aſſembly. The two Conſuls afterwards beſtirred them- 


ſelves 
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T. of R. ſelves. ſo ſucceſsfully, as to get Caro excluded, ang 
5 eo, 4 VaTiNnvs choſen, who had been repulſed the year be- 
57 *- fore with diſgrace from the Ædileſhip. | 
; In the Aſſemblies for the election of Adiles, the 
conflict between the contending parties proved to be a 

Hut. in bloody one. It is ſaid, that Poupe 's robe was ſtained: 
Powp. with the blood of ſome that were ſlain near him; and 
that ſending it home, when they had brought him 


another, his wife was fo frightened at the ſight of it, 


that ſhe. miſcarried. 
When all the Magiſtrates were choſen, the Tribune 
—_ 'TxtBoNtus propoſed to the People a law for the aflign- 
ment of provinces to the Conſuls for the term of five 
years, with the power of raiſing what forces they 
plut in thought fit. Pompey took upon himſelf to propoſe a 
Cat. in law in favour of CæsaR, that, after the expiration of 
Pomp. & the five years which had been already granted him, he 
ia Craff, ſhould hold the government of the Gauls for five years 
more. This law was oppoſed by the generality of the 
Senate, and above all by Caro, Favonius, (his great 
admirer and imitator) and two of tle Tribunes, C. A- 
TELUS CaPiTo and P. Aquitivs Gallus: But the ſu— 
perior force of the Conſuls and the other Tribunes 
prevailed. 
The Conſuls applied themſelves, in the beginning 
of their adminiſtration, to the work of reformation. 
With a view to remedy the moſt ſcandalous practice of 
corruption in judiciary affairs, they made ſeveral new 
Preinſhem. laws, and with more rigorous penalties Wan thoſe al- 
ready denounced, and they ordained, that the Judges 
ſhould be taken from the richeſt of the Citizens; ima- 
gining doubtleſs, that poverty had induced ſome 
Judges to ſuffer themſelves to be gained by preſents : 
ut could a ſtrict regard to juſtice be with more rea- 


fon expected from thoſe who were become rich by all 


ſorts of crimes? The Conſuls prepared likewiſe cer- 
Wy + 4 tain ſumptuary * laws. What animated their zeal in 
Crevier, this particular, was perhaps the exceſſive luxury in 


Tom. XII. which their principal adverſaries lived, the chiefs of 


p. 445. the Ariſtocratic faction. HorTeNns:vs did not ger 
18 
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— 
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his taſte, but took upon him boldly to defend the ex- 

ceſs in queſtion, by calling it magnificence and noble- 

neſs becoming the grandeur of the Commonwealth. 
Notwithſtanding this ſpirit of reformation, which ani- 
mated the Conſuls, Pomyegy tranſgreſſed the ancient 
diſcipline by the conſtruction at his own expence, of a Plut. in 
permanent theatre: For, till that time, there had ne- Pomp. 
ver been any theatre built in Rome to continue longer 

than while the ſhews laſted that were to be then exhibi - 

ted. | | | 


r Powiysy's theatre is much celebrated by the ancients for its 1 Midd. 473 
deur and magnificence : The plan was taken from the theatre of Myti- Plin. Hi 
lene, but greatly enlarged, ſo as to receive commodiouſly forty thou- 7. 3. 
"ſand people. It was ſurrounded by a portico, to ſhelter the company in 
bad weather, and bad a curia or ſenate-houſe atmexed to it; with a 
baſilica alſo, or a grand hall, proper for the fitting of Fudges, or any other 
public buſineſs : which were all finiſhed at Powys v's co/t, and adorn- 
ed with a great number of images of men and women; — for ſome- 
thing very remarkable or prodigious in their lives and chara&ers. Ar- 
T1CcUs undertook the care of placing all oo ol op ; for which Pou- Ad Att. 4. 
PET Charged CIO with his thanks to bim. What made this fa- tt. 4- 
bric the more ſurprizing and ſplendid, was @ beautiful temple, erefied 1 Gell. x 
at one end of it to Venus the Conguereſt; and ſo contrived, that the Vid. | 
ſeats of the theatre might ſerve as flairs to the temple. This was de- ＋ | 
figned, it is faid, to awvid the reproach of making fo vaſt an expenct = a 
for the mere uſe of luxury ; the temple being ſe placed, that thoſe who — 3 
came to the ſhews might ſeem to come to worſhip the Goddeſs. At the Hun- l. v.76 
folemnity of this dedication, Pour t v entertained the, People with the Dio, p. 
moſt "magnificent ſbews, which had ever been exhibited in Rome In — . 
the theatre, vere flage plays, prizes of muſic, wreſilings, and all lut. in 
kinds of bodily exerciſe : In the circus, the horſe-races, and huntings of Pomp. 
wil beaſts for five days ſucceſſruely, in which five hundred lions were 
Killed ; on the laſt day, twenty elephants; whoſe lamentable howl- 
ing, when mortally wounded, raiſed ſuch a commiſeration in the mul- 
titude, from a vulgar notion of their great ſenſe and love to man, 
that it deſtroyed the whole diverſion of the ſhew, and drew curſes up- | 
on Pomrty himſelf, for being the autbor of 75 much cruelty. true De Off. 2. 
it is, what Cicezo obſerves of this kind of prodigality, that there is 16. 
no real dignity or laſting honour in it; that it ſatiates while it 
Pleaſer, and is forgotten as hen as it is over. It gives us however a 
genuine idea of — wealth and grandeur of thoſe principal ſubjects of 
e, who from their 22 tevenues could raiſe ſuch noble build- 


Jn provide ſuch ſhews, from the ſeveral quarters of the world, 
w no Monarch on carth is now able to exbibic. N 
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v. of R. Ir has been mentioned, that a decree of the Senate 

698. had paſſed for recalling Piso from his government of 
_ P. Macedonia. He returned to Rome about this time, af- 
Midd. 470. ter an inglorious adminiſtration of a province, whence 


In Piſon. #0 Conſular Senator had ever returned but to triumph. 


16, c. For though, on account of ſome trifling, advantage in 
the field, he had procured himſelf to be ſaluted Emper- - 


or by his army, yet the occaſion was ſo contemptible, 
that he durſt not ſend any letters upon it to the Senate; 
but, after oppreſſing the ſubjects, plundering the allies, 
and loſing the beſt part of his troops againſt the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, who. invaded and laid waſte the 
country, he ran away in diſguiſe from a mutiny of the 
ſoldiers, whom he difbanded at laſt without their pay: 
When he arrived at Rome, he ſtripped his faſces of their 
laurels, and entered the City obſcurely and ignomini- 
ouſly, - without any other attendance than his own reti- 
nue. On his firſt appearance in public, truſting to the 
authority of his ſon-in-law Cs x8, he had the hardi- 
| neſs. to attack Cicero, and complain to the Senate of 
his injurious treatment of him: But when he began 
. to reproach him with the diſgrace of bis exile, be was in- 
terrupted by a loud and general clamour of the Aſſem- 

bly *. . „N r BUEN 1 | 
Dio. Plat, The Conſuls, having drawn lots for the provinees 
in Craſſ. & aſſigned them by the law of TRTBONIUSs, Syria fell to 
in Pomp. Ca Aas sus, agrecably to his wiſhes; Spain to Pourv, 
who was no leſs pleaſed with his fortune, having no 


Among other things with which he —— ed Vico, be told 
Midd. 47 1. him, that it wvas — envy far what he had done, but the vanily 
of what be had ſaid, which had driven him into exile; and that a 

verſe of his; by 2 >. Lt 
| | wx t armæ Toge, cmncedat lauria linger, 

was the cauſe of all his calamity ; by provoking Pour v to make h 

how much the power of the General woas fuperior to that of the 
Orator : He put him in mind alſo; that it vas mean and ungenerous 10 

exert his ſpleen only againſt ſuch whom he contemned, without daring 
to meddle with thiſe who had more power, and where bis reſentment 
dvar more due. Cictro made a reply to him upon the ſpot, in an in- 
weive. ſpeech, the ſevereſt perhaps that ever was ſpoken by any man, 
on the perſon, the parts, the whole life and conduct of PIs o. 
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mind to a command that would carry him far out of 
the way. His ſcheme was conſtantly to conduct the 
affairs of the City ; and this ſcheme he purſued fo faith- 
fully, that for the ſix years, during which he was Procon- 
ſul of Spain, he never ſet foot in his province, but go- 
verned it by his Lieutenants; a thing without example 
in the Commonwealth: But the ſuperintendance of 
988 with which he was charged, furniſhed him 
with a ſpecious pretence to continue at Rome. ; ; 

As for Cn Abe whoſe heart was now fixed on the Midd. ys. 
imagined boundleſs wealth of Parthia, he was in ſuch 
haſte to ſet forward on his Eaſtern expedition, that he 
left Rome above two months before the expiration of 
his Conſulſhip : But his eagerneſs to involve the Re- 
public in a deſperate war, for which the Parthians had 
given no pretext, was generally deteſted. The Tribune 
ATEtus declared it impious, and prohibited by all the au- 1 
ſpices * And when he found Crassus determined to [1 
march, he waited for him at the gates of the City, and Plut. ia 6 
havitis there ready a kind of chafing-diſh, with fire in it, Craff. 
he threw thereon perfumes, aud poured libations; and, in- 
voking certain Gods with frightful names, devoted him, as 
be paſſed by, to" deftruftion ', + | | 


Cs AssuS 4 


t Artis 404: afterwards turned et of the Senate by Art its, 1... .- 
aoben be Twas _—_ fer falſifying the auſpices on this otcafion ; but Midd. 479: 
the miſerable fate of Cxassus ſupported the credit of them; and Diviw 
confirmed the vulgar opinion of the inevitable force of thoſe ancient De vin. 
rites, in drawing down the divine vengeance on all who aa 4% 16. 
contemn them. Arrius was one of the Augurs, and the only one of 
the college who maintained the truth of their auguries, and the reali- 
ty of divination ; for which he was laughed at by the reft ; who 
charged him alſo with an abſurdity in the reaſon which he ſubſcribed for 
his cenſure upon Are Ius, wiz. that be had falſified the _ and 
brought a great calamity on the Roman People: For if the auſpices, 
they Jail, were falſe, they tould not poſſibly Bave any effe#, of be tbe 
cauſe of that calamity. But, though they were undoubtedly forged, 
it is certain however, that they had real influence on the overthrow 
of Cxassus: For the terror of them had deeply poſſeſſed the minds 
of the ſoldiers, and made them turn every thing which they ſaw, o 
heard, to an amen of their ruin; ſo that, when the enemy dppeai 
in fight, they were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that they had not courage 
or ſpirit enough left to make a 12 reſiſtance. | 
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J. of R. CRragsus was deſirous, before he left Rome, to be re- 


Book IX. 


conciled to Cicero: They bad never been real friends, 


Midd479: but generally oppoſite in party; and Cicy8o's early en- 


gagements with Powygy kept him of courſe at a dif- 
tance from Ck Assus: Their coldneſs was ſtill increaſ- 


ed on account of CaT1tine's plot, of which when 
CRrassUs was, by ſome, ſtrongly ſuſpected, he charged 


| CicxRo with being the author of that ſuſpicion: They 


carried it however on both ſides with much decency, 
out of regard to Cx assus's ſon, PusLivs, a profeſſed 
admirer and diſciple of Cicero; till an accidental 


debate in the Senate blew up their ſecret grudges into 
an open quarrel. The debate was upon Gali ius, 
- whole conduct, in relation to King ProLEMY, CR assvs 
; undertook to defend, and, in that defence, made ma- 


Ep. Fam. ny ſevere reflections upon Cicero; who replied with 


4. 8 


no leſs acrimony, and gave a free vent, to that old re- 
Sentment of CRas5Us's many. injuries, which bad been 
- gathering, he ſays, ſeveral years, but lain dormant ſo 
long, that be took it to be extinguiſhed, till, from this 
accident, it burſt out into a flame. 
great joy to the.chiefs of the Senate, who highly ap- 
plauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil him with the 
Triumuirate But Pomeey laboured hard to make it 


The quarrel gave 


up; and Czsar allo by letter expreſſed his uneaſineſs 


upon it, and begged it of CiCcERo, as a favour, to be 
reconciled with CRASSUS: So that he could not hold out 


againſt an interceſſion ſo powerful, and ſo well enfor- 


; ced by his affection to young CRassVs: Their recon- 


ciliation was confirmed by mutual profeſſions of a ſin- 


- cere friendſhip for the future; and Crassvs, 10 give a 


publre teſtimony of it to the City, invited btmfelf, juſt be- 


© fore his departure, to ſup with CiceRo, who entertained 


No people were ever more ſuperſtitious than the ancient Remans. 

When Ca assus embarked his troops at Brundufium, there happen- 
ed to be a man at the port who cried Figs of Caunus to ſell, in Latin 
. Cauneas, a word which, by the manner ot pronouncing it, might 


be miſtaken for Cave ne eas, © Beware of going.” This was thought 
to be a warning from the Gods to CraSSUs not to purſue his enter- 


ptiſe. Cic. de Divin, 11. 40. 


bim 
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lim in the gardens of his [ſon-in-law Cx ASsM ES, which Ad Quint 
were upon the banks of the Tiber, and ſeem to have 4 * 

been famous for their beauty and ſituation. tt. 4. 


; : 2. 
The Contnls, Pour a and Cu assus, having reaped Midd 484. 
all the fruit which they had propoſed from the Con- 
ſulſhip, the ſecuring io themſelves the provinces which they 

wanted, were not much concerned about the choice of 

their ſucceſſors ; ſo that, after poſtponing the election 

to the end of the year *, they gave way at laſt to 

their enemy, L. DomtTivs AuevxoBARBUS, being con- 

tent to have joined with him their friend, Aepivs 
CLavpivs PuLcnek, 1 5. 

» CictRo, being a great part of the ſummer of this year in the Midd. 483. 
country, put the laſt hand to his piece on the Complete Orator, This Ep. Fam. 
admirable work remains entire, a bending monument of Ciczzo's 9 1. 9. 
and abilities ; which, while it exhibits to us the idea of a Perfect Ora- 
tor, and marks out the way by which Ciczro formed himſelf to that 
character, explains the reaſon-likewiſe why no body has ſince equalled 
him, or ever will. till there be found again united, what will hardly 
be found in any ſingle man, the ſame induſtry and the ſame parte. 

He returned to Rome about the middle of November, to aſſiſt at Mi- Ad Att. 4. 
Lo wedding, who married FausTa, the daughter of SyLLa the 1 3. E 5.8. 
Dictator, a rich and noble lady, with whom, as ſome writers ſay, he 


found SALLUsT the hiſtorian in bed not long after, and had him ſoundly 
laſhed, before he diſmiſſed him. | 


S 


Cicenxo defends, in the Senate, the intereſis of Ck ASus 
abſ-nt, and enters into a correſpondence and. intimacy 0 
friendſhip with Cis8ar. Unprecedented knavery ofthe 
Conſuls and Conſular candidates. The Tribunician can- 
didates do hon ur to CaTo's virtue. Cicero defends 
ſeveral perſons accyſed ; and, among the reſt, VArixi- 
us : In juſtification of this, and of the whole change of . 
his political conduct, he writes a long letter to Lxx r u- 
LUS SPINTHEA. _ 


RASSUS had been gone but a very little time; Y. of R. 
LA when he was attacked in the Senate by his ene- ae Pc 
| -&8 mies: 5. 


A 
| 


1 8 Book IX. 


Y. of k. mies: Their deſign was, probably, to revoke his com- 
699: miſſion *, or at leaſt abridge it of the power of mating 
war upon the Parthians : But Cicxo exerted himſclf ſo 
ſtrenuouſſy in his defence, that he baffled their — 4 


alter a warm conteſt with the Conſuls themſelves, 


vera of the Conſular Senators,” He gave Cr as8us an ac- 
Sunt of the debate by the following | letter : 


To Maxgvs Licinivs Cr avs. 


«6 | am perſuaded that all your friends have ay rg 


ed you of the zeal with which I lately both defended 
and promoted your dignities : as indeed it was too 
warm and too conſpicuous to have been paſſed over 


in ſilence. The oppoſition I met with from the Con- 
ſulg, as well as from ſeveral others of Conſular rank, 


was the ſtrongeſt I ever encountered : And you muſt 
now look upon me as. your declared advocate upon 


all occaſions where your glory is concerned. Thus 


haye 1 abundantly compenſated' for the intermiſſion 
of theſe goed offices, which the. friendſhip between us 
had lang given you a right to claim; but which, by a 
variety of attidents, have lately been ſomewhat interrupt- 
ed. There never was a time, believe me, when I wanted 
an inclination to cultivate your efteem, or promote your in- 
tereſt. Though, it muſt be owned, a certain ſet of 
men *, who are the bane of all amicable intercourſe, 
and who envied us the mutual honour that reſulted 


from ours, have, upon ſome occaſiofs, been ſo un- 


happily ſucceſsful, as to create a coolneſs between 


us. It has happened AN (what I rather wiſh- 


0 ed 


5 Manutius i is of this opinion. 


» He means, 1 preſume, thoſe whom he often tiles THE Hoxesr: 


IE 


< « How effeQually ſoever Cicero might have ſerved Cxassus 
the occaſion to which this letter 8 s moſt certain his 

1803 offices did not proceed from a principle of Trend. It is ex- 

tremely probable indeed, that his ſupporting the canſe of n 

in the Senate is one of thoſe inſtances of our author's ſubjection, of 

which he complains” in ſome of his letters: And that it was en- 

tirely in compliance with the inclinations of Czar and wi 

: s 
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ed than expected) that I have found an opportunity, 
* when even your affairs were in the moſt proſperous 
train, of giving a public teſtimony, by my fervices 
to you, that I always moſt hncerely preſerved the 
* remembrance sf our former amity. The truth is, I 
„% have approved myſelf your friend, not only to full 
** conviction of your family in particular, but of all 


| 


* Rome in general: In conſequence of which, that moſt 


valuable of women, your excellent wife, together 
* with thoſe illuſtrious models of virtue and filial piety, 
your two amiable ſons, have perpetual recourſe to 
my aſſiſtance and advice: As the whole world is ſen- 
fible, that no one is more zealouſly diſpoſed to ſerve 
you than myſelf. 

Jour family-correſpondents have informed you, I 


10 


“ imagine, of what has hitherto paſſed in your affair, 


* as well as of what is at preſent in agitation. As for 
„ myſelf, / entreat you to do me the juſtice to believe, that 
* It was not any ſudden flart of inc inuti u, which diſpoſed 
me to embrace this opportuntly of vindicaling your bo- 
nour : On the contrary, it was my ambition, from 1he 
« firſ moment J entered the Forum, to be ranked in the 
number of your friends. And I have the ſutisfaction 10 
* reflett, that I have never, from that time 10 ibis bour, 
* failed in the higheſt ſentiments of efteem for you ©: As I 
& doubt not you have a!wiys retained the ſame affetlionate 
regard for me, If the effects of this mutual diſpoſi- 


* with whom Caagsus was now united” - © Tt is certain that Cnas- 
sus, from the time of CaT1Ling's conſpiracy, concei ed a ſtrong 
« and laſting averſion to our author; as, on the other hand, that CI- 
« CERo, after the death of Cxassus, publiſhed an oration, in which 
he expreſsly charged him with being engaged in that conſpiracy.” 

* What credit is it poſſible to give to the profeſſions, aſſeverations. 
or even oaths, of this Saint of Dr. Middleton's canonization ? In a let- 
ter to Arricus, written ſoon after this to Cxass0s, CickRo thus 
expreſſes himſelf concerning the latter: Our friend Crawvs, they ſay, 
did not ſet out from Rome in his General's robe, 1#ith ſo much dig- 


4% nity as Paulus Amilius heretofore, though, like him, a ſecond 


* time Conſul. Oh the worthleſs man!” CrassUM quidem noſtrum 
minore dignitate aiunt protectum paludatum, quam olim zqualem L. 
PayLLUM iterum Conſulem. O hominem nequam Ad Ait. 4. 13. 
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tion have been interrupted by any little ſuſpicions, 
(for ſuſpicions only I am very ſure they were) be the 
remembrance of them for ever blotted. out of our 
hearts. I am perſuaded indeed from thoſe virtues 
which form your character, and from thoſe which | 
am deſirous ſhould diſtinguiſh mine, that our friendly 
union in the preſent conjuncture cannot but be at- 


tended with equal honour to us both. What in- 


ſtances you may be willing to give me of your eſteem, 
mult be left to your own determination: But they 
will be ſuch, 1 flatter myſelf, as may tend moſt to 
advance my dignities. For my own part, I faithfully 
promiſe the utmoſt exertion of my beſt ſervices in 
every article wherein I can contribute to increaſe 
yours. Many, I know, will be my rivals in theſe 
amicable offices: But it is a contention in which all 
the world, I queſtion not, and particularly your two 
ſons, ill acknowledge my ſuperiority. Be aſſured, 


I love them both in a very uncommon degree: 


Though I will own Pup1i.1vs is my favourite: From 
his infancy he diſcovered a ſingular regard to me; as 
he particularly diſtinguiſhes-me at this time with all 
the marks even of filial reſpect and affeQon. 

Let me deſue you to confider this letter, not as a ſtrain 


„ of unmeaning compliment, but as a ſacred and ſolemn 


covenant of friendſhip, which I ſhall moſt ſincerely and 


* religiouſly ob/erve. I ſhall now perſevere in being the 


et 


advocate of your honours, not only from a motive 
of affection, but from a principle of capſtancy : And, 
without any application on your part, you may de- 
pend on my embracing every opportunity, wherein 
I ſhall think my ſervices may prove agreeable to your 
intereſt, or your inclination. Can you once doubt 
then, that any requeſt to me for this purpoſe, either 
by yourſelf or your family, will meet with a mo 


„ punctual obſervance ? I hope therefore you will not 
% ſcruple to employ me in all your concerns, of what nature 
© 'or importance ſoever, as one who is moſt faithfully your 
** friend And that you will direct your family to ap- 
* ply to me in all their affairs of every kind, whether 


relating 


66 


6 


as 
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{+ relating to you or to themſelves, to their friends or * 
« their dependants. And be aſſured I ſhall ſpare no 
% pains to render your abſence as little uneaſy. to them 
“as poſſible. Farewell.” ' 1 25 

Cickso, whole brother QuinTus was one of Cx- 
SAR'S Lieutenants in Gaul, began now likewiſe to enter 
into a particular intimacy and correſpondence with Ca MIAdd.488. 
SAR. . QU1NTUs, to pay his court the better to his 
General, had earneſtly preſſed his brother to an union 
with 41M, inſtead of adhering ſo obſtinately to Pour, Ad Quint. 
who, as he tells him, was neither ſ fincere nor ſo gene 2.3. 
rous a friend as C SAR. TO Cæsa& therefore Ciceio, 
not diſliking the advice, wrote a letter in the familiar 
ſtile; which Cs AR anſwered with all imaginable kind - Midd. 489. | 
neſs, and the offer of every thing in which his power | i 
could ſerve him. Cic Ro, in his account of this let- \ 
ter to his brother, ſays, ** It is kind in you, and like a Ad Quint. * 

| 


brother, to preſs me to this/friendſhip ; though I am 2. 15. 
running that way apace myſelf, and ſhall do what 
e often happens to travellers, who, riſing later than 
„they intended, yet, by quickening their ſpeedy” come 
“ ſooner to their journey's end, than if they had ſet out 
earlier; ſo I, who have overſlept myſelf in my ob- 
« ſervance of this man, though you were frequently 9 
«rouſing me, will correct my paſt lazineſs, by mend- | 
te ing my pace for the future.” With regard to Ca- 
sAk's profeſſions of ſervice, he adds, Believe me, j 
* you who know me, I have from him already, what 
“ I moſt value, the aſſurance of his affection, which I 
e preſer to all the great things he offers me. In ano- | 
ther “ letter he ſays [doubtleſs with equal ſtncerity] I Ad Quint 
« lay no great ſtreſs on his promiſes, want no farther 3: 5. i 
% honours, nor deſire any new glory, and wiſh nothing 
e more but the continuance of his eſteem; yet live in ſuch 
« a courſe of ambition and fatigue, as if I were expect- 
“ing what I really do not deſire.” | ; 
But, though he made no uſe of Cxsar's generoſity 
for himſelf, yet he uſed it freely for his friends: C- 


* Particularly for Tun tus the lawyer, Ox v ius, and Cox T1. 9 


For the laſt of theſe he procured a regiment. Cicero, concerning 


Can” 
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Y. of R sAR nevertheleſs was chiding him all the while for his 
599 reſervedneſs in aſking. nb der 
_ 2 Cicero: had ſent CæSsAR a Greek poem, in three 

©" books, on the hiſtory of his Conſulſhip, and Cas ar's 

Ad Quint. Judgment upon it was, that the beginning of it was as 

2. 16. good as any thing which be had ever ſeen in that language; 

but the following lines to a certain place were not equal in 

accuracy and ſpirit. CictRo deſires therefore to know 

of his brother, wha: Cx8aR really thovght of the whole, 

.. whether the matter or the ſtile diſpleaſed bim; and begs 

- that be would tell bim the truth freely; fince, whether 

CsAR liked it or not, he ſhould not, he ſays, be a jot 

. the leſs pleaſed with himſelf. He began however ano- 

ther poem, at his brother's earneſt requeſt, to be ad- 

Ibid. 3. 1. dreſſed to CæsAR; but, after ſome progreſs, was ſo 

diſſatisfied with it, that he tore it: Yet, QuinTvs 

ſtill urging, and ſignifying, that be bad acquainted 

Cazsar with the defign, he was obliged to retume it, 

and actually finiſned an Epic Poem in honour of CASAR |! 

which: be promiſes to ſend, as ſoon as he could get a pro- 

per canveyance, that it might not be la, as QuinTvs's 

Ad Quint. zragedy of Erigone was in coming from Gaul, the only 

2.9 thing." ſays he, which had not found a ſafe paſſage, fince 
Cæsax governed that province. 

Midd. 499 In a letter, which Cictro wrote this ſummer to his 

Ad Quine, other. he tells him, that there were ſome hopes of 

2.15. an election of Magiſtrates, but thoſe uncertain ; ſome 

ſuſpicion of a Dictator, yet that not more certain ; a 

great calm in the Forum; the calm ok a City, that 


concord: That his own conduct, as well in public as 


than the tip of his ear; and his votes in the Senate ſuch 


Casxar's kindneſs to his brother QUrtwTvus, writes thus to Arricus; 
Perſpice—cum Cs ARE ſuaviſſimam conjunctionem (hæc enim me una 
ex naufragio tabula delectat) qui quidem QuinTUM meum, tuumque, 
Di boni] quemadmodum tractat honore, dignitate, gratia] non ſecus 
ac ſi ego eſſem imperator. Hibernam legionem eligendi optio delata 
commodum, ut ad me ſcribit. Hunc tu non ames? Quem ĩigitur iſto- 
tum Ad A. 4. 18. ye ” 


ag 


ſeemed to be quieted, rather by age and decay, than 


in private, was juſt what Quixrus had adviſed, ſofter 


— ee — ů— ans. Rn. « a A 
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as pleaſed: others rather than himſelf—— Thar bribery 

was never carried ſo high as at this time by the Conſular » 
candidates, MEMM1vus, CN. Dou ir ius, SCAURUS, Mes- Ad. Att. 4. 
SALA; that they were all alike; no eminence in any; for 8 & 15. 
money levelled the dignity of them all- That above eigh- 
ty thouſand pounds was promiſed to the firſt tribe; 
and money grown fo ſcarce by this profuſion of it, tat 
intereſt was riſen from four to eight per cent. 

. MeEmMmivs, and Cx. DomiTtrvs, who joined their 
intereſts, made a ſtrange ſort of contract with the Con- 
ſuls, L. DomiTius and Arrius CLaupius, which was 
drawn up in writing, and atteſted in proper form by 
many of their friends on both ſides; by which the Con- 
ſuls obliged themſelves to ſerve them with all their 
power in the enſuing election; and they on. their parts 
undertook, when elected, to procure for the Conſuls 
what. provinces th ey deſired; and gave a bond of above 
three thouſand pounds to provide three Augurs, who 
ſhould teſtify, that they were preſent at making a law 
for granting them thole provinces, when no ſuch law 
had ever been made; and two Conſular Senators, who 
ſhould affirm, that they were preſent likewiſe at paſſing 
a decree of the Senate for furniſhing the fame provinces 
with arms and money, when the Senate had never been 
conſulted about it 8 
5 MENM- 

Ambitus redit immanis. Nunquam fuit par. 1 

E © This deteſtable bargain ot torging laws and decrees at pleaſure, Midd.gor. 

in which ſa many ot the firtt rank were concerned, either as princi- | 
„ pals or witneſſes, is alledged by an ingenious French writer, as a 
« flagrant inſtance of that libertiniſm which haſtened the deſttuction of Monteſ- 
« Rome. This great Republic, of all others the moſt free and flouriſh- quiau, 
<<.ing, owed the loſs of its liberty to nothing elſe but a general defection Chap. X. 
ol its Citizens from the probity and the diſcipline of their anceſtors. ſur les cau- 
© C1cERo often foretells their approaching ruin from this very cauſe.” ſes de la 

I profeſs J ſee not the propriety of thefe expreſſions, haftening the grandeur 
deſtruction of Rome, the approaching ruin ot the Roman Citizens. Was &c. 
not Rome already totally ruined ? But by the ruin of the flate Ci cx 
ſeldom means any thing elſe but the loſs of his own influence in the go- 
vernment. To an impattial eye, was Rome in a worle condition, were 
the Roman Citizens more ruined, when fur 1us Cxsar became their 
Lord and Mafter, than they were at this ting? CiC RO himfels, * 
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Dio, lib. with the opportunity of mortifying the Conſul Domi- 


's Arrius, who, though his near relation, did not enter 
ſo fully as he expected, into his meaſures. Arrius 
never changed countenance, nor loſt any credit by the 
diſcovery ; but his Collegue Dom1Trtus, who affected 


and MgMm1vs, now grown deſperate, reſolved to pro- 
mote the general diſorder, and the creation of a Dicta- 
wes cit; 1 

Qx1NTvs ſent his brother word from Gaul, that it 
was reporter! there, that be was prefent at this contract: 
Ad Quint. But Cicero aſſures him that it was falſe; and that the 
3 '-' bargain was of ſuch a nature, as MEMM1Us had opened 
it to the Senate, that na honeſt man could have been pre- 
ſent at it. The Senate was highly incenſed ; and, to 
check the inſolence of the parties concerned, paſſed a 
decree, that their conduct ſhould be enquired into by what 
they called a private or filent judgment; where the ſen- 
tence was not to be declared till after the election, yet. 
ſo as to make void the election of thoſe who ſhould be 
found guilty : This they reſolved to execute with ri- 
gour, and made an allotment of Judges for that purpoſe : 
| But ſome of the Tribunes were prevailed with 70 inter- 
Ad Att. 4. poſe their negative, on pretence of hindering all inquifitions 
16. not ſpecially authorized by the People. @ + 

The candidates however were all publickly impeach- 
ed by different proſecutors, and the City was now in a 
Ad Quint. great ferment about them; fince, as CIcxko ſays, either 
3-2 rhe men or the laws muſt neceſſarily periſh ; yet they will 
ti. all, ſays he, be acquitted ; for trials are now managed ſo 


ſhall ſee preſently, intimates that a DicTaTo@R was really wanted; 
[but then he muſt be a Dicrarox, who would fo regulate matters, 
that Cicxxo might reſume his former dignity. ] 

Vide. ſup. p | | 
— and brother-in-law) for his avowed enemy, as we haye formerly ſeen. 


ture 


Y. of R. Memwivs, finding ſome reaſon to diſlike his bargain, 
699. reſolved to break it, and, by PourEv's advice, gave 
an account of it to the Senate. Pomerty was pleaſed 


* ros, and willing likewiſe to take ſome revenge on 


the character of a patriot *, was extremely diſconipoſed; 


corruptiy, that no man will ever be condemned for the fu- 


b Cx84ax had the honour to have this worthy patrior (CaTo's friend 
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ture, unleſs for murder. But Q Sc vol a, one of the 
Tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify them, 
by reſolving to hinder any election of Conſuls during 
his Magiſtracy, in which he perſevered, and by his au- 
thority — all the Aſſemblies convened for that pur- 
poſe. he Tribunician candidates however were re- 
markably modeſt this year: For they made an agree- Ibid. 15 & 
ment among themſelves, which they all confirmed by 16. 
an oath, that, in proſecuting their ſeveral intereſts, they ca 
would ſubmit their conduct to the judgment of CaTo, and . 
depofit four thouſand pounds apiece in his bands, to be for- 
feited by thoſe whom he ſhould condemn of any irregular 
practice. If the election proves free, lays CicERo, as it 
1s- thought it will, Caro alone can do more than all the 
Laws and all the Judges. 9 
A great part of this year was taken up in public tri- Ad Att. 4. 
als: SurrEN AS and C. Cx ro, who had been Tribunes 15, & 16. 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of July, 
for violence and breach of peace in their Magiſtracy, and 
both acquitted : But Pgocil ius, one of their collegues, 
vas condemned for killing a Citizen in his own houſe : 
FW hence we are to collect, ſays Cictro, that our Areopa- 
gites value neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts againſt the State, nor the whole Republic a 
ruſb : We muſt not murder a man indeed in his own houſe, 
though that . might be done moderately, fince twen- 
—— acquitted PROCILIUS, when twenty-eight condemn- 
ed bim. | | 
Cicero had no concern in theſe trials; yet he was 
continually employed in others through the reſt of this 
ſummer. He defended Messius, one of Cxasar's 
Lieutepants, who came from Gaul on purpoſe to take bis Ad Att. 4. 
trial : Then Da usus, accuſed of prevaricating, or be- 15. | 
traying a cauſe which he had undertaken to defend; of _ _ 8 
. which he was acquitted by a majority only of four voices. ibid. 3. f. 
After that VaTinius, the laſt year's Prætor, and El- 
Lt1vs SCAURUS, one of the Conſular candidates, . accuſed 
of: plundering; the province of Sardinia ; and about the 
ſame time likewiſe his old friend Cx. Pi.ancivs, who 
had entertained him ſo generouſly in his exile, and, 


being 


| 
| 
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T. of R. being nov choſen Ædile, was accuſed by a diſappoint- 
699. ed competitor, M. Lattrens:s, of bribery and corrup- 


tion. All theſe were acquitted ; but the ofations for 


them are loſt, except that for Pl AxcIUB. 
The reaſons which induced Cicero: to defend Va- 
rid ius, who had been one of his fierceſt enemies, and 


Vid ſup againſt whom he had made that bitter “ jnve&ive be- 


P. 217. fore mentioned, we ſhall find in the following letter 
from the Orator to his friend LyNTuLus; a moſt cu- 
rious piece, where he gives us his own picture at ful} 
length as a patriot and politictan. We have already had 

Supra,229 him admirably well drawn by himfelf as a ca/arf in 
points of religious ſcruple. | x 


* 


2 | To LrnTuLvs, 
Lib. I. Ep. | 


9. Ed. «© — Though I had much rather you ſhould gain 


yo. & experience by my misfortunes than your own, yet it 
Let. XVII. affords me ſome confolation under your preſent dif- 
Melmotb. appointtnent ', that you have not paid {6 ſevere a 
„ fine as I did for being taught the little dependence 
<« there is upon the profeſſions of the world. A reflec- 
<« tion this, which may very properly ſerve as an in- 
„ troduCtion to the account you require of the motive 
„of my late tranſactions. . . | 

* You are informed then; it ſeems, that l am recoh- 
« ciled with CæsA&N and Arrius: A ſtep, you aſſure 
me, you do not diſapprove. Rut you are at a loſs to 
« gueſs what reaſons could indiice me to appear at the 
« ttial of VaTitivs, not ly as an adVocare, but as 
© a witneſs in his favour *. 


* N. B. This is the lettet above referred to, p. 217. * 
1 In not obtaining a commiſſion to replace Prol ux on his t : 
* A very learned and polite author, [ Dr. Middleton} whoſe juſt ef- 
teem for C1ctxo's writings has betrayed him yen into ſome partia- 
ty towards his actions, acknowledges that * the defence of Var ixus 
gave a plauſible handle for ſome cenſutes upon Cicero.” The 
truth of it is, the cenſure was more than p/aufible : For nothing eet- 
tainly could diſcover more meanneſs of ſpirit than thus, in compliance 
with thoſe in power, not only to defend Var ix ius as an advocate, but 
to bear public teſtimony like wiſe to his general good contdu?. 
' cleareſt 


o ſet this matter in the 
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+. cleareſt light, it will be neceſlary to trace back the 


* motives of my conduct to their original ſource. Let 
me obſerve then, my LenTuLus, that, when I was 
recalled from exile by your generous offices, I con- 
ſidered myſelf as reſtored, not only to my friends 
and to my family, but to the Commonwealth in ge- 
„ neral, And as you had a right to the beſt returns 
of my affection, . and gratitude for the diſtinguiſhed 
part you acted in that affair, fo I thought there was 
* ſomething more than ordinary due from me to my 
Country, which had ſo ſingularly co-operated with 
| you upon this occaſion. I often took an opportunit 
«+ during your Conſulate, of publickly declaring theſe 
„my ſentiments in the Senate: As I always, you well 
know, expreſſed myſelf to the ſame purpoſe in our 
private converſation. Nevertheleſs I had many rea- 
* ſons at that time to be highly diſguſted. I could not, 
| * in truth, but obſerve the diſguited malice of ſome, 
| and the coolneſs of others, when you were endea- 
| vouring to procure a decree for reſtoring the inſcrip- 
| „tion of that honourable monument of my public ſer- 
*. vices, which had been erected by the Senate. But 
it was not only in this inſtance, that thoſe who had 
many obligations to concur in your good offices to- 
*« wards me, acted a part I had little reaſon to expect. 
| They looked indeed with much ungenerous indiffer- 
ö ** ence on the cruel outrage which was offered to my 
brother and myſelf under our own roof; and the eſ- 
timate they made, in purſuance of the Senate's or- 
der, of the damages I had ſuſtained by theſe acts of 
| violence, was far unequal to my real loſs. This laft 
article of their injuſtice, though leaft indeed in my 
concern, I could not but very ſenſibly feel amidſt the 
general wreck of my fortunes. But, though theſe 
a mortifying marks of their diſpoſition towards me 
„ were much too notorious to eſcape my obſervation, 
ö they could not efface the more agreeable impreſſions 
* of their former friendſhip. For this reaſon, notwith- 
* ſtanding thoſe high obligations I had to Po EY, of 
* which you yourſelf were witneſs, and have often 
66 men- 


Vid. ſup. 
p. 217. 
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mentioned; notwithſtanding alſo the affection and 
eſteem which I always entertained for him, yet I ſtil! 


firmly adhered to my political principles; nor ſuf- 
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us ; and 


fered theſe conſiderations of private amity to influ- 
ence me in favour of his public meaſures. Accord- 


ingly, when VATIxIus (who at the trial of P. Sex- 


Tus was examined as a witneſs againſt him) inti- 
mated that Cz=sar's ſucceſſes had reconciled me to 
his party, | told him, in the preſence of PourkEv, 


that | preferred the fate of Bizur vs, unhappy as he 


might eſteem it, to all the ſplendid triumphs of the 
mott victorious general. I aſſerted likewiſe upon 
another occaſion (and aſſerted too in the hearing of 
PowPEY) that the ſame perſons who confined BIB u- 
Lus to his houſe had driven me from mine. Indeed 
the whole ſeries of thoſe interrogatories, which I put 


to VarIxIus at this trial, was entirely deſigned as 


an inveQive againſt his Tribunate : And I particular- 
ly expoſed, with much freedom and indignation, his 
contempt of the auſpices, his corrupt diſtributian of 
foreign kingdoms, together with the reſt of his vio- 


lent and illegal proceedings. But it was not only 


upon this occaſion that I ſpoke thus unreſervedly : I 
frequently -avowed my ſentiments with the ſame re- 
ſolute ſpirit in the Senate. Thus, when Marcet- 
Linus and PHriLieeus were Conſuls, I carried a mo- 
tion, that the affair of the Campanian lands ſhould 
be referred to the re- conſideration of a full Houſe on 
the fifteenth of May following. Now tell me, my 
friend, could I poſſibly have made a Bolder or more 
formidable attack upon this party? Could I poſſibly 
have given a more convincing evidence that I had 
not departed from my old principles, notwithſtand- 
ing all I bad formerly ſuffered for their fake? The 
truth of it is, this motion greatly exaſperated not on- 


I M. B. This letter was written two years aſter the trial of SexTr- 
haps Cicero never ſaid what he here to have 


ſaid, That he preferred the glory of BiBuLvs to the glory of Pow- 


* 46 


to ſpeak ſo. 


PEY and that of CSR, &c.“ I cannot think he had the boldneſs 
(43 ly 


„ 
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e ly thoſe whom it was reaſonable to expect it would 
* offend, but others upon whom I did not imagine it 
„would have had any ſuch effect. Pour, ſoon at- 
* ter this decree had paſſed, ſet forward upon his ex- 
pedition into Sardinia and Africa, without giving me 
the leaſt intimation of his being diſguſted. In his 
* way thither he had a conference with CæsAA at Lu- 
ca, who made great complaints of this motion. He 
had before, it ſeems, been informed of it by Cr as- 
sus at Ravenna, who took that opportunity of in- 
cenſing him againſt me. And it appeared afterwards, 
that Powegy was much diſſatisfied upon the ſame 
account. This I learnt from ſeveral hands, but par- 
*« ticularly from my brother, who met him in Sardinia 
* a few days after he had left Luca. Pomeer told 
* him he was extremely glad of that accidental inter- 
„view, as he wanted much to talk with him. He 
began with ſaying, that, as my brother flood engaged © 
for my conduct, he ſhould expect him to exert all his 
* -endeavours to influence me accordingly. PoE 
then proceeded very warmly to remonſtrate againſt 
my late motion in the Senate, reminding my brother 
of his tervices to us both, and particularly of what 
had paſſed between them concerning Czsa«'s edicts, 
and of thoſe aſſurances, he ſaid, my brother had 


«c 
<6 
os 
cc 
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himſelf was a witneſs, that the ſteps ie had formerly 
taken for procuring my recall were with the full con- 
ſent and approbation of CSsAR. Upon the whole 
*© therefore, he intreated him, if it were either not in 
* my power or my inclination to ſupport the intereſt 
and dignity of the latter, that he would at leaſt pre- 
vail with me not to oppoſe them. The account which 


«6 


my brother gave me of this converſation, together 


m « This alludes to thoſe engagements which Qu tvrus Crcero Melm. 


« entered into in behalf of his brother, in order to induce Pomyry 
eto favour his recall from baniſhment. And it appears by what fol- 
* lows, that he promiſed, on the part of Cict ko, an unlimited reſig- 
nation to the meaſures of that ambitious chief,” 


Vol. VI. Ha & with 


given him of the meaſures I would purſue with re- 
** bpe&t to that article. He added, that my brother 
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V. of R.“ with a meſſage I had before received from Poux 


Melm. 


by*V1BuLL1vs,,to requeſt that I would not proceed 
any farther in the affair of the Campanian lands till 
his return, threw me into a very ſerious train of re- 
„ flections. I could not but think, after having per- 
formed and ſuffered ſo much for my Country, that I 
might now at leaſt be permitted to conſider what was 
due to gratitude and to the honour of my brother: 


And, as I had ever conducted myſelf with integrity 


© towards the Republic, I might be allowed, 1 hoped, 
eto act the ſame honeſt part in my more private con- 


&«  nections *. 


„Puring the time I was engaged in theſe votes, and 
„ other proceedings with which PoE appeared thus 


«diſſatisfied, I. was informed of what paſſed in the 


« converſation of a ſet of men, whom you will now 
« gueſs without my naming them. This party, tho 


they approved of my public meaſures, as being agree- 
able to what had ever been their profeſſed ſentiments, 


„ were yet ſo ungenerous as to expreſs great ſatisfacti- 
on in beheving, that my conduct would by no means 
5 pleaſe Pome, at the ſame time that it would high- 
„ly exaſperate Cæs AR. Well might I reſent, indeed, 


Had Cxsar and Pour x indeed been never ſo much his real 
« friends. no conſiderations of amity ought to have prevailed with him 
* to have acquieſced in a ſcheme which was contrary to the ſentiments 


of all the real patriots of the Republic, and contrary likewiſe to his 


« own: A ſcheme which ke himſelf tells Arricus was formed for the 
« deftruQtion of the Commonwealth. Ad Att II. i 7. Had he attend- 
« ed to the indiſputable maxim which he himſelf Fs down in one of 


* his Philoſophical Treaties, it would have decided at once the con- 


duct which became tim to obſerve upon an occaſion where private 


« friendſhip intertered with more extenſive obligations: Hæc prime |, 
« lex in amicitia ſanciatur (lays he) ut negue rogamus res turpes, nec 


« faciamus rogati. But the truth of it is, private friendſhip was not 
« concerned in the caſe : For he well knew that neither Pomyzy nor 
„% CæsAR had any attachments to him of that kind. It was fear alone 
« that determined his reſolution: And having once already ſuffered in 
« {what he called] the cauſe of liberty, he did not find himſelf diſpoſed 
& to be twice a martyr. The aukward manner, however, in which he 
« attempts to juſtify himſelf throughout this letter, very evidently 
„ ſhews, how impoſſible it is to bid farewell to integrity with a good 
1% grace.“ 


cc ſo 
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o injurious a treatment; but much more when I ſaw 
them, even before my face, maliciouſly encouraging 
« and careſling my avowed enemy :— Mine do 1 call 


„him? rather let me. fay an enemy to the laws and 


« tranquillity of his -Country, and to every character 
of worth and virtue amongſt us. | 


„Their male volence, however, had not the effect 


« intended,' and it could not warm me into thoſe tranſ- 
* ports of indignation, of which my heart is now, in- 
« deed, no longer ſuſceptible. On the contrary, it only 
« induced me to examine my ſituation in all its various 
* circumſtances and relations, with the greateſt coolneſs 
and itmpartiality: The proceſs and reſult of which I 
* wilt lay before you in as few words as I am able. 
4 There have been times, as experience no leſs than 
« hiſtory has taught me, When the power of the Com- 
monwealth was 11 worthleſs and wicked hands. In 
+ fuch'a conjuncture, no hope of intereſt (which I have 
at all times moſt heartily condemned) nor fear of dan- 
„ger (which upon ſome occaſions, however, has influ- 
enced'the greateſt minds) ſhould prevail with me to 
© co-operate in their meaſures : No, not though I were 
attached to them by the ſtrongeſt ties of 3 
and gratitude. But, when a man of Pour E v's di 
tinguiſhed character preſides over the Republic, , 
man who has acquired that eminence of power an 
* honour by the moſt heroic actions, and the moſt ſig- 
nal ſervices, I could not imagine it would be imputed 
to me as a levity of diſpoſition, if in ſome few in- 
ſtances I declined a little from my general maxims, 
" is complied with his inclinations ?. But my juſti- 
„ fication, 
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0 „Ct E xo's compliance can by ho means be conſidered i in the fa- Mela, 


„ yourable light wherein he here repreſents it; but was in reality a 
confeſſion moſt injurious to his honour. - It is certain likewiſe. that 
* it was not from any advantageous opinion of Powety's political cha- 
© raQter and deſigns that he was induced to fall in with his meaſures. 
* On the contrary, C1ctrxo moſt undoubtedly had no eſteem for him: 

* And as to his political views, he ſaw and acknowledged, long before 
the date of this letter. that they were turned on the deſtruction of 
the — Oponoſeperrus (ſays he in one epiſtle to ATT1cus) 


' Tupamda ovoxivaGglar ; as in as Written upon the breaking out 
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Y. of R. % fication, I thought, would till riſe in its ſtrength, 


699. 


* hen it ſhould be remembered that I favoured his 
« credit and dignity even from the earlieſt part of my 
„ life ; as | particularly promoted them in my Prætor- 


*Vid. Vol. ſhip “ and Conſulate f: When it ſhould be remem- 


V. p. 31 


T P. 390. 


+ bered, that he not only aſſiſted me with his vote and 


„ his influence in the Senate during my adverſity, but 
&« joined his counſels and his efforts with yours, for the 


«ſame generous purpoſe : In a word, when it ſhould 


&c be remembered, that he has no other enemy in the 
& whole Commonwealth except [CLopivs] the man who 
e is my profeſſed adverſary. In conſequence of | theſe 
+ ſentiments it was abſolutely neceſſary for me, you 
<« ſee, to unite with Cæs AR, as one who was joined in 
<« the ſame views and the ſame intereſt. His Friemaſhip 
& likewiſe, which you are ſenſible my brother and 1 
<« have long ſhared, together with his humane and ge- 


v nerous-diſpolition, which. I have abundantly experi- 


„ enced both by his late letters and his good offices to- 
« wards me, contributed greatly to confirm me in theſe 
<«< reſolutions. To which I, muſt add, that the Com- 
% monwealth in general ſeemed to be moſt ſtrongly 
« averſe from giving any oppoſition to theſe extraordi 
% nary men; more eſpecially after CæsAR had per- 
& formed ſuch glorious exploits for the honour of his 
% 'country. But what had a ſtill farther and very pow- 
<« erful weight in my deliberations, was PoE 's hav- 


ing engaged his word for me to Cæ NR, as my bro- 


* ther had given the ſame aſſurances to Power. 


% PLarTo, I remember, lays it down as a maxim in 


“ his divine writings, that the people generally mo- 
<< del their manners and their ſentiments by thoſe of the 
„ 'great :” A maxim which at this juncture, I thought, 
« metited my particular attention, I was convinced 
«* indeed of its truth, when I reflected on the vigorous 


40 of the civil war, he calls him hominem anoMlunwralo, a man utterly 
a unacquainted with the arts of government.” 24d oft, Il. 17. VII 
10. | 


ec reſo- 
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X. © reſolutions which were taken in the Senate on the 

th, | © memorable nones of December: And it ſeemed no f 
his wonder ſo noble a ſpirit ſhould N in that Aſſem- f 


ny | © bly, after the animating example I had Jr" them 4 
or- © upon my firſt entering on the Conſular office. I re- 
m- collected alſo, that, during the whole time which in- 
nd | © tervened between the expiration of my Conſulſhip 
_-_ and that of CæsAR and BI BUUuUs, when I ſtill retain- 
he ed a very conſiderable authority in the Senate, all the 
11d © better part of the Republic were united in their ſen- 
the & © timents. On the other hand, about the time you 
ho © took poſſeſſion of your government in Spain, the Com- 
eſe | © monwealth' could not ſo properly be ſaid to be under 
_ the adminiſtratian of Conſuls as of infamous bqrterers 
in of provinces *, and the mean vaſſals and miniſters of 
wp * ſedition, It was then that diſcord and faction ſpread 
11] © through all ranks amongſt us: And I was marked 
ge- © out as the victim of party and rage. In this critical 
ri- © ſeaſon however, not only every man of worth, but 
to- the greater part of the Senators, and indeed g/l Ita- 
* ly in general, roſe up with remarkable unanimity in my 
m- © cay/e*. What the event proved, | forbear to men- 
ply tion; as in truth it is to be imputed to a complica- 
di: © tion of errors and artifices. But this J will fay, it 
er- © was not forces, ſo much as leaders to conduct them, 
his that were wanting to me in this criſis. I muſt add, 
WW. © that whatever cenſure may juſtly fall on thoſe who 
ay. © refuſed me their aſſiſtance, moſt certainly they who 
ro- © firſt promiſed it, and then deſerted me, are not leſs 
to be blamed*. In a word, if ſome of my friends 


in may 


the » Piso and Gapinius. Vid. ſupra, p. 134. ö 
ht, | 1 A ſtrange, that, being thus defended, he ſhould nevertheleſs be 
aniſhed. | 
In this number was PowPey himſelf, who, though he had giv- Melm. 
Ou + en Cicero the moſt folemn affurances that he would at the hazard 
of his life protect him againſt CLopivs, yet, when afterwards our 
tet author ſolicited the execution of this promiſe, he abſolutely refuſed 
III. * to concern himſelf in the affair. Ad Arr II. 20. X. 4. It ſeems alto- Via. ſupr, 
* gether unaccoufitable, that Cicero ſhould be ſo injudicious as to p. 142, 
>fo- 8 3 touch 
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, 6 may well be reproached for the timid though ſincere 


* counſels they gave me, how much more ſevere muſt 
te their condemnation prove, who artfully alarmed me 
6 with their pretended fears? Let it be noted at the 
« fame time to my honour, that, zealous as my fellow 
“ Citizens ſhewed themſelves to riſe up in the defence 
te of a man who had formerly ſtood forth in theirs, yet 
% I would not ſuffer them to be expoſed (unſupported 
„ as they were by thoſe who ought to have been their 
* protectors) to the barbarous inſults of lawleſs banditii. 
$ On the contrary, I rather choſe the world ſhould 
* judge, by the power of my friends in recalling me 
« from my exile, what their honeſt humanity could 


have effected, had I permitted them to have drawn 


* 


“ their ſwords to prevent it. 
Fou were ſenſible of this general zeal in my favour, 
te when you undertook my cauſe : And you not only 


_ * encouraged but confirmed it by your influence and 


Vige ſupr. 
217&221. 


6c i * 
experienced. 


* authority, I ſhall always moſt willingly acknowledge, 
te that you were aſſiſted upon this . 45 by ſome of 
* the moſt conſiderable perſons in Rome; who, it muſt 
„ be owned, exerted themſelves with much greater 
“ vigour in procuring my return, than in preventing 
my baniſhment ; And had they perſiſted in the ſame 
* reſolute diſpoſition, they might have recovered their 
« own authority at the ſame time that they obtained 
* my reſtoration. The ſpirits, in truth, of the Ariſto- 
** cratical part of the Republic were at this time great- 
ly raifed and animated by the inflewble patriotiſm 
« of your conduct during your Conſulſhip, together 
e with PoupEv's concurrence in the ſame meaſures, 
*© Casar hkewiſe, when he ſaw the Senate diſtinguiſh- 
ing his glorious actions by the moſt fingular and un- 
« precedented honours, joined in adding weight to the 


touch upon a circumſtance that deſtroys the whole force of his apo- 
„ logy ; ſo far, I mean, as he intended to juſtify his conduct by his 
* friendſhip to Pomrey. For it exceeds all power of credulity to ima- 
«« gine, that he could really be influenced by a motive of that kind with 
reſpect io a man whoſe inſincerity he had ſo lately and fo ſeverely 


* 


“ autho” 
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„authority of that Aſſembly. Had theſe happy cir- 
e cumſtances therefore been rightly improved, it would 
« have been impoſſible for any ill-deſigning Citizen 
« to have violated the laws and liberties of the Com- 
« monwealth. But let me entreat you to reflect a mo- 
« ment on the ſubſequent conduct of my political aſſo- 
„ ciates. In the firſt place, they ſcreened from pu- 
4 niſhment that infamous intruder on the matron- myſ- 
* teries, who ſhewed no more reverence for the awful 
ceremonies of the Goddeſs, in whole honour theſe 
« facred folemnities are celebrated, than for the chaſti- 
« ty of his three ſiſters. And thus, by preventing 4 


4 % 1 — * 
— 


% worthy Tribune of the People from obtaining that“ Miro. 


juſtice upon Cłobius which he endcavoured to pro- 
« cure, they deprived future times of a moſt ſalutary 
« example of chaſtiſed ſedition. Did not they ſuffer 
© likewiſe that monument, that . glorious monument, 
* which was erected, not indeed with the ſpoils I had 
gained in foreign wars, but by the generoſity of the 
Senate for my civil ſervices ; did they not moſt ſhame- 


4 fully ſuffer it to be inſcribed with the name of the 


< cruel and avowed enemy of his Country ©? Obliged 
% moſt certainly I am to them for having reſtored me 
to the Commonwealth: But I could wiſh they had 
conducted themſelves, not only like phyſicians whoſe 
* views terminate merely in the health of their pati- 
«« ents, but like the Alipre * allo, who endeavour to 
« eſtabliſh the ſpirits and vigour of thoſe. under their 
care. Whereas they have acted with regard to me, 
* as APELLES did in relation to his celebrated picture 
of Venus; they have finiſhed one part of their work 


* « After the ſuppreſſion of CatiLine's conſpiracy, the Senate 
« decreed that a temple ſhould be erected to LIBER T, as a public 
monument of* their late happy deliverance. This temple was railed 
« at the foot of mount Palatine, near Cicero's houſe. And as the 
* inſcription fixed thereon undoubtedly mentioned C1 cr ro with honour, 
« CLopius eraſed thoſe words, and placed his own name in their 
ſtead.” Melmoth from Manutius. 


t *« The Alipte were perſons who prepared the athletic combatants Melm, 


by unctions, and other proper methods, fur readeriag them vigorous 
* and aGlive in their gynunaſtic exerciſes,” — | 


S 4 « with 
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with great ſkill and accuracy, but left all the reſt a 
mere rude and imperfect ſketch. _ . 

In one article, however, | had the ſatisfaction to 


diſappoint my enemies. They imagined my baniſh- 


ment would have wrought the ſame effect on me, 
which they falſe'y ſuppoſed a calamity of a like kind 
produced formerly in Qu3znTus MgTELLUs. This 


excellent perſon, whom I look upon to have been a 


man of the greateſt fortitude and magnanimity * of any 
in his time, they repreſented as broken and diſpirited 
after his return from exile. . But if broken he really 
were, it could not be the effect of his adverſity, as 
it is certain he ſubmitted to his ſentence without the 
leaſt reluctance, and lived under it, not only with 


indifference, but with chearfulneſs. The truth is, 


no man ever equalled him in the ſtrength and he- 
roiſm of his mind: No, not even the celebrated Max- 
cus Scauxus © himſelf. Nevertheleſs, ſuch as they 
had heard, or at leaſt choſe to imagine MeTsLLus to 
have been, they figured me to themſelves: Or, if 
den indeed, even yet more abject. The reverſe, 

owever, proved to be the caſe: And that general 
concern which the whole Republic expreffed at my 
abſence, inſpired me with more vigorous ſpirits than 
I had ever before enjoyed. The truth is, the ſentence 
of baniſhment againſt MR Us was repealed by a 
law propoſed only by a ſingle Tribune of the People : 
Whereas I was recalled from mine upon the motion 
of the Conſul himſelf, and by a law in which every 
Magiſtrate of Rome concurred. Let me add likewiſe, 
that each order and degree in the Commonwealth, head- 


ed by the Senate and ſupported by all Italy, zealouſly 


united in one common effort for recovering me to my 
Country *. Yet, high as theſe unexampled honours 


were, they have never elated my heart with pride, 


u As iufamous a Hypocrite and Traitor 22 oper lived. Vid. ſupra, 
28 and 31. | | 


if this was the caſe ; Whom had his ſriends to ſtruggle with, in 
order to obtain his reftoration ? | We | 


* Of 
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« or tempted me to aſſume an air which could give juſt 
4 offence even to the moſt malevolent of my encmics. 


The whole of my ambition is, not to be wanting 
either in advice or aſſiſtance to my friends; or even 


eto thoſe whom | have no great realon to rank in that 
„ number: It is this, perhaps, which has given the 
„* real ground of complaint to thoſe who view only the 
“ luſtre of my actions, but cannot be ſenſible of the 
«© pains and ſolicitude they coſt me. But, whatever 
the true cauſe may be, the pretended one is, my hav- 
* ing promoted the honours CSsAR: A circumſtance 
* which they interpret, it ſeems, as a renunciation of 
my old maxims. The genuine motives however of 
** my conduct in this inſtance are, not only what I juſt 


before mentioned, but particularly what I hinted in 


* the beginning of my letter, and will now more fully 
explain. TRL, 

“Lou will not find then, my friend, the Ariſtocrati- 
+ cal part of the Republic diſpoſed to purſue the ſame 
* ſyſtem as when you left them: That ſyſtem, I mean, 
*« which I endeavoured to eſtabliſh when I was Conſul, 
* and which, though afterwards occaſionally interrupt - 
* ed, and at length entirely overthrown, was again 
** fully reſtored during your adminiſtration. It is now, 
** however, totally abandoned by thoſe who ought moſt 
* ſtrenuouſly to have ſupported it. I do not aſſert this 


* upon the credit only of appearances, in Which it is 


** exceedingly eaſy to diſſemble : I ſpeak. it upon the 
** unqueſtionable evidence of facts, and the public pro- 
ceedings of thoſe who were ſtiled patriots in my Con- 
** ſulate. The general ſcheme of politics therefore be- 


* 
14 


ing thus changed, it is time, moſt certainly, for eve- 


ry man of prudence (in which number I have the 
“ ambition to be juſtly accounted) to vary likewiſe his 
particular plan. Accordingly, that chief and favou- 
“ rite guide of my principles, whom I have already 
“quoted, the divine PLaTo himſelf, adviſes, not to preſs 
any political point farther than is conſonant to the gene- 
* ral ſenſe of the community For methods of violence, 
* he maintains, are no more to be uſed towards one's 

| « Country 


265 
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599. 4 he tells us, he declined engaging in public affairs: 


And as he found the people of Athens confirmed 
« by long habit in their miſtaken notions of govern- 


ment, he did not think it lawful to attempt by force 


« what he deſpaired of effecting by perſuaſion. 
% My ſituation, however, is in this reſpect different 
& from PLATo's : For, on the one hand, as I have al- 
ready embarked in public affairs, it is too late to de- 


liberate whether I ſhould now enter upon them or 


not; ſo, on the other, the Roman people are by no 
means ſo incapable of judging of their true intereſts 
« as he repreſents the Athenians. © It is my happineſs 
„ indeed to be able, by the ſame meaſures, to conſult 
« at once both my own and my Country's welfare ?. 


To theſe conſiderations I muſt add thoſe uncommon 


acts of generoſity, which Cæs Ax has exerted both 
% towards my brother and myſelf: So much indeed 
„beyond all example, that even whatever had been his 
« ſucceſs, I ſhould have thought it incumbent on me 
“ at leaſt to have defended him.“ But now, diftinguiſh- 
„ ed as he is by ſuch a wonderful feries of proſperity, 
„and crowned with ſo many glorious viQories, 1 can- 
not but eſteem it a duty which I ove to the Repub- 
4 lic, abſtracted from all perſonal, obligations to him- 


« ſelf, to promote his honours as far as lies in my pow- 


4 er. And, believe me, it is at once my confeſſion and 
* my glory, that next to you, together with the other 


„ generous authors of my reſtoration, there is not a man 


» It is not very eaſy to ſee how Cicero can be juſtified, according 
to his own principles, in beiag acceſſary to the cementing an union be- 
tween Pour EY and Czsars. *© For he aſſures ATTicvs, in a letter 
« which was written at the breaking out of the civil war, that he fore- 
« ſaw the ſtorm that had been gathering to deſtroy the Republic four- 
« teen years before it fell; and calls the union of theſe ambitious chiefs, 
« ſcelerate conſenſionis fides, a wicked contederacy. To which he adds, 
« that they had upon all occaſions preferred the intereſt of their families, 
«and the advancement of their power, to the honour and welfare of 


« their country.” Plut. in vit. Pomp. Ad Att. X. 4. 


mn 
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in the world from whom I have received ſuch ami- 
cable offices. | ne 
* And now, having laid before you the principal 


motives of my conduct in general, I ſhall be the bet- 


ter able to ſatisfy you concerning my behaviour with 
reſpect to Cu Assus and VAriNius in particular ; Fer, 


as to Arrius and CæsaR, | have the pleaſure to find 


that you acquit me of all reproach. 

My reconciliation then with VATINIUsS was effect- 
ed by the mediation of PoE, ſoon after the former 
was elected Prætor. I muſt confeſs, when he peti- 
tioned to be admitted a candidate for that office, I 
very warmly oppoſed him in the Senate: But it was 
much leſs from my reſentment to the man himſelf, 
than in order to ſupport the honour and intereſt of 


Caro. Soon after this he was impeached: And it 
was in compliance with the earneſt ſolicitation of 
CææsaR that J undertook his defence, But you muſt 


not enquire why I appeared at this trial, or indeed 
at any other of the ſame kind, as a witneſs in favour 
of the accuſed, leſt I ſhould hereafter have an oppor- 
tunity of retorting the queſtion upon you. Though, 
to ſay truth, I may fairly aſk it even now : For do 
you not remember, my friend, in whoſe behalf it 
was that you formerly tranſmitted certain honoura- 
ble teſtimonials even from the utmoſt limits of the 
Roman empire? You need not ſcruple, however, to 
acknowledge the fact: For I have acted, and ſhall 
continue to aft, the ſame part towards thoſe very per- 
ſons. But to return to VaTinivs :; Beſides the rea- 
ſons | have already aſſigned, I was provoked to en- 
gage in his defence by an oppoſition of the ſame ſort 
which the paraſite recommends to the amorous ſol- 
dier in the play. The obſequious Gnatbo, you know, 
adviſes his friend the captain, whenever his miſtreſs 
endeavours to pique his jealouſy by mentioning his 
rival Phedria, to play off Pamphila upon her in re- 


turn. Thus, as J told the Judges at this trial, ſince 
certain honourable perſons,” who were formerly much 
In my intereſt, had thought fit, by many little mor- 
e tifying 
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tifying inſtances in the Senate, to careſs my avowed 
enemy before my face, I thought it but equitable to 
have a C. obius on my part, in oppoſition to the Co- 
plus on theirs. Accordingly I have, upon many oc- 
caſions, acted ſuitably to this declaration: And all 
the world acknowledges I have reaſon. oy 
„Having thus explained my conduct with regard to 
Varixius, I will now lay before you thoſe motives 
which determined me in Felpect to Cx assus. I was 
* willing, for the ſake of the common cauſe, to bury 
in oblivion the many and great injuries I had former- 
ly received from him. Agreeably to this diſpoſition, 
as we were then upan good terms, I ſhould have 
borne his unexpected defence of Gaginius (whom he 
had very lately with ſo much warmth oppoſed) if he 
bad avoided all perſonal reflections on myſelf. But 
when, with the moſt unprovoked violence, he broke 
in upon me whilſt I was in the midſt of my ſpeech, I 
muſt confeſs it raiſed my indignation : And perhaps 
I took fire ſo much the ſooner, as poſſibly there re- 
mained in my heart ſome latent ſparks of my former 
reſentment. However, my behaviour in the Senate 
upon this occaſion was much and generally applaud- 
ed. Among the reſt, | was complimented likewiſe 
by the ſame men whom I have often hinted at in this 
letter ; and who acknowledged I had rendered a very 
eſſential ſervice to their cauſe, by the ſpirit which I 
had thus exerted, In ſhort, they affected to ſpeak 
of me in public, as being now indeed reſtored to the 
Commonwealth in the beſt and moſt glorious ſenſe. 
„ Nevertheleſs, they had the malice in their private 
& converſations (as I was informed by perſons of un- 
% doubted honour) to expreſs ſingular ſatisfaction in the 
new variance that had thus happened between CR As- 
sus and myſelf: As they pleaſed themſelves with 
6 2 it would for ever throw me at a diſtance 
* from thoſe who were joined with him in the ſame in- 
« tereſt.. Pompey in the mean time employed incre- 
“ dible pains to cloſe this breach: And C=sar alſo 
„% mentioned it in his letters as an accident that gave 
him 
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« him much concern. Upon theſe conſiderations, there- 
« fore, I thought it expedient to act agreeably both to 
« the diCtates of my natural temper, and to that expe- 
« rience which I had gained by my former misfortunes. 
„In purſuance of theſe ſentiments, I conſented to a re- 
“ conciliation : And, in order to render it more con- 
« ſpicuous to the world, Cx Assus ſet out for his go- 
* vernment almoſt from under my roof: For, having 
<< invited himſelf to ſpend the preceding night with 
„me, we ſupped together in the gardens of my ſon- in- 
„ law Crass!PEs. It was for theſe reaſons that I thought 
my honour obliged me to defend his cauſe in the Se- 
« nate: And I confeſs I mentioned him with that high 
© applauſe of which, it ſeems, you have been inform- 
«ed, 
Thus I have given you a full detail of the ſeveral 
« views and motives by which I am governed in the 
« preſent conjuncture, as well as of the particular diſ- 
« poſition in which 1 ſtand with reſpect to the flender 
„ part I can pretend to claim in the adminiſtration of 
„public affairs. And, believe me, | ſhould have 
* zudged and acted in the fame manner, had I been to- 
5 tally free from every ſort of amicable biaſs. For, on 
5 the one hand, I ſhould have eſteemed it the moſt ab- 
„ ſurd folly to have attempted to oppoſe fo ſuperior a 
“force; and, on the other, ſuppoſing it poſſible, I ſhould 
yet have deemed it imprudent to weaken the autho- 
* rity of perfons ſo eminently and fo juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
e in the Commonwealth ©, Beſides, it appears to me 
4 ro 


e « Tt will per very evident perhaps from the foregoing obſerva- 
tions, that what Cicero here aſſerts could not noffibly be his real — 


* ſentiments. That it was not practicable to bring down CxsAR and 
Pour v from that height of power to which they were now arrived, 
* will not, probably, be dilputed : I hough at the ſame time it is very 
« difficult to ſet limits to what prudence and perſeverance may effect. 
„This at leaſt ſeems undeniable, that, if their power were abſolutely 
©. immovable, C:cero's conduct was in the number of thoſe cauſes 
„ which contributed to render it ſo. However one cannot but be aſ- 
* toniſhed to find. our author ſeriouſly maintaining, that. granting it 
had not been impoſſible, it would yet have been impolitic, - _ 
checke 


| 
[ 
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Y:-of R.* to be the dictates of ſound policy to act in accom- 


* modation to particular conjunctures, and not obſti- 
* nately perſevere in one invariable ſcheme, when pub- 
«lic circumſtances, together with the ſentiments of the 
« beſt and wiſeſt members of the community, are evi- 
«© dently changed. AY 

In conformity to this notion, the judieious reaſon- 
* ers on the great art of government have univerſally 
condemned an inflexible perſeverence in one uniform 
tenor of meaſures. The. ſkilt of the pilot is ſtie wn in 
% weathering the ſtorm at leaſt, though he ſhould not 
gain his port: But if ſhifting his ſails, and changing 
* his direction, will infallibly carry him into the in- 
« tended harbour, would it not be an inſtance of moſt 
„ unreaſonable tenaciouſneſs, to continue in the more 
* hazardous courſe wherein he began his voyage ? 
Thus (and it is a maxim I have often had on 
to 1nculcate) the point we ought all of us to keep in 
«© view, in our adminiſtration of the Commonwealth, 
eis the final enjoyment of an honourable repoſe; but 
* the method of ſecuring to ourſelves this dignity of 
retreat, is by having been inflexible in our intentions 
for the public welfare, and not by a poſitive perſe- 
verance in certain favourite modes of obtaining it“. 
; AS | | F p31 454 „% To 


checked theſe towering chiefs in their ambitious flight. For it is plain, 
from a paſſage already cited out of his letters to Arrius, that he 
long foreſaw their immoderate growth of power would at laſt over- 
run the liberties of the Commonwealth *. It had alr@dy indeed de+ 
* ſtroyed his own, and this too by the confeſſion of himſelf. For in a 
fetter which he writes to his brother, taking notice of the ſtrong ap- 
« plication that Pomyey had made to him to defend Gan1inivus, he 
« declares he never will comply with that unworthy requeſt ſo long as 
he retained the leaſt ſpark of liberty. But comply however he . 
« ally did: Equally, in truth, to his own diſgrace and the confutation 
of the doctrine he here advances.” Ad Q. Fr. il. 1. 

» The reaſoning which Cicero here employs is certainly juſt, 
* conſidered abſtractedly: But by no means applicable to the preſent 
*« caſe. The qQuesT1on between the Ariltocratica} party and thoſe 
* who were favourers of CæsAR and Pour, was not what road 


®* 4. e. would extioguith the deteſtable Arittocratical tyranny under which Rome 
had unhappily fallen. | 
* ſhould 


— 
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« To repeat therefore what I juſt now declared, Had I 
te been abſolutely uninfluenced by every motive of friend- 
6 ſhip, I ſhould ſtill have purſued the ſame public mea- 
« ſures in which 1 am now engaged. But when grati- 
e tude and reſentment both conſpire in recommending 
« this ſcheme of aclion to me, I cannot heſitate a mo- 
« ment in adopting it ; eſpecially ſince it appears moſt | 
« conducive to the intereſt of the Republic in general, 0 
« as well as to my own in particular. To ſpeak free- 
« ly, I act upon this principle ſo much the more fre- 
« quently, and with the leſs reſerve, not only as my 
« brother is Lieutenant under CæsAR, but as the lat- 
te ter receives the ſlighteſt action, or even word of mine 
& in his favour, with an air that evidently ſhews, that 
< he conſiders them as obligations of the moſt ſenſible 
« kind. And, in fact, I derive the ſame benefit from 
&« that popularity and power which you know he pol- 
< ſeſſes, as if they were ſo many advantages of my own. 
. The ſum of the whole in ſhort is this: I imagined I 
© had no other method of counter- acting thoſe perfi- 
„ dious defigns with which A CERTAIN PARTY were 
«* ſecretly contriving to undermine me, than by thus 
„ uniring the friendſhip and protection of the men in 
% power with thoſe internal aids which have never yet 
been wanting to my ſupport _ | | 


« ſhould be taken to the ſame end; but whether Rome ſhould be REE 
er ENSLAVED.” 

I muſt here take the liberty to differ from the ingenious and judicious | 
Gentleman, to whom I am ſo much indebted for theſe tranſlations and 
remarks, The QuzsTHo0N, at this time, does not ſeem to have been, 
whether Rome Id be FREE or ENSLAVED ; but 'wwhether Rome 
Should be under the domination of the TRIUMYTRATE, er of the bis- 
POND-MEN, the VENERABLE BENCH of ConSULARs, ſuch monſters Vid. ſupr. 
as the Consurs and Consurar canDIDATES of this year 699 ; or, p. 251. 4 
if you pleaſe, whether anarcuy ſhould prevail in the empire, or a 
GOVERNMENT BY THREE MEN. | 

There is no character in all antiquity that lies ſo open to diſco- Melm. 
very as that of Cicero, and yet there is none at the ſame time which 
** ſeems to be le generally underſtood. Had there been no other of 
* his writings extant, however, but this ſingle letter, the Patriot- cha- 

** rader, one ſhould have imagined, would have been the laſt that the 
** world would ever have afcribed to our author. lt is obſervable, (and 
| 6 it 


—<cIiO, 


3. 1 


CR 
Y. of R | | 
699 CHAP. VL 


The trial of Gaz1ntus for treaſonable conduct in King 
ProLtMY's affair. He is brought to trial a ſecond time 
For plundering his province of Syria. Cicero defends 
bim at this ſecond trial; and defends likewiſe RaB1k1- 
Us, accuſed of being an accomplice in Gaz1NIvs's trea- 
Jon. JoL1a, the daughter of CxsaR, and wife of 
Pour v, dies. Pon'rinivs fights his way to the 
Capitol in triumph. Cictro accepts, and preſently 
after refigns, a Lieutenancy under Pour EV. The elec- 
tion of new Conſuls is obftrufted by the Tribunes. A 
 defign is ſtarted to create Povmeey Dk cTATOR, but is 
quickly dropt. An Inter- regnum during the firſt fix 
months of the year 700. M. MxssALA and Cx. Do- 

_ MIT1US are choſen Conſuls. | + 


* R O's  Engliſp Hiſtorian obſerves, that the 
long and elaborate anſwer of the Patriot to his 
friend LexTuLus's. enquiry, concerning the change in 
his political conduct, was written before Ci cs de- 
fence of Gas1x1vs : Otherwiſe he would have had a 
{till harder taſt to make an apology for himſelf. 


| Midd. cob The recall of Gazinivs from his government of 


Syria had been decreed the laſt year; but he did not 


Ad Nr. return to Rome till about the end of September in the 


prefent year. He boaſted every where gn his journey 


© it is an obſervation for which I am obliged to a gentlemen, who, a- 
% midſt far more important occupations, did not retule to be the cenſur- 
** er of theſe papers) that © The principles by awhich Cict RO attempis 
« t 1715 bimſelf in this epiſtle, are ſuch as will equally defend the 
« moſt abandoned profiitution and defer tion in political condufi. Per- 
« ſonal gratitude and reſentment ; an eye to private and particular 
4 _ mixed with a pretended regard to public goed ; an attention 
* 10 a brother's advancement and farther favour ; a ſenſibility in being 
careſſed by a great man in poxwer ; @ calculation of the advantages 
derived from the popularity and credit of that great man to one's own 
perſonal jelf ; are very weak foundations indeed, to ſupport the ſu* 
6 8 of a true patiriot's charadteer. Yet theſe are the princaples 
« awbich CIO bere expreſsly avows and defends !” 


& that 
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that he was going 10 demand a triumph; and, to carry 
on that farce, continued a while without the gates, till, 
perceiving how odious he was to all within, be flole pri- 
vately into the City by night 10 avoid the diſgrace of being 
inſulted by the populace. There were three different im- 


peachments provided againſt him: The firſt, for rreaſon- 


able practices againſt the State; the ſecond, for plunder- 


ing bis province; the third, for bribery and corruption | 


and ſo many perſons offered themſelves to. be proſecu- 
tors, that there was a conteſt among them before the 
Præ tor, how to adjuſt their ſeveral claims. 

The firſt indictment fell to L. LsnTuLus, who ac- 
cuſed him the day after he entered the City, that, in 


defiance of religion and the decrce of the Senate, he 


had reſtored the King of Egypt with an army, leaving 
his own province naked, and open to the incurſions: of 
enemies, who had made great devaſtations in it. 
Ga IñNius durſt not ſhew his head for the firſt ten days, 
till he was obliged to come to the Senate, in order to 
give them an account, according to cuſtom, of the ſtate 


of his province and the troops Which he had left in it. 


As ſoon as he had told his ſtory, he was going to retire; 


but the Conſuls detained him, to anſwer to a complaint 


brought againſt him by the publicans, or farmers of the 
revenues, who were attending at the door to make it 

This drew on a debate, in which Gagwius 
was ſo urged and teized on all ſides, but eſpecially by 


CrceRo, that trembling with paſlion, and unable to 


contain himſelf, he called Ciczro a baniſhed man: 
Upon which, ſays Cicxzo, in a letter to his brother, 
nothing ever happened more honourable tome: The 
whole Senate to a man left their feats, and with a ge- 


| neral clamour ran up to his very face; while the pub- 


licans alſo were equally fierce and clamoraus againſt 


him, and the whole company behaved chemſelves jaft 


as you yourſelf would have done. 


Cicero had been deliberating. for ſome time, whe- Ad. Q.Fr, 
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ther he ſhould not accuſe Gar Nt us himſelf; but, out 3- 2 


of regard to Pour, was content to appear only as 4 
Vor. VI. T wWirneſs 
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V. of R. witneſs againſt him, and, when the trial was over, gives 
699. the following account of it to his brother. | 


» * GaBin1vs is acquitted : Nothing was ever fo ſtu. 
„pid as his accuſer L. LexTuLos; nothing fo ſordid 


s as the bench: Yet, if Pour had not taken incre- 


% dible pajns, and the rumour of a Dictatorſnip had 
not infuſed ſome apprehenſions, he could nat have 
held up his head even againſt Le VrULus: Since with 
ſuch an accuſer and ſuch judges, of the ſeventy · two, 
who ſat upon him, thirty- two condemned him. The 
* ſentence is ſo infamous, that he ſeems likely to fall 


' in the other trials; eſpecially that for plundering. 


But theres 15 no Republic, no Senate, no juſtice, no 


 < dignity in any of us: What can | ſay more of the 


% Judges? There were but two of them of Prætorian 
* rank; Dou tr tus Catv uus, who acquitted him ſo 
* forwardly, that all the world might fee it; and C. 
„Caro, who, as ſoon as the votes were declared, ran 
**. officiouſly from the bench, to carry the firſt news to 


_ $-Pomeey. Some ſay, and particularly SaLLUsT, that 
*. Fought to have accuſed him: But ſhould I riſæ my 


credit with ſuch Judges? What a figure ſhould 1 
* have made, if he had eſcaped from me?. But there 

< were other things which influenced me: Pompey 
4 would have conſidered it as a ſtruggle, not about Ga- 
+ BiNIvs's ſafety, but his own dignity :. It muſt have 
made a breach between us: We ſhould have been 
* matched like a pair of gladiatars ; as Pac1pi anus 
* with Eserninus the Samnite; he would probably 
have bit off one of my ears, or have deen reconciled 
H at leaſt with CLobius. For, after all the pains which 
© I had taken to ſerve him, when I owed nothing to 
him, he every thing to me, yet he would not bear 
* my differing from him in public, affairs, to ſay no 
2 — of it; and when he was leſs powerful than he 


is at preſent, ſnewed what power he 1 had againſt me 


* in my flouriſhing condition, why ſhould I now, when 


«] have loſt even all defire of power, when the Repub- 


*<. lic certainly has none, when he alone has all, chuſe 
J hin of all men to contend with? For that muſt bee 
been 


— 2 2 
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% been-the caſe : I cannot think that you would have 
« adviſed me to it. SaLLusT ſays, that I ought to! 
« have done either the one or the other, and in compli- 
« ment to Powpey. have defended him; who begged. ps 
« jt, of me indeed very earneſtly. a ſpecial friend 
« this Sal L usr! to wiſh me to involve myſelf in a dan- 
« gerous enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am delight- 
« ed with my middle way; and when I had given my 
« teſtimony faithfully and religiouſly,. was pleaſed to 
hear GaBintvs fay, that, if it ſhould be permitted 
« to him to continue in the City, he would make it his 
„ buſineſs to give me ſatisfaction; nor did he ſo much 
“ as interrogate me.. He gives the ſame account pe * 4. 
of this trial to his other friends; hm LxN Ts acted 16 
his part ſo ill, that people were perſuaded that be prevari- 
cated—and. that Gais eſcape avas owing 10 the inde- 
Fs 11 Py * PoMPEY and the. an of the. 
nch. 


de the time of this trial there hephrend.s terrible 
inundation of. the Tiber, which did much damage at Rome; 
many houſes and ſhops were carried away by it, and 
the fine gardens of Cicsro's ſon-in-law, Ck Assi ES, de- Ad Quint. 
noliſbed. It was all charged to the abſolution of Ga-3 7 
BIN1VS, after his daring violation of religion, and con- 
tempt of the Siby/'s books : Cictro as to it the fol- 
lowing paſlage of Homer : 2 | 


. 
$ 
= 


B As 6 in autumn Js his fury pours. 
And earth is loaden with mceſſant ſhowers; 
M ben guilty mortals break ib eternal laws, 
And Judges brib'd betray the righteous cauſe ; 
From tho deep beds be bids the rruers riſe, _ 
And opens all the Hood. 7 of t _ 
16. v. - 466. 


Mr. fer E, 


But Gapiniug's danger was not yet over: He was 
to be tried a ſecond time, for ihe plundering bis Province, 5 
where C. MRMM I Us, one of the Tribunes, was his ac- - 
cuſer, and M. Caro his judge, with whom he was not 
e. to find any favour : Por preſſed Cicero 10 

T 2 defend 
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I. of N. defend him, and would not admit of any excuſe; and 
GABIMNtus's humble behaviour in the late trial was in- 
tended to make way for PoE 's ſolicitation. Cicx- 
Ro ſtood firm for a long time: Pop EV, ſays —_ la- 


Mid. . 


\ 
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bours hard with me, but bas yet made no ores 
if 1 retain n of * euer will; | 


3 


Ob] cer ihr dire Aber ball 10 my e 
"Oferwbelm me earth. . 4. 218. 


But ee 8 e been backed by C- 


„R s earneſt requeſt, made it vain to ſtruggle any lon- 


* ger; and forced him againſt his judgment, his reſolu- 


tion, and his dignity, to defend GAV us; at a time 


when his defence at laſt proved of no ſervice to him; 


for he was found guilty by Caro, wid condemned 'of ; 


courſe to a perpetual baniſhmenti- 


The trial of C. Raprrivs 1 4 be 'of 


Equeſtrian rank; was an appendix to that of 'Gas1n1vs. 


It was one of the articles againſt Gas IN i us, that he 


had received about two millions for reſtoring King Pro- 


en, Lz; yet all his eſtate that was to be found was not 


Pro C. 


ſufficient to anſwer the damages in which he was con- 
demned; nor could he give any ſecurity for the reſt: 
In this caſe, the method was, to demand the deficien- 


cy from thoſe, through whoſe hands the management 


of his money affairs had paſſed, and who were ſuppoſed 
to have been ſharers in the ſpoil : This was charged 
upon Razirtvs, and that he had adviſed GAB IN Tus to 


undertake the” reforation of the King, and accompanied him 


in it, and was employed to ſolicit the payment of the money, 
and lived at Alexandria for that purpoſe, in the King's 
ſervice, as the public Receiver of the taxes, and wearing 
the Pallium or habit of the Country. 

| Cicsgro urged in defence of RABIRTHUSs, © that he 


Rab. 8, 9. had born no part in that tranſaction; but that his 
„ whole crime, or rather folly, was, that he had lent 
« the King great ſums of money for his fupport at 
* Rome; and ventured to truſt a prince, who, as all the 
94 world then thought, was going to be reſtored 22 ns 
1 TD autho- 


15. 
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authority of the Roman people: That the neceſſity of "= 


„ going to Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was the 


te ſource of all his miſery ; where he was forced to take 


whatever the King would give or impoſe : That it. 


e was his misfortune to be obliged to commit himſelf 


to the power of an arbitrary monarch: That nothing 
“ could be more mad, than for a Roman Knight, and 
« Citizen of a Republic of all others the moſt free, to 
© go to any place where he muſt needs be a flave to the 
« will of another; and that all who ever did fo, as Pl A- 


« To and the wiſeſt had ſometimes done too haſtily, _ 


„always ſuffered for it: This was the caſe of RAB1- 
cc 


fortunes were at ſtake, which he was ſo far from im- 
66 


proving by his traffic with that King, that he was ill 
<« and glad to run away at laſt with the loſs of all: And 
* at that very time, it was wholly owing to Casar's 
generolity, and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of an old friend, that he was enabled. to ſapport his 
* former rank and Equeſtrian digntty.—-” 
GaBinivs's trial had fo near a relation to this, and 
was therein ſo often referred to, that the proſecutor could 
not eaſily neglect the fair opportunity of rallying Cice- 
Ro for the part which he had acted in it: Memmivs 
obſerved, that the deputies of Alexandria had the ſame rea- 


ſon for appearing in behalf cf Ga Ixt Us, which Ciczro | 


had for defending him, the command of a maſter. 


RILS ; neceſſity carried him to Alexandria ; his whole 


treated by him, impriſoned, threatened with death, 


No, MemM1vs, replied Cicero, my reaſon for deſending Pro C. 
bim, was a reconciliation with him; for I am not aſhamed Rab. 12, 


to own, that my quarrels are mortal, my friendſhips immor- 
tal : And if you imagine that 1 undertook that .cauſe for 
fear of PomeEgv, you neither know Pompey nor me; for 
Pour RV would neither defire it of me againſt my will, nor 
would J, after I had preſerved the liberty of my Citizens, 
ever give up my own, 


Whatever Cicero might ſay for himſelf in the flou- Midd.zty; 


riſhing ſtile of an orator, it is certain, that he knew and 
felt his defence of Gazinrus to be, what it really waz, 
an indignity and — to him, which he was forced 
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'Y. of R. to ſubmit to by the iniquity of the times, and his en- 
gagements with Pourxy and Cæs ax, as he often la- 

8 ments to his friends in a very paſſionate ſtrain: 7 am 

Ad Q. 3.5. AM Micted, ſays he, my deareſt brother, 1 am afflifled, that 
there is no Republic, no juſtice in trials; that this ſeaſon of 

my life, which ought to flouriſh in the authority of the Sena - 

torian character, is either waſted in the drudgery of the bar, 

or relieved only by domeſtic ſtudies; that what I have ever 

been fond of from a by, | — 


lia every virtuous act and glorious ſtrife 
Fo. ſhine the firſt and bet —— © 


i wholly loft and gone; that my enemies are partly not op- 
poſed, If even defended by me ; and neither 945 I 4 
nor what I bate left free to me. | 

About this time, and while CæsAR was engaged in 

his ſecond expedition into Britain, his daughter Juri, 

Vell. Pat. Pompey's wife, died in child-bed at Rome, having 
2.47- been firſt delivered of a fon, which died alſo ſoon after 
1 6 Max. her. Her loſs was not more lamented by the huſband 
" Plut in and father, who both of them tenderly loved her, than 
Caſ. by all their common friends, and the well-wiſhers to the 
public peace, who conſidered it as a ſource of freſh 
diſturbance to the State, from the ambitious views and 

_ claſhing intereſts of the two chiefs, whom the life of 
one fo dear, and the relation of ſon and father, ſeemed 
daitherto to have united by the ties both of duty and 
Madd. 519. affection. — The jealouſies and ſeparate intereſts of the 
Triumvirs had obliged them to manage their power 


the then cuſtomary forms; but whenever that league, 
which had made them 'already too great for private- 
fubjects, ſhould happen to be diſſolved, it was thought 
that the next conteſt muſt of courſe be for dominion, 
and the ſingle maſtery of the empire. | | | 


Cs isfaid to have born the news of her death with an uncom- 


On 


mon firmneſs. Senoc. Conſel. ad Helv. p. 116. 5 


with ſome decency, and to extend it but rarely beyond 


Ld 
A - - 
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On the ſecond of November, C. Pour ixtus triumphed 
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* 


over the Allobroges : He had been Pretor when Cic RO Ad. Q.. 5. 
was Conſul, and, at the end of his magiſtracy, obtained Ad Att. 4- 


the government of that part of Gaul, which fome time 
after, provoked by oppreſſion, broke out into rebellion, 
but was reduced by the vigour of this General. For 
this ſervice he demanded a Triumph, but met with great 
oppoſition, which he ſurmounted with incredible pati- 


froely ; , all that while, according to cuſtom, in 
the ſuburbs o | 

by a kind of violence. C1ctko was his friend, and con- 
tinued in Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt him; and the Conſul 
Aeptvs ſerved him 41th all his phwer ; but Caro pro- 
ited that Po rix tus ſbould never triumph while he lived; 
though this, ſays Cic x Ro, like many of bis other threats, 
will end in nothing. The Pretor Gal A, who had been 
PontTix1ivs's Lieutenant, having procured by ſtrata- 
gem an aft of the People in bis favour, he entered the 
City in his triumphal chariot, where he was ſo rudely 
received and oppoſed in his paſſage through the ſtreets, 
that he was forced to make his way with his ſword, and 


the flaughter of many of his adverſaries. 


8 


Dio,p.120- 


ence + For he perſevered in his ſuit for five years /ucceſ- 


the City, till he gained his point at laſt 


In the end of the year Cicero conſented 10 be one of Ad Att. 4 
Powety's Lieutenants in Spain, which be began to think 18. 


convenient to the preſent flate of his affairs, and reſolved to 
ſet forward for that province about the middle of Januaty : 
But this ſeeming to give ſome umbrage to CæsAà, 
who in his letters defred him to contmue at Rome, he 
ſoon changed his mind, and reſigned his Lieutenancy : 


To which he ſeems to allude in a letter to his brother, 


where he ſays, that he had no ſtcond thoughts in what con- 
cerned C=sSar ; that he would make good his engagements 
to bim, and being entered into his Find with judg- 
week, was now attached to him by affectioͤn. | 
| The prodigious unprecedented knaveries of the Con- 
ſuls and Conſular candidates, and what followed there- 
upon, ſo retarded the elections, that the year expir 
before the State was provided with new Conſuls; and 


Ad Q. 2 
15. 


Ibid. 3. 1. 


the Tribunes, whoſe authority, while there were no 
| Ty Con- 
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T. of R. Conſuls to controul them, was in a, manner abſolute, 


did for. that reaſon, perbaps, keep off all Aſſemblies for 


. the election of  thole Magiſtrates ; But it ſeems more 
| f. obable that PEV was at the bottom of this oppo- 


:10n, having entertained the fond deſire of being ap- 
pointed Dic rA rox. He choſe however to keep him- 


Midd. 5 24 ſelf out of fight; and retired,into the country, to avoid 


the [ſuſpicion of affecting a fovereignty. which SYLLA 


Ad Quint. had made ſo odious. The rumour of a DicTaToR- 


3. 8. 


6 me. The whole affair is dreaded, but flags: 


+. SHIP, ſays C1cero, is dilagreeable to the  Honeft ; 
*© but the other things which they talk of are more 25 to 

OM+ 
% Pty flatly diſclaims it, though he never denied it to 


eme before. The Tribune Hianus will probably be 
«* the promoter: Good Gods! How filly and fond of 


* himſelf without a rival! At Pourv's requeſt I have 
6 deterred Cr assvs Juniants, who pays great regard 
« to me, from meddling with it. It is hard to know 
whether Pomrey really defires it or not; but he will 

not convince us that he is averſe to it, if Hix Rus ſtir 


| 66 ; 7 ' { je & 10 - 
Ad Quine. i the affair.” In another letter Nothing is 


et done as to the Dictatorſnip; Pour xv is ſtill ab- 
ſent; Arrius in a great buſtle; Hinrvs preparing 
to propoſe it; but ſeveral are named, as ready to in- 
terpoſe their negative: The People do not trouble 


their heeds about it; the chiefs are againſt it; I keep 


* myſelf quiet.” 


2 What theſe otber things were does not appear. Dio ſays, That 


fome of the Tribunes propoſed, that, inſtead of Conſuls, military Tri- 


 buntes with Conſular power ſhould be once again placed at the head of 


the Republic. But if by other things he meant nothing worſe than this 


N 624. pfopoſal. I cannot guets why Dr Mibolsron ſays, that Ci cxRO 


judged rightly in thinking, that there were other things, which, in the 
preſent ſituation of the Senate and the boneft, were of more dangerous 
conſequence than a Difaterſbip. Indeed the Doctor js of opinion, 
that there was no great reaſon to be afraid of a D1CTATORSHIP at 
this time. For theRseuBLIC (fays he) was in ſo great & diſorder, 
* that NOTHANG LESS' THAN. THE DicTATORIAL POWER COULD 
„ REDUCE LIT ro A TOLERABLE STATE.” [I pray the Reader to 


remember this conceſſion. ] 
II F . | The 
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for which Ca ro treated him io roughly, that he was 
almof reduced to throw up his office. Q. PoMPELUS 
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The Tribune Hia RUS“, mentioned in theſe letters, * calle 


Gd actually drop foe bints leading to s Diaatorſoip 3 I, Pi tin 


Pomp. 
Rvevs, another of the Tribunes, the grandſon of Sy. Dio. lib. 


La, and the moſt warm eſpouſer of a Dictator, was, 40. p. 147, 


by a decree of the Senate, committed to priſon ©. This 
checked all proceeding in that project: And Poetry 
himſelf, finding the greater part of the leading men 

utterly averſe to his Dictatorſhip, he yielded at laſt, 

after an Inter-regnum of fix months, that Cy Don- | 
rius CAaLvinus and M. MessaLa, two of the four » 
candidates (who, CicEtro tells us, were all alike) ſhould 

be declared Conſuls. Douirius was one of the con- Vid. ſupra. 
tractors for forging decrees, and was without doubt P-. 251 - 
ſupported in this election by the intereſt of his kinſman 

L. DomrTtT1us, the Conſul, another of the Contractors: 

As for Mæss AUA, Cictro had particularly recommend- 

ed him to Cæs4A; as appears by what he writes to 

his brother Quixrus: © As to your reckoning Mass AL a Ad Quint, 
« and Cat vixus ſure Conſuls, you agree with what 3: 8. 

* awe think bere; for I will be anſwerable to Cx8ar 


. for MessaLa.” 


© This is a ſact, ſays M. Crevier, I can ſcarce believe, as it is not 
to be paralleled in all the hiſtory of the Roman Republic. The per- 
ſons of the Tribunes were ſacred. — Beſides it is clear from the teſti- 
mony of Ascontus Pzbianus, that this Poureitus Rorus was Tri- 
bune the year following the preſent. Now it was no longer the cuſtom 

for the ſame Magiftrate to be continued in office ſeveral years ; and 

if there had been an exception in fayour of Rur us, Ascoxtus 
would probably bave taken notice of it. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Ca assbs makes war upon the Parthians : The enterprize 
_ unjuſt, the event unfortunate. CicERo, at Rome, 7s 
elected into the college of Aucuss. | 


* 


Df ah firſt news from abroad, after the inaugura- V. of R. 
s 


ion of the Conſuls, was of the ill ſucceſs of 18 Bef. 
g | | S CRas- C. 52. 
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Y. of K Cx assus's hoſtile expedition into the Parthian * terri- 
.. 700: | tories;"a war commenced without any order or expli- 
Plut in et permiſſion from the Senate, and to which the inſatia- 
Croſf. Ap- ble avarice of the Roman General was the ſole motive. 


— in 8 The Republic had, firſt by SYLLAa, and afterwards by 
— ag  Powyey, made leagues of peace and amity with the Par. 
40. Prig. 7h1ans, and had never complained. of any infraction of 
Vol. III. them; fo that this people having no reaſon to appre- 
p_460— hend an invaſion, had made no preparations againſt it. 
4% Ca as. us therefore, beginning his march * ſoon after 
his arrival in the Faſt, paſſed the Euphrates, over a 
bridge of boats, without oppoſition, over-ran a great 


We are told that the Parthians were originally a people of Scy- 
Juſtin, lib. 1hia, from whence being baniſhed, they for that very reaſon called them- 
c. 4). ſelves Parthians, which word in the Scythian language ſignifies exiles, 
l The country to which they retired for a ſettlement, was a ſmall tract, 
lying to the ſouth of Hy: cania, and to the eaſt of Media, and con- 

| liſted chiefly of barren mountains and ſandy plains. During the em- 
peires of the Mrians, Medes, and Perſians, and the firſt Macedonian 

, Kiogs of Hria, ſcarce any mention is made of the Parthians, It was 

about the year of Rome 502, 250 years before the beginning of the 

Chriſtian æra, and while Au rioch us, ſurnamed The God, was King 

of Syria, that, wearied out with the oppreſſive tyranny of the Mace- 

donian governors, the Parthians revolted, under the leading of Ax- 

Juſt. lib. $aczs. Who AxsAcks was, is not agreed, but it is certain that he 
41. c. 4 & was always conſidered as the founder of the Parthian empire, and 
5. that his memory was in ſuch veneration. among them, that all his 
ſucceſſors took his name Axrsaces extended the Parthian domi- 

nion beyond the limits of Farthia; and in length of time it became 

ſo far enlarged, by the conqueſts of the following Kings, as to in- 

clude almoſt all the Country between the Oxus vd the Eupbrates. 

Srrabo rs roy al cities were Ctefiphon upon the Tygris, and Echatana. in Me- 
XVI. 743. dia. © The Parthian ſoldiery were.almoſt all horſemen. Some, clad 


in compleat armour, made uſe of long ſpears in fight. The reſt had 


ſcarce any other offenſive weapons than the bow and arrow : But t 

were ſo dextrous in the management of thele, as to be no.leſs formi- 
dable when they turned their backs upon their enemies than when 
they faced them, 151 | . 
> PLUTARCH relates, that CR assvus, croſſing Galatia in the way 
to his. province, and finding King DejoTaxus, who was, advanced 
in years, employed in building a new city, ſaid to him pleaſantly, 
I, King, you begin your day's work at the twel/th hour. The King 
inſluntly replied, And you, General, methinks you are not too early in 
Jour expedition againſt the Parthians, Cxagsus was palt ſixty, and 

looked much older than he was. | : 
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part of Meſopotamia, and poſfeſſed himſelf of ſeveral | 


towns; which being moſt of them Grecian colonies, 
averſe to the Parthian government, readily ſubmitted 
to him. 3 
It is ſaid, that for vanquiſhing a ſmall body of horſe, 
commanded by a Parthian officer, for reducing by 


force an inconſiderable fortreſs, called Zenodotia, Cr As- 


sus had the weakneſs to ſuffer himſelf to be ſaluted Iu- 
PERATOR by his ſoldiers, who at the ſame time deſpiſed 
him for his vanity 


But his greateſt folly (ſays Plutarch) next to the en- 


terpriſe itſelf, was, that, inſtead of purſuing his advan- 
tage, and puſhing on to Seleucia and Babylon, he re- 
_ the Eupbrates, leaving behind him only 7000 
oot- and 1000 horſe to garriſon the places he had ta- 
ken, and retired into Syria, for his winter-quarters ; 
thereby giving leiſure to the Parthians to prepare an 


army againſt the next year's campaign. Nor did 


Cx Ass us, during the winter, take the prudent care to 
ſee his troops well exerciſed, and well provided for 
the war, but acted the part of a Publican rather than 


2 General, examining into the revenues of the pro- 


vince, ſcrewing them up to the utmoſt height, and uſing 
all other methods of exaction whereby to enrich him- 
ſelf. Being told of immenſe treaſures depoſited in the 


temple of Feruſalem, thither he impatiently haſted, with 


a part of his army, to ſeize ſo delicious and fo eaſy a 
prey. ELER AZ AR, one of the prieſts, was then treaſurer 
of the Temple. Among other things, which he had 
under his charge, was a bar of gold of the weight of 
three hundred Hebrew mine. This, for the better ſe- 


curing of it, he had put into a beam, which he had 
cauſed to be made hollow for that purpoſe ; and placing 


this beam over the entrance, which was from the Holy 
Place into the Holy of Holies, cauſed the veil, which 
r theſe two places, to be faſtened to it, and. to 
ng down from it. Perceiving Ca assvs's defign of 
plundering the Temple, he endeavoured to compound. 
the matter with him, and therefore telling him of fuch 
a bar of gold in his cuſtody, promiſed to _— — 
eliver 
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deliver it to him, upon condition that he would be ſa- 
tisfied with it, and ſpare all the reſt; Crassvs accept- 
ed of the propoſal, and folemnly promiſed with an oath, 
that, on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he 
would be contented with it, and meddle with nothing 
elſe. Relying on this promiſe, EuEAZ AR put him in 
zoſſeflion of the gold. Ca Assus had no ſooner received 
it, but, forgetting his oath, he not only ſeized the 
two thouſand talents which Poweey had left untouch- 
ed, but ranſacked the Temple all over, and robbed it 


of every thing he thought worth taking away, to the 


value of eight thouſand talents more; ſo that the whole 
of what he took from thence amounted to ten thouſand 
talents, which is above two millions of our money“. 
[Jo/eph. Antig. lib. 14. & de Bell. Jud. lib. 1.] 

As ſoqn as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, Cr as- 
sus, ſtrengthened by a thouſand Gallic horſe, which 
his ſon Pusi.ivs brought him from C#zsar's army, 
drew all his forces together, in order to proſecute the 
war againſt the Parthians, who had now got ready a 
very great army for their defence, But, before they 
entered upon action, Ambaſſadors were ſent from Oro- 
pts, the Parthian King, to the Roman General, to aſk, 
For what reaſon he made war upon him. Caassvs 
anſwered with haughtineſs, that he would declare his 


| reaſon when he ſhould come to Seleucia. The King, 


on the return of his Ambaſſadors, finding war to be 
unavoidable, divided his army into two parts, march- 
| . 


© The plundering of the Temple at Feruſalem [which I do not 
find any where mentioned by the Greet hiſtorians] was not the only 


ſacrilege committed by Ca Asus. He acted the like part all over the 


province, wherever any riches were to be got, particularly at Hiera- 


Prid, Vol. polis. For there being in that city an ancient temple of the Syrian 


Goddeſs, called Atergetis, where much treaſure was laid up, as hav- 
ing been the collection of many years, he ſeized it all; and was fo 
greedy of ſecuring the whole of it, that, leſt any ſhould be detained 
or embezzled, he ſpent a great deal of his time to ſee it all told out 
and weighed before him: On his laſt coming out of this temple, bis 
ſon going before him ſtumbled at the threſhold, and he immediately 


after it upon him. This was afterwards interpreted as an ill omen, 
. hat ſoreboded what ſoon happened. 


ed 
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ed in perſon with one of them towards the borders of 
Armenia, and ſent the other under the command of 
SUuREN AS“. the moſt illuſtrious of all his nobles, and 


? a moſt accompliſhed general, into Meſopotamia; who, 
immediately after his arrival there, retook ſome of thoſe 

b places of which Ck Assus had poſſeſſed himſelf the year 

3 before. The garriſons,” that eſcaped to the Roman 

> camp, filled it with a tertible report of the number, 

. power, and ſtrength of the enemy; which cafba damp 

+ upon the whole army, and ſunk the courage, Hot only 
e ok the common ſoldiers, but of the general offices. 


- Cesstus (the ſame who was afterwards concerned in 
4 che murder of Cxsar) was at this time Ck as8Us's 
e Queſtor, and endeavoured to diſſuade him from pro- 
' Bf ceeding any further in his enterpriſe, till he had well 
conſidered it again. At the ſame time came to him 
h Ax raBAZ Es“, King of Armenia, who had lately ſue- of An- 
ceeded his father TicRANnes in that kingdom. He Tavazpes. 


© brought with him fix thouſand horſe, which were only 
a his lifeguard. Beſides theſe, he told Cx Assus, he had 
„ten thoufand Cuiraſſiers, and thirty thouſand foot ready 
qd for his ſervice ; But adviſed him by no means to march 
: his army through the plains of Meſopotamia, but to take 
54 his way through Armenia into the Parthian dominions. | 
s His reaſons for it were, that Armenia being a rough 


mountainous country, the Parthian horſe, of which 
„their army almoſt wholly conſiſted, would there be uſe- 
leſs; and he could take care that the Roman army ſhould 
be there plentifully provided with all neceſſaries: both 
a which advantages he would fail of, if he led his army 
5 through Meſopotamia, where he would often meet with 
e I {andy deferts, and be diſtreſſed for want both of water 
and other proviſions. This was the beſt advice that could 
be given him; yet Ca assus anſwered, that, having 
o left many brave Romans to garriſon the towns which 
& I he had taken laſt year in Me/oporamia, he was under 
a a neceſſity of going that way, that they might not be 


| 4 This is ſaid to be the name, not of a perſon, but of a di ty 
* | #24 equiyalent to that of Grand Vizir . OM” 


> abandoned 
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Y. of R. abandoned to the mercy of the enemy: But he accept 
700. ed of the auxiliaries which the King offered him, and 
defired they might be ſpeedily brought to him. The 
proſpect of fo couſiderable a reinforcement was, perhaps, 
what chiefly encouraged CR assus, contrary to the ad- 
vice of the wiſeſt about him, to proceed on his expe- 
dition, and without further delay, to paſs the | Euphra- 
tes, and again enter Meſopotamia with his army. But 
ARTABAZES, on his return, finding Oropes with a 
eat army near his borders, was forced to ſtay at 
home to defend his own couytry, and therefore could 
not give Cx Assus the aſſiſtance he had promiſed him. 
After Cx assus had thus re-entered Meſopotamia, 
Cassius adviſed him to put in at ſome of his garriſon- 

ed towns, and there reſt and refreſh his army till he 
ſhould have got certain intelligence of the number 
and ſtrength of the enemy, and in what place and 
poſture they were; or, if he thought not fit to make 
that delay, he ſhould at leaſt take his march to Seleu- 
cia, along the banks of the Euphrates. For, by keep- 
ing cloſe to that river, he would avoid being ſurround- 

ed by the Parthians, and might be conſtantly ſupplied 
with proviſions, and all other neceſſaries, from his barks 
that were upon it: But, while Cx Assus was conſider- 
ing on this advice, there came to him a crafty Arabian, 
who diverted him entirely from following it. He was 
the Head of an Arabian tribe, (ſuch as the Greeks called 

_ Pbylarchs,. and the preſent Arabs, Sheks) and having 
formerly ſerved under Pomrey, Was well known 

to many in the Roman army, and looked on as 
their friend ; for which reaſon he had been made choice 

of, and ſent by SuREnas to act this part. He is, by 
different authors, called by different names *; but what- 
ever his name was, he effectually diſſuaded C assus 
from following the good advice given him by Cassius. 


= a < 8 . g. aw Bo Pm. 4a rw ww . , , we as 


* He paſſed the river at a town in the province of Comagena, ca- ® 

led od any which word ſignifies a bridge ro pl 

By Dio Caffeus he is called Augarus, or Abgarus ; by Plutarch, 

Ariamnes ; by Florus, Mageres; and by Appian, Acharus, © H 7 
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He told the Roman General, that the Parthians durſt 


not ſtand before him, that he had nothing to do, for 
the gaining an abſolute victory over them, but to march 


on; and he offered himſelf for a guide to conduct him 
the ſhorteſt way to the enemy. Cx Assus, deceived by 


the fair words, and fooled by the flattery, of this man, 
accepted of his offer; and fo was led by him into the 
open plains of Meſopotamia : And although Cass10s 
and others ſuſpected the guide of treachery, and there- 


fore preſſed CR assus to follow him no longer, but to 
retreat to the mountains, where he might beſt be able 
to baffle the power of the Parthian horſe; and though 


meſſengers came to his camp from Ad TARA EES, on 


purpoſe to perſuade him to the ſame thing, yet he ſtill 


continued in his deluſion, till at length the traitor, hav- 
ing brought him into a ſandy deſert, where the Par- 
thians might have all the advantage in a battle, rode 


off to Sox NAS, and acquainted him with what he had 
done: adding. that now was the time to attack the 


Romans, who were come to deliver themſelves into his 
hands. Nor was it very long before Ca assds perceiv- 


ed his error. While he was making forced marches, 


fearing nothing but that the enemy ſhould eſcape him, 
his ſcouts came back full ſpeed to inform him, that the 
Parthians were advancing in prodigious numbers, in 
good order, and with much confidence. 

This report threw the whole army into a conſterna- 


tion , and eſpecially the General, who now began, 
though with a good deal of irreſolution, to put his 


troops in order of battle. At firlt, following the ad- 


vice of Cassius, he drew up his infantry in one line, 


extended to a great length, that the Parthian horſe 
might not be able eaſily to ſurround it; and he placed 


According to PLVT ARCH (whom ArrIAx copies all —— 
Roman ſoldiers had been already terrified with about a dozen o- 
mens; of which the moſt worthy to be remembered (or, if you 
pleaſe, moſt worthy to be forgot) was, that, when, in order to begin 
their march, they were going to pull up the foremoſt flandard, the eagle 
upon it turned its head about, and looked back, as if it bad no mind 
jo go forward, * W 7 7 5 


all 
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Y. of R. all his cavalry in the wings: Then, altering his mind, ri 
700. he formed the foot into a ſquare body, having twelve v 
cohorts in each of its four ſides; and he flanked each 0 


cohort with a ſquadron; to the end that every part of 
his battalion, being ſupported by cavalry, might charge t 
with the more-fafety and confidence. To his fon he a 


gave one of the wings, to Cassius the other, and pla- Ct 
ced himſelf in the center. AH fn 
In their march towards the enemy, they came to a t 
rivulet, the ſight of which, though its waters were not a 


very abundant, greatly comforted and rejoiced the ſol- 
diers, after their long march over fo parched and ſandy 
a ſoil. Moſt of the officers were for paſſing the night 
in that place, and for endeavouring, before they pro- 
ceeded farther, to get more exact information of the 
number and poſture of the enemy: But PuBLtivs 
Crassus, full of ardour and confidence, perſuaded 
Wil his father to advance: So that he only made a ſhort 
hs | halt, to give thoſe, wha needed refreſhment; time for 
_ a ſcanty meal, as they ſtood in their ranks : After which 
1 he purſued his march, -puſhing on with great haſte 
and precipitation. Si en Aut fi 
When the two armies were near enough to engage, 
the Parthian pikemen ſoon perceived, that the Roman 
battalion, which they had hoped to break by the force 
of their ponderous and well-ſteeled lances, was too 
deep, compact, and firm, to be by them eaſily pene- 
trated and diſſolved. They retreated therefore, and, 
by their diſperſion and feigned confuſion, ſeemed as if 
they meant to quit the field: But the Romans, preſent- 
ly after, to their great aſtoniſhment, found themſelves 
entirely ſurrounded by the Parthian cavalry. Crassus. 
ordered out againſt them his dartmen, and other light- 
armed infantry. Theſe, meeting with a flight of ar- 
rows, quickly recoiled, fell back on the legions, diſ- 
ordered them in ſome degree, and terrified them till 
more: For the Romans now became ſenſible that they 
had no defenſive armour that was proof againſt the force ft 
of thoſe murderous arrows, which the enemy inceſſant- Cc 
ly ſhowered upon them. Nor had they any means to e 
| | revenge 
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revenge themſelves ; becauſe as ſoon as they 'advenced 
with that intent, the enemy fled, and, even in flying, 
continued to gall them with the ſame weapons. | 
The Romans for ſome time entertained hopes, that 
the Parthians would at length exhauſt their ſtock of 
arrows, and then be obliged either to run away or 
come to a cloſe fight; hopes ill-grounded ; for the bow- 
men were ſupplied with arrows as faſt as they wanted 
them, from a great number of camels loaded with them, 
and placed in the rear of the army for that purpoſe : 
Which when Ck as8us underſtood, he ordered his ſon to 
attempt, at all hazards, a cloſe engagement with thoſe 
troops of the enemy which had approached the neareſt 
to him. PuBLius therefore, with the thoufand Gallic 
horſe he had brought from CæsAR, three hundred 
other horſe, five hundred archers, and eight - cohorts 
of legionary foot, advanced to the attack. The Par- 
thians inſtantly gave ground, and even fled before him 5 


and the ſanguine young warrior, imagining himſelf vic- 


torious, purſued them with his whole detachment, horſe 


and foot. Soon he perceived that the enemy's flight 
had been only feigned. The runaways ſtopt on a ſud- 
; den, and, rallying, boldly returned upon him. The 


pikemen, in good order, faced the Romans ; while the 
bowmen, without obſerving any order, galloped round 


them, and raifed fuch a mighty duſt, as deprived them 


at once both of fight and reſpiration : Expoſed to the 
Parthian arrows, and unable to make any defence a- 
gainſt enemies whom they ſaw not, thev now periſhed 
it| great numbers, and by very painful deaths; and 
thoſe who remained alive were in no condition to fight. 
When their commander urged them to advance againſt 
the pikemen of the enemy, ſome ſhewed him theic 
hands nailed to their bucklers, others their feet pinned 


to the ground, fo that they could neither defend them- 


ſelves nor fly. 


In this extremity, young Cx assvs, who manifeſted 
throughout the engagement an heroic fbravery, had re- 
courſe to his Gallic cavalry as his laſt reſource ; and 
fo well he managed, as with theſe to force the Paribian 
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Y. of R · pikemen to a cloſe fight. But the match was very un- 
700. equal. The Gallic javelins, or half pikes, had little 
effecꝭ on ti dopers covered almoſt from head to foot with 
iron: Whereas the long, ſtout lances of the Parihians 
proved fatal to the Gauls, whoſe defenſive armour, if 
indeed they had any, was very flight. They are ſaid 
to have performed wonders in the action, but being 
diſtreſſed by the exceſſive heat and drought, to which 
they were not accuſtomed, and having loſt molt of 
their horſes (trans6x«d by the Parthian lances) they at 
length reſolved to rejoin, if poſſible, the main body 
of the army. Carrying with them young Cr assus, grie- 
vouſly wounded in many places, they made to a ſmall 
fandy hill, not far from them. Here tying their horſes 
one to another, and placing them in the midſt, they 
formed themſelves into a circle, and made a rampart 
of their ſhietds, hoping to find it an effectual defence 
againſt the arrows of . the Barbarians. But herein they 
farally miſtook : For on even ground the foremoſt rank 
in ſome meaſure defended thoſe that were behind it, 
whereas on an aſcent, the hinder ranks ſtanding neceſ- 
farily higher than thoſe before, all were equally expoſed 
to the enemies arrows: So that they quickly found 
their caſe deſperate, and that they muft periſh without 
glory, and almoſt without reſiſtance. The young Ge- 
neral, diſdaining to deſert his troops, and attempt a 
precipitate flight, to which ſome adviſed him, and be- 
ing deprived by a wound of the uſe of his own hand, 
commanded his armour-bearer to run him through 
| Moſt 


Midd.5 27. Punrivus Cxassvs was a youth of an amiable character; 
* edycated with the ſtricteſt care, and perfectly inſtructed in all the 
« liberal ſtudies; he had a ready wit, and eaſy language; was grave 
4 without arrogance, modeſt without negligence, adorned with all 
the accompliſhments proper to form a principal Citizen and Leader 
« of the Republic: By the force of his own judgment he had de- 
% yoted himſelf very early to the obſervance and imitation of C1- 
« cxro, whom he perpetually attended, and reverenced with a kind 
„ of filial Piety. Ci co conceived a mutual affection for him, and 
« obſerving his eager thirſt of glory. was conſtantly inſtilling into him 
* the true notion of it, and exhorting him to purſue that ſure path 
8 2 
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Moſt of, the nobles who had accompanied him killed 
themſelves, The reſt were all flain by the enemy, ex- 
cept about five hundred, who fell alive into their hands. 
The Parthians cut off the head of young Cr assvs, 
and, taking it with them, marched to attack the Pro- 
conſul. 3 

Pontius, from the beginning of his diſtreſs, had diſ- 
patched meſſengers to his father, to give him notice of 
the difficulties and dangers he had run himſelf into, by 
his inconſiderate purſuit of the Parthians. The firſt 
meſſengers were intercepted and killed ; Others reached 
the army. CRrassvs remained a while unreſolved what 
to do. He feared the loſs of all, if he marched to the 
ſuccour of his ſon; yet his affeQtion for his ſon urged 
him irreſiſtibly to it. He moved forward; the enemy 
preſently appeared, and, by their terrible ſhouts and 
exulting noiſes, proclaimed their recent victory. Before 
them, as they approached, was carried, upon. the end 
of a lance, the head of PusLivs Ck assus, whilſt ſcof- 
fingly they aſked aloud —Of what family was that young 
man ? who were bis parents ?—a ſcene which ſunk the 
ſpirits of the Roman ſoldiers more than all the calami- 
ties they had before ſuffered. CRxassus is reported to 
have acted the hero on this occaſion. . Riding through 
the ranks, as the army marched on, he ſaid aloud: 
“ This misfortune, fellow-ſoldiers, concerns me only: 
“The glory and felicity of our country remains yet 
* entire, ſo long as you are in a condition to defend 


* to it, which his anceſtors had left beaten and traced out to him, 
* through the gradual aſcent of civil honours. But, by ſerving un- 
der Czsax in the Gallic wars, he had learnt, as he fancied, a 
% ſhorter way to fame and power than what CIAO had been in- 
* culcating ; and, having ſignalized himſelf in a campaign or two as a 
* ſoldier, was in too much haſte to be a General; when Casar, 
* ſent him at the head of a thouſand horſe to the aſſiſtance of his 
father in the Parthian war.”=— But, while he aſpired, as C1 
© ceo ſays, to the fame of anather CYzxus of ALvxanDuR, be fell 
** ſhort of that glory which many of his predeceſſors had reaped 


« from a ſucceſſion of honours conferred by their country as the re- 


* ward 1 w 5 5 Ee. Fam. 3. 8. & ib. 13. 16. Vid, Brut. 
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v. of R. „Hit. And, if you compaſſionate me for having loſt ſo 


* brave a fon, let your concern be ſhewn, by puniſh- 
< ing the cruelty of our enemies.” The foldiers gave 
a ſhout, but with a voice ſo faint and languid, as ſpoke 
more of dejection than courage. | 

The fight preſently began. The Parthian bowmen, 
wheeling about the Romans, galled them in flank with 
ſhowers of arrows, while the pikemen, aſſailing them in 


front, made them recoil and crowd cloſer together, 


which haſtened their deſtruction. Night coming on, 
the Parthians retired, it being contrary to their cuſtom 
to paſs the night near an enemy, becauſe they never 
fortified their camps, and becaule their horſes” and ar- 
rows could be but of little uſe in the dark. Their re- 
treat however did not kindle-in the Romans the leaſt 
ſpark of hope. Giving all for loft, they had no atten- 
tion to bury their dead, or conſole the dying, or ſuc- 
cour the wounded : Every one bewailed lis own fate: 
For, ſhould they remain where they then were till day- 
light, or ſhould they ſet forward in the dark, to tra- 
verſe an almoſt boundleſs plain ; in neither ſuppoſition 
did they ſee any chance of eſcaping, They were much 
or lexed likewife'on account of their wounded men. 

f they took theſe with them, it would retard their 


flight; if they forſook them, the cries of the wretched, 
fo abandoned, would publifli the departure of the ar- 


my. Though the ſoldiers knew their General to be the 
faulty cauſe of all their calamnies, yet they wiſhed to 
ſee him, and to hear him: But Cx asws had not the 
confidence to appear. He had caſt himſelf on the 
ground, and there he lay, as a man quite ſtunned and 
ſenſeleſs'. OcTavrus and Cass1vs, (the one his Lieu- 

| | tenant, 


i What a ſtriking example of the ſhort-fightedneſs of man, the 
inſtability of human grandeur, and the madnefs of unbounded ambi- 
tion! PruTarca tells us, that when the province of Syria fell by 
lot to Cras8vs, he thought, that Fortune had never, in any inſtance, 
been ſo favourable to him. Tranſported with his tack, he could 
not, even in the company of flrangers, contain his joy; but, to his 
familiar friends and confidents, he blurted out many extravagant and 
childiſh boaſtings ; a folly, which be had never been guilty of in the 
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tenant, and the other his Quæſtor) having found him 


in this poſture of dejection, endeavoured to rouſe him 
to a more manly deportment; but without ſucceſs. 


They took upon themſelves therefore to hold a council 


of war; and it was reſolved to retire immediately. The 
troops decamped in ſilence. Doleful and affecting were 
the lamentations of the miſerable men, whom neceſſity 
conſtrained their fellows to abandon. The care of ſuch 
of the wounded, who, having ſome ſtrength left, drag- 
ged themſelves along with the army ; the apprehenſion 
of being purſued and overtaken ; and the drawing up 
frequently in battalia upon falſe alarms, made the march 
of the army very flow. A certain officer, named Eo- 
NAT1US, at the head of three hundred horſe, leaving 
the main body, and puſhing forward with all diligence, 
arrived under the walls of Carre about midnight. 
Calling out to the guard, he bad them tell Copontus, the 


Governor, that there had been a great battle between ibe 


Romans and the Parthians. He ſaid no more, nor diſ- 


covered himſelf, but immediately purſued his route to 


Zeugma And by this he ſaved indeed his three hun- 
dred horſe ; yet was much blamed for deſerting his 


General. The meſſage, however, which he ſent to Co- 


PONIUS, proved of ſervice to the army: For the Go- 
vernor, conjecturing from the words and manner of 
EGNArius, that affairs went ill, ſallied out with his 
garriſon,, met Cx assus and his troops, and conducted 
them ſafely into the City. 5 Veit „ 

The Parthians, though apprized of Ck asgus's re- 
treat, waited for day, according to their cuſtom. 


Then entering the Roman camp, they maſſacred the 


ſick and wounded to the amount of about four thou- 
ſand men. Many of the Roman ſoldiers they likewiſe 


former part of his life. LucuLLus had done nothing again Ti- 
GRANES ; PouyRtY nothing again, MiTHRIDATES : But, as for him- 
ſelf, the limits of Parthia not be the limits of his canqueſts ; the 
eagles, under. his conduct, were to fly triumphant over Bactria 

and India, quite to the great Ocean and the extremities of the Eaſt. 
* The Haran or Charran of the Holy Scriptures, where Apranam 


U 2 overtook 
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FJ. of Rovertook and ſlaughtered in the plain; particularly four 


cohorts, which had loſt their way in the dark, Out 
of theſe, only twenty men eſcaped. It is ſaid, that the 
invincible courage, with which they defended them- 
ſelves, ſtruck their aſſailants with ſuch admiration, that 
they voluntarily opened to them a free paſſage to 
Carre. B25 
SURENA being told, as he approached that city, of 
a rumour which prevailed, that Cr assus and the prin- 
cipal men of the Romans bad all made their eſcape, be- 


gan to fear the loſs of what ke etteemed the chief fruit 


of his victory. To know the truth, he ordered one of 
his people, who could ſpeak Latin, to go near the walls, 
and in his name invite Ck assvs and Cassius to a con- 
ference with him. This meſſenger was attended by 
ſome Arabians, who, having formerly ſerved in the Ro- 
man army, knew the perſons of both. Cassius ap- 
peared upon the walls, and was told, that Se RENA con- 
ſented to make peace with the Romans, on the condi- 
tion of their evacuating Me/oporamia. The propoſal, 
as affairs then ſtood, appeared to the Roman Quæſtor 
far from being diſadvantageous ; He promiſed there- 
fore to report it to the General. The Parthian, having 
thus learnt what he wanted to know, laughed at the 
credulity of the Romans; and the next day, while he 
was preparing to attack the place, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that, if they would obtain leave to retire in ſafe- 
ty, they muſt deliver up to him Cs agsvs and Cassvs. 
No thought remained now butwef running away in the 
dark; and it was neceſſary to keep this reſolution con- 
cealed till the moment of execution. Ck assvs, once 
more fatally deceived, imparted the ſecret to a traitor, 
named ANDROMACHUs, and even took the ſame traitor 
for his guide. AnDroMacaus ſent advice to SuEENA 
of what was intended, and, in order to complete the 
deſtruction of the Roman army, contrived to lead them 
by ways ſo indirect, ſuch windings and turnings, that 
they gained but little ground in a long march: and 
at length he brought them into a place full of ditches 
and incloſures. Many began now to ſuſpect * 
"A f an 
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and would follow him no farther. Cassius, with five | 
hundred horſe, returning to Carre, provided himſelf 
there with fom2 Arabian guides, who faithfully con- 
ducted him and his followers iato Syria O-ravius 
too, the General's Lieutenant, conviaced of Ax DAo- 
MACHus's perfidy, made a timely retreat, leading off 
five hundred men to a hilly ground, where they could 
not be much annoyed by the enemy's* cavalry. Yet, 
when he learnt that Cx assus had ſome how gained an 
eminence, 'about a mile off, where he was in great dan- 
ger from the Parthians, whom day-light had brought 


upon him, he boldly marched thither, ſuilowed by his f 
five hundred men; who, encompaſſing Cu assUs,, and 7 
making a rampart for him of their ſhields and bodies, 2] 
vowed, that no arrow ſhould reach their General, fo | 
| long as a man of them remained alive to defend him. 4 
Sue, perceiving the ardor of his own ſoldiers abate, 4 


and apprehending, that, if the Romans ſhould ſpin out 
the battle till night, they might then gain the moun- . 
tains and be ſafe, for the future, from his attacks, had 2 
: again recourſe to his wonted craft. He ſuffered ſome $ 
priioners to eſcape, before whom the Parthians, diſ- 
courſing with one another, had deſignedly faid, that 7herr 
King was far from mtending an implacable war with ile 
Romans, and would be glad 10 regain their friendſhip by 


treating Cx as8Us with Seh. That this ſtratagem 
might more eaſily take effect he ceaſed hoſtilities, and, # 
attended by his principal officers, advanced in pa- j 
cific guiſe toward the hill, having his bow unbent, and 1 
holding out his hand, as a friend to Cu assvs, whom '1 


he invited to a treaty of accommodation. The King, 
he faid, having, much againſt his will, made the Romans 
"ſenſible of his power, and of the bravery of his troops, is 
now difpoſed to give them proofs of his clemency and good- 
. neſs, by ſuffering them to retire in ſafety. Ca assvs, who 
ſaw no reaſon for ſo ſudden a change, was not deceiv- 


1 It is related, that theſe Arabians, being ſyperſtitious about the 
moon, exhorted CAsst us earneſtly, not to advance, till the moon had 
paſſed Scorpio. To which Cassius anſwered, that he was much 
more afraid of Sagittarius ; alluding to the Parthian arrows. 


U4 ed; 
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* Leh R. ed; his ſoldiers were: And, — all he 


could ſay to perſuade them to have patience till night, 
when they might make a retreat to the mountains, they 
ſeditiouſly, and with threats, compelled him to accept 
of Suxzxa's invitation: (A behaviour ſtrangely ill 


ſuiting with what has been juſt related of their zeal - 


and fidelity.) At going from them, he is reported to 


have ſaid; “ OcTavius and PET&ONIVs, and you the 


te reſt of the cammanders here preſent, you are vit- 
e nefles of the violence offered me: Nevertheleſs, for 
et the honour of the Roman name, I deſire you will de- 
60 clare to all the world, that Ci agsvs. periſhed by the 
* craft of his enemies, not by the perfidy of his ſol- 
« diers and fellow-citizens.” 


Octavius and PeTRoONDSs, and ſome other officers, 


not enduring the thought, that their General ſhould go 
alone, deſcended the hill with him; but he ſent back 
his Lictors. Certain heralds from SURENA, having ac- 
coſted him with profound reſpect, deſired him, in the 
+ Greek language, to ſend ſome body before, to ſee that 
the Parthian General and his retinue were without 
arms, Cr assus anſwered, that, if he had retained the 
leaſt concern for his life, he would never have put himſelf 
into their bands However, to learn what appearance 
things had, he ſent forward two men, who were to bring 
him word. Theſe were inſtantly ſeized, by SurEnA's 
order; who then, attended by his principal officers, 
coming up to him, with an air of aſtoniſhment, ſaid; 

How ! what an indecent fig bt is this ! 4 Roman General ou 
foot, and we on horſeback! * Nc error committed on 
either ſide (anſwered Cn assus;) each follows the 
6 cuſtom of his country.” From this moment ſaid the 
« Parihian) there is a league of amity between the King 
© my maſter and the Roman People ; but it muſt be put in 
<« writing; for you, Romans, are very apt to forget 
e your engagements and covenants. Let us go therefore, 
&« ard finiſh the treaty on the banks of the Euphrates.” 

Cx Ass ps hereupon ordered a horſe to be brought him. 
There is no need, ſaid Sv RENA, the King makes you a pre- 
Sent of 5 and immediately a horſe, with rich trap- 


pings, 
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pings, was led to him; and he was forcibly put into 
the ſaddle; ſome of Surena's attendants ſwitching the 
horſe, to haſten him forward. The Romans now ſaw 
plainly, that the purpoſe of the Parthian was to take 
Cn Assus alive, OcTavivs therefore ſeized the bridle 
of the horſe, and ſtopt him. Pæroxtus and the other 
officers ſurrounded their General, putting themſelves 
in a poſture to defend him A tumult and ſcuffle en- 
ſued. Ocrtavius killed one of the Parthian grooms, 
and was himſelf killed by a ſtroke of a lance run into 
his back. Crassus himſelf fell dead quickly after; 1 
but whether he was diſpatched by the hand of an ene- i 
my, or of a friend who would preſerve him from the F : 
diſgrace of becoming a priſoner, is uncertain. 19 
Suna, by fair words, notwithſtanding the expe- 1 
rience which the Romans had of his perfidy, decoyed 
many of thoſe who had remained on the hill to ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners. The moſt couragious waited 
for the night, to attempt a retreat; but of theſe few eſ- 
caped, the reſt being intercepted by the Arabs, who ſcour- 
ed the country with that intent. In the ſeveral actions and 
diſaſters of this war, the Romans are ſaid to have loſt twen- 
ty thouſand men killed, and ten thouſand taken priſoners. 
It was one of the greateſt blows that Rome had ever re- 
ceived from a foreign enemy, and for which ſhe was 
ever after meditating revenge. 

ORoDEs, at the time of Ck assus's death, was in Ar- 
menia, having there made peace with AR TA BAZ ES. For 
this prince, on the return of the meſſengers, which he 
laſt ſent to the Roman camp, finding, by the account 
which they brought of he meaſures which Cx a88us 
took in the Parthian war, that he muſt neceſſarily be 
undone, compounded all matters with Oropes; and, 
by giving one of his ſiſters in marriage to Pacokvs, 
ſon of the Parthian, reſtored himſelf to full amity with 
him. And while they were ſitting together at the nuptial 
feaſt, in came a meſſenger, who preſented Orobes with 
the head and hand of Ck assus, which Surxzna had 
cauſed to be cut off, with that intent ®. This much in- 

| creaſed 


® SuxENA did not long rejoice in his vidory: For Oxoes, en- 
5 vying 
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of R. creaſed the mirth and joy of the feaſt. And it is ſaid, 


700. 


Dio. lib. 40. 


Florus, 3 
11 


Midd. 5 26. 


that melted gold was then poured into the month of 
the lifeleſs head by way of mockery ; as if they would 
thus ſatiate that thirſt after riches, for which C# A880 8 
had been fo remarkable. © J 
The chief and immediate concern which the City 
felt on the news of CR Assus's death, and the detiriic- 
tion of his forces, was for the detriment that the Re- 
27% bY RL | public 
+ 4 5 1 | | p {rw 1445 $5: 4088 75 
vying him the | ing jealous of th = 
y his n D 
kim to be put to death. Plut. in Crafſ. 


" The Roman writers —— imputed this diſaſter to Crassvs's 
contempt of the auſpices; as ſom: Chriſtians have ſince charged it to 


. « his:ſacrilegious violatian of the temple of Jeruſalem both of 
Ibid. them with equal ſuperſtition (ſays Dr. Middleton) pretending to un- 
fold the counſels of heaven, and to fathoin thoſe depths, which are 

declared to be unſearchable.” | % 
Connect. D. Prideaux is one of the Chrifans here referred to; his words are 
part 2. p. theſe Cu Ass us made a great number of falſe ſteps in the whole 
465. OR. “ conduct of this war; and although he was often warned, yet, being 
Ed. 1718. © deaf to all good advice, he obſtinately followed his own deluſions 
* till he periſhed in them. For, being, for his impious ſacrilege at Je- 
« ruſalem, juſtly deſtined to deſtruction, God did calt -infatuations into 

„all his counſels, tor the leading him thereto.” K 7 
Prideaux, The ſame author, ſpeaking aiterwards of the deplorable end of bo u- 
part 2. p. PEY th: GREAT, writes thus: * No man had enjoyed greater prof- 
474. « perily till be had prophaned the temple of God at jeruſalem: Aſier 
Vid. Vol. that, his fortunes were in a continual decline, till at length, to ex- 
V. p. 386. piate for that impiety be was thus vilely murdered in the confines of 

« that ee d be had committed i. 

8 M. Crewier, another Chriſtian, ſpeaks to the ſame effect with re- 
XIILp.71 gard to both theſe Roman Generals. But " pho ſeem, that D. Pri- 
; | deaux delivered theſe opinions not as peculiar to « believer of the Holy 
| Scriptures, but as proper to every religious philoſopher: For, having 
Prideaux, related how CamByses, King of Ferſia, in a rage, drew out his dag- 
part 1. p. ger, and ran it into the thigh of the ſacred bull, the Ægyptian God 4. 
171. p. PIS, % which wound the God died, he aſterwards relates the death of 
173, CamBYsEs in the following words“ As he mounted his horſe, 


* his ſword, falling out of the icabbard, gave him a wound in the 
« thigh, of which he died a few days after. The Ægyptians remark- 
« ing, that it was in the ſame part of the body where he had wounded 
* the Ap is, reckoned it as an eſpecial judgment from bedven upon bim 
« for that fad ; and perchance they were not much out in it. For it 
« ſeldom bappening in an affront given to any particular mode ef wor- 


* ſhip, how erreneous ſoe ver it may be, but that RELIG10n is in general 


wounded 
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Public had ſuffered, and the dangers to which it was 
expoled, by the loſs of fo great an army; yet the prin- 
cipal miſchief lay in what they did not at firſt regard, 
and ſeemed rather to rejoice at, the loſs of | Crassvs 
himſelf. For, after the death of JoLA, Crassus's au- 
thority was the only means left of curbing the power 
of Pon v and the ambition of CæsAA, being ready 
always to ſupport the weaker againſt the encroachments 
of the ſtronger, and keep them both withiq the bounds 
of a decent reſpect to the laws: But this check being 
now taken away, and the power of the empire thrown, 
as a kind of prize, between two, it gave a new turn to | 
their ſeveral pretenſions, and created a freſh competi- ' 
ö 
| 


We wney Fon oy, 


tion for the larger ſhare. 
By the death of young Ci assus, a place became va- Midd.s29. 
cant in the college of Augurs, for which CickRo declared 
himſelf a candidate; Nor was any one fo hardy as to 
appear againſt him, except Hirkvs the Tribune, who, 
truſting to the popularity of his office and PoMPAV's 
favour, had the vanity to pretend to it: But a compe- 
titor ſo unequal furniſhed matter of raillery only to Ci- 
ckRo, who was choſen without any difficulty or ftrug- Philip.z.z. 


gle, wich the unanimous approbation of the whole Body 87 am. 


—— 
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„% evotrnded hereby ; there are many inſtances in hiſtory, wherein God 

* bath very ſeverely puniſhed the prophanation of xEL1iGion in thy | 

« worſt of times, and under the worſt mode of heathen idolatry.” | 
This college, from the laſt regulation of it by SY La, conſiſted of Midd. 5 29. 

fifteen, who were all perſons of the firſt diſtinction in Rome : It was = De Leg. 

prieſthood for life, which no crime or forfeiture could efface : The Agr. 2. 7. 

priefts of all kinds were originally choſen by their colleges, till Domi- 

ius, a Tribune, about fifty years before, transferred the choice of 

then to the people, whoſe authority was held to be ſuperior in ſacred as 

well as civil affairs. This act was reverfed by SYLLa, and the ancient 

right reitored to the colleges ; but Lanr1enus, when Tribune, in Ci- 

cERo's Conſulſhip, repealed the law of Douir ius to (acilitate Ca- 

SAR'S advancement to high-prieſthood. It was neceſſary however, that 
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every candidate ſhould be nominated to the People by twwd Augurs, who 14 
ave a ſolemn teſtimony upon oath of bis dignity and fitneſs for the office : - 
his was done in Cicero's caſe by Pour and Hor Tens us, the Brut. init. 9 

two moſt eminent members of the college; and, after the election, be 4 

was inſtalled with all the uſual formalities by Hoa rEUusIuvs. i 


CHAP. 


. 
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Scandalous proceedings of the candidates for the Conſul- 
ſhip. Mito, who is one of them, has a fatal rencoun- 
ter with CLop1Us on the Appian way, which occaſions 
terrible tumulis and miſchiefs in the City. Ts remedy 

- theſe diſorders, Pompty is elected $018 Consui, : He 
liſbes ſeveral new laws. Miro is brougtt 10 trial, 
and, ibough defended by Cictro, is condemned. Ci- 
CERO's conduct in relation to the ſale of MiLo's effects. 
Two of the late candidates for the Conſulſhip are tried 
for - bribery by PoMety's new laws. His ſhameful par- 
tiality on this occaſion. Two of the late Tribunes are 
ſentenced to baniſhment, for their riotous proceedings in 
their magiſtracy. The government of Cilicia falls by 
lot to Cicero. The uſurious extortion prattiſed by M. 
BruTus [the renowned patriot-aſſaſſin. | CictRo's mi- 
litary atchievements. His excellent conduct in the civil 
government of his province. Apeius and Piso are 
choſen CensoRs, the laſt who bore that office during the © 
Republican flate of Rome. . * 


H E candidates for the Conſulſhip of the coming 
1 year were T. Axnivs Mito, Q MeTELLus Sci- 
oc Pio, and P. PLautivs Hyes &vs, who-puſhed on their 


3 in ſeveral intereſts with ſuch open violence and bribery, 


as.if the Conſulſhip was to be carried only by money 
or arms. CLopius was putting in at the ſame time 
for the Pretorſhip, and employing all his credit and 
Intereſt to diſappoint Mito. Pod EY was wholly averſe 
to Miro, who did not pay him that court which he 
expected, but ſeemed to affect an independency, and 
to truſt to his own ſtrength, while the other two com- 
E were wholly at his devotion: Hyrs us had 
Deen his Quæſtor, and always his creature; and as for 
Scipic, Pour deſigned to become his ſon in-law, 
by marrying his daughter Cox NEIL IA, a lady of cele- 
brated accompliſhments, the widow of young Ck assvs. 
Etctro, on the other hand, ſerved Mito to the * 
0 


* 
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of his power, and ardently wiſhed his ſucceſs.——-— Ad Quint. 


In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 
home from Aſia, and expected ſhortly at Rome; whence 


Cicero ſent an expreſs to meet him on the road, or at Ep. Fam. 


his landing in Italy, with a moſt earneſt and preſſing 2. 6. 


letter to engage him to MtLo's intereſt. 


The Senatg and the Ariſtocratical party were gene- Mid. 534. 


rally for M1Lo : But three of the Tribunes were violent 
againſt him, Q. Powyervs Rurus, MunaTivus PL Au- 
cus Buksa, and SaLLUsT the hiſtorian ; the other ſe- 
ven were his faſt friends, but above all M. Cos Lius, 
who, out of regard to Cickko, ſerved Miro with a 
particular zeal. But, while all things were proceeding 
very proſperouſly in his favour, and nothing ſeemed 
wanting to crown his ſucceſs, but to bring on the elec- 
tion, which his adverſaries for that reaſon laboured to 
keep back, all his hopes and fortunes were blaſted at 
once- by .an unhappy rencounter with his old enemy 
CLoptvus, | 


Their meeting was wholly accidental on the Appian lid. 6. e. 5. 


road, not far from the City; CLobius coming home — - 


from the country towards Rome, Milo going out about 


three in the afternoon ; the firſt on horſeback, with Argum. in 


3. 9. 
Y. of R, 


201 


701 


Quiatil. 


Aſcon. 


three companions, and thirty ſervants well armed; the Mil. 


latter in a chariot, with his wife and one friend, but 
with a much greater retinue, and among them ſome 
gladiators. The ſervants on both ſides began preſent- 
ly to inſult each other; when CLopivs, turning briſkly 
to ſome of Mi1Lo's men, who were neareſt to him, and 
threatening them with his uſual fierceneſs, received a 
wound in the ſhoulder from one of the gladiators ; and, 
after receiving ſeveral more in the general fray, which 
inſtantly enſued, finding his life in danger, was forced 
to fly for ſhelter into a neighbouring tavern. Mito, 
heated by this ſucceſs, and the thoughts of revenge, 
and reflecting that he had already done enough to give 
his enemy great advantage againſt him, ſhould he be 
left alive to purſue it, reſolved, whatever was the con- 
fequence, to have the pleaſure of deſtroying * and 

| ordered 
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Y. of R. ordered the houſe to be ſtormed, and CLopivs to be 


70. 


dragged out and murdered : The maſter of the tavern 


was likewiſe killed, with eleven of CLobius's fervants, 
while the reſt ſaved. themſelves by flight: So that CLo- 
Dius's body was left in the road where it fell, till S. 
Ttpivs, a Senator, happening to come by, took it up 
into his chaiſe, and brought it with him to Nome; where 


itt was expoſed in that condition, all covered with blood 


and wounds, to the view of the populace, who flocked 


about it in crouds to lament the milerable fate of 'their 
leader. The next day the mob, headed by S. CLo- 


bis, a kinſman of the deceaſed, and one of his chief 


iacendiaries, carried the body naked, ſo as all the 
wounds might be ſeen, -into the Forum, and placed it 


in the Roſtra, where the three Tribunes, MiLo's ene- 
mies, were prepared to harangue upon it, in a ſtile 


ſuited to the lamentable occaſion ; by which they in- 
flamed the multitude to ſuch a height of fury, that, 
ſnatching up the body, they ran away with it into the 
Senate-houſe, and, tearing, up the benches, tables, and 
every thing combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral pile up- 


on the ſpot, and, together with the body, burnt the 


houſe itſelf, with a Bafilica alſo, or public hall adjoin- 
ing, called the Porcian; and in the ſame fit of madneſs 
proceeded to ſtorm the houſe of Mito, and of M. Lx- 
pipus the Inter- rex, but were repulſed in both attacks 
with ſome loſs. 
Theſe extravagancies raiſed great indignation in the 
City; and gave a turn in favour of Mir.o ; who, look- 
ing upon himſelf as undone, war meditating nothing 
before but a voluntary exile : But now taking courage, 
he appeared in public, and was introduced into the 
Roſtra by Coeiivs, where he made his defence to the 
People; and to mitigate their reſentment, diſtributed 
through all the tribes above three pounds a man to every 
poor Citizen. But all his pains and expence were to lit- 
tle purpoſe ; for the three Tribunes made it their buſi- 
neſs to keep up the ill humour of the populace ; and 


what was more fatal, PouyREVY would not be brought 


into 
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into any meaſures of accommodating the matter; ſo 
that the tumults ſtill increaſing, the Senate paſſed a de- 
cree, that the Inter- rex, aſſitted by the Tribunes and 


PoupkE v, ſhould take care that the Republic received 


no detriment; and that Pour in particular ſhould 
raiſe a body of troops for the common ſecurity; which 
he preſently drew together from all parts of fraly. In 
this confuſion the rumour of a Dictator was again in- 
duſtriouſly revived, and gave a freſh alarm to the Se- 


303 


nate, who, to avoid the greater evil, came to the reſo- Plut. in 


lation of creating Powety Conſul, without a collegue 22 * 
BisuLvs had made the motion; aſſigning for his reaſon, -* 


that by this means the Commonwealth would be freed 
from its preſent confuſion; or, if it muſt be enſlaved, 
would have the beſt maſter it could hope for. Every 
body was ſurprized at this language from BIBVUus, 
who had always ſhewed himſelf an enemy of Pour EY: 
But they were yet more ſurprized by what Caro ſaid 
on this occaſion : He declared, that, though he could 


never have prevailed with himſelf to be the author of 


ſuch an advice, nevertheleſs, fince it had been moved 
by another, his opinion was, that it ſhould be followed. 
| That any government was preferable do ANARCHY, 

and that he thought no man better qualified than Pou- 
PEY to hold the reins of government in a time of fo 
great diſorder. Hereupon the Senate paſſed. a decree, 
that Pour ſhould be ſole Conſul ; and accordingly, 
on the twenty-fifth of February, he was, by Servivs 
SULPICIUS, the Inter-rex, declared elected alone to 


that magiſtracy. Pomyzy, highly pleaſed with the 


honour which CA ro had done him, returned him abun- 
dant thanks for it; requeſting at the ſame time, that 
he would 1n private give him his advice and aſſiſtance 
for the worthy diſcharge of his office. Caro anſwered ; 
PomPEY, you owe. me no thanks: Mat T ſaid- in the 


Senate was with a view to ſerve the Commonwealth, ' 


not to ſerve you; if you conſult me in private, I will 
eely give you my advice: And, in public, I ſhall al- 
ways ſpeak my opinion, though you ſhould not aff. it. 
Dio 
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V. of R. Dio tells us that the Senate, and BiBu Tus in parti- 


cular, were apprehenſive, at this time, leſt CæsAXR 


thould be choſen one of the Conſuls at the next election, 


and for that reafon took this unprecedented ſtep: 


Mad. 5 37 


m_ 


„p- 40. 


Which, if true, ſufficiently accounts for CaTo's favour 
to Poweey : For the reader muſt have already obſerv- 
ed, and will hereafter have frefht occaſion to obſerve, 
that the main ſpring of ſome of CxTo's political move- 
ments was neither the love of virtue, nor the love of 
his Country, but a perſonal hatred to Cxsar. 1 
Pomyety applied himſelf immediately to calm the 
public diforders, by the promulgation of ſeveral, new 
laws, prepared by him for that purpoſe. One of them 


e 


Aſcon. Ar- 


m. in Was, to appoint a ſpectal commiſſion to enquire into CLo- 
Mil. Divs's death, the burning of the Senate-bouſe, and the 


attack on M. Leeipus; and to appoint an extraordinary 


Judge of Conſular rank to preſide in it : A ſecond was 
againſt bribery and corruption in elections, with the in- 
fiction of new and ſeverer penalties on thoſe who had been 
guilty. Caro, according to Plutarch, objected to this 


law, as unjuſt with regard to paſt offences; and he 
adviſed him to provide only for the future. Appran. 


reports, that, by Pour Ev's new law, all who, from 
the time of his fir Conſulate, (twenty years before) 
had been in any public office, might be called to ac- 
count for corruption in obtaining it, or male-admint- 
ſtration in the exerciſe of it. . As this ſpace of time 
compriſed the Conſulate of Cæs AR, thoſe bf his party 
imagined there was a deſign to affront vie ; and they 
hinted what they thought to Poſtety./ He anſwered 

them, that their ſuſpioion was injurions to CASAR, thoſe 
conduct, being out of the reach of cenſure, ſecured bim from 
all danger. AePlan adds, that Pompey ſhortened the 
retroſpect to his ſecond Conſulate ; but would not en- 
tirely drop the new law. [App. de Bell. Civ: lib; 2. p. 
441.] 


Midd. 548. Cicero ſeems to have written 51 Treatiſe on Laws ſoon after tbe 
f death of CLopius, | 


By 


A 
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By theſe laws the method of trials was altered, and Midd.s 37. 


the length of them limited : Three days were allowed 
for the examination of witneſſes, and the fourth for the 
 fentence ; on which the accuſer was to have two hours only 
to enforce the charge; the criminal three for his defence. 
CoELius oppoſed his negative to theſe laws, as being 
rather privileges than laws, and provided particularly 


againſt Miro; but he was ſoon obliged to withdraw it, 


upon Pomeyey's declaring that he would ſupport them 
by force of arms. 


omeEyY Was the only man in Rome who had the Midd. 539. 


power to bring Mio to a trial. He was not concern- 
ed for CLop1vs's death, or for the manner of it, but 
rather pleaſed that the Republic was freed from ſo peſ- 
tilent a demagogue; yet he refolved to take the bene- 
fit of the occaſion for getting rid of Mito too, from 
whoſe ambition and high ſpirit he had cauſe to appre- 
hend no leſs trouble. He would not liſten therefore to 
= overtures from Mr1.o's friends; and when Mito 
offered to drop his ſuit for the Conſulſhip, if that would 
ſatisfy him, he anſwered, That he would not concern him- 


felf with any man's ſuing or deſiſting, nor giv? any ob- 


ftruftion to the power and inclination of the Roman Peo- 
ple. He attended the trial in perſon with a ſtrong 
guard, to preſerve peace and prevent any violence from 
either ſide. * 

When the examination was over (in which many 
clear and poſitive truths were produced againſt MrLo) 
ManuTius Pu AN cus called the People together, and 
exhorted them to appear in a full body the next day, 
when judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
ſentiments in ſo public a manner, that the criminal 
might not be ſuffered to eſcape ; which Cicero, in his 
defence of M110, reflects upon, as an inſult on the li- 
berty of the bench. | 


» Tactrvs ſeems to conſider this regulation as the firſt ſtep towards Midd. 5 37 


the ruin of the Roman eloquence, by impoſing reins, as it were, upon 
its free and ancient courſe. Primus tertio conſulatu CN. Pomptivs 


aſtrinxit, impoſuitque veluti frznos eloquentiz——&c, Dialog. de 
Orator. 38. 
Vol. VI. X Early 
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V. of R. Early in the morning, on the eleventh of April; the 


701. 


Aſcon. Ar- 


gum. 


ſhops were all ſhut, and the whole City gathered into 
the Forum, where the avenues were poſſeſſed by Pou- 
pEv's ſoldiers, and he himſelf ſeated in a conſpicuous 
part, to overlook the whole proceeding, and hinder all 
diſturbance. | 

The accuſers were young Appius, the nephew of 
CLopius, M. AnToNntus, and P. VALERIUSs H; who, 


according to the new law, employed two hours in ſup- 
porting their indictment. | 


C;ceRo was the only advocate on MiLo's fide, but, 


as ſoon as he roſe up to ſpeak, he was received with fo 


rude a clamour by the CLop t ans, that he was much 


diſcompoſed and daunted at his firſt ſetting out; yet re- 


covered ſpirit enough to go through his ſpeech of three 
hours; which was taken down in writing, and publiſh- 
ed as it was delivered; though the copy of it now ex- 
tant is ſuppoled to have been retouched and corrected 
by him afterwards [or rather a new compoſition] for a 
preſent to MiLo in his exile. f 

In the council of MiLo's friends, ſeveral were of opi- 


nion, that he ſhould defend himſelf by avowing the 


death of CLoptus, and pleading that it was an act of 
public benefit: But Cicero thought that defence too 
deſperate, as it would diſguſt the grave, by opening fo 
great a door to licence; and offend the powerful, left 
the precedent ſhould be extended to themſelves. But 
young BruTus us, from his early years, an 
apt and promiſing genius for the glorious buſineſs of 
aſſaſſination] in an oration, which he compoſed and pub- 
liſhed in vindication of Mito, maintained the killing of 
Ci.op:ius to be right and juſt, and of great ſervice to 
the Republic. 


Midd.5 41. It was notorious that they had often threatened death 
Pro Mil. 9. to cach other: Cuopius had declared ſeveral times, 


both to the Senate and the People, that Mito ought to 
be killed, and that, if the Conſulſhip could not be ta- 


ken from him, his life could: And when Favox ius 


aſked him once, what hopes he could have of playing 
his pranks while Milo was living; he replied, that in 
5 three 
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three or four days at moſt he ſhould live no more ; 
which was ſpoken juſt three days before the fatal ren- 


counter, d atteſted by Favonius. Since Mito then 
was charged with being the contriver of their meeting, 
and the aggreſſor in it, and ſeveral teſtimonies were 
produced to that purpoſe, Cicero choſe to riſk the 
cauſe on that iſſue, in hopes to perſuade, that CLoptus 
actually laid wait for M1Lo, and contrived the time 
and place; and Mito's part was but a neceſſary act of 
ſelf-defence. This had ſomewhat of a plauſibility, from 
the nature of the. equipage, and the circumſtances in 


which they met: For though MiLo's was the more ProMil.1o. 


307 


numerous, yet it was much more encumbered and un- & 21. 


fit for an engagement than his adverſary's; he himſelf 
being in a chariot with his wife, and all her women along 
with him; while Ccopivs with his followers were on 
horſeback, as if prepared and equipt for fighting. He 
did not preclude himſelf however by this from the other 


plea ©, which he often takes care to inſinuate, that if Pro Mil. 


MiLo had really deſigned and contrived to kill CLobi- 28, &c. 


us, he would have deſerved honours inſtead of puniſh- 
ment, for cutting off ſo deſperate and dangerous an ene- 
my to the peace and liberty of Rome. 


Of one and fifty Judges, who fat upon Mn.oy thir Midd.544- 


teen only acquitted and thirty- eight condemned him: 
The votes were uſually given by Ballots; but Caro, 
who abſolved him, choſe to give his vote openly; and, 
if he had done it earlier, ſays VeELLE1us, would have 
drawn others after him. 


© Aſconius ſpeaks as if CI cx RO approved neither the uſe of this plea 
in the preſent caſe, nor the doctrine itſelf whereon the plea is founded 
—Reſpondit bis [accuſatoribus] unus M. Cicero, et cum quibuſ- 
dam placuiſſet, ita defendi crimen, interfici C.001UM pro Republica 
fuiſſe (quam formam Mazcus Bu us ſecutus eſt in ea oratione quani 
pro MiLone compoſuit et edidit, quamyis non egiſſet) Ci c ROI id 
non placuit, quod quis bono publica damnari, idem etiam occidi indem- 
natus poſſet. Neverthelels Cicero, in the caſe of CATILINVE's ac- 
complices, ſeems to have followed this maxim, That whoever may, for 
the public good, be juſtly condemned, may, for the ſame public good, be 
Juftly put ta death without trial and condemnatien. 
| X 3 Mio 
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Y. of R Miro went into exile at Marſeilles a few days after 
71. his condemnation; and his whole eftate was fold by 
public auction for the ſatisfaction of his creditors *, 
Melm. Vol PH1LoTIMUS, a freedman-of Cick xo's wife, bought 
I. p. 298. this eſtate, in partnerſhip with ſome others, at an un- 
deer value. It was thought ſtrange, that Cic tro ſhould 


3 ſuffer: PRHILorIuus, who acted as a fort of ſteward in 


his family, to engage in the purchaſe of a baniſhed man's 
eſtate, ſuch purchaſes being always looked upon as 
odious; and this was particularly fo, CI cRO having 
received great obligations from Miro. Accordingly 

t tthe latter complained of it in the letters he wrote to his 
friends at Rome. This alarmed Cicero for his reputa- 
tion; and he ſeems to have written to CoeLivs, as he 

did to ſeveral others of his correſpondents, to accom- 
modate this affair in the way that would be moſt for his 
honour, He pleaded in his juſtification an intent of 
ſerving Mi Lo; yet it appears very evidently, from the 
following letters to ATTicus on this ſubject, that he 

8 — 2 with .Pa1LoTIMUs in the advantages of the pur- 
r n | Fi 

d Att. v. They write to me from Rome, that they have ſeen 
; letters from Mo, Who complains of my having ſuf- 
e fered Puiloriuus to enter into partnerſhip with thoſe 
ho bought his eſtate: Yet I did it: by the advice of 

„% Duron1vs, Mrro's particular friend, and whom you 
know to be an honeſt man. Our view was to hinder 

* his falling into the hands of ſtrangers and oppreſſive 

* people, who might have demanywed a great number 
of ſlaves that he has with him. We were in the next 
place deſirous, that the proviſion which he intended 

© ſhould: be made for his wife might be ſecured. We 

5+ .likewiſe. thought, that, if there was a poſſibility of 

„ ſaving any thing for him, we could manage that mat- 
iter better than any body elſe. Endeavour, I beſecch 
you, to ſearch this whole matter to the bottom; for 


Mid. 53. * MiTo had waſted three eſtates in giving plays and ſhews to the 
People; and when he went into exile was found to owe above half a 
million of our money. Plin. lib. 36. 15. Aſcon. Argum. in Milon. 


things 
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things are often magnified in the relation. But if it 


be true that Mito complains, and writes to his friends 


„ on this head, and if Fa usr be of the ſame mind, 


* PHiror uus ſhall not have any concern in the par- 


* chaſe; for I made him promiſe, before I left Rime; 
that, without Mitb's conſent, he would not. The 
© ©. profit has nat been any thing conſiderable : But you 
„vill judge. Talk with Duzonius. I have writ to 
+ CaMiLLtvus and to Lauta, being uncertain whether 
* you were at Rome. In a word, you will reſolve to 
act as honeſty, reputation, and my intereſt ſhall re- 
o 11 | enden 


309 


[We ſee here, ſays an ingenious writer, Cierso's Mong, 


reaſons for his friendly officiouſneſs ; but I doubt whe- Tome III. 
ther they will convince any body, that intereſt was not P. * 
his principal motive; and the rather, as Mito's goods 


were ſold greatly under value, It appears by two other 


letters to ATTicvs, and by one from CogL1vs to Ci- 
CERO, that PHiLoTIMUs reſtored to MiTo the eſtates 
he had bought, on condition of allowing him a certain 
profit, in which CI RRO was a ſharer.] 


„I have one thing more to mention to you. I ſhall Ad Att. 
« write myſteriouſly,” but you will gueſs my meaning, lb. vi. 4. 


* My wife's freedman (you know whom I ſpeak of) has 


% embezzled, as I judge by his lame account, part of 


* the profit made by the purchaſe of the eftate of the 


* Crotomate Tyrant-killer *. If you gueis the meaning 


of this laſt word, you will underitand all the reft. 
* dare not be more explicit.“ | 


Do not forget the affair I wrote to you about in my Ibid. 5. 


« laſt letter; where | told you, that 1 have for ſome. 


time ſuſpeQed, from the confuſed inconſiſtent talk of 


„ my wife's freedman in feveral companies, that he has 


* not given me a faithful account of the profits ariſing 
* to me from the purchaſe of the Crotoniate's eſtate. — 
« While I ſuffered him to be here, I was conſtantly up- 


* Miro, who carried an ox upon his back at the O/ympic games, 
was of Crotona, The Mito, now in queſtion, is called Tyrant-kit- 
ier, becauſe he killed CTLop ius. | 
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Y. of R.“ on my guard: For he came to found me, in the 
701. «© hopes that I would remit ſomewhat of what he owes 

te me; but, finding himſelf diſappointed, he flung away 
at once—/ will be gone; it would be ſhameful for me 
«© to ſtay any longer, and at laſt go away with empty hands : 
* And he twitted me with the old proverb, A gift ad- 
* mits of no accounting; or, as Mongault tranſlates 
the paſlage, Wie ſbould be content with what is given. 
By this, (ſays the ingenious French writer) PHiLoTIMUs 
intimated to C1cEo, that he ought to be ſatisfied with 
his yielding to him part of the profit he had made by p 
the purchaſe of Mi Lo's eſtate, ſince his name had ne- 
ver been mentioned in the purchaſe. The proverb, of 
which Cicero cites here only the firſt words, raps 93. 
nis in the Gorgias of PIA ro, and anſwers to the 
Engliſh proverb, We ſbould not loo a gift-borſe in be 
mouth. From all this I think we may conclude, that 
PHiLoTIMus had CIERO in his power. 


M. Cox tus to Cictro, 


. Fm, —*© As to what concerns the behaviour of Phi Lo- 
VII. c ius, in relation to Miro's eſtate, I have endea- 
% voured that he ſhall act in ſuch a manner as to give 
& full ſatisfaction to M1to and his friends, and at the 
« fame time clear your character from all imputati- 
r n 


Midd. 545 The next trial before the ſame tribunal, and for the 
—547- ſame crime, was of M. Saurz1vs,%ne of Mit.o's con- 
ſſidents, charged with being the ring-leader in ſtorming 
the houſe and killing Cop iS. Cicrro defended him, 
and he was acquitted by one vote only : But being ac- 
cuſed a ſecond time on the ſame account, though for a 
different fact, and again defended by Ci cke, he was 
acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. Cropiys, the 
Captein of the other fide, was condemned and baniſh- 
ed, with ſeveral others of that ſation, for burning the 
Senate-houſe, and the other violeuces committed upon 

Crop ius's death. N 


Fourꝑr 


Chap. VIII, e Rowan, His Tory. 


PoupEV no ſooner publiſhed his new law azainſt bri- 
bery, than the late Conſular candidates, Scir10 and 
Hyves us, were ſeverally impeached upon it, and, being 
both of them notoriouſly guilty, were in great danger 
of being condemned: But Powrsy, calling the Judges 
together, begged it of them as a favour, that out of the 
great number of ſtate criminals they would remit SCip19 
to him Whom, after he had reſcued from the proſecu- 
tion, he declared his collegue in the Cunſulſbip for the laſt 
five months of the year ©, having firſt made him his fa- 
ther-in-law, by marrying his daughter CoxNELIA, a 
lady of fine accompliſhments. The other candidate 
Hryes us was left to the mercy of the law, and being 
likely to fare the worſe for Sci io's eſcape, he watched 
an opportunity of acceſs to Pour v, as be was coming 
out of his bath; and, throwing himſelf at his feet, implor- 
ed his protection: But, though he had been his Quæſtor, 
and ever obſequious to his will, yet Pour v is ſaid to 
have ſpurned him away with great haughtineſs and in- 
humanity, telling him, that he would only ſpoil bis ſup- 
per by detaining bim. 

Before the end of the year, two of the late Tribunes, 
whoſe office was juſt expired, Q. PouP RUS Rupus, 
and T. MunaTivs PLancus Bursa, were tried, con- 
| : ., demned 


* Powpey was preparing an inſcription this ſummer for the front of Midd. 55 


(he new temple, which he had lately built to Venus the Conguereſs, 


containing, as uſual, the recital of all his titles : But, in drawing it up, A.Gell. 10. 


a queſtion happened to be ſtarted about the manner of expreſſing his 
third Conſulſhip, whether it ſhould be by Conſul, Tertium, or 7 
This was referred to the principal Critics of Rome, who could not, it 


ſeems, agree about it. Pour v therefore left it to Cicero to decide 


the matter: But Cicero, being unwilling to give judgment on either 
ſide, when there were great authorities on both, and VarRo among 


them, adviſed Powyty to order TER T. only to be inſcribed, which 


fully declared the thing, without determining the diſpute. - 

Cx. autem Pomretus quam infolenter ? Qui balneo egreſſus an- 
te pedes ſuos proſtratum Hryes zum ambitus reum & nobilem virum 
& ſibĩi amicum, jacentem reliquit, contumelioſa voce proculcatum. Ni- 
hil enim eum aliud agere, quam ut convivium ſuum moraretur, reſpon- 
dit Ille vero P. Sciz1onEm focerum ſuum, legibus noxium quas 
ipſe tulerar, in maxima quidem reorum et illuſtrium ruina muneris loco 
2 judicibus depoſcere. —/al. Max. 9. 5. It. Plut. in Pomp. b 
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Y. of R. demned, and baniſhed, for the violences of their Tribu- 


701, 


Dio, p. 
142. _ 


nate and burning the Senate-houſe. CotL ius accuſed the 
firſt, Cicero the ſecond, the only caule, excepting 
that of VerRes, in which he ever acted the part of an 
adcuſer. It ſeems Bu xs had been formerly defended 
by him, and had proved ungrateful. Pomety, before 
Judges of his own appointing, pleaded the cauſe of 
BuRsa : Yet he was condemned by an unanimous vote 
of the whole bench. | 


Midd.5 50. Among the other acts of Powpxy, in this his third 


Conſulſbip, there was a new law againſt bribery, con- 
trived to ſtrengthen the old ones that were already ſub- 
liſting againſt it, by di/qualifying all future Conſuls and 
Pretors from holding any province till five years after ibe 
expiration of their Aar races : For this was thought 
likely to give ſome check to the eagerneſs of ſuing and 
bribing for thoſe great offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit of them was removed toſuch a diſtance. But, before 


Ad Att. 7. the law paſſed, Pour Ex took care to provide an exception 


| . J. 


Caf. 26. 


for himſelf, and to get the government of Spain continued 
to him for five years longer, with an appointment of money 
to pay his troops And, leſt this ſhould give offence to 
CæsoR, if ſomething of an extraordinary kind was not 
provided for him too, he propoſed a law to diſpenſe with 
CasAR'S preſence in ſuing for the Conſulſbip, of. which 
CASAR at that time ſeemed very delirous. Coriius 
was the promoter of this law, engaged to it by CicxR, 
at the joint requeſt of Pour EY and C SAR; and it was 
carried with the concurrence of all the Tribunes, though 
not without difficulty and obſtructidh from the Senate. 


Midd. 55 1. By Pour 's law, juſt now mentioned, it was pro- 


vided, that, for a ſupply of governors for the interval 


This is that pourE v of whom Cicxxo ſays, that he knew: him ts 


Ad Att. xi. be @ man of integrity, an honeſt, fincere, and grave man—hominem 
6. Vol. II. integrum, & caſtum, & gravem, cognovi. And Dr. Middleton is of opinion, 


p. 152. 


that this was his true character. Nevertheleſs the Reader, I imagine, will 
not judge that this grave PowPEY was a proper perſon to be inveſted 


Vid. ſupra, with that DI cTATORIAL Power, which the Doctor thinks was ne- 


p. 280. 


ceſſary, in the preſent diſorders of the Republic, to reduce it to a tole- 
rable ſtate. | 


G 
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of five years, in which the Conſuls and Pretors were diſ Ad An. 5. 
qualified, the Senators of Conſular and Pretorian rank, 5 

who had never beld-auy foreign command, ſhould divide. 

the vacant provinces among themſelves by lat: In conſe- 

quence of which, Ciciro, who was obliged- to take 


his chance with the reſt, obtained the government of 
| | | lies,, 5 
Theſe preferments were, of all others, the moſt ardently defired Midd. Vol. 
by the Great, for the advantages which they afforded both of acquir- II. P. 1, 2. 
ing power and amaſſing wealth: For their command, though account- ; 
able to the Reman People, was abſolute and uncontroulable in the pro- 
vince ; Where they kept up the ftate and pride of ſovereign princes, 
and had all the neighbouring Kings paying a court to them, and at- 
tending their orders. If their genius was turned to arms, and fond of 
martial glory, they could never want a pretext for war, fince it was 
eaſy to drive the ſubjects into rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts 
of hoſtility by their oppreſſions and injuries, till, from the deſtruction 
of a number of innocent people, they had acquired the title of Emper- 
or, and with it the pretenſion to a triumph, without which icarce any 
Proconſul was ever known to return from a remote and- frontier pro- 
vince *. Their opportunities of raiſing money were as immenſe as | 
their power, and bounded only by their own appetites: The appoint- \) 
ments from the treaſury, for their equipage, plate, and neceſſary fur- 
niture, amounted, as it appears from ſome inſtances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds : And beſides the revenues of kingdoms, and. 
pay of armies, of which they had the arbitrary management, they 
could exact what contributions they pleaſed, not only from the cities 
of their own jutiſdiction, but from all the ſtates and princes around 
them, who were under the protection of Rome. But, while their pri- 
mary care was to enrich themſelves, they carried out with them always 
a band of hungry friends and dependants, as their Lieutenants, Tribunes, 
Prefeds, with a crew of freedmen and favourite ſlaves, who were all 
likewiſe to be enriched! by the ſpoils of the province, and the ſale of 
their maſter's favours. Hence flowed all thoſe accuſations and trials 
for the plunder of the ſubjects, of which we read ſo much in the Ko- 
man writers : For as few or none of the Proconſuls behaved themſelves 
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with that exact juſtice as to leave no room for complaint, ſo the fac- 4 
tions of the City, and the quarrels of families, ſubſiſting trom former 4 
impeachments, generally excited ſome or other to revenge the affront 4 
in kind, by undertaking the cauſe of an injured province, and dreſſing 1 
up an impeachment againſt their enemy. ö | 
i 


* While the ancient diſcipline of the Republic ſubſiſted, no General could pretend 
to a triumph who had not enlarged the bounds of the einpire by his conqueſts, and 
Killed at leaſt five thouſand enemies in battle, without any conſiderable tofs of his 
own foldiers, This was expre'sly enacted by an old law: In ſupport ol which a le- 
cond was aftetwards provided, that made it penal for any of their trinmphai Cotu- 
roanders to give a falſe account af the nurbet of flain either on the enemves fide dr 
their own, and obliged them, upon their entrance into the City, to take au bath be- 

tors 
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Y. of R. Cilicia, now in the hands of Aepius, the late Conſul. 


with the iſland of Cyprus ; for the guard of all which 

a ſtanding army was kept of two legions, or abont 
twelve thouſand foot, with two thouſand fix hundred 
Midd.Vol. horſe. But, whatever benefit or glory this goverament 
E50 3: ſeemed to offer, it had no charms for Cic RO: The 


Ad Att. 5. bis talents, which (in his own opinion) were formed to 
Republic So that he conſidered it only as an honour- 


which his duty obliged him to ſubmit. His firſt care 
therefore was to provide, that this command might not 

be prolonged to him beyond the uſual term of a year. 

Before his departure he ſolicited all his friends not to 

ſyffer ſuch a mortification to fall upon him. He left 

Y. of R, the City about the firſt of May, attended by his bro- 
702. ther, and their two ſons : For Quixrus, in order to 


MN his Lieutenancy under Cæsax. 


Conſuls. to Pompey, who was taking the benefit of that ſoft air 
1 1 7- for the recovery of his health at one of his villas in thoſe 
. I a parts, and had invited and preſſed him to ſpend ſome 

days with him upon his journey : They propoſed great 
ſatisfaction on both ſides from this interview, for the 
opportunity of conferring together with all freedom on 
the preſent ſtate of the Republic, which was to be their 


ſubject: And Cicrro expected likewiſe to get ſome 


mander. He promiſed Arricus an account of this 
conference; but, the particulars being too delicate to 
be communicated by letter, he acquainted him only in 
general, hat he ſoxnd Pour an excellent Citizen, and 
provided for all events that could poſſibly be apprehended. 


- fore the Queſtors, or public treaſurers. bet the accounts which they had ſent to the 
Senate of each number was true. [Lal. Max. 2.8.) But theſe laws had long been 
neglected, and treated as obſolete; and the honour of a tr umph uſually granted, b 
intrigue and faction, to every General of any credit who had gained ſome little ad- 


who bordered upon the diſtant provinces. 


After 


701. This province included alſo Pifidia, Pampbilia, and three 
dioceſes, as they were called, or diftrifts of Afia, together 


2.11. thing itſelf was diſagreeable to big temper, nor wor thy of 
10. & 15. fit at the belm, and ſhine in the adminiſtration of the whole 


able exile, or a burden impoſed by his Country, to 


S. SULPI- accompany him in the poſt of Lieutenant, had quitted 


cus, When Cicero arrived at Tarentum, he made a viſit 


leſſons of the military kind ſrom this renowned Com- 


vantage againſt pirates or fugitives, or repelled the incurſions of the wild barbarians | 


{ 
( 
| 
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After three days ſtay with Pour E V he proceeded to 
Brunduſium, where he was detained for twelve days by 
a ſlight indiſpoſition, and the expectation of his prin- 
cipal officers, particularly of his Lieutenant Poxrixius, 
an experienced leader, the ſame who had triumphed Vid. ſupr. 


over the Allobroges, and on Whoſe ſkill he chiefly de- P 279. 


nded in his martial affairs. From Brunduſium he 


ſailed to Actium on the fifteenth of June; whence partly 


by fea, and partly by land, he arrived, on the twenty- 
ſixth, at Athens; where he ſpent ten days, and where 
'PonTiN1vs at length joined him. | 


Upon leaving Italy he had charged his friend CoeLivs Midd. p. 
with the taſk of ſending him the news of Rome; and, 1. 


while he was at Athens, he received from him the firſt 
lefter of intelligence, | 


CokxLius to Cicrro. 


« Agreeably to my promiſe when we parted, I have Ep. Fam. 


315 


* ſent you a full account of every event that has hap- 8, 1. 


e ployed a perſon to collect the news of the town, and 
« am only afraid you will think he has executed his 
&* office much too punctually. &c. &c. 

IM. MakctLLvs [the Conſul] not having yet mor- 
ed that Cæs aR may be recalled from his government in 
„ Gaul, and intending to defer it, as he told me him- 


o 


" 


* 


* 


of thoſe ſuſpicions to his diſadvantage, which fo 


n CoxLivs (who by his father had been introduced to Ciceno's 
acquaintance and friendſhip) performed the taſk very punQually, in a 
ſeries of Letters, which make a conſiderable part in the collection of 
his Familiar Epiſtles ; and as they contain the jealouſies and fears which 
gave birth to the civil war which ſoon broke out, it may not be diſa- 

reeable to the Reader to __ him with ſome extracts of them. He 
Pad been Tribune of the People in 701, the year before this letter was 


ſelf, to the firſt of June, it has occaſioned the revival- 


Melm.1ttr 


e pened ſince you left Rome. For this purpoſe I em- 


written, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that office, by zealouſly ſup- Melm. 


porting the intereſts ot the Atiſtocratical Faction. His morals were 


| ſuitable to the degenerate age in which he lived; luxurious and diſſo- 
jute; and his tempe; was remarkably inflammable, and apt to kindle 
into the moſt implacable reſentment. Vid. Ad Att. 5. 2. 
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T. ot R. ( ſtrongly prevailed when you were here. If you ſaw 
| _ PowPEy, as you deſigned to do, pray ſend, me word 


“in what temper you found him; what converſation 
dhe had with you; and what you could diſcover of - 
. < is defigns: For, though he ſeldom ſpeaks his real 


* ſentiments, he has not wit enough to conceal them. 
„ As for Cæs AR, there are many ugly reports about 


„ him ; but propagated only in whiſpers: Some ſay 
* that he has loſt all his cavalry : which I take indeed 
_ © tobe true: Others, that the ſeventh legion has been 
„ beaten, and that he himſelf is ſo ſurrounded and be- 
* ſieged by the BerLovacri *, that he cannot receive 
* ſuccours from the main body of his army. There is 
<« nothing yet certain; nor are theſe uncertain ſtories” 
“ publickly talked. of; but among a few, whom I need 
not name, told openly by way of ſecrets: Douirius 
«© never. mentions them without clapping 


his mouth. &c.“ 


his hand to 


M. T. Cicsro to M. CotLivus. 


“Could you ſeriouſly then imagine, my friend, that 
[dated Fu- © I commiſſioned you to ſend me the idle news of the 
56. 702.] © town ; matches of gladiators, adjournments of cauſes, 


„ robberies, &c.— ? Far other are the accounts which 
J expect from your hand, as I know not any man 
* whole judgment in politics J have more reaſon to va- 


cc 
cc 
(0 
ce 
c 


lue. l paſſed ſeveral days with Pour Ex, converſ- 
ing with him on nothing elſe but the Republic: But 
it is neither prudent nor poſſiblè to give you the par- 
Take this only from me, that 
Poupn v is an excellent Citizen *, prepared both with. 
+ This is Doutir tus, the decree-for 


ticulars in a letter. 


ging Conſul/ and the declared 


enemy of CAR. Vid. ſupra; p. 251. 


 «:C1cerxo fo often changed his opinion, or at-leaft his language, 


in regard to Poux, that it is difficult to determine what his true 
_ «© ſentiments of him were. It is 

«- the dictates of his real thoughts, not only as he gives the ſame ac- 
„ count to ATT1Cus, but becauſe Pour received him with parti- 


«-cular civility, a circumſtance which ſeems at all times to have had a 
«'y 


probable, however, that he here ſpeaks 


ety conſiderable influence upon C1 czro's judgment concerning the 


* characters and deſigns of men.” Vid. ad Att. v. 6. 7. 
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courage and counſel for all events which can be fore- 
© ſeen: Wherefore give yourſelf up to the man; be- 
„ lieve me, he will embrace you; for he now holds the 
« ſame opinion with us, of good and bad Citizens. I 
„have been ten days at Athens, and am juſt now leav- 
* ing it, this ſixth of July. As I earneſtly recommend 
„all my affairs to your care, fo nothing more particu- 
“ larly, than that the time of my provincial command 
pe not prolonged, . Farewel.” 


C1ceRo ſet fail for As1a the fixth of July, and landed 
at Epbeſus on the twenty-ſecond, after a ſlow but ſafe Midd. 14. 
paſſage of fifteen days. Having repoſed himſelf for = _—_ 
three days at Epbeſus, he marched forwards towards ne 
. his province; and on the laſt of July arrived at Laodicea, 
one of the capital cities of his juriſdiction. From this 
moment the date of his government commenced; which 
he bids ATT1cvs take notice of, that he might know 
how to compute the preciſe extent of his annual term. 
lt was Cictro's reſolution; in his provincial com- Midd. p. 
mand, to practiſe thoſe admirable rules which he had 14- 
drawn: up formerly for his brother; and, from an em- 
ployment wholly tedious and diſagreeable to him, to 
derive freſh glory upon his character, by leaving the in- 
nocence and integrity of his adminiſtration as a pattern 
of governing to all ſucceeding Proconſuls. . 
When any governors went abroad to their provinces, 
the cuſtom had always-been, that the countries through | 
which they paſſed ſhould defray the charges of their 3 
| journey: But Cicero no ſooner ſet his foot on foreign Ag Ay v. 
s ground, ban he forbad all expences whatſoever, public or ꝙ. 10. 10, 
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The tediouſneſs of this voyage was agreeably relieved by touching Midd. | 
on the way at ſeveral of the iſlands of the Ægean ſea, of which he ſends p. 14. 
a kind of journal to ATTicus. Many deputations from the cities of 1 
Afia, and a great concourſe of people, came to meet him as far as Sa- | 4 
mos; but a much greater ſtill was expecting his landing at Epheſus : 3 
The Greeks flocked eagerly from all parts to ſee a man, ſo celebrated 1 
through the empire for the fame of his learning and eloquence; ſo that 1 
all his boaſtings, as he merrily ſays, of many years paſt were now "1 
brought to the teſt, | . 


e | | private 
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private, to be made either upon himſelf or any of his com- 
pany ; which raiſed a great admiration of him in the ci- 
ties of Greece. In Afia he did the fame, not ſuffering his 
officers to accept, hat was due to them even by law, fo- 


. rage and wood for firing, nor any thing elſe, but mere 


houſe-room, with four beds; which he remitted alſo, as 
oft as was practicable, and obliged them 7o lodge in their 
tents , and, by his example and conſtant exhortations, 
brought his Lieutenants, IJ ribunes, and Prefetts, ſo fully 
into his meaſures, that they all concurred with bim, he 
lays, wonderfully in a jeatous concern for his bonour. 
About the twenty-fourth of Auguſt he went to the 
camp at Iconium in Lycacnia, where he had no ſooner 
reviewed the troops than he received an account from 
AnTiocnvs, King of Comagene, which was confirmed . 
from the other princes of thoſe parts, that the Paribi- 
ans had paſſed the Eupbrates with a mighty force, un- 


der the conduct of Pa cok us the King's fon, in order 


to invade the Roman territory. Upon this news he 
marched towards Cilicia, to ſecure his province from the 
inroads of the enemy, or any commotions within: But 
as all acceſs to it was difficult, except on the ſide of 
Cappadocia, an open country, and not well provided, 
he took his route through that Kingdom, and encamp- 
ed in that part of it which bordered _ Alicia, near 
to the town of Cybiſtra, at the foot of mount Taurus. 
His army, as it is {aid above, conſiſted of about twelve 


thouſand foot and two thouſand fix hundred horſe, be- 


ſides the auxiliary troops of the geighbouring ſtates, 
and eſpecially of De joTarus, King of Galatia, the 
moſt, faithful ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular 
friend; whoſe whole forces he could depend upon at 
any warning. 

Waile he lay in this camp he had an opportunity of 
executing a ſpecial commiſſion, with which he was 
charged by the Senate; to take ARIOEAMEHZ ANESJ King 
of Cappadocia, under his particular protection; and 
provide for the ſecurity of his perſon and government : 
In honour of whom the Senate had decreed, what they 
bad never done before to any foreign Prince, that his 


ſafety 
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Safety was of concern to the Senate and People of Rome. 
His tather had been killed by the treachery of his ſub- 


jects, and a conſpiracy of the ſame kind was apprehend- 


ed againſt the ſon : Cicero therefore, in a council of 
his officers, gave the King an account of the decree of 
the Senate, and that, in conſequence of it, he was then 
ready to aſſiſt him with his troops and authority in any 
meaſures that ſhould be concerted for the ſafety and 
quiet of his Kingdom. The King, after great pro- 
feſſions of his thanks and duty to the Senate for the 
honour of their decree, and to Cicero himſelf for his 
care in the execution of it, ſaid, that be knew no occa- 
ſion for giving him any particular trouble at that time, nor 
had any ſuſpicion of any deſign againſt his life or crown 
Upon which Cickko, after congratulating him upon 
the tranquillity of his affairs, adviſed him however 10 


remember his father's fate, and, from the admonitions of 


the Senate, to be particularly vigilant in the care of his 


rſon ; and ſo they parted. But the next morning the 


k 


ng returned carly to the camp, attended by his bro- 


ther and counſellors, and with many tears implored the 
protection of Cict ko, and the benefit of the Senate's de- 
cree; declaring, ** that he had received undoubted in- 


«6 
60 


cc 
cc 
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telligence of a plot, which thoſe, who were privy to 


it, durſt not venture to diſcover till Ciciro's arrival 
in the Country; but, truſting to his authority, had 
now given him information of it ; and that his bro- 


ther, who was preſent, and ready to confirm what 


he had ſaid, had been ſolicited to enter into it 

the offer of the Crown : He begged therefore, that 
ſome of CiceRo's troops might be left with him for 
his better guard and defence.” Cicero told him, 
that, under the preſent alarm of the Parthian war, 


he could not poſſibly lend him any part of his army; 


that, ſince the conſpiracy was detected, his own for- 
ces would be ſufficient for preventing the effects of it; 
that he ſhould learn to act the King, by ſhewing a 
proper concern for his own life, and exert his regal 
power in puniſhing the authors of the plot, and par- 
doning all the reſt; that he need not apprehend any 


« far. 
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Y. of R. farther danger, when his people were acquainted 

70% „with the Senate's decree, and faw a Roman army ſo 
; near to them, and ready to put it in execution.“ 
[| And having thus encouraged and comforted the King, 
|| he marched towards Cylicia, and gave an account of this 
| | accident, and of the motions of the Parthians, in two 


public letters to the Conſuls and Senate *. 
| While 


| | . 
| »» he added © private letter alſo to CA ro, who wat a particular fa- 
Ep. Fam. vourer of A&toBAkZANES, in which he informed him, © that he had 
| 15. 4. not only ſecured the King's perſon from any attempt, but had taken 
| « care, that he ſhould reign for the future with honour and dignity, 
„by reſtoring to his favour and ſervice his old Counſellors, whom 
| « Caro bad" recommended, and who had been diſgraced by the in- 
| trigues of his court; and by obhyging a turbulent young Prieſt of Bel- 
lena, who was the head of the malecontents, and the next in power 
* to the King himſelf, to quit the country.” 
Midd. 18, This King, Axion ARZZAN Es, feems to have been poor even to a 


proverb : 


Mancipiis locuples, eget æris Cappadocum rex. Hor. Ep. I. 6. 


For he had been miſerably ſqueezed and drained by the Roman Gene- 
rals and Governors, to whom he owed vaſt ſums, either actually bor- 
rowed, or ſtipulated to be paid for particular ſervices. It was a com- 
mon praQtiee with the great men of Rome, to lend money, at an exorbi- 
tant intereſt, to the Princes and Cities dependent on tht empire. The 
ordinary intereſt of the provincial loans was one per cent. by the month, 
ewith intereſt upon intereſt : "| his was the loweſt; but it was frequent- 
ly four times as much. Pour Hr received monthly, from this very King, 
above fix thouſand pounds ſterling ; which yet was ſhort of his full in- 
tereſt. BruTvs alio had lent him a very large ſum, and earneſtly de- 
fired CIAO to procure the payment of jt, with the arrears of inte- 
reſt: But PowyLty's agents were fo preſſing, and the King ſo needy, 
that, though Cicero ſolicited Ba urus's affair very heartily, he had 

| Hittle hopes of getting any thing for him. When AR IOBARZAUES 
came therefore to offer him the fame pretent of money which he had 
uſually made to every other Governor, he generouſly refuſed it, and 
defired only, that, inflead of giving it to him, he would pay it to BRu- 
TUS ; But the poor Prince was ſo diſtreſſed, that he excuſed himſelf 
by the neceſſity which he was under of ſatisfying ſome other more preſ- 
ſing demands; ſo that Cicero gives a ſad accoum of his negociation in 
a long * letter to ATT1CUs, who had warmly recommended BRurus's 
intereits to him. | | eg 


| Ad. Att. 6 * « | come now to BxuTvs, whom by your authority I embraced with in- 
ett. oe (ination, and begun even to love: But=—what am | going to ſay? I recall my- 
5 * ſelf, leſt 1 fend you. — Do not think that 1.ever entered into any thing more 
V. 703. F willing!) 


* 
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While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expecting Ad Att. 5. 
what way the Parihiahs would move, he received an“. 


account that they had taken a different route, and were 


advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they held C. Cas- Midd. 24. 


stos blocked up; and that a detachment of them had 
actually penetrated into Cilici#, but were routed and cut 


off by thoſe troops which were left to guard the Country. 


pon this he preſently decamped, and, by great jour- 
neys over mount Taurus, marched in all haſte to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the paſſes of Amanus, a great and ſtrong 
mountain, lying between Syria. and Cilicia, and the com- 
mon boundary of them both. By this march, and the 


approach of his army to the neighbourhood of Syria, 


the Parthians, being diſcouraged, retired from Antioch, 


which gave Cassius an opportunity of falling upon 


them in their retreat, and gaining a confiderable advan- 
tage, in which one of their principal commanders, Os Acks, 
was mortally wounded. | 

In the ſuſpence of the Parthian war, which the late 
diſgrace of Cx assus had made terrible at Nome, Ci- 
cRROꝰs friends, who had no great opinion of his military 
talents, were in ſome pain for his ſafety and ſucceſs, as 


appears by the following letter from CokLIus. 


4 willingly; or took more pains than in what he recommended to me. He gave me 
© a memorial of the particulars which you had talked over with me before: I pur- 


e ſaed your inſtructions exactly: In the firſt place I preſſed AntonBanzanes to give 


to Buro that money which he promiſed to me. As long as the King coating» 


4 ed with me, all things looked well; but he was afterwards teized by fix hundred 


« of Pour zv's agents; and Power, for other reaſons, can do more with him than 
all the world beſides; but eſpecially when it is imagined that he is to be ſent to the 
% Parthian war: They now pay Pour zx thirty-three Attic talents per month out 
« of the taxes z though this falls ſhort of a mouth's intereſt : But our friend CRT 
« vos takes it calmly z and is contegt to abate ſomewhat of the intereſt without preſ- 
© fog for the principal. As for 2 he neither does nor can pay any man: For 
„be has no treaſury, no revenues: He raiſes taxes by Ar y rus's method of capita- 
« tion : But theſe are ſcarce ſufficient for Pourzx's monthly pay: Two or three 
« of the King's friends are very rich; but they hold their own as cloſely as either 
* you or 1.——1 do not forbear however to aſk, urge, and chide him by letters: 
« King De10TARrus allo told me, that he had ſent people to him on purpoſe to ſol- 
licit for Bu urus; but they brought him word back, that he had really no money: 


% dom; nothing poorer than the King.“ 


«© Which I take indeed to be the caſe ; that nothing is more drained than his Kiag- 
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Marcus CotgLivs to Cickko. 


„Me have received an expreſs from Ca ius Cass1us, 
and another from Dz1oTArvs, which greatly alarm 


14. 


— 7 * us. The former writes that the Partbian army has 
. “ paſſed the Eupbrates, and the latter, that they are 


actually marching towards your province, by the way 

6 of Comagene, As I well know how ill provided you 

C % are with troops, the principal concern I feel from 
e this invaſion, with reſpect to you, is, leſt you ſhould 
6+ bea loſer by it in point of reputation. Had you been 
better prepared indeed to receive the enemy, | ſhould 

* have been in great pain for your life: But, as the 

* very ſmall number of your forces will incline you, 


J imagine, rather to think of a retreat than an en- 


nt, I am only anxious concerning your ho- 
* nour. For, how far the world may conſider the ne- 
6 ceſſity of the caſe, and approve of your thus declin- 
„ ing a battle, is a point, I confeſs, which gives me 
* much uneaſy reflection. In ſhort, I ſhall be in con- 
„ tinual anxiety, till I hear of your arrival in 1faly. 
« In the mean time, this news of the Parthians has 
e occaſioned a variety of ſpeculations. Some are of 
% opinion that Pour ought to be ſent againſt them: 
„And others, that it is by no means convenient that 
he ſhould leave Rome. A third party is for aſſigning 
this expedition to Cs AR and his army; whilſt a 
« fourth names the Conſuls as the moſt proper perſons 
to be employed. But all agree, however, in being 
« ſilent as to any decree of the Senate for placing this 
„ command in private hands. The Conftls, in the 
e apprehenſion that they ſhall either be nominated to 
- 46 a commiſſion which they do not reliſh, or ſuffer the 
« diſgrace of its being given from them, forbear to 
< convene the Senate: And by this means incur the 
s cenſure of neglecting the public intereſt. But whe- 
& ther indolence or pulillanimity be the real motive of 
their declining the conduct of this war, it is cat pet 
| te e 
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608 
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* the ſpeeious appearance however of mo- 
deſty. 

As we have received no courier from you, it was ſuſ- 
pected, till the diſpatch from DeioTarvus arrived, 
that the whole was an invention of Cassivs, who, it 


was thought, in order to colour his own rapine, had 


ſuffered a parcel of Arabs to make an incurſion into 
the province, and then repreſented them to the Se- 


nate as a formidable body of Parthians. Whatever 


therefore may be the true ſtate of the affair, let me 
perſuade you to be extremely circumſpe& in giving 


& a faithful and accurate account of it to the Senate: 


e 
40 


That you may neither be reproached with magnify- 


ing matters, in order to gratify the private purpoſes 


* of Cassius, nor with concealing any thing which 


CC 


60 
66 


may be of importance for the public to know. 
„ It ts now the eighteenth of November; and as we 
are advanced thus far towards the end of the year, 


I do not fee that any thing can be done in this affair 
till the firſt of January. For you know how flow - 
and inactive MN, Los is upon all occaſions, and 


are no ſtranger to the dilatory diſpoſition of Sul 1- 
ctus: You will eaſily judge therefore what is to be 
expected from two men of this unperforming caſt; 
and that thoſe who uſually act with ſo much coldneſs 


as to make one doubt their inclinations, even in points 


they really deſire to effect, will not be very warm in 
forwarding a buſineſs to which they are certainly 
averſe. | 405 | 
„If the Parthian war ſhould become a ſerious mat- 
ter, the new, Magiſtrates will be engaged for the firſt 
two or three months of their office in adjuſting the 
proper meaſures to be taken in this conjuncture. On 


the other hand, if it ſhould appear to be an invaſion 


of no conſequence, or ſuch, at leaſt, as with the ſup- 


ply of a few additional troops, may eafily be repel- 
led by you and the other Proconſuls already in thoſe - 
provinces, or by your ſucceſſor s; Cur 10, I foreſee, | 


will begin to play his double game ; that is, he will 
in the firſt place —_ to weaken the authority of 
* « Ca- 
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0 

0 

Y. of R.“ Cxsar; and in the next, endeavour to throw ſome : 
702. „ little advantages on the fide of PourEV. As for F 
* One of „ PayiLus “. he declares. moſt vehemently againſt ; 
ws _ « ſuffering Cs AR to continue in Gaul: And our friend - 
« Foknivs is the only Tribune whom I ſuſpect of ob- 4 

6 ſtructing his meaſures for that purpoſe. You may q 
„depend upon thele articles as certain: But beyond 8 

„ theſe I cannot with any aſſurance pronounce. Time 1 

& indeed may produce much; as many ſchemes I know z 

« are concerted : But they all turn upon the points 6 

« have already ſpecified. I forgot to mention, that 7 

„% Curio defigns to make an attempt to procure a di- 40 


* viſion of the lands in Campania. It is pretended that 
„ Cs AR does not concern himſelf in this matter: Cer- 
% tain, however, it is, that Pour Ex is very deſirous of 


1 having the diſtribution ſettled before CæsAR's return, i 
1 „ that he may be precluded from applying them to his f, 
0 „ own purpoſes. | - £ 

Wit. As to what concerns your leaving the province, I 
By dare not promiſe that you ſhall be relieved by a ſuc- 2 
Wt 4 ceſſor; but you may rely upon my endeavouring all 9 
. I can, that: your adminiſtration ſhall not be prolong- * 
ll „ed. Whether you will think proper to remain in 1 
i your government, if affairs ſhould be fo circumſtanc- f 
Ty « ed as to render it indecent for. me to oppoſe any de- b 
Wl + cree of the Senate for that purpoſe, depends upon 7 
i „ yourſelf to determine: As it does upon me to remem- 5 
Wl | ber, how warmly you made it your requeſt, when K 
| * we parted, that | would prevene any ſuch reſolution I _. 
44 from being taken. Farewel.“ ge > 
"| It is no wonder that C1ctxo's friends ſhould be in 6 
pain for him, when they thought he would have to do g 
with the Parthians : Nevertheleſs, when he found him- 7 
ſelf engaged, and puſhed to the neceſſity of acting the | 

Midd. 25. General, he wanted (by his own account) neither the 

courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In a 

Ad Att. 5. letter to ATTICus, dated from his camp: We are in 
18. „ great ſpirits, ſays he; and, as our councils are good, 

have no diſtruſt of an engagement: We are fecurely 

-F 4 N cc en- 
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q 40 encamped, with plenty of proviſions, and in ſight 
x 4 almoſt of Cilicia; with a ſmall army indeed, but, as 
(0 


} I have reaſon to believe, intirely well affected to me; 
4 „ which I ſhall double by the acceſſion of DxO A Rus, 
who is upon the road to join me. I have the allies 
more firmly attached to me than any Governor ever 
/ had: They are wonderfully taken with my eaſineſs 
and abſtinence: We are making new levies of Citt- 
” nens, and eſtabliſhing magazines: If there be occa- 
p *+ ſton for fighting, we ſhall not decline it; if not, ſhall 
defend ourſelves by the ſtrength of our poſts. Where- 


* 40 


1 * fore be of good heart ꝝ for | ſee, as much as if you 
4 „ were with me, the ſympathy of your love for me.“ 

p The danger of the Parthians being over, CictRo, 

" | unwilling to diſmiſs his army without attempting ſome- 

5 thing, led it againſt an untamed race of banditti, or 


freebooters inhabiting the mountains, cloſe to which he 
now lay. They had never ſubmitted to the Roman 
power, but lived in defiance of it. Cicero, thought 


1 the reduction of them a matter of importance. To 
take them unprovided he drew off his forces, on pre- 
4 tence of marching to the diſtant parts of Cilicia; but, 


after a day's journey, ſtopped ſhort, and, having re- 


K freſhed his army and left his baggage behind, turned . 
* back again in the night with the utmoſt celerity, and þ 
reached Amanus before day on the thirteenth of. O- ; 
4 ber. Coming upon the natives by ſurprize, he eaſily 7 ' 
1 killed or made them all priſoners. Erana, indeed, the | ; 
* capital of the mountain, made a brave reſiſtance; for 4 
it held out almoſt a whole day. Upon this ſucceſs, 
i C1CERO was ſaluted EMPEROR. , N ; 
0 It appears, by a letter from the victorious Emperor, . 
1. dhat he thought this victory gave him a juſt claim to a ö 
Ne Triumph. 3 1 Ep. Fam. 
| ; 1. 10. ; 
* Cicero to M. CokLius, Curule ZEdile elect. Melm. iv. | 
J. I wiſh you would enquire the reaſon that your let- — 
ly ters miſcarry ; for I cannot be induced to think that endof No- 


= 9 „you vember.] 
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J. of R.“ you have not once written to me ſince your election. 
702. « But to turn to the principal purpoſe of this Epiſtle— 
Four wiſh has ſucceeded, and I have juſt bad employ- 

« ment any of the military kind to entitle me to a Tri- 

„ umph. You were under ſome apprehenſions, I per- 

* ceive, about the Parthians, as being diffident of my 

“ forces. I muſt acquaint you then, that, having re- 

+. ceived advice that the Parthians had committed hoſ- 

& tilities, 'I took the advantage of ſome defiles, and of 

the neighbouring mountains, to lead my army, ſup- 
ported by a tolerable number of auxiliaries, to Ama- 

„ nus. The reputation of my name was of. ſome be- 

« nefit.to me likewiſe in my march: As you cannot 
imagine of what importance i is, in places of this 
kind, to have the populace aſk, /s this the Conſul 

« that ſaved Rome? Is this be that was ſo bonoured by the 

0 Senate ? Together with other queſtions of the ſame 

« import, which I need not add. When I approached 

© to Amanus, a mountain which ſeparates Cilicia from 

« Syria, I had the ſatisfaction to hear that CAsstus had 

„ obliged the enemy to abandon the ſiege of Autioch; 

% and that BrzguLus had taken upon himſelf the com- 

% mand of the province. However, I employed my 
army in haraſſing the Amanienſes, our eternal ene- 
„% mies: And, having put many of them to the ſword, 
as well as taken a great number of priſoners, and 
“entirely diſperſed the reſt, I ſurprized and burnt ſome 
& of their fortreſſes. Having thus obtained a complete 
victory, I was ſaluted with the title of Imperator by 
“the whole army at ſus, the voy place where ALtx- 
* ANDER defeated DaRIUS. From thence | marched 
into the moſt infeſted parts of Cilicia, where I am now 
before Pindeniſſum ; a city of great ſtrength, and 
% which I bave already been battering above theſe three 
werks. The garriſon makes a moſt obſtinate and 
c vigorous defence: So that nothing ſeems wanting to 


® The fiege was begun about the firſt of November : So that this 
Letter was written towards the end of Nowember, if be began to batter 
ina a few days after his inveſting the place. 


complete 
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complete the glory I ſhall here obtain, but that the 
“name of this place were leſs obſcure *. 

* If | ſhould make myſelf maſter of it, as I truſt I 
* ſhall, I will ſend an immediate expreſs to the Senate. 
In the mean time I have given this general account 
<<. of my operations, to let you ſee there is ſome founda- 
6e tion to * that your good wiſhes will be accom- 
e pliſhed. But to return to the Parthians: This ſum- 
* .mer's campaign has proved, you find, tolerably ſuc- 
* ceſsful: I am in great pain however for the next. 
* Let me intreat you therefore, my dear friend, to en- 
** deavour that a ſucceſſor be appointed to my govern- 
„ ment: But, if that ſhould prove a matter of too 
much difficulty (as you intimate in one of your let- 


* ters, and as I am myſelf inclined to ſuſpect) be care- 
ful at leaſt to guard againſt what may eaſily be pre- 


*+ vented, I mean the prolongation of my W 7 
fer- 


* Cteka o, in a Letter to Ar r ieus, ſpeaking of this fiege, writes Ad Art. 5. 
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thus : * What the plague, you will ſay, are theſe Pindenifians ? 120. 


* never heard of their name before. How can I help that? Could 
* 1 turn Cilicia into AEtolia or Macedonia? Take this however for 
certain, chat no man could do more than I have done with ſuch an 
« army, &c. | 

r Cictxo wrote, about the ſame time, a Letter of congratulation 
to CUR 10, on his being elected to the Tribunate ; and preſſes him to be 
ſteady to the intereſts of the Senate, and to employ bis Tribunitian pow- 
er in his favour, that he may not be continued in his goverament be- 
yond his year. 


Cicero to Cuxto, Tribune of the People. 


Ep. Fam. 
4 7. 
The congratulations of a friend are not uſually conſidered as too Melm. iv. 


late, if they are paid as early as poſſible : My great diſtance therefore 16. 


* from Rome, together with the ſlow progreſs with which news travels 


into this corner of the world, will excuſe me for not ſooner ſending 


ou mine. But now 1 ſincerely give them you: And moſt ardent- 


46 
69 iy wiſh you may obtain immortal honour by your adminiſtration of 


« the Tribunate. To this end, I muſt exhort you not to ſuffer your- 
« ſelf to be turned aſide from your natural bias, in compliance with the 
«« ſentiments and advice of others: On the contrary, let me intreat 
you to be directed in your miniftry by the faithful _ of your 
* own ſuperior wiſdom. No man indeed is capable of giving you 
more prudent counſels than will ariſe from the ſuggeſtions of your 
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of R. 1 expect from your letters (as J mentioned in one 


own good ſenſe: And, believe me, you can never be miſguided, fo, 
* Jong as you purſue the honeſt dictates of your uninfluenced judg- 
„% ment. I ſay not this inconſiderately, but as perfectly well know- 
<< ing the genius and principles of him to whom 1 am addreſſiug my- 
<« ſelf. Yes, my friend, I can never be apprehenſive that you will act 
« either weakly or irreſolutely, whilſt you ſupport the meaſures your 
<« heart approves. It was neither chance nor ignorance that led you 
4 to ſolicit the Magiſtracy in ſo important a criſis. It was a deliberate 
and well-confidered reſolution that engaged you in this deſign : And 
vou were perfectly ſenſible of the great and general confuſion in 
« which the Commonwealth is involved, together with the utter un- 
« certainty in what manner theſe our unhappy diviſions will finally 
© be terminated. You frequently reflect, I doubt not, on the vain, 


** the treacherous, and the pliant diſpoſitions of the preſent generation. 


* To repeat then what I juſt now mentioned: Let me conjure you 
* to perſevere ſtedfaſtly in your old principles, to conſult the dictates 
4 of your own breaſt, and faithfully to comply with its wiſe and wor- 


thy admonitions. ' Hardly perhaps is any man more qualified than 


5% yourſelf to direct the conduct of others: None, I am ſure, to ſteer 
« your own. Good Gods! why am I thus prevented from being a 


| «© witneſs of your gloriqus actions, and an aſſociate of your patriot de- 


« ſigns? The latter I am perſuaded you are far from wanting : How- 
ever the ſttength and warmth of my affection might dolby rendet 


the conjunction of my councils with yours not alogether unprofita- 


« ble. 

' 4%" You will hear from me again very ſoon, as I purpoſe in a few 
« days to ſend an expreſs to the Senate, with particulars of the ſucceſs 
« of my arms during the laſt ſummer's campaign, In the mean time 
you will perceive, by the Letter which I delivered to your freedman 
« THRASO, With what zealous pains I have ſolicited your election 
« to the Pontifical Dignity : An election indeed which will be attend- 
t ed with much difficulty. I conjure you in return, my dear Cus10, 


not to ſuffer this my very troubleſome provincial adminiſtration to 
be lengthened out beyond the uſual period: And I intreat it by all 
the ſtrong and tender ties of our mutual fiiendſhip, When 1 fir 


« made this requeſt to you in perſon, and ſeveral times afterwards re- 


s peated it by letter, 1 had not the leaſt imagination of your bein 
«c 7 5 F 


ibune. ' | then indeed only intreated your good offices as an illuſ- 
*. trious Senator, and one who ſtood high in the favour and eſteem of 
«every Roman. But I now apfly to Curio, not only as my noble 
« friend, but as @ powerful Tribune. I do not deſire however (what 
«indeed would be more difficult to obtain) that any thing unuſual 
« ſhould be decreed in my favour: But, on the contrary, that you 
« would ſupport that decree, and maintain thoſe laws, by which I was 
« appointed to this government. In a word, my ſingle and moſt 
«earneſt requeſt is, that the terms upon which I ſet out for this pro- 
de yince may not be changed. Farewel.” f 

22 : 9 "IE 


f 
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« of my former) not merely an account of what is at | 
„ preſent going forward in the Republic, but a clear 

« proſpect of what is likely to happen. —Farewel.” 


oY # - 1 ” 
—W THI. . mew. an T at” a. 


To ſatisfy the earneſt deſire which Cie tro had former- 
ly expreſſed (and which he here again expreſſes) of being 
informed of what paſſed at Rome in his abſence; his 
correſpondent wrote feveral letters to him concerning 
the ſtate of public affairs; particularly one of The fir/ 
of Auguſt, and, a bort time after, another, which refers 
to it, and which Cicero, by ſame words in the begin- 
ning of the letter now before us, appears to have re- 
ceived ; But jt is not improbable, that a letter from 
Coklios, dated the ſecond of September, and another 
written in October, full of intelligence, were not yet 
come to CiceRo's hands; and as to that (above tran- 
ſcribed) of the eighteenth of November, he had unqueſ- 
tionably not received it; and this perhaps occaſioned 
his apprehenſions, that ſome of CotLips's letters had 


muſcarried. 

I dqubt not but the Reader has a portion of the ſame 
curioſity which Cicxao had; nor do I know how It 
can be better gratified, than by adding here, to the 

Letter of the eighteenth of November, the other Four, juſt 
above mentioned, of dates prior to that; or fo much of 
them, at leaſt, as is to the purpoſe. There will be 
occaſion hereafter to refer to them as the beſt vouchers 
of the facts they relate. | n 2 
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M. CoeLtus to Cickzo. Ep. Fam. 


Vil. 4. 
——* Cur10 is a candidate [for the Tribuneſhip, | Melm 111 
This greatly alarms thoſe who are unacquainted with ; (ca * 
* the real good qualities of Cur 10's heart. I hope, and 2 ; 
indeed believe, he will act agreeably to his profeſſi- 
* ons, and join with the Senate, in ſupporting the 
+: friends of the Republic: I am ſure at leaſt he is full 
of theſe deſigns at preſent; in which CæsAR's con- 
* duct has been the principal oecaſion of engaging 
* him. For CzsaR, though he ſpares no pains or ex- 
cc pence 
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“ pence to gain over even the loweſt of the People 
« to his intereſt, has thought fit to treat Cux io with 
“ ſingular contempt, The latter has behaved himſelf 
« with ſo much temper upon this occaſion, that he, 
„ who never acted with artifice in all his life, is ſuſ- 
« pected to have diflembled his reſentment, in order 
« the more effectually to defeat the ſchemes of thoſe 
e who oppoſe his election; I mean the Læ Li and the 
« ANTONw11, together with the reſt of that wonderful 
« party. WARE 

“% J have been ſo much engaged by the difficulties, 
„ which have retarded the ſeveral elections, that I could 
not find leiſure to write to you ſooner : And indeed, 
« as Ievery day expected they would be determined, 
« | waited their concluſion, that I might give you at 
once an account of the whole. But it is now the 
« firſt of Auguſt, and they are not yet over; the elec- 
« tion of Prætors having met with ſome unexpected de- 
„ lays. As to that in which | am a candidate {the 
«© Curule Aidileſhip] IT can give no account which way 


it is likely to be decided: Only it is generally 


* thought that HiRRUS will not be choſen. This is 
© collected from the fate that has attended Vinictanvs, 
* who was a candidate for the office of Plebeian Æaile. 
That fooliſh project of his, for the nomination of a 
« DicTaroR?, (which we formerly, you may remem- 
* ber, expoſed to ſo much ridicule) ſuddenly turned 
ce the election againſt him; and the People, by the 
e joudeſt acclamations, expreſſed their joy at his re- 
« pulſe. At the ſame time HixRUs Was univerſally 
called upon by the populace to give up his preten- 
« ſions at the enſuing election. I hope therefore you 
« will very ſoon hear, that this affair is determined in 
te the manner you have wiſhed with regard to me, 
„ but. have ſcarce * dared to wiſh with regard to him.“ 


4 Vinicianvs and HiRRus, elected Tribunes for the year 700, 
were the chief promoters of the project of making PourE Y DiQator. 
Vide ſupra, p. 280 & 303. And wid. Ad Q. Fr. 3. 8. 
 * Becauſe Hin vs was ſupported by Pour EY. Melm. ©. 

f f — c 
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“ As to the ſtate of the Commonwealth, wwe 9 
begin to give up all expection that the face of pub- ; 
„ lic affairs will be changed. However, at a meeting 
„of the Senate, held on the twenty-ſecond f the laſt 
„% month, in the Temple of AroLLo, upon a debate 
relating to the payment of the forces commanded by 
« Pop EY, mention was made of that legion, which, 
as appeared by his accounts, had been lent to Cæ- 
« 8AR: And he was aſked of what number of men it 
e conſiſted, and for what purpoſes it was borrowed. 
* In ſhort, Pour EV was puſhed ſo ſtrongly upon this 
& article, that he found himſelf under a neceſlity of 
4 promiſing to recall this legion out of- Gau/ But he 
e added at the ſame time, that the clamours of his 
enemies ſhould not force him to take this ſtep too 
«« precipitately, x | 
<< It was afterwards moved, that the queſtion might 
<<. be put concerning the election of a ſucceſſor to Cx- 
AR. Accordingly the Senate came to a reſolution 
that Pour EY (who was juſt going to the army at 
„ Ariminum*, and is now actually ſet out for that pur- 
e poſe) ſhould be ordered to return to Rome with all 
expedition; That the affair relating to a general elec- 
„ tion of Governors for all the provinces might be de- 
% bated in his preſence, This point I imagine will be 
brought before the Senate on the thirteenth of this 
„ mmih, when, if no infamous obſtacles ſhould be 
“ thrown in the way by the Tribunes ', the Houſe. will 
Ab ; | 3 166 
| ”_— Melm. Vol 
% PomreY, though he remained in Rome, was at this time Go- I. p. 309. 
« yernor of Spain; which had been continued to him for font years 
* at the end of his late Confulſhip. It was the payment of his 
troops in that province which was under the — of the 
«Donate... Ar es ET... | dis 
t % Now called Rimini, ſituated upon the Rabicon, a river which 
« divides Italy from that part of the Koman province called Ci/alpine 
% Gaul. The army here mentioned is ſuppoſed to be part of thoſe 
four legions, which were decreed to Pour for the ſupport of his 
c government in Spain.” Plut. ibid. — Melo 
% Some of the Tribunes, together with Surricrus, one of the : 
„ preſent Conſuls, were wholly in Czsar's — They thought, 
or pretended to think, that it was highly unjuſt to diveſt Cs 


of 
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Y. of R. * certainly come to ſome reſolution: For PourEv, 

702. „ in the courſe of the debate, let fall an intimation, 
„ that he thought every man owed obedience to the autbo- 
e rity of that Aſſembly. However, I am impatient to 
„hear what PauLLus, the ſenior Conſul elef?, will ſay, 
* when he delivers his opinion upon this queſtion, 
* &c.——Farewel.” © AR Gd ag 


. Makcvs CoEtivs to CictRo, 
Ep. Fam. 8 5 Ws | : 
viii.5s., ** How far you may be alarmed at the invaſion 
Melm. ii. 6 which threatens your province and the neighbouring 
2 “countries, I know not: But for myſelf, J confeſs, I 
am extremely anxious for the conſequence. Could 
e contrive indeed, that the enemies forces ſhould 
« be only in proportion to yours, and - juſt ſufficient 19 
&« entitle you to the honour of a Triumph, there could 
% not be a more deſirable circumſtance. But the mis- 
« fortune is, if the Parthians ſhould make any attempt, 
{© ] well know it will be a powerful one: And I am 
« ſenſible at the ſame time, that you are ſo little in a 
© condition to oppoſe their march, that you have ſcarce 
e troops to defend a ſingle defile. But the world in ge- 
* neral will not be fo reaſonable as to make the pro- 
“ per allowances for this circumſtance. On the con- 
6 trary, it is expected from a man in your ſtation, that 
he ſhould be prepared for every occurrence that may 
& ariſe: Without once conſidering whether he be fur- 
* niſhed with the neceſſary ſupplies for that purpoſe. 
« am ſtill the more uneaſy on your actount, as 7 
& foreſee the conteſt concerning affairs in Gaul will retard 
e the-nomination of your ſucceſſor : And, though I dare 
„ fſay you have already had this contingency in your 
view, yet I thought proper to apprize you of its 
probability, that you might be ſo much the more 
* early in adjuſting your meaſures accordingly. I need 


« of 11 before the time was completed for which it had 
een decreed ; of which there remained about two years unexpired.” 


Dio, 40. p. 148. © 


not 
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e not tell you the uſual artifices will undoubtedly be play- 
© ed off. A day will be appointed for conſidering of a ſuc- 
e ceſſor to Cæs A]; upon which ſome Tribune will inter- 
« Poſe bis negative; and that a ſecond will probably de- 
% clare, that, unleſs the Senate ſhall be at Iberty to put 
&« the queſtion freely concerning all the provinces in general, 
« he will not ſuffer it to be debated with regard to any 
&« in particular. And thus we ſhall be trifled with for a 
&* conſiderable time Poſſibly indeed two or three years may 
© be ſpun out by theſe contemptible arts. | 
„If any thing new had occurred in public affairs, 
&« T ſhould, as uſual, have ſent you the account, toge- 
« ther with my ſentiments thereupon : But at preſent 
ce the wheels of our political machine ſeem to be altogether 
« motionleſs. MARCELLUS 1s ſtill purſuing his former de- 
6% figns concerning the provinces : But he has not yet been 
„able to aſſemble a competent number Senators. Had 
e this motion been brought on the preceding year, and had 
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« Curio at the ſame time been Tribune, it weuld proba- 


« bly have ſucceeded : But, as affairs are now circum- 
e Ranced, you are ſenſible how eaſy it will be for Car, 
„ regardleſs as he is of the public intereſt, when it fands 
% in competition with his own, to ohſtruct all our proceed- 
„ ings. Farewel.” 


M. CoeLius to Cickko. 


Ep. Fam. 


——* I mentioned, in one of my former, that the Mela iii. 


affair of the provinces would come before the Senate 34- [dated 


„on the Ibirteenth of the laſt month : Nevertheleſs, by >. = 


* the interventioa of [Carus] MarcELLvus, the Conſul Via ben. 


d elect, it was put off to the firft of" this inſtant. But, p. 331. 


«*« when the day arrived, they could not procure a ſuf- 
e ficient number of Senators to be preſent. It is now 
<< the ſecond of September, and nothing has yet been 
done: And I am perſuaded it will be adjourned to 
the following year. As far as I can ſee therefore, 
you muſt be contented to leave the adminiſtration of 
your province in the hands of ſome perſon whom 
you ſhall think proper to appoint for that purpoſe, 
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T. of R“ as Tam well convinced you will not ſoon be reliev- 
702. «© ed by a ſucceſſor. For, as Gau muſt take the ſame 
| « fate with the reſt of the provinces, any attempt that 
e ſhould be made for ſettling the general ſucceſſion will 
« certainly be obſtructed by CæsAR's party. Of this 
have not the leaſt doubt: And therefore I thought 
<« it neceſſary to give you notice, that you might be pre- 
% pared to act accordingly. 

*- Your friend Pompey openly declares, that CæsaR 
* ought not to be admitted as a candidate for the Con- 
ſulſhip while he retains his command in the provice “. 
„He voted however againſt the paſſing a decree for 
this purpole at preſent. Sci io moved, that the firff 
«, of March next might be appointed for taking into 
conſideration the nominating a ſucceſſor in the Gallic 
% provinces; and that this matter ſhould be propoſed 
« to the Houle ſeparately, and without blending it with 
any other queſtion. Ba Us CorneLtvus was much 
« diſcompoled at this motion: And I am well aſſured 
he has complained of it to Scir 10 in very ſtrong 

„terms.“ 


bs. The, | M. CotLivs to Cictro, 
VIII. 8. | 


— — — — * As to public affairs we had waited ſe- 


in Ofeber, ** veral days, in expeQation that ſomething would be 
determined concerning Gaul; frequent motions hav- 

ing been made in the Senate for this purpoſe, which 

« were followed by very warm debates. At length, 

* however, it pla ny appearing agreeable to Pome y's 

6. ſen:iments, that CASar's command in Gaul ſhould not 


| Melm. „„ Pomrty, who contributed more than any man to the ad- 
| « yancement of Casar's power, had lately procured a law, by which 


« the perſonal appearance of the latter was diſpenſed with, in ſolicit- 


*- ing the Conſular office. But Pourty now began to repent ;—— 
« Not that his own deſigns were more fayourable to the liberties of 
Nome than thoſe of Casar ; but as difcoyeiing at laſt, that they 
could not both ſubſiſt together.“ | oe 
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i be continued longer than the firſt of March, the St NAR 
<<. paſſed the following Ox oE xS and DEC ES 
* By AUTHORITY OP THE SENATE, held in the Tem- 
„ ple of Apollo, on the thirtieth day of September. 
« Signed; L. DomiTius AHENOBARBUS;, Q Cæci- 
Livus; MgeTELLUs Pius Scipio; L. VilLtus AN- 
NALIS; C. SEPTIMIUS; Caius Lucceivs HikRus; 


et 
cc 


Orrius. WHEREas @ motion was made by Marcus 
MaRCELLus, the Conſul, concerning the Conſular pre= 
vinces; it is ORDERED fat Lucius PaulLUs and 
Carus MarceLLus, Conſuls ele, ſhall, on the firſt 
of March, next following their entering upon their office, 


which time no other bufineſs ſhall be proceeded upon, 
« nor any other motion made in conjunction therewuh. 
And for this purpoſe the Senate ſhall continue to aſſemble, 
notwithſtanding the Comitial ' days, and until a decree 
« ſhall be paſſed. 
« ORDERED, That, when the Conſul ſhall move the 
Senate upon the queſtion aforeſaid, they ſhall be empower- 
ed to ſummon ſuch of the three hundred Judges, who are 
« members of the Senate, to attend. 


« ResoLVED, That if any matters ſhall ariſe upon the 


cc 
«c 


C. ScrIBonius CuR1o; L. ATTeius Capita; M. 


move the Senate concerning the Cinſular provinces : At 
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* When an act paſſed the Senate in a full Houſe, held according to Melm. Vol. 
preſcribed forms, and without any oppoſition from the Tribunes I. p. 64. 


the 

(who had the privilege of putting a negative upon all proceedings in 
+ the Senate) it was called a Senatus conſultum, a decree of the Senate. 
But if any of thoſe eſſentials were wanting, or a Tribune interpoſed, 


it was then only tiled @ Senatus auforitas, an oxDER of the Senate, 
and conſidered as of Jeſs authority. Munat. | 


7 « The Comitial days were thoſe on which the Comitia or Aſſem- Melm. 


&« blies of the People were held: And on theſe days the Law prohi- 
„ bited the Senate to be convened. The Senate, however, in the pre- 
« ſent inſtance, and upon many other occaſions, took upon themſelves 
* to act with a diſpenſing power.” See Midd. on the Rom. Sen. p. 121. 
They had the impudence, as we fee, to reſolve, That, if the Tri- 
bunes made uſe of their legal privilege, they ſhould be deemed enemies 
to the Republic. And, what is worthy to be obſerved, the Tribunes, 
in the preſent caſe, where uſing their legal privilege in ſupport of Fuſ- 
tice 3 the Senate were diſpenſing with the — in order to injure and 


oppreſs. The Reader will remark, that Cux1o is one of thoſe who 
An this reſolution of the Houte. 


«© queſtion 
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Y. of R. queſtion aforeſaid, which ſhall be neceſſary to. be laid be. 


702. 


Melm. 


fore the Perple, that Sea vius SULPICIUS and MaR- 


« cvs MarcELLus, be preſent Conſuls, together with 
« the. Pretors and Tribunes of the People, or ſuch of them 
«* as ſhall be agreed upon, ſhall call an Aſſembly of the 
« Peop'e for that purpoſe: And if the Magiſtrates aforeſaid 
« ſhall fail herein, the ſame ſhall be propoſed to the People 


te 
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* 
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«c 


by their ſucceſſors. 

„% THE THIKTIETH DAY or SEPTEMBER, in the 
Temple of AroLLo. Signed; L. Douirius AnENo- 
BAR BUS; Q. Cæcilius; MeTELLus Pros Scirio; 
L. Vittius AN NALIS; C. Skpriufus; C. Scr1Bo- 
NIUSs CoRio; M. Opepivs. 

* The Conſul, Maxcus MARCELLUs, baving moved 
the Senate concerning the provinces. 

* ResoOLveD, That it is the opinion of the Senate, that it 
will be highly unbecoming any Magiſtrate, who has a 
power of controuling their proceedings, to occaſion any 
hindrance, whereby the Senate may be prevented from 
taking the aforeſaid motion into conſideration as ſonn as 


Pille: And that whoſoever ſhall obſtruft or oppoſe the 


„ ſame, ſball be deemed an enemy to the Republic. 
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As the ſtrength of Casar's army in Gaul conſiſted principal 


„% OrperED, That if any Magiſtrate ſball put a nega- 
tive upon the foregoing reſolution, the ſame ſhall be entered 
as an ORDER of the Senate, and again referred to the 
confideration of this Houſe. 

This reſolution was proteſted againſt by Cavs 

CoeLics, Loctus Vinicius, PuBLivs CORNELIUS, 
and Caius Visius Pansa. 

« RugoLvep, That the Senate will tas into aro- 
tion the caſe of ſuch F the ſoldiers under Cs ARS com- 
mand who have ſerved out their legal time *, or who, for 
other reaſons, are entitled to a diſcharge; and make 
ſuch order thereupon as ſhall be agreeable to equity. 

** ReSoLVED, That, if any Magiſtrate ſhould put his 
negative upon the foregoing DECREE, the Jane ſhall 


ly in 


his veterans, this clauſe was added, as Gronovius obſerves, with a 
iew of drawing off thoſe ſoldiers from his troops. 


U 
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6 „ fand as an ORDER of the Senate, and he again referred 
. ii ubs confideration of this Houſe. : | ; 
þ „This reſolution was proteſted againſt by Calus 
7 © CogLivs and Caius Pansa, Tribunes of the People. | 
e “ IN the debates which preceded theſe decrees, 
1 « Poupꝝv let fall an expreſſion that was much obſerved, 
e * and gave us confident hopes of his good intentions. He 
% could not, without great injuſtice, he ſaid, determine any 
e „thing in relation o the provinces under Cs AR'g com- 
- “ mand, before the firſt of March: But after that time, 
; “ he aſſured the Senate, he ſhould have no fort of ſcruple. 
E « Being aſked, what if a negative ſhould then be put up- 
« on @ decree of the Senate for recalling Cs AR? Pom- f 
4 « pEY anſwered, he ſbould look upon it as juſt the ſame | 
« thing, whether CæsAR openly refuſed to E the autho- | 
it *. rity of the Senate, or ſecretly procured ſome Magiſtrate to : 
a « obftrutt their decrees. But ſuppoſe, ſaid another mem- i 
y « ber, Ca8ar ſhould infiſt upon being a candidate for the | 
n On ſulſbip, and, at the ſame time, of retaining bis com- 
75 « mand? © Suppoſe, replied Pourzgy with great tem- 
be * pers my own ſon ſhould take a flick. and beat me? 
„From expreſſions of this kind the world has conceiv- 
1: i ed a notion, that a rupture will undoubtedly enſye 
d WI *© between Pomregy and Casar. I am of opinion“ 
he however, that the latter will ſubmit to one of theſe 
two conditions: Either to give up his preſent pre- 
8 „ tenſions to the Conſulate, and continue in Gaul; or 
8. * to reſign his command of the province, provided he 
* can be aſſured of his election. Cv 810 1s preparing 
a- ++ moſt ſtrongly to oppoſe his demands. What he may 
2 be able to effect I know not; but ſure I am, that a 
or man who aQts upon ſuch patriot principles muſt gain 
ce honour at leaſt, if he gain nothing elle — —. 
A * It is remarkable that CoeLivs, the writer of this Letter whom vid. ſupr. 
ll Cicero judged to be an able politician, and to have alonger foreſight p. 316 & 
than any body, was miſtaken in almoſt all his conjectures; miſtaken 330. 
a concerning Cas ax, concerning Cur io, and concerning himſelf. For 
in Cs did not ſubmit, &c. and Cuno took Caz5ar's part ; and fo 
= did CoEL1vs himſelf in the beginning of the civil war. CorLivs 
obtained the Ædileſhip this year [702] from his competitor Hiax xs, 
nd formerly Ci cexo's competitor for the Augurate. | 
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Y. of R From Amanus Cickso led his army to another part 
02. of the Highlands, the moſt diſaffected to the Roman 
- 4; Nl name, polleſſed by a ſtout and free people, who had 
= never been ſubject even to the Kings of that country. 
Their chief town was called Pindeni//um, ſituated on a 
ſteep and craggy hill: It was the conſtant refuge of all 
deſerters, and the harbour of foreign enemies, and at 
that very time was expecting and prepared to receive 
the Parthians. Cickko laid ſiege to it in form; and 
though he attacked it with all imaginable vigour, and 
a continual battery of his engines, yet it cott him 4 
bove ſix weeks to reduce it to the neceſſity of ſurren- 
dering at diſcretion. The inhabitants were fold for 
ſlaves; all the other plunder, excepting the horſes, was 
given to the ſoldiers. | [Ns 
After this action, another neighbouring nation, called 
Tiburani, terrified by the fate of Pindeniſſum, voluntari- 
ly ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages; io that Cicero ſent 
his army, under the command of his brother, into win- 
ter-quarters, in thoſe parts of the province which were 
| thought the moſt turbulent. | Lata 
Midd. 29. Theſe martial exploits ſpread Cictro's fame into Sy- 
Ad Att. 5. ria, Where Bigutus was juſt arrived to take upon him 
20. the command; but kept himſelf cloſe within the gates 
of Antioch till the country was cleared of all the Parthians * 
His envy of CicgRo's ſucceſs, and title of EmPtro, 
made him impatient to purchaſe the ſame honour by 
the like ſervice on the Syrian fide of the mountain Ama- 
nus: But he had the misfurtune to be repulſed in his 
attempt, with the intire loſs of the firft Sos. and ſer 
veral officers of diſtinflion, which C1ctRo calls an ugly 
blew, both for the time and the eſtect of it. 

Though Ciceo, for his victory (which he calls a juſt 
victory) at Amanus, had been ſaluted ERROR, and 
had ever ſince aſſumed that appellation, yet he ſent no 
public account of it to Rome fill after the affair of Pin- 

deniſſum, an exploit of more eclat and importance ; for 
Ad 2 which he expected the honour of a Thankſpiving, and 
1. 4 . . | k : 
ſupra, p. began to entertain hopes even of a Triumph. His pub- 


325. lic Letter is loſt, but that lois is ſupplied by a particu- 
| | | | lar 


as RVQC A mA. ScaS comm. 
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lar narrative of the whole action in a private letter to 
Caro. His deſign, in paying Ca ro this compliment, 
was to engage his vote and concurrence to the decree 
of the ſupplication | | * 
After a detail of his proceedings, and ſucceſſes from y of R. 
the time of his arrival in the province, he thus conti- 703. 
nues——* And now, if a motion ſhould be made in Melm. 
« the Senate concerning the honours due to the ſucceſs _ D 
of my arms, I ſhall eſteem it the higheſt glory to be Ep. Fam. 
« ſupported in my pretenſions by your ſuffrage. y I am XV. 4. 
G ſenllble it is uſual for the graveſt characters to re- Ed. Græv. 
% queſt, as well as to be requeſted for, favours of this 
c nature, in the ſtrongeſt terms: But I perſuade my- 
« ſelf it will be more proper for me to remind than to 
« ſolicit you in the preſent inſtance. You have fre- 
« quently.indeed, not only diftinguiſhed me with your 
« vote, but with your higheſt applauſe, both in the Se- 
e nate and in the Aſſemblies of the People. And, be- 
« lieve me, 1 have ever thought there was ſo much 
« weight and authority in all you uttered, that a ſingle 
« word of yours in my favour was the higheſt honour 
* could poſſibly receive, I remember upon a certain 
| « occaſion, when you refuſed to vote for a public 
„ thankſgiving, which was propoſed in favour of a very 
« worthy and illuſtrious Citizen, you told the Senate, 
q «© you ſhould willingly have | hy your ſuffrage in ſup- 
« port of the honour in queſtion, had it been deſigned 
: « as a reward for any civil ſervices which that Conſul A, 
; « had'performed in Rome. Agreeably to this maxim you 
| « formerly concurred in voting that a public thank/- 
) giving ſhould be decreed to me, not indeed for hav- 
« ing advanced the glory of our Country by. my mili- 
a tary atchievements (for that would have been a cir- 
1 « cumſtance nothing uncommon) but for having, in 4 


0 « moſt ſingular and unexampled manner, preſerved the 
3 fiberties of the whole Commonwealth without draw- 
＋ | | 

d d Cicero wrote at the ſame time, for the ſame end, to C. CLA u- 
J- Divs MarceLLus, and P. Zmilivs Pures, tbe te Conjuls of 
1— the preſent year 73. | ET” 


5 ba ig 
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V. of R.“ ing a ſword. I forbear to mention the general ſhare 
703- © you have taken in all the envy, the diſnieulties, and 
+ the dangers, to which my life has been expoſed : 

Vid. ſupr. ** And à far greater you were willing ta haus taken, if 1 
p. 343: 4- ** could baue been prevailed upon iu bays conſented . | 
„ forbear to mention likewite that you conlidered my 
 * os. © © © enemy * as your own: And that, in order to give 
eme a convincing proof of your great regard, you 

„ ſorupled not ta ſhew your approbatiqn even of his 
death, by defending Milo in the Senate. In return, 

| ** (and I ſpeak of it, not as a favour far which you are 
— « indebted to me, but as à tribute which I owed to 
truth) I have been no ſilent admirer of your virtues : 

„ For who indeed can ſuppreſs his applauſe of them? 

In all my ſpeeches; bath in the Forum and in the Se- 

"©. nate, as well as in the ſeveral pieces I have publiſh- 
- * ed, either in qQur own language or in Greek, I have 
<< ever repreſented yaur character as ſuperior, not only 
to the nobleſt amongſt our contempories, but to the 
$5 moſt celebrated in hiſtory. =Y 

After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what ſhould 
+ induce me ta ſet fo high a value upon theſe little tran- 
« ſient honours of the Senate. I will acknowledge 
then the whole truth, and lay open my heart before 
«you with a freedom becoming that philoſaphy we 
% cultivate, and that friendſhip we profeſs: A friend- 
« ſhip delivered down to us from aur parents, and im- 
proved by many reciprocal good offices. 

Let me previouſly obſerve, that, if ever any man 
© was a firauger to the defire of empty applauſe aud vul- 
gar admiration, it is myſelf: And this frame of mind, 
* which I poſſeſs by temper, has been ſtill ſtrengthen- 
e ed (if 1 am not deceived) by reaſan and philoſophy. 
As an evidence of this, I appeal ta my Conſulate; in 
« which, as in every other part of my life, though I 
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| % purſued that conduct, I confeſs, from whence true 
$ | 0 1 "Phig ſeems to import, that Caro wquld have concurred in 
14 meaſures to defend CIC by arms, cee the ſoveręign authority 
1. of the People, if Ci cx xO had followed that counſel. But PLyTaRrCK : 
x 1 reports, that Cato adviſed CI c to ſubmit. Flut. in Cat. 
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* honours 
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* honours might be derived, yet 1 never thought they 
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were of themſelves an object worthy of my atnbition. 


On the contrary, I refuſed the government of a very 


noble province: And, notwithſtanding it was highly 


probable 1 might have obtained a Triumph, yet I 
torbore to proſecute my pretenſions of that kind. 1 
forbore too the offering myſelf as a candidate fot the 
office of Augur : Though you are ſenſible, I dare 


ſay, that I might have ſucceeded without much diffi- 


culty. But I will acknowledge, that the injurious 
treatment I afterwards ſuffered, though you always 
ſpeak of it indeed as a circumſtance which reflects 
the higheſt honour upon my character, and as a mis- 
fortune only to the Republic, has rendered me de- 
firous of receiving the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of 
my Country's approbation. For this reaſon, I ſoli- 
cited the office of Augur, which I had before declined : 
And, as little as | once thought the military honours 
deſerved niy purſuit, I am now ambitious of that 
diſtinction which the Senate uſually confers on its 
ſucceſsful Generals. I will own, I have ſome-view 


by this means of healing the wounds of my former 


unmerited diſgrace: And therefore, though I juſt now 
declared that I would not requeſt yout aid on this oe- 
caſion, I rexall my words, and do moſt earneſtly re- 
queſt your ſuffrage and aſſiſtance; upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, however, that what I have performed in this 
campaign ſhall not appear contemptible in your eyes, 
but, on the contrary, far ſuperior to. the actions of 
many of thoſe Generals who have obtained the moſt 


glorious rewards from the Senate. 


* have obſerved (and you are ſenſible I always liſten 
with a great attention whenever you deliver your o- 
pinions) that as often as any queſtion of tlis nature 
as come before the Senate, you were leſs inquiſitive 
into the military than civil conduct of the Proconſul. 
It was the political ordinances he had eftabliſhed, 
ard the moral qualities he had diſplayed, that ſeemed 
to have the principal weight in determining your 
vote. If you ſhould examine my pretenſions in this 
23 „Kiew 
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of R. ( view, you will ſee, that, with a weak and inconſi- 
703. « derable army, I found a ſtrong defence, agaiuſt the 
* danger of a very formidable invaſion, in the lenity 
tt and juſtice of my government. By theſe aids I effect- 
e ed what I never could by the moſt powerful legions : 
* Trecovered the friendſhip of our alienated allies, firm- 
ly ſtrengthened their allegiance to the Republic, and 
* conciliated their affection at a time when they were 
% waiting the opportunity of ſome favourable revolu- 
tion to deſert us. But perhaps I have expatiated far: 
ther upon this ſubject than was neceſſary , eſpecially 
* to you, before whom all our allies in general are ac- 
* cuftomed to lay their complaints. To them therefore 
J refer you for an account of the benefits they have 
6“ received by my adminiſtration. They will all of 
them as with one voice, I am perſuaded, give you 
the moſt advantageous teſtimony in my favour ; but 
particularly thoſe illuſtrious clients of yours, the Cy- 
prians © and Cappadocians To whom [ may 1 

| | 711% wad 


Vid. fupr. * The debt above mentioned, that was owing from ArtoBarza- 
p. 320. the NES to Baurvs, was not the only affair which the latter had recom- 
nate. mended to Cicero : He had burdened him with another much more 
Midd. p. 21 troubleſome 
__ The city of Salamis in Cyprus owed to two of his friends, as he 
EY pretended, ScayTivs and MaTin1us, above twenty thouſand pounds 
fterling upon bond, at a moſt extravagant intereſt ; and he begged of 
C1ceko to take their perſons and concerns under his ſpecial protection. 
Arrius, who was BRUTUs®'s father-in-lazv, had granted every thing 
which was aſked to ScayTivs, a Prafeture in = with ſome 
troops of barſe, with which he miſerably haraſſed the poor Salami- 
nians, in order to force them to comply with his unreaſonable de- 
Ad Att. 6 mands: Fer he ſbut up their whole Senate in the Council-room, till 
x. five of them were flarved to death with hunger. Bnurus laboured 
; to place him in the ſame degree of favour with Ci cx: But Cictro, 
being informed at x ie of this violence, by a deputation from Sala- 
mis, made it the firſt act of his government to recall the troops from 
Cyprus, and put an end to Scar ius“ Prefeture. having laid it dow 
for a rule, to grant no command to any man. who was concerned in 
trade, or negociating money in the province: To give ſatisfaction how- 
' ever to BRU Tus, he enjoined the Salaminians to pay off Sc tus“, 
bond, which they were ready to do according to the tenour of his 
edit, by which he had ordered, that no bond in bis province ſhould 
Ad Att. 5. carry above one per cent. by the month, ScarTius refuſed to hs 
21. the 


lf thus to act 1s a merit of the moſt ſupeiior kind, if, 


-an injuſtice, but makes frequent and heavy complaints of it in his let- 


Chap. VIII. The Roman HisTory. 
add your great and royal friend; Prince Dætor Ax us. 


in 
the money on thoſe terme, inſiſting on four per cent., as the condition 
of his bond expreſſed; which by computagion almoſt doubled the 
incipal ſum ; while the Salaminians, as thev proteſted to C [CERO, 
could not have paid the original debt, if they bad not been enabled to 
do it by bis help, and out of his own dues, that be had remitted to them, 
which amounted to ſomexwhat more than Scarrius' legal demand. 
+ This extortion raiſed CIicRRO's indignation ; and, notwithſtanding 
the repeated inſtances of BauTus and Arricus. he was determined 
to over-rule it; though BxuTvs, in order to move him the more effec- 
tually, thought proper to confeſs, what he had all along difjembled, 
that the debt wwas really bis ozun, and Scarrius only his agent in it. 
This ſurprized Cicero ſtill more, and though he had a warm in- 
clination to oblige BxuTus, yet he could not conſent to ſo flagrant 


ters to Arricus. In one of them he ſays, You have now che 
« ground of my conduct; if Ba urus does not approve it. 1 ſee no 
e reaſon why we ſhould love him; but I am ſure it will be approy- 
* ed by his uncle CaTo *,” In another, If BxuTvus thinks, that 
I ought to allow him four per cent., when by edi& I have decreed 
but one through all the provinces, and that to the ſatisfaction of the 
„ keeneſt uſurers; if he complains, that I denied a Præfecture to one 
* concerned in trade, which T denied for that reaſon to your friend 
„ Laxivs, and to Sex. STAT1IUs, though 'ToxquaTus folicited 
for the one, and Pour himſelf for the other, yet without dil- 
«« guſling either of them; if he takes it ill, that I recalled the troops : 
4 . Cyprus, I ſhall be ſorry indeed, that he has any ocraſion to | 
de angry with me; but much more not to find him the man that 


I took him to be.—— have not forgot, however, what you intima- 


« ted to me in ſeveral of your letters, that if I brought back nothing 

« elſe from the province but BxuTus's friendſhip, that would be e- 

„ nough: Let it be ſo, ſince you will bave it ſo; yet it mut always 

be with this exception, as far as it can be done, without my com- 

„ mitting any wrong. — —In a third.“ How, my dear Arricus. , 4 
** you, who applaud my integrity and good conduct, and are vexed 8 
ſometimes, you ſay, that you ate not with me, how can ſuch a a 
thing, as Exxi us fays, come out of your mouth, to deſire me 

to grant troops to Scarrius, for the ſake of extorting money? 


“ l is very difficult to ſuppoſe that Ca To was ignorant of hi⸗ nephew's INFA- See Melm. 


MOUS EXTORTION, and the horrible ptocee dings of his nephew's agent, For Vol. 1 
Caro (as PruTArCH informs us) having ſettte ] a correſpondence throughont a'l the 5 
Roman provinces, received eonſtaat intelligence of the conduct of the ſeve at Governors 426 note 
in their reſpective commands. And the Cypr ans had a pa. ticulat claim to the parronage 12, & 17, 
of CaTo, 15 he h-d been employed in executing a commiſnon, by which the iſlind Vid. tu or. 
wa annexed to rhe dominions of the Republic, Cicero in a le ter ta Caro, calis 1 
them (as we ſee) th9/e illuſtrieus clients of yours — and refers h m to the n tor a teiti - NP ITB 
4gqy of his good conduct in his government, of which Cyproz was a part. 
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Y. of R jn all ages, the number has been far leſs conſidera- 


„ ble of thoſe who knew how to ſubdue their deſires 


than to vanquiſh their enemies, he that has given 


7 


Ib. 5. 1. & 3. 


& an inſtance of both, cannot certainly but be deemed, 
« in CaTo's eſtimation at leaſt, to have ſtrengthened 
his claim to the honours of his Country, aud to have 
„ improved the ſplendor of his military atchievements, 
„ by the more unuſual luſtre of his civil conduct. 

Let me in- the laſt place, and as in diffidence of 
„ my on folicitations, call in Philoſophy for my ad- 
* vocate; then which nothing has afforded me a more 


valuable ſatisfaction. The truth is, ſhe is one of the 


6 nobleſt bleſſings that the gods have beſtowed on man. 
« At her ſhrine we have both of us, from our earheſt 
years, paid our joint and equal adorftions; And, 
„ while ſhe has been thought, by ſome, the companion 
„only of indolent and ſecluded ſpeculatiſts, we (and 
* we alone | had almoſt ſaid) have introduced het in- 
« to the world of buſineſs, and familiarized her with 
<« the moſt active and important ſcenes. She therefore 
« jt is that now ſolicits you in thy behalf; and 
% when Philoſophy is the ſappliant, Caro, ſurely, 
t can never refuſe. To ſay all in one word: Be well 
“ aſſured, if I ſhould prevail with you to concur in pro- 
% curing a decree I fo much wiſh to obtain, I ſhall eon- 
« ſider myſelf as wholly indebted for that honour to 
© your authority and friendſhip. Farewell.” 


« Could you, if you were with me, ſuffer me to dp it, if I would? 
If I really had done ſuch a thing, with what face'Tould I ever read 
«« again, or touch thoſe books of mine, with which you are fo much 
% pleaſed? He tells him likewiſe in confidence, that all Bavtus's 
letters to him, even when he was aſking favours, were wimannerly, 
churlifh, and arrogant, without regarding either wvhat of to whim he 
was writing; and, if he continued in that humour, you mdy love bin: 


alone, ſays he, you Hall have no rival of me ; but be will come, 1 


believe, to a better mind. But, to ſhew after all, what a real inclina- 
tion be had to oblige him, he never left urging King AxtoBarzants. 
till be had ſqueezed from him a hundred talents, in part of BxuTus's 
debt, or about twenty thouſand pounds; the ſame ſum, probably, 
which had been deſtined to CicxxO himſelf, 
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But Caro was not to be moved from his purpoſe by Midd. p. 
theie compliments, or motives of friendſhip: He was 29 


an enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, and 
thought them beſtowed too cheaply, arid proſtituted to 
occaſions unworthy of them; ſo that, when Cictro's 
Letters carne under deliberation, though he ſpoke with 
all imaginable honour and reſpect of Ci ce i, and high- 
ly extolled both his civi} and military adminiſtration, yet 
be voted againſt the ſupplication*, which was decreed 
however, without any other diſſenting voice, except 
that of Favonius, who loved always to mimic Caro, 


and of Hiaxus, Who had a perſonal quarrel with CI- Ep. Fam. 
ceRo; Yet, when the vote was over, CaTo himſelf aj *. 6. 


fifted in drawing up the decree, and had his name inſerted 
in it, which was the uſual mark of a particular appro- 
bation of the thing, and friendſhip to the perſon in 
whoſe favour it paſſed. But CaTo's anſwer to Cictro's 
Letter will ſhew the temper of the man, and the grounds 
on which he acted on this occaſion. 


M. Caro to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 


finding, that you exerciſe the ſame integrity and vi- 
« pgilance in the conduct of our arms abroad, as diſtin- 
« guiſhed your adminiſtration of our moſt important 
*« affairs at home. I have therefore paid your actions 
that honour, which, according to my beſt judgment, 
*« was due to them: And, in ſpeaking of them before 
e the Senate, as well as afterwards, when J alliſted.in 
drawing up the decree in your favour, I aſcribed to 
« your probity and prudent conduct the defence of 
your province, the preſervation of the crown and 
„ perſon of Ax 10 AUZAUESs, and the recovery of the 


cCictzo had undoubtedly no claim to the honour he demand- Melm. 
ed; and for this reaſon, among others, becauſe the number of rhe Vol. II. p. 


ſlain, on the ſide of the enemy, was not ſo great as the laws in 51. 
theſe caſes required ; as is evident from a Letter of CogLius tg C i- 


cEko on the ſubject. Vid. Ep. Fam, VIII. 1]. Melm. V1. 6. 


66 allies 


2 
„ Nor only my regard for the Republic, but my 128 
e affection for you, makes me very ſincetely rejoice in 703. 
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&« allies to their duty and affection to our empire. If 
you rather chule, however, that we ſhould aſcribe to 


„the gods thoſe advantages, for which the Republic 
is not at all indebted to fortune, but wholly to your 
*. moderation and conſummate wiſdom, I am glad that 
++ the Senate has decreed a thank/pgrving. But if your 
«+ willingneſs to let fortune have the credit of your ac- 
tions be for this reaſon, that you imagine a thankj- 
giving neceſſarily opens your way to a triumph, I mult 
obſerve, that the latter is not always a contequence 
of the former. Yet, granting it were, 1s it not far 
's more to the honour of a General to have it declared, by 
* a vote of the Senate, that he preſerved bis province by 
« the mildneſs and equity of his adminiſtration, than that 
« he owed it either to the ftrength of his troops, ar 10 the 
% favour of the gods? Such, at leaſt, were my ſenti- 


 & ments when this queſtion came before the Hoſe : 


Mela. 


Vol. I. p. 


431. n. 1. 


“ And, if I have employed more words than uſual in 
«* explaining them, it was from a deſire of convincing 
« you, that, though I propoſed to the Senate what 1 
* thought would be moſt for the advantage of your re- 
& putation, I rejoice that they have determined, what 
4 is moſt agreeable to your wiſhes. I have only to re- 
queſt the continuance of your friendſhip; and to 
« intreat you ſteadily to perſevere in thoſe paths of in- 
„ tcgrity which you have hitherto purſued, both in re- 
* ſpect to our allies and to the Republic '. Farewel.” 

| CARSAR 


f « This letter (to ſpeak in Virtuoſo language)*is an wunigue, and 
extremely valuable, as being the only compoſition that has been 
©« tranſmitted to us from the hands of Caro. It confirms what Pla- 
« tarch expreſsly aſſerts, that CaTo's manners were by no means of 
% a rough and unpoliſhed caſt, as no refuſal could have been drawn 
« up in more decent and civil terms. A judicious eye, however, 
* cannot but diſcern, through this veil of politeneſs, the nice touches 
* of a delicate and concealed raillery.” —— Nevertheleſs, as Cicero 
had a farther ſuit to make to the Senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he choſe to diffemble his reſentment, and returned the following civil 
anſwer to Caro. We" 


Ja 
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Cs ax was not diſpleaſed, perhaps, to hear of CA- Midd. 31. 
To's ſtiffneſs, as it might naturally cteate a coldneſs Ad Au. 7- 
between him and C1ce xo: For, in a congratulatory let 

ter to C1cERo. upon the ſucceſs of his arms, and the up- 
plication decreed in his honour, he aggravated the rude- 

neſs and ingratitude of Caro. Cicero himielf was 


To Maxcus Caro. =p. Few 
4 Praiſe from thy lips "ris mine with joy to boaſt : Melm. vj. 
* He beſt can give it who deſerves it moſt : 20. 


* As HecTox, I think, ſays to the venerable PAM in one of Na- 
* vivs's plays. Honourable indeed is that applauſe which is beſtow-- 
« ed by thoſe who have themſelves been the conſtant object of uni- 
« yerſal approbation. Accordingly, I efteem the encomiums you 
++. conferred upon me in the Senate, together with your congratulaco- 
* ry letter, as a diſtinction of the higheſt and molt illuſtrious kind. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to my wiſhes, as nothing could be 
more glorious for my reputation, than your having thus freely given 
** to friendſhip whatever you could ſtrictiy give to truth. Were Rome 
entirely compoſed of CaTo's, or could it produce many (as it is 
* ſurprizing it can furniſh even one) of that venerable character, 
* my deſires would be amply ſatisfied: And I ſhould prefer your 
* ſingle approbation to all the laurels and all the triumphal cars in 
„the univerſe. In my own judgment indeed, and according to the 


refined eſtimate of true philoſophy, the compliments you paid me 


* in the Senate, and which have been tranſmitted to me by my 
friends, are undoubtedly the moſt ſignificant diſtinction 1 can paſſ- 
** bly receive. 1 acquainted you, in my former letter, with the par- 


 * ticular, motives which induced me to be deſirous (for 1 will not 


call it ambitious) of a triumph: And if the realons I have afſign- 
ed will not, in your opinion, juſtity a warm purſuit of that honour, 
they muſt prove at leaſt that I ought not to refuſe it, if the Senate 
** ſhould make me the offer. And I hope that Aſſembly, in conſide- 


ration of my ſervices in this province, will not think me undeſerv- 


ing of a reward ſo uſually conferred. If I ſhould not be diſap- 
pointed in this hope, my only requeſt is (what indeed you kindly 
«« promiſe) that, as you have paid me the honour you thought 
moſt to my glory, you would rejoice in my obtaining thoſe which 
are moſt to my inclination. And this diſpoſition you have already 
very ſincerely ſhewn, not only by your letter, but by having ſigned 
the decree that has paſſed in my favour. For decrees of this 
kind. 1 know, are uſually ſubſcribed by thoſe wha are moſt in the 
05 intereſt of the perſon to whole honour they are voted. I will only 
add, that | hope to ſee you very ſoon: And may I find the Re- 
* in a happier ſituation than what my tears preſage! Fare- 
N Wel. 
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T. of R. highly diſguſted at it, efpecially when Ca ro ſoon after- 
0g. wards voted a ſupplication to his ſon-in-law Big ul us. 
Caro, ſays Creero, was ſhamefully malicious; be gave 
me what I did not aſk, a charatter of integrity, juſtice, 
and clemency; bat denied me what I did Jer this ſame 
man voted a ſupplication of twenty days to Bis ut us: 

Pardon me, if 1 cannot bear this uſage. | 
Midd. 58, Cicxko, in writing afterwards to ATTicus on the 
7 Att. ö. (ame ſubject, ſays, Conſider what you would adviſe 
3. . me with regard to a Triumph, to Which my friends 
6 jnvite me: For my part, if BIBZULV Us, who, while 
« there was a Parthran in Syria, never ſet a foot out 
of the gates of Antioch, any more than he did upon 
Vid. fanr. © 2 certain occaſion out of his own hbuſe *, had not 
5. 406, &“ folicized a triumph, I ſhould have been quiet, but 
413. « now it is a ſhame to ſit ſtill.“ Again; As to a 
Ad Att. 7.* Triumph, 1 had no thoughts of it before Bi svLUs's 
* moſt impudent letters, by which he obtained an ho- 
& nourable ſupplication. If he had really done all that 
** he has written; I ſhould rejoice at it, and wiſh, well 
& to his ſuit; but for him, who never ſtirred beyond 
&« the walls while there was an enemy on this ſide the 
« Eupbrates”, to have ſuch an honour decreed ; and for 
„ me, whoſe army inſpired all their hopes and ſpirits 


s N. B. This is that BisuLus, of whoſe Tat, when the tontempt 
he met with abroad made him ſhut brmſelf up in his own houſe, Cice- 
xo once ſaid, or pretends to have ſaid, even in the prefente of ＋ 2 
PEY, that he preferred it unbappy at it might appear, to all 
ſplendid Triumpbs of . the moſt victorious Genera Vide ſupra, p. 
256 


7 Aſter the contemptible account which Cre gives of Biöv- 
Midd. 58. l us's conduct in Syria, it muſt appear ſtrange to ſee him honoured 
: with a ſupplication, and aeg even to u rinnpb + But this was not 
Vid. ſup. for any Gag that he himſelf had done (for he had ſuffered “ a de- 
973575 feat) but for what, before the arrival bf Bin urs, bis Lieutenant 
Vid. ſupr. Case tus had performed againſt the Parthians; the fucteſt vf the 
p· 320 & Lieutenants being aſcribed always to the auſpices of the Gehetal, who 
321. reaped the reward and glory of it: And as the Parthians were the 
moſt dangerous enemies of the Republic, and the more particularly 

dreaded at this time for their late victory over Crassus, fo any ad- 

vantage gained againſt them was ſure to be well received at Rome, 

and repald with all the honours that could reaſonably be demand- 
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inte his, not to obtain the fame, will be a mn 
ta us; I ſay to us, joining you ta myſelf ; 

« fore Lam determined to puſh at all, and hope 10 
* obtain all.” | 


The remaining part of C1cero's government was em- Mud. 


Tt C 
herer 


\ A 


played in the civil affairs of the province, where his Ad Att. 5. 


whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral cities and diſtricts of *. 


that exceſſive load of debts, in which the avarice and 
rapaciouſneſs of former Governors had involved them. 


He laid it down for the fixt rule of his adminiſtration. 


not to ſuffer any money to be expended either upon bimſelf 

or bis officers: And when one of his Lieutenants, L. 
TuLLivs, in paſſing through the country, exacted ouly 

the forage and firing which was due by law, and that hut 

once-a day, ang not, as all others bad done before, from 

every town and village through which they paſſed, he was 

much out of humour, and could not help complaining of 

it, as a ſtain upon his government, fince none of his peo- 

ale befides bad taken even a fingle farthing. All the 
Lyealthier cities of the province uſed to pay to all their 
oconſuls large contributions, for being exempted from 


"Tfurnifbing winter quarters to the army: Cyrus alone 
ng 7 ay 


had paid yearly, on this fingle account, two hundred 
talents, or about forty thouſand pounds But Cic tro re- 
mitted this whole tax to them, which alone made a vaſt 
revenue; and applied all the cuſtomary perquiſites of 
his office to the relief of the diſtreſſed province: Yet 
for all his ſervices and generoſity, which amazed the 
poor people, he would accept no honours but what were 
merely verbal, prohibiting all expenſive monuments, 
as flatues, temples, brazen borſes, Sc. which, by the 
flattery of Afia, uſed to be erected of courſe to all Go- 
vernors, though never fo corrupt and oppreſſive. While 
he was upon his vilitation of the Afatic diſtricts, there 
happened to be a kind of famine in the country ; yet, 
wherever he came, he not only provided for his fa- 


mil at his own expence, but prevailed with the mer- 


chants and dealers, who had any quantity of corn 1n 


their ſtorehouſes, o. ſupply rhe people with it on eaſy,,, 


terms : 


Ad Att. 5 
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v. of R terms, living himſelf all the while /plendidly and hoſpi- 
tably, and keeping an open table, not only for all the Ro- 


703. 


Ad Att. 6. 
3 


man officers, but the gentry of the province. In the fol- 


lowing letter to ATT1cus he gives him a ſummary view 
of his manner of governing. 


C. 
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i Surely a corrupt and vicious taſte for glory was never more viſi- 


SER, ſays he, that you are much pleaſed with my 
moderation and abſtinence; but youu would be much 
more ſo, if you were with me; eſpecially at Laadi- 
cea, where I did wonders at the ſeſſions, which I have 


juſt held, for the affairs of the dioceſes, from the 
thirteenth of February to the firſt of May. Many ci- 


ties are Wholly freed from all their debts; many 
greatly eaſed; and all, by being allowed to govern 
themſelves by their own laws, have recovered new 
life. There are two ways, by which J have put them 
into a capacity of freeing, or of eaſing themſelves at 
leaſt from their debts, the one is by ſuffering no ex- 
pence at all to be made on the account of my go- 
vernment, When I fay none at all, I fpeak not hy- 


perbolically; there is not ſo much as a farthing : 


It is incredible to think, what relief they have found 


from this fingle article. The other is this; their own, + 


Greek Magiſtrates had ſtrangely abuſed and plunder- 


ed them. I examined every one of them who had 


born any office for ten years paſt : They all plainly 
confeſſed; and, without the ignominy of a public 
conviction, made reſtitution of the money, which 


they had pillaged : So that the people, who had paid 


nothing to our farmers for the preſent luſtrum, have 
now paid the arrears of the 1M, even without mur- 
muring. This has placed me in high favour with the 
publicans: A grateful ſet of men, you will ſay: I 
have really found them ſuch.—The reſt of my juriſ- 
diction _ ſhall be managed with the ſame addreſs, 
and create- the ſame admiration of my clemency 
and eaſineſs. There is no difficulty of acceſs to me, 
as there is to all other provincial Governors, no in- 

| troduction 


ble 
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troduction by my Chamberlain: I am always up be- 
fore day, and walking in my hall, with my doors 

; ** open, 


ble in any man than it is in Cicero, when he affects to defpiſe * his 

provincial government of Cilicia; where he had done more good, and 

deſerved more praiſe, than in any one ſcene of his life ; having, agreea- 

bly to his determined purpoſe, when he entered upon that employ- 

ment, ſo conducted himſelf, as to leave the innocence and integrity ; 

of his adminiſlration for a pattern of government to all ſuccceding 
roconſuls. But, though he had there (as our late Laureat obſerves Cibb. 

* thrown into actual practice thoſe various virtues, of which, as a 8 P- 

private man, he had hitherto only recommended the precepts ; yet x- 

** ſo quiet, ſo confined an eminence, ſuch ſimplicity of virtue, alas: 

had no charms for Cicexo. The thing itſelf was quite diſagree- Vid. ſupr. 

« able to his temper. And truly a temper more delicately difficult p. 314 

** to pleaſe we ſeldom meet with; yet was not this diſtaſte more ex- 

 « traordinary than the reaſons for it The whole affair is too in- 

« confiderable for a man of my ſtrength and capacity, who am able 

' to ſuſtain, as I uſed to do, the weightier buſineſs of the Republic. 

« [I/tum negotium non eſt dignum viribus noſiris, qui majora onera, in 

% Republica, ſuſtinere et poſſem et ſoleam.] 

This weightier buſineſs of the Republic, if we conſider the whole 
political conduct of Cicero, we mult obſerve to be mere party-buſi- 
neſs ; nothing more than employing his utmoſt eloquence to defend 
the Senate in its uſurpations upon the rights of the People, and to 
defend every ſuper-egregious villain who profeſſed himſelf his admirer, 
or to be of the Ariſtocratical faction; becauſe, ſo long as the Senate 
governed with ſovereign authority, ſo long Cicero, by the means 0 
of that ſame eloquence, had a conſiderable ſhare in the government. 

For, as to what the Laureat imagines, that Cicexo's great ob- 
jet was © to mend the morals of Rome, an enterprize not within the 
reach of human policy, benevolence, or wiſdom to effect,“ it does 
not appear that Cicero had any ſuch chimerical project. Ill qualified 
muſt he have been for a Reformer of manners, who made it his bu- 
ſineſs to ſłreen from puniſhment the moſt notorious violators of the Vid. ſupt. 
laws, even corrupt Judges, that fold decrees. Vid. ſupra. He p. 104. 
employed his eloquence to defend AxTow1us, of whoſe robberies he 
ſhared the profit: He defended VaTinivus and Gag tx tus, men 
whom he himſelf had branded for knaves; and, as we have ſeen, 

Was ready to defend CATILINnE, if CaTILI NE would have requeſt- 


When juſt ſetting out from his province for Taly, he writes thus to Cox t ius 
« Rome, my trend. & m alone, is the object that merits your attention ; Aad may 
© you exet live within the ſplendor of that illuſttious ſcene! All foreign employments 
(and it was my ſentiment from my firſt entrance into the wor. d] ate below the am- 
© dition of th. C who have talents to d-Ringuith themſelves on that more conſpicuous 
theatre And would to God, 2s I was ever well convinced of this truth, I had al- 
© ways ated accordingly, 


Ep. Fam. 2* 


ed 


12, 
Melm. vi. 4. 
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Y. of R.“ open, as [uſed to do when a candidate at Rome: This 
703. is great and gracious here; though nat at all trouble 


e ſome to me, from my old habit of diſcipline, &c.” *. 
Midd. p. Bur C1ctro's method of governing gave no ſmall 


36. umbrage, it ſeems, to his predeceſſor Aprius, who can- 

ſidered it as a.reproach upon himſelf, and ſent ſeveral 
| querulous letters to Cicero, becauſe he had reverſed 
Ad Att. 6. ſome of his conſtitutions: And uo wonder, ſays C1 cR- 
1. % RO, hat be is di/pieaſed with my manner; for whas can 


Vid. infra. ( be moro unlile than bis adminifiration and mine] Under 


** bim the province was drained by expences and exattions ; 
« under me, not a peunꝝ levied for public or private uſe : 
% bat ſhall I ſay of bis Prafedtts, attendants, Liau- 
% tenants ? Of their plunders, rapines, injuries? Where- 
« as now, there js not a fingle family goyerned with 
« ſuch order, diſcipline, and modeſty, as my province. 


% This ſome of Aprius's friends interpret ridiculouſly, 


as if I was taking pains to exalt my own character, 
« in order to depreſs his; and doing all this, not for 

„the ſake of my own credit, but of his diſgrace.” 
dd. p. 40 Cicgro's letters to Aypius make one book of his 
familiar epiſtles, the greateſt part of which are of the 
expoſtulatory kind, on the ſuhject of their mutual jea- 
louſies and complaints. In this ſlippery Rate of their 
friendſhip, an accident happened at Rowe, which had 
Ad Att. 7. hike to have put an end to it. His daughter Tor, 
. after parting from her ſccond hufband Ck ass1ees, as it is 


ed that favour. Vid Vol. v. p. 457. Even in the /upprefiion of Ca- 
TILIYE's Conſpiracy, which he for ent boaſts of as the moſt glo- 
rious of all exploits, his manner of doing it was abſolutely illegal and 
inexculable, and of ſo pernicious a tendency, that he ſeems rich- 
ly to have deſerved the baniſhment to which he was condemned on 
that account. Vide ſupra, p. 49, the note; and 62. 
* What pity it is that a man who knew fo well what was right, 
and could occaſionally conform his conduct fo ſtrictly to it, ſhould 
appear even by his own account of himſelf, to have had no better 
motive for ſo doing than mere vain-glory, and the deſire of applauſe ; 
and ſhould be all the while a deteftable hypocrite, a villain in his 
heart, and ſo ſhameleſs as to make no ſcruple to own to his intimate 
friend, that he practiſed falſhood and hypocriſy without ſcruple, and 
as à neceſſary means to the living comfortably io the world. We 
thall meet with this confeſſion very ſoon, in one of his letters. 


probably 
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probably thought, by drvorce, he being alive at this time, | 
and under. Cictro's. dilpleature, was married, in her 

father's abſence, to a third, P. Connzi.ivs Dotargy- Ad Att. 6 

LA! Seyfral parties had been offered to her, and, a- © 

mong theſe, Tis, CLavopius Neko, who afterwards 

married Livia, whom Avucusrus took away from 

him: Nauwo mide bis propoſals to Cicero in Cilicia, 

who referred him to the women, to whom he had left 

the management of chat affair; but, before thefe over- 

rures reached them, they had made up the match with 

DoLaBELLAa, being mightily taken with bns complaiſant 

and obſequious addreſs. He wes a nobleman of ParRI“ 

CIAN deſcent, and of great parti and politeneſs ; but of a 

violent, daring, ambitious temper, and, by a life of = 

pleafure and expence, greatly diſtreſſed in his fortunes ; 

which made Cicero very uneaſy when he came after- 

wards to know it. DotaBELLa, at the time of his 

marriage, for which he made way alſo by the divorce f 

tis firſt wife, gave a proof of his enterprizing genius, 2 

by impeaching Arrius CLauvpius of pracbices againſt® . 

the Rate tn his gov-rnment of Cicilia, and of bribery and 

corruption is his ſuit for the Conſulſbip. This put alb, z. 12. 

great difficulty uon Cicsro, and made it natural to 

ſafpect that he privately favoured the impeachment, 


| where the accuſer was his ſot-in-law But, in clearing 
himſelf of it to Apries, though he diſſembled in dif- i 
] claiming any knowledge of that match, yet he was 


very ſincere in profeſſing himſelf an utter ſtranger to 


. the impeachment, and was in truth, for his own ſake, 
. greatly diſturbed at it But as from the circumftance 
of his ſucceeding to Arrits iu his government, he was 4 
5 of all men the moſt capable of ſerving or hurting him 4 
at the trial, ſo PoE v, who took great pains to ſkreen 1 
Arp ius, was extremely deſirous to engage Cicero on | 
0 their ſide, and bad theughts of ſending one of bis fons 10 "1 
yp him fer that purpoſe: But Cicero ſaved them that i} 
is trouble, by declaring early and openly for Arptus, I 
» and promiſing every thing from the province that could | 
'e be of any ſer vice to him: So that Artus, inſtead of 1} 
declining a trial, contrived to bring it on as ſoon as he 1 
ly Vol. VI, Aa could ; i 


* 
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Y. of R.! open, as I uſed to do when a candidate at Rome: This 
703. is great and gracious here; though nat at all trouble - 


<« ſome to me, from my old habit of diſcipline, &c. *. - 


Midd. p. Bur C1ctro's method of governing gave no ſmall 
36. umbrage, it ſeems, to his predeceſſor Aprius, who can- 

ſidered it as a.reproach upon himſelf, and ſent ſeveral 
| querulous letters to Cicero, becauſe he had reverſed 
Ad Att. 6.ſome of his conftitations ; . And uc wonder, ſays G1 CE- 
I. % RO, {hat be is diſpleaſad with my manner; for what can 


Vid. jnfrg. ** be moreunlike than his adminifiration and mine! Under 


** bim the province was drained by expences and exattions ; 
« under me, not 4 peuny levied for public or private uſe : 
« hat ſhall I ſay of bis Prafetts, attendants, Liau- 
« tenants ? Of their plunders, rapines, injuries? Where- 
as now, there is not a ſingle family governed with 
« ſych order, diſcipline, and modeſty, as my province. 


% This ſome of Aprius's friends interpret ridiculouſly, 


as if I was taking pains to exalt my own character, 
* in order to depreſs his; and doing all this, not for 

« the ſake of my own credit, but of his diſgrace,” 
Midd.p.qo Crcaro's letters to Arpzus make one book of his 
familiar epiſtles, the greateſt part of which are of the 
expoſtulatory kind, on the ſuhject of their mutual jea- 
louſies and complaints. In this lippery ſtate of their 
friendſhip, an accident happened at Rowe, which had 
Ad Att. 7. hike to have put an end to it. His daughter Tor A, 
8 after parting from her ſecond huſband CA ass1ees, as it is 


ed that favour. Vid Vol. v. p. 457. Even in the /upprefiion of Ca- 
TILINE's Conſpiracy, which he for ever boaſts of as the moſt glo- 
rious of all exploits, his manner of doing it was abſolutely illegal and 
inexculable, and of ſo pernicious a tendency, that he ſeems rich- 
ly to have deſerved the baniſhment to which he was condemned on 
that account. Vide ſupra, p. 49, the note; and 62. | 
* What pity it is that a man who knew ſo well what was right, 
and could occaſionally conform his conduct ſo ſtrictly to it, ſhould 
appear even by his own account of himſelf, to have had no better 
motive for ſo doing than mere wain-glory, and the deſire of applauſe ; 
and ſhould be all the while a deteſtable hypocrite, a villain in his 
heart, and ſo ſhameleſs as to make no ſcruple to own to his intimate 
friend, that he practiſed falſhood and hypocriſy without ſcruple, and 
as à neceſſary means to the living comfortably io the world. We 
mall meet with this confeſſion very ſoon, in one of his letters. 


probably 
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probably thought, by drvorce, he being alive at this time, 
and under. CickE RO's dilpleature, was married, in her 
father's abſence, to a third, P. Cornzsi.1vs DolABEL- Ad Att. 6 
LA: Serpent parties had been offered to her, and, a- © 
mong tlieſe, TIE. CLavovius Neko, who afterwards 
married Livia, whom AucusrTus took away from 

him: Nezo mt bis propoſals to Cicero in Cilicia, 

who referred him to the women, to whom he had left 

the management of that affair; but, befvre thefe over- 

rures reached them, they had made up rhe march with 
DoLABELL a, being mightily taten with Ins complaiſant 

und obſequiaus addreſs. He wes a nobleman of Pa TRI“ 

CIAN deſcent, and of great parti and politeneſs ; but of a 
violent, daring, ambitious temper, and, by a life of 
pleafure and expence, greatly diſtreſſed in his fortunes ; 

which made Cicero very uncaly when he came after- 

wards to know it. DotaBELLa, at the time of his 
marriage, for which he made way alſo by the divorce of 

bis firſt wife, gave a proof of his enterprizing genius, Ep. Fam. 
by impeaching Arrius Ctaupius of prachices again 

the ate in his gou rument of Cicilia, and of bribery and 
corruption in his ſuit for the Conſulſbip. This put alb, z. 12. 
great difficulty uon CicgRO, and made it natural to 
ſaſpec that he privately favoured the impeachment, 


where the accuſer was his ſot-in-law : But, in clearing 
himſelf of it to Apyrics, though he diſſembled in dif- 
] claiming any knowledge of that match, yet he was 


very ſincere in profeſſing himſelf an utter ſtranger to 
. the impeachment, and was in truth, for his own ſake, 
R greatly diſtarbed at it But as from the circumſtance 
F of his ſucceeding to Arrits in his government, he was 
5 of all men the moſt capable of ſerving or hurting him 
at the trial, ſo PoE v, who took great pains to ſkreen 


a Arrius, Was extremely deſirous to engage CiceRo on 
a their fide, and bad theughts of ſending one of his ſons to 
j him for that purpoſe: But Cicero ſaved them that 
is trouble, by declaring early and openly for Aptus, 
3 and promiſing every thing from the province that could 
70 be of any ſer vice to him: So that Arrius, inſtead of 


dechning a trial, contrived to bring it on as ſoon as he 
ly Vol. VI, Aa could ; 
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v. of R. could; and with that view, having dropt his pretenſions 


703. 


to a Triumph, entered the City, and offered himſelf to 


his Judges, before his accuſer was prepared for him; 


He was acquitted, without any difficulty, of both the 
indictments. J 
The following Letters not only lay before us the baſe 
hypocritical conduct of Cie oO, with regard to Arrius 
and Dol A BELLA, but contain ſeveral important parti- 


culars of what at this time was doing at Rome in re- 


lation to PourxY and Cæsak, and the approaching 
breach between them. E f 


Makcus Con lius to Cictpo. 


& You have been informed, doubt ny that DoLa- 


& BELLA has exhibited articles of impeachment againſt - 


« Aprius: And this proſecution ſeems to be more agree- 
& able to the world in general than I imagined. Appius 
% however has acted with great prudence upon the 
& occaſion : For, as ſoon as his adverſary had lodged 
« his information, he withdrew his petition for a Tri- 


« umph, and immediately entered the City. By this 


* means he ſilenced the reports to his diſadvantage ; as 
% he appeared more willing to take his trial than his 
* proſecutor expected. Aprpy1vs relies greatly, in this 
*« conjuncture, upon your aſſiſtance : And I am per- 
„ ſuaded you are not difinclined to ſerve him. You 
have it now in your power to do fo, as far as you 
“ ſhall think proper: Though Imuſt add, you would be 


* more at liberty to limit your gohd offices toward him, 


* if you and he had never been ill together. But, as 
% the caſe now ſtands, were you to meaſure out your 
&« ſervices by the right he has to demand them, it 
might be ſuſpected that you were not ſincere in your 
* reconcilement: Whereas you can hazard no cenſure 
e by obliging him, as you will ſhew that you are not 
to be diſcouraged from acting a generous part, even 
where friendſbip might incline you to the contrary. 
This reminds me of acquainting you, that Dol. A- 
F BELLA'S Wife obtained a divorce juſt upon the commence- 
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nent of this proſecution. I remember the commiſſion ' 
„ you left with me, "when you ſet out for the province As 
dare ſay you have not forgotten what 1 afterwards 
© wrote 10 you concerning that affair. I have not time to 
enlarge npon it at preſent : Only let me adviſe you, how 
** much ſocver you may reliſh the ſcheme, to wait the event 
« of this trial, before you diſcover your ſentiments, If 
„indeed your inclinations ſhould be known, it will raiſe a 
very invidious clamour againſt you And ſhould you give 
„ DoLAaBELLa the leaft intimation of them, they will cer- 
& tainly become more public than will be convenient either 
for your intereſt or your honour. He would undoubtedly 
« be unable to conceal a circumſtance fo advantage- 
«ous to his preſent views, and which would give fo 
% much credit to the proſecution in which he is en- 
« paged. And I am perſuaded he would ſcarce re- 
rain from making it the ſubject of his converſation, 
„ notwithſtanding he was ſure the diſcovery would prove 
„ to his prejudice, | | 
« PomPey, I am told, intereſts himſelf extremely in 
behalf of Areivs; inſomuch that it is generally ima- 
« gined he has a deſign of ſending one of his ſons to 
«* ſolicit you in his favour. Mean while we are in the 
humour here of acquitting all criminals: Nothing, in 
„ truth, ſo baſe and ſo villainous can be perpetrated, that 
is not ſure of eſcaping puniſhment. You will perceive 
% how wondrouſly active our Conſuls are in their of- 
« fice, when I tell you that they have not yet been 
_ & able to procure a ſingle decree of the Senate, except 
one for appointing the Latian feſtrvals, Even our 
* friend Cua io has not hitherto afted with any ſpirit in 
« his Tribunate : As indeed it is impoſſible to deſcribe the ge- 
&< eral indolence that has ſeized us. If it were not for 
«© my conteſt with the vintners, and the ſurveyors of 
« the public aqueducts, all Rome would appear in a 


I It ſeems very evident from this paſſage, that there was ſome proſ® Melm Vol. 
I. p. 438. 


pect of a divorce between DOLABELLA and his wife before Cic xo 
left Rome; and that Cicero had commiſſioned Cox Lius, in caſe 
this event ſhould happen, to mit wr —_— for procuring a match 
between DOLABKLLA and his daughter TurTLIA. 13 
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V. of R. 60 profound lethargy. In ſhort, I know not to what 


793. 


degree the Parihians may have animated you But 
* as for us, in this part of the world, we are faſt a- 
„ fleep. But how much ſoever we may want to be 
*« awakened, I hope it will not be by the Parthians. 
It is reported, nevertheleſs, though I know not on 


Vid. ſupr. . what foundation, that they have gained ſome flight 


p. 338. 


advantage over the troops of BigULus near mount 


„% Amauus. | 
“Since I wrote the above, I muſt recall what I ſaid 
e concerning Cugio: The cold fit is at length expel- 
led by the warmth of thoſe cenſures to which the le- 
* vity of his conduct has expoſed him. For, not be- 
ing able to carry his point with reſpect to the inter- 
& calation [for which he had applied himſelf to the Pontt- 
< fical college, in order to lengthen out the period of his 
« Tribumcian miniſtry] he has deſerted the intereſt of 
** the Senate, and harangued the People in favour of 
« Czsar, He threatens likewiſe to propoſe a Yiarian 
Law, ſomewhat of the ſame tendency with the A- 
% grarian, which was formerly attempted. by RuLLus: 
* As allo another, empowering the Adiles to diſtri- 
„ bute corn among the People. 4 15 3855 
* If you ſhould determine (as I think you ought) to 
** employ your good offices in behalf of Appius, I beg 
you would take that opportunity of recommending 
* me to his favour. Let me prevail with you likewi/e 
“ not 10 declare yourſelf with reſpect to DoLABELLA; as 
* your leaving that point at large will be of fingular im- 


* Portance, not only to the affuir I hint at, but alſo in 


<« regard io the opinion the uarld will entertain of your 
* juftice and honour. | 


| * . » 


« Will it not be a high reflection upon you, if 1 
©* ſhould not be furniſhed with ſome Grecian panthers? 
e 


To Marcus CotLtes. 


« Would you imagine I ſhould ever he at a loſs for 
Swords ? I do not mean of that chafen and 2 
kind 
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The Rowan HisTonry. 
* kind which are the privilege of you celebrated Ora- 
* tors, but thoſe of ordinary and common uſe. Yet, 
&© believe me, 1 am atterly incapable of expreſſing the 


© ſolicitude I feel concerning the reſolutions that may 


„% be taken in the Senate in regard to the provinces. 
* am extremely impatient indeed to return to my 
„friends at Rome: Among which number you are 
„ principally in my thoughts, I will confeſs likewiſe, 
* that I am quite ſatiated with my government. For, in 
< the firlt place, I have more rea/on to apprehend that 
% ſome reverſe of fortune may deprive me of the glory 
« 1 have here acquired, than to expel I ſhall be able to 
« raiſe it big ber And, in the next place, I cannot but 
* look upon the whole buſineſs of this ſcene as much in- 
e fertor to my ſtrength; which is both able and accuſtom- 
ed to ſupport a or more important weight, I will ac- 
* knowledge too, that I am uneaſy in the expectation of 
* a very terrible war [with the Parthians] which is like 
« to be kindled in this part of the world; and which J 
may probably eſcape, if 1 ſhould obtain my diſmiſſion at 
te rhe flated lime. 

Ido not forget the panthers you deſired ; and have 
given my orders to the perſons uſually employed in 
hunting them: But theſe animals are exceedingly 
“ ſcarce with us. They take it ſo unkind, you mult 
* know, that they ſhould be the only creatures in my 
province for whom any ſnares are laid, that they 
« have withdrawn themſelves from my government, 
“and are gone into Caria, —— Be well aſſured the ho- 
« nour of your Ædileſhip is much my care: And this 
% day particularly reminds me of it, as it is the feſti- 
val of the Megalenſian games,” - [which were under 
the condutt of Curule diles, of whom Coritus was now 
one. The feſtival began on the fourth of April, and con- 
tinued fix days.] | 

I hope you will ſend me a minute detail of our 
public affairs; as I have an entire dependance on 


the accounts which are tranſmitted to me by your 
* hand, Farewel.” 
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The Ro.M an HisToR v. Book IX. 
To Marcus CokLius, Curule Ædile. 


_ & Your very agreeable letters viſit me but ſeldom : 
“ Perhaps by ſome accident or other they loſe their 
„% way. How full was the laft* which came lo my hands 
& of the moſt prudent and obliging advice !. I had determined 
indeed to act in the manner you recommend: But it gives 
4 an additional ſtrength to one's reſolutions, to find them 


agreeable to the ſentiments of ſo faithful and fo judici- 


* ous a friend. I have often aſſured you of my extreme affec- 


& tion for Appius: And I had reaſon to believe, after 
« our mutual reconcilement, that he entertatned the 
„ ſame favourable diſpoſition towards me. For he diſ- 
tinguiſhed me, in his Conſulate, with great marks 
of honour and amity.— J appeal to you, that I was 
* not wanting, on my part, in a ſuitable return: And 
„indeed he ſtood fo much the higher in my eſteem, 
&« as I was ſenſible of the affection he had conceived 
& for you. Add to this, that I am, as you well know, 
„ holly devoted to PompEY, and tenderly attached alſo 
toBruTus. Can I then want areaſon of uniting myſelf 
« with Arrius, thus ſupported, as he is, by the moſt 
powerful friends and alliances, and flouriſhing in e- 
& very other advantage that can be derived from afflu- 
“ent poſſeſſions, in conjunction with great abilities ?— 
Believe me, I have never ſaid or done the leaſt thing, 
throughout the whole courſe of my government, 
with a view of prejudicing his reputation. And 
„now, that my friend „ has fo raſhly at- 
tacked him, I am exerting all my good offices to diſ- 
ſipate the riſing ſtorm with which he is threatened. 
« You mentioned ſomething of a lethargic inactivity 
„ that had ſeized the Republic. I rejoiced, no doubt, 
to hear that you were in a ſtate of ſuch profound 
tranquillity, as well as that our /pirited friend“ was 
„ ſo much infected with this general indolence, as not 
to be in a humour of diſturbing it. But the laſt 
paragraph of your letter. which was written, I ob- 
„ ſerved with your own hand, changed the ſcene, and 
* ſomewhat indeed diſcompoſed me. Is CuRro 1 
66 en 
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ce then become a convert to CxsaR ? But, extraordi- 
<« nary as this event may appear to others, believe me, 

« it. is agreeable to what I always ſuſpected. Good 

& Gods! how do long to laugh with you at the ridicu- 

& lous farce which is acting in your part of the world! 

I have finiſhed my juridical circuit; and not only 

« ſettled the finances of the ſeveral cities upon a more 
& advantageous baſis, but ſecured to the farmers of 

e the revenues the arrears due to their former agree- 

© ments, without the leaſt complaint* from any of the 
& parties concerned. In ſhort, I have given entire ſa- 

&* tisfaction to all orders and degrees of men in this 
& province. I propoſe therefore to ſet out for Cilicia on 

« the ſeventh of May From whence, after having juſt 
© looked upon the troops in their ſummer cantonment, 
“ and ſettled ſome affairs relating to the army, I in- 

<< tend, agreeably to the decree of the Senate for that 
« purpoſe, to ſet forward to Rome. I am extremely 
* impatient indeed to return to my friends; but 
particularly to you, whom I much wiſh to ſee in the 


* adminiſtration of your Ædileſhip.— Farewel.“ 


To Aperivs-Pulcuts. 


« bly have happened that I leſs expected. But, as 
* ſoon as I had recovered ſrom my ſurprife, I was well 
„ ſatisfhed that you will eaſily diſappoint the malice 
« of your enemies; as I have the higheſt confidence in 
“ your own judicious conduct for that purpoſe, as well 
“ as a very great one in that of your friends. I fee 


% many reaſons indeed to believe, that the envy of your - 


« adverſaries will only brighten that charafter they meunt io 
fully. Though I cannot but regret, that they ſhould have 
thus ſnatched from you an honour you ſo juſtly merit, 
* and of which you had-fo well-grounded an aſſurance ; 
the honour, I mean, of a Triumph. However, you 
will ſhew your judgment, if you ſhould confider this pom- 
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% Wurm I firſt received an account of the ill-judged - => 710 
« proſecution which had been commenced againſt you, . 


it gave me great concern; as nothing could poſſi- 


360 TheRomMan HISTOoR v. Book IX. 
Y. of R.“ pous diſtinftion in the light it has ever appeared to my 
70. % own view; and at the ſame time enjoy 4 triumph of the 
„ campleteſt kind, in the confuſion and difappointment of 

* your enemies: As I am well convinced, that the vigo- 

<< 'rous and prudent exertion of your power and influ- 

* ence will give them full reaſon to repent of their 

Vid. ſupra. violent proceedings. As for myſelf, be well aſſured 
p. 352. © (and I ll every God to witneſs the ſincerity of what 
* { promiſe) that I will exert my utmoſt intereſt in ſup- 
port, I will not fay of your perſon, which ] hope is in 

no danger, but of your dignities nd honour. To this 

end, I ſhall employ my beſt good offices for you in 

* this province, where you once preſided ; and employ 

„ them with all the warmth of an interceſſor, with all 

* the aſſiduity of a relation, with all the influence of 

*« a man who, I truſt, is dear to thoſe cities, and with 

© all the authority of one who is inveſted with the 

«« ſupreme command. In a word, 1 hope you will both 

“ alk and exp ect of me every ſervice in my power: 
And, believe me, I ſhall give you greater proofs of 

my affection than you are diſpoſed, perhaps, to ima- 

« gine. Notwithſtanding therefore the letter I received 

„ from you by the hands of QvinTvs Servilins, was 

«© extremely ſhort, yet I could not but think it much 

* too long: For it was doing an injury to the ſentiments 


« of my heart, 10 ſuppoſe you had any occafton to ſolicit 


« my ante. I am forry you ſhould have an oppor- 
„ tunity of experiencing, by an incident fo little a- 


« greeable to, you, Mr rant you bear in my offettton, the 


„ efteem which I entertain r Pomggy, whom I juſtly 
« value above all men, and the meaſure of my unfeigned 
66 _ for Bx urs: Circumſtances, I ſhould hope, 
of which our daily intercourſe had rendered you ſuf- 
« fictently ſenſible. However, fince it has fo happen- 


ed, I fbould thine I afted a moſt unworthy, not to ſay 


A criminal part, if I were i omit any arlicle wherein 
* my ſervices can avail you. 
„ Poxrixius remembers the ſingular inſtances of 
< friendſhip he has received from you, and of which [I 
8 „ myſelf 
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e myſelf was a witneſs”, with all the gratitude and 
i affeQtion to which you have ſo undoubred a right. 
« The urgency of his affairs had obliged him, though 
« with great reluctance, to leave me. Nevertheleſs, 
« having been informed, juſt as he was going to em- 
« bark at Epheſus, that his preſence in this province 
«© might be of advantage to your cauſe, he immediately 
« returned back to Lacdicea. I am perſuaded you will 
« meet with numberleſs ſuch inftances of zeal upon 
« this occaſion : Can I doubt then that this trouble- 
e ſome affair will prove, in the concluſion, greatly to 
„ your credit? | 0 
&« If you ſhould be able to bring on an election of 
« Censors, and ſhould exerciſe that office in the manner 
« you certainly ought, and for which you are ſo perfect- 
- &« ly well qualified, you can never want that authority 
e in the Republic which will afford at once a protec- 
&* tion both to yourſelf and your friends. Let me in- 
treat, therefore, your moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 10 
prevent my adminiſtration from being prolynged: That, 
« after having filled up the meaſure of my affectio- 
« nate ſervices to you here, I may have the ſatisfac- 
<« tion alſo of preſenting them to you at Rome. 
„ I read with pleaſure, though by no means with ſur- 
* prize, the account you gave me of that general zeal 
« which all orders and degrees of men have fhewn in 
&« your cauſe: A circumſtance of which I bad likewiſe _ 
« been informed by my other friends . It affords me *Vid fopr. 
« great ſatisfaction to find, that a man, with whom 1P: 354 
% Have the bonour and plegſure to be ſo intimately united, 
is thus diſtinguiſhed with that untuerſal approbation 
* he fo juſtly deſerves. But I rejoice in this upon ano- 
* ther confideration. likewiſe; and as it is a proof that 
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= PoxT1N1us met with fo ſtrong an oppoſition to his claim of a Vid. 6 
Triumph for quelling the /lobrages, and particularly from Caro, OP 


that it was four years before his petition was granted. Arrius was . 
then Conſul, and favoured him. g | 

a N. B. Cicr to, while he wrote this, thought no man leſs quali- 
fied for the office than Arrius; whoſe projects of reformation are a 
ſubjeR of ridicule to him aud his correſpondent Cotrivs. Ep, Fan. 8. 
14. N 


„ there 
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T. of R.“ there fill remains a general diſpoſition in Rome 10 


703. 


Melm. 


Ad Att. 
5 Job 


«* ſupport the cauſe of illuſtrious * merit A diſpoſition, 
„% which I have myſelf alſo experienced, upon every 
& .occalion, as the honourable recompence of my pains: 
« and vigils in the public ſervice. But I am aſtoniſhed 
that DoLABELLA, a young man whom [I formerly reſ- 
& cued with the utmoſt difficulty from the conſequen- 
ces of two capital impeachments, ſhould ſo ungrate- 
e fully forget the patron to whom he owes. all that he 
« enjoys, as to be the author of this ill- conſidered pro- 
&« ſecution” of my friend. And what aggravates the fol- 
« ly of his conduct is, that he ſhould thus adventure 
* to attack a man, who is diſtinguiſhed with the high- 
« eſt honours, and ſupported by the moſt powerful 
«*« friendſhips; at the ſame time that he himſelf (to 
% ſpeak of him in the ſofteſt terms) is greatly defi- 
“ cient in both theſe reſpects. I had received an ac- 
count from our friend Cox ius, before your letter 
reached my hand, of the idle and ridiculous report 
be has propagated, and on which you ſo largely expa- 
% ttate. There is ſo#uttle ground however for what he 
& aſſerts, that be aſſured I u much ſooner break off 


, 


„ all former friendſhip with a man who had thus de- 


„ clared himſelf your enemy, than be prevailed upon 10 
engage with bim in any new connexions. 1 
path © You 


The illuſtrious merit of Arrius we have ſeen above. Vid. ſupra, 
p. 352+ | 
P © Nothing could be more diſtant from C i czR 0's heart than what 
* he here pretends. For there is the ſtrongeſt evidence to believe 
that it was his fixed intention, at this very time, to enter into an alli- 
„ ance with DoLazELLa: And, in fat, TuLtia was married to 
him ſoon after the date of this letter. Cicero. affirms, I muſt ac- 
„knowledge, in an epiſtle to ATT1cvs, that this tranſaction was in- 
„ tirely without his knowledge: But he ſeems to have dealt as inſtn- 


« cerely upon this occaſion with his boſom friend, as he too frequent- 


« ]y did with all the world beſide. Accordingly he aſſures Ar- 
„ T1cus, he fo little expected the news of his daughter's match, 
** that he was actually in treaty for the diſpoſal of her to another 
« perſon. But, if the latter part of this — were true, it ag- 


«« gravates his diſſimulation: For the former moſt evidently was fal/e. 
For, not to mention the great probability there is that he left 4 


* commiſhon 
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* You have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of my zeal 
eto ſerve you; of which I have given many conſpicu- 
cous teſtimonies in this province, as well as at Rome : 
* Your letter — intimates ſome ſort of ſuſpi- 
cion to the contrary — . 


*% 


commiſſion with Cox Lis, when he ſet out for the province, relating Vid. ſupr. 
to the marriage in queſtion, it appears that he had received more than p. 355+ 
one letter from him upon this ſubject, before he wrote the laſt men- 
tioned to Ar ric us; and conſequently that he could not have been 
ſo much a ſtranger to the affair as he choſe to repreſent himſelf, For 
Cicero's anſwer to the letter of Cox Li us, concerning this treaty 
with DoLABELLA, is extant, and it cannot be dated later than the 
beginning of May in the preſent year; becauſe he mentions the ſe- 
wenth of that month as a future day, on which he propoſed to return 
from another part of his province into Cilicia. But the letter to 
Arricus mult have been written in the latter end of the ſame year, 
becauſe he takes notice in it of the death of HogTens1us. Now 
he was not informed of that event till he came to Rhodes, in his voy- 
age from Cilicia ; as he himſelf tells us in the introduction of his 
*« oratorical treatiſe, inſcribed to BxuTus. If Cicero then was ca- 
* pable of thus diſguiſing the truth concerning DoLaBELLA, to the 

neareſt and moſt valuable of his friends; it is no wonder he ſhould 
not ſcruple to act a ſtill more counterfeit part in all that he ſays of 
„% him to Arrius. x: 
And this diſſimulation he very freely acknowledges to Corus, 
who indeed was in the whole ſecret of the affair ; as it was by his 
intervention that it ſeems to have been principally conducted. Ac- 
cordingly Cicx xo, taking notice to Cox L. us of the Letter now be- 

fore us, which he tells him was written in Few 410 of the infor- 

* mation he had received from him, expreſſes himſelf in the following 
remarkable words : What would you have ſaid, had you ſeen the 
letter I wrote to Arrius after my receiving yours upon that ſubject? 
Quid fi meam ( ſe. epiftolam) legas quam ego tum ex tuis literis miſs [ 
« ad Apeium ? ſed quid agas ? fic vivitur; Which in plain Engli/b 3 
% amounts to this, That, if a man will live in the world, be muſt ſub- Vid. Infia, * 
« mit to the loweſt and moſl contemptible hypocriſy . And it mult be p. 3656. 
owned that CicExo in the preſent inſtance, as well as in moſt others, 1 
« acted up to the full extent of his maxim.” Ad Att. vi. 6. Ep. Fam. 
8. 6. De Clar. Orator. 1, Ep. Fam. ii. 15. | 
The Letter to CoeL1vs, in which we find this convenient maxim, Ep. Fam. 


contains the following paſſage 2. 15. 
Ir is with great pleaſure I find that DoLaBzLLa enjoys che Melm. vi. 
| 13. 


* How admit abiy well does this V accord with thoſe words in the above Let- 
ter—Th- prebity 7 my heart, a diſueftien in me worthy of thije ſubitme cintemplutiznt 
t; which | bawe devoted myſelf from my eurlief} youts ! 
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„If ever you experienced the probity of my heart, or 

« oblerved a diſpoſition in me wor thy of thoſe ſublime con- 
« templations to which I have devoted myſelf from my ear- 
« lieft youth; if ever you diſcovered, by my conduct in 
« the moſt important tranſactions, that I was neither 
« void of ſpirit nor deſtitut- of abilities, you ought to 


have believed me incapable of acting a low and little 


<« part towards my friends, much more a baſe and a 
i treacherous one —— —. 

hut, abſtracted from theſe numerous and powerful 
„% motives, there is oe, which of itſelf might be ſuffici- 
ent to evince the diſpoſition in which I ſtand towards 
« you. For, tell me, did ever any man entertain, or 
* had ever any man reaſon to entertain, fo high an eſ- 


teem for another, as that which you know I am filled 


with for the illuſtrious father-in-law of your daugh- 
eiter ? If perſonal obligations indeed can give him a ti- 
« tle to theſe ſentiments z do | not owe to Pompey the 


© happineſs of your eſteem and friendſhip. I was at no loſs to gueſs 
« the circumſtance. to which you alluded when you mentioned your 
« hopes, that the prudence of my daughter TULLIA would temper hit 
© conduct. M. Bayle oblerves, that Coerttvus's letter to CI cERO, 
concerning DoLABELLs (whom Coxrivs knew to be a rake and a 
ſpendthritt) is exactly in the ſtile of compliment that would now be uſed 
in the like caſe. © On excuſeroit le paſſe ſur la jeuneſſe; et fi Yon 
* n'oſoit pas afſurer que toutes les imperfeQions de cet age fuſſent cor 
© rigbes, on diroit que le matiage aver une perſonne fi accomplie, avec 
ja fille d'un ſi excellent pete acherveroit la gueriſdn.“ The Letter 
runs thus: 


- 
Marcus Cos fi us to Cicero. 


4 
„ congratulate you on your alliance with ſo voy s man as Do- 
„ LARELLA: For ſuch I fincerely think him. His former conduct, 
it is ttue, has nor been altogether for his own advantage. But time 
has now worn dut thoſe little indifcretions of his youth: At leaſt, if 
* any of them ſhould till remain, the authotity and advantage of your 
«* advice and friendſhip, together with the good ſenſe of Tur ia, 
„ will ſoon, I am confident, reclaim him. He is by no means, indeed, 
* obſtinate: And as it is not from any incapacity of diſcerning better, 
* whenever he deviates from the right path. To fay all in one word, 
«I infinitely love him,” ——— -- 


* enjoy- 
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enjoyment of my Country, my family, my dignities, 
and even my very ſelf © ? | 
* Upon the whole, as you are united, not 
only by alliance, but by affection to my illuſtrious 
friend ; what are the ſentiments, do you imagine, 
that I ought ta bear towards you ? The truth of it 
is, were | your profeſſed enemy, as I am moſt ſincere- 
ly the reverſe, yet after the letter which I lately re- 
ceived from Pompey, I ſhould think myſelf obliged 
to ſacrifice my reſentment to his requeſt, and be whol- 
ly governed by the inclinations of a man to whom [ 
am thug greatly indebted. ——1 expect every day to 
hear that you are choſen Cixsor, &c. Farewel.” .. 


In a ſubſequent Letter to Arrius he writes thus— Ep. Fam. 
| x | 3-83. \ 
«© Whilſt I lay encamped on the banks of the * Melm. vi. 
mus [a river in Cilicia] I received two letters from 5 

you, and both at the tame time.—One of them was 
dated on the fifth of April; but the other, which 
ſeemed to have been written later, was without any 
date. I will antwer the former therefore in the firſt 
place, wherein you give me an account of your hav- | 
ing been acquitted of the impeachment exhibited a- 
gainſt you for male-adminiſtration in this province. Vid. fupr. 
I had before been appriſed of many circumſtances of P. 352. 
this event by various letters and expreſſes, as well as 

by general report. —— But, notwithſtanding your let- 

ter was in ſome meaſure anticipated, yet it heighten- 

ed my ſatisfaction to receive the ſame good news from 

your own hand. 'My information was by this means 

not only more full than what I had learnt from com- Vid. ſupr. 
mon fame, but it brought you nearer to my imagina- P. 364. 
tion, and rendered you in ſome fort preſent to thoſe 
ſentiments of joy which aroſe upon this occaſion in 


» © Cicgro by no means thought himſelf ſo much obliged to Pom- Melm. 
PEY as he here pretends : And all theſe extravagant profeſſions were 

a mere artifice (and a thin one it muſt be o ) to make Powye r 
believe that he had forgotten the ill uſage he had formerly received 

from bi.” Vid. ad Att. ix. 13, 


« my 
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V. of R. „ my heart. Accordingly,” J embraced you in my 
703. «© thoughts, and kiſſed the letter that gave me ſo much 
« reaſon to rejoice upon my own account as well as up- 
i % on yours. I ſay, upon my own account, becauſe I 
| look upon thoſe honours, which are thus paid by the 
| = general voice of my Country to virtue, induſtry, and 
& genius, as paid to myſelf ; being too much diſpoſed, 
perhaps, to imagine that theſe are qualities to which 

my own character is no ſtranger, But, though I am 
| 4 by no means ſurpriſed that this trial ſhould have 
| ended fo much to your credit, yet I cannot forbear 
being aſtoniſhed at that mean and unworthy ſpirit 
« which carried your enemies to engage in this proſe- 
 _* cution.” [hinting at DoLaseLLa, whoſe friendſhip 
and alliance Cicero was at this time courting. ]—-— 
« Farewel: And, if you are (as I ſincerely hope) in the 
4 poſſeſſion of the Cenſorial office, reflect often on the 


App. _ 
Claud. - vir tues of FORK illuſtrious anceſtor 


Czcus. 


Dio,p.147. 


f 


In a little time after Aye1vs's trial he was choſen 
Cxvsox, together with Piso, Cæs Ak's father-in-law, 
the laſt men who bore that office during the Ariſtocracy, 
Vid. ſupr. or rather the Anarchy, of Rome. CLop r us's Law, men- | 
Rad tioned above, which had greatly reſtrained the power of 
' theſe Magiſtrates, was repealed the laſt year by Serero 
the Conſul (POM E's father-in-law), and their ancient 
authority reſtored to them, which was now exerciſed 
Ep. Fam. with great rigour by Aee1vs: Who, though really a 
8. 14. Libertine, and remarkable for indulging himſelf in al ] 
the luxury of life, yet, by an affextation of ſeverity, 4 
hoped to retrieve his character, and paſs for an admirer 


of that ancient diſcipline, for which many of his anceſ- C 
tors had been celebrated. But this vain and unſeaſon- E 

Dio, p. able attempt of reformation ſerved only to alienate peo- 
* ple from Pomety's cauſe, with whom Arp ius was ſtrict- t. 
ly allied: Whilſt his Collegue Pis o, who foreſaw that ti 
effect, choſe to ſit ſtill, and ſuffer him to diſgrace the Te 
Knights and Senators at pleaſure, which he did with p 


great freedom, and, among others, turned SALLUST the 
| Hiſtorian 
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Hiſtorian out of the Senate, and was hardly reſtrained 

from putting the ſame affront upon Curio. This ad- 

ded ſtrength to Cxsar ; of whom both the Senate and 
Pomyey were at this time become extremely jealous : 

The Senate, becauſe of Czsa«'s amazing viCtories, 

which made him idolized more than ever by the Prop: 
Pour v, becauſe Cæsak, as in all other accompliſh- 
ments, ſo even in military virtue; appeared now to be his 
ſuperior beyond compare. 


C HAP. „ 


The war of Cs AR in » Gaul, commenced in the year 695, 
and continued 10 the year 103. 


AUL (without mehr ing the Roman province) C. I. Cl. 
' was, at the time of C=sar's going thither, di de Bell. 
vided into three principal parts, Aquitain, Celtic Gaul, 88 
and Belgic Gaul. 1 
Aguitain, the ſmalleſt of the three, was bounded on  Aquitania 
the North by the river Garonne, on the South by the * contain- 
renees, on the Weſt by the Ocean, and on the Eaſt by in al 3 
the Roman province *. vence' and 

The largeſt of the three, named Celtic Gaul, becauſc Languedoc. 
inhabited by a people who called themſelves Celtæ, tho' Gallia 
by the Romans they were called * Galli [Gauls), had for nic. 
its boundaries the Ocean on the Weſt, the Rhine on the 
Eaſt, the Garonne on the South, and the Seine and the 
Marne on the North. 

The two laſt named rivers made the Southern boun Gallia 
dary of Belgic Gaul. On its other ſides it was encom- Beggica. 
paſſed by the Britiſh channel and the Lower Rhine. 

Each of theſe nations had its diſtinct language, cuſ- 
toms, and laws. Of the three, the Belge (or Belgic na- 
tion) were the moſt warlike, becauſe ſituated the moſt _ 
remote from the refinements and luxury of the Raman 


province, and becauſe continually engaged in war with 


» Cxsar very rarely, if ever, gives the name of Gau/s to the people 
of Aquitania or of Gallia Belgica. Crey. tber 
heir 
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their neighbours, the Germans, on the other ſide the 
KNbine. | 
The peo- For the ſame reaſon the Helvetii were diſtinguiſhed 
| -- Song above the reſt of the Cæltæ for their bravery, being al⸗ 
543 moſt conſtantly, either as aggreſſors, or as acting on the 
defenſive, at war with the Germans. 
In the Conſulſhip of M. Mzssai.a and M. Piso [V. of 
R. 692.] Ox GE TORIx, the moſt opulent and moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Helvetian novles, formed a ſingular pro- 
ject of ambition. Having firſt gained to his purpoſe the 
principal men of the ſtate, he exhorted the people to 
remove all together in a body out of their own country; 
repreſenting to them, that, as they ſurpaſſed all the other 
Celtæ in bravery, they would find it eaſy to acquire the 
ſovereignty over the whole country of Celtic Gaul. To 
this propoſal the Helvetii liſtened the more readily, not 
only becauſe they thought themſelves confined within 
limits too narrow for their number (their territory being 
only 140 miles in length, and 80 in breadth) but becauſe, 
being bounded on one fide by the Rhine, a broad and 
Mount deep river; on another by Mount Fura *, a high ridge 
Se. Claude. of hills that runs between them and the Seguani T; and 
4 on the fide of the Roman province by the lake t Leman 
Franche. and the river Rhone, they could not eaſily make hoſtile 
Conte. incurſions on their neighbours, which reſtraint was a 
T Lake of great grievance, a ground of much diſcontent to a nu- 
Geneva. merous people that took delight in war. | 
Moved hy theſe conſiderations, and by the authority 
and perſuaſions of ORceTtoR1x, they preſently reſolved 
to ſet about the providing of all feceſſaries for the pro- 
jected migration. They imagined two years would be 
ſufficient for theſe preparations; and they obliged them- 
ſelves by a law to begin their march on the third. The 
whole management of this deſign was committed to Ok- 
GETORIX, who undertook an embaſſy to two of the 
The peo- neighbouring ſtates, the Sequani and Ædui, in order to 
ple of Au- eftabliſh peace and amity with them. As his aim was 
— to make himſelf King of his own nation, he took this 


opportunity ta perſuade Cas ricus, whoſe father had 


for 
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for many years reigned over the Sequani, and been ſtil- 
ed Friend by the Senate and People of Rome, to poſleſs 
himſelf of the ſame regal authority which his father had 
held. He likewiſe perſuaded Dumnor1x the Aduan 
(brother of DivitTiacvs, at that time the leading man 
in the ſtate, and greatly beloved of the people) to aſpire 
to Royalty, and he gave him his daughter in marri- 


age. : | | ? 
The three entefed into ſtrict engagements to aſſiſt and 


fupport one another in their reſpective ſchemes ; and 


they entertained the flattering hope; that, having once 

brought thoſe to effect, they ſhould afterwards, with 

_ united forces, eaſily get poſſeſſion of all Collie 
aul. 

It happened, that the ambitious deſign of OxCRToRIx, 
to raiſe himſelf to empire at home, became known to 
his countrymen : Upon which diſcovery his perſon was 
ſeized; and a capital proceſs commenced againſt him. 
Had he been found guilty, the law condemned him to 
be burnt alive : But, on the day appointed for his trial, 
his relations, ſervants, clients, and debtors, aſſembling in 


a body to the number of ten thouſand, reſoued him out 


of the hands of juſtice. The people, provoked at this 
contempt of the laws, reſolved to ſupport the authority 
of them; and the Magiſtrates had collected a conſider- 


able force for that purpoſe, when OxGeToR 1 x died ſud- 


denly : It was given ont he periſhed by his own hand. 
The Helvetii, notwithſtandrng the death of the pro- 


jector, continued to purſue the project of migration witli 


the ſame diligence as before: When they had furniſhed 
themſelves with proviſions for three months, and com- 
pleted their other preparations, they burnt all their 
rowns, twelve in number; their boroughs and villages, 
amounting to four hundred ; and what corn they could 
not carry off; that, having thus baniſhed all thoughts 
of returning to their own country, they might proceed 
m their enterprize with the more determined courage. 
Before their departure, they ſtrengthened themſelves by 


allies and companions ow after their example, and at 


thei 
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mountain was beſides very high and ſteep, ſo that a 
handful of men would be ſufficient to ſtop them. The 
other lay through the Roman province, far eaſier and 


readier, becauſc the Rbone, which flows between the 
* Inhabi- confines of the Ze/vetn and the Allobroges *, a people 


2 " lately ſubjected to the Romans, but ſeemingly not yet well 
and Day. Aﬀected to their government, was in ſome places ford- 
| phinf, able: And Geneva, a frontier town of the Allobroges, 


had a bridge which belonged to the Heluetii, whoſe 
doubted not of obtaining a paſſage, either by perſuaſion 


country bordered upon theirs. The Helvetii therefore: 
F 
| or by force, through the territories of the Allobroges. 


Their general rendezvous was to be on the banks of the 


1 Rhone ; and the day they fixed for it was the twenty- 
eighth of March, in the Conſulſhip of Piso and Gar- 


* j Nt US. | 
[ Year of Rome 695-} 


Cxsar, having notice of theſe proceedings, and that 
it was the defign of the Helveri to attempt a paſſage 


© The firſt were the people of Baſil, who then made part of the 
Helvetic body. The ſecond and third were neighbours of the Helwetii. 
This is all we know of them with certainty. _ | 
inhabitants of the Bourbonnois, colonies of whom had ſettled in Ger- 
many and in /taly, Norica was Bavaria, and pait of Auſtria. Crev. 
After the total defeat of this multitude, a roll, written in Greet cha- 


racters, was found in their camp, and brought to Cxsar. It contain- 


ed a liſt of all who had ſet out upon this expedition, not only of thoſe 
who were able. to bear arms, but of the children, women, and old men; 
Py tkis liſt it appeared, that the number of the Helvetii was 263000 
of the Tulingi.36000 ; of the Latobrigi 14000 ; of the Rauraci 23000 z 
of che Boii 32000 ; in all 3680 ö 


through 
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their perſuaſion, burnt and deſtroyed their reſpective 


There were only two ways by which they could march 
out of their own country: One through the territories 


row and difficult, inſomuch that in ſome places a ſingle 
file of waggons could hardly paſs. The impending 


he Boii were originally 


5 
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through the Roman province, haſtened his departure * 
from Rome ; and, poſting by great journeys into Farther 
Gaul, came to Geneva. He began with breaking down 
| | the 


We ſee by this account, which is from CasA himſelf, that the | 
reaſon of his ſudden” and expeditious journey, from his quarters near 
Rome into Tranſalpine Gaul, was the intelligence he received of the mo- 
tions and purpoſes of the Hekyuetii ; who had fixed upon the iwenty- 
eighth of March for their rendezvous on the banks of the Rhone, which 
they were to paſs by the bridge at Geneva: And that he arrived at ö 
Geneva time enough to prevent their paſſage, by breaking down the 
bridge, receive an embaſſy from the Helvetii, and, by deferring his an- 
ſwer to the thirteenth of April, gain time ſufficient to aſſemble forces 
out of the province, and draw up lines ſixteen feet high, and nineteen 
miles in length, before the ſaid thirteenth of April: We cannot, there- 
fore, well tuppoſe, that he left the neighbourhood of Rome much later 
than the middle of March. 
Nevertheleſs M. Crewier, who all along ſeems (like Doctor Middle- 
ton) to be ſtrongly biafſed by prepoſſeſſion and prejudice againſt Cxsar, 
finds a different reaſon from what CæsAR himſelf gives, for his going 
ſuddenly and in haſte to his province ; and gives that journey a differ- 
ent date. He writes thus: Cx8as, having driven from the Crevier, 
Commonwealth the two men he moſt feared, [Cicero and Caro] Vol. XII. 
had no longer any reaſon to ſtay in the neighbourhood of the City, p. 292, 
« but had reaſon to remove from it For the partiſans of the Ariſto- 
© Cracy, beginning to recover from the conſternation they had been 
« thrown into by the Conſulſhip of CASA GA, and the violence exerciſed 
© towards Cictxo, thought of beſtirring themſelves to do ſomething 
„ againſt abe oppreſſor of the public liberty. Two of the Prætors. L. 
% DomiTivs and C. Memwuivs, would have the acts of Czsar's 
« Conſulſhip ſubmitted to the examination of the Senate, in order to 
their being annulled. His Quzſtor was proſecuted, and he himſelf 
* attacked by the Tribune AnTisT1us ; but he implored the aid of 
* the other I ribunes, that he might have the benefit of the law which . 
4 ſheltered from all proſecutions thoſe who were abſent in the ſervice of 
« the State: And he made haſte to get away.” 
Casar is here repreſented us running away from the neighbourhood 
of Rame, like a criminal who feared to be arreſted and brought to pu- 
niſhment ;———nat & word of the Helwvetii : And this runniog 
day, Which (as was juſt now obſerved) could not well be later than 
about the middle of March, was, according to M. Crevier, ſome time 
in April: For he tells us that Cic ERO went from Rome by night in the 
inning of April *, and that CasAR did not leave the neighbourhood * Creyjer, 
eme till he bad driven C1cero from thence. | ++ "Vol 3 
Now what. authority has M. Creviey for — CN gc- p. 181, 
count of the reaſon which induced him to go away on a ſudden, and in 182. 
haſte, to his province, and of I when he went ? SuzTowius 
| 5 1 
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the bridge over the Rhone ; and, as there was at that 


time but one Roman legion in Tranſalpine Gaul, he or- 
| — | dered 


is the only author cited, an Hiſtorian remarkable for delighting in de- 

tration, and for having no regard to the order of events, nor even to 
probability, in many things which he relates. But it happens in the 

ent inſtance, that, though Suze row ius ſays: ſomething not true, 

does not ſay that for which he is cited. He does not ſay that Cx- 

sax ſtaid in the neighbourhood of Rome till he had driven C1CERo out 

* Plutarch of it &, that is, ill the month of April; he does not poſtpone to that 
in Cæſ. time the motion made in the Senate by the two Prætots, but ſpeaks of 
tells us, it as made in the beginning of January: Nor does he repreſent CasaR 
that ſuch a as having any apprehenſion of danger from that motion ; but, on the 
report contrary, as conſenting to have the Senate take cognizance of the acts 
there was. of his Conſulth'p [cognitionem Senatui detulit}. And, according to Sus- 
TONivs, the profecution, begun againſt Casar's Quzſtor, and the 

attack, made by the I ibune AnTisTivs upon Cxsax himſelf, were 

not before his ſudden departure from the neighbourhood of Rome, but 

Sueton. J. after it. Functus Conſulatu C. Memmio, Lucioque Domitio Præ- 
Cæſ. 23. toribus, de ſuperinris anni adi, referzntibus, cognitionem Senatui detu- 
lit; nec illo ſuſcipiente, triducque per irritas altercationes abſumpto, in 
provinciam abit: & fatio gue/tor ejus in prejudicium aliquot erimi- 

nibus arreptus eft., Mox A ipſe a L. Avr io tribunoplebis poftula- 

tus, 'appellato demum collegio, obtinuit, cum reip. cauſa abeſſet, reus ne 

fievet. Ad ſecuritatem ergo poſteri temporis, in magno negotto babuit 

obligare ſemper annuos magiſtratus, et 6 competitoribus non alias adju- 

ware, aut ad honorem pati peryenire, quam qui fibi pepigiſſent, propug- 

naturos abſentiam ſuam : Cujus pacti non dubitavit a quibuſdam jus- 
jurandum, atque etiam fyngrapham exigere. [The laſt part of this 

tale appeared. I preſume, too ridiculous to Dr. Middleton and M. Cre- 

vier to be adopted by them, notwithſtanding. their great diſlike of Cæ- 

SAR. | | 4 

* MippuieTon conforms his relation to Su row us, as to the 

time when the motion was made in the Senate by the two Prztors ; 

but does not conform it either to SUE roν N or to Cz$AR, as to the 

TIME when CæsAH went to bis province : For the Doctor places this 

journey after Cictro's departure iato baniſhment, that is, in the momb 

of April; whereas SUETOx1US places it in January. and CsAR him- 

: ſelf, manifeſtly, not later than about the middle of March. ag 
Midd. p. The Doctor's words are theſe : ** C xsar continued as Rome till he 
HU „ ſaw Cictrodriven out of it (i. e. according to the Doctor, till about 
*SeeMidd. «© the end of March *}: But had no ſooner laid down his Conſulſhip 
p. 350. © [on the laft day of December preceding] than he began to be attack- 
Sueton. J. “ ed and affronted himſelf by raws of the new Pretors, L. DowrTrus 
Caf, 23- and C. Memwivs, who called in queſtion the validity of bis ads, 
and made ſeveral efforts in the Senate to get them annulled by public 

% qguthority. But the Senate had no ſtomach to meddle with an affair 

6+. {o delicate; fo that the whole ended in ſoime fruitleſs debates and al- 

| tercations 


x 
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dered great levies to be made throughaut the whole pro- 
viace. The Heluelii, being informed of his arrival, de- 
puted ſeveral Noblemen ot the fiiſt rank to wait upon 
him in the name of the State, and repretent, „ That 
they meant not to offer the leaſt iyury to the Roman 
% province ;, that neceſſity alone had determined them 
< to the deſign of paſſing through it, becauſe they had 
„ no other way by which to direct their march; that 
e they therefore intreated they might have his permil- 
* fion for that purpoſe.” But CSA did not think 
proper to grant their requeſt : However, that he might 
gain time, til] the troops he had ordered to be raiſed 
could afſemble, he told the Ambaſſadors he would con- 
ſider of their demand; and that, if they returned by 
the thirteenth of April, they ſhould have his final an- 
ſwer. Mean while, with the legions he then had, and 
the ſoldiers that came in to him ſrom all parts of the 
province, he raiſed a rampart ſixteen feet high, and 
nineteen miles in length, with a ditch from the lake Le- 
manus, into which the Rhone diſcharges itſelf, to mount 
Jura, which divides the territories of Seguani from thoſe 
of the Helvetii. This work finiſhed, he ſtrengthened it 
with- redoubts from ſpace to ſpace; and manned them 
with troops. When the Ambaſſadors, on the appoint- 
ed day, returned for an anſwer, he told them, that he 
could not, conſiſtently with the uſages of the People of 
Rome on the like occaſions, grant any foreign troops a 
paſſage through the province : And he let them ſee, that, 
ſhould they attempt it by force, he was prepared to op- 

fe them. 

The Helvetii, driven from this hope, endeavoured, 
ſome by the means of boats faſtened together, and of 
floats which they had prepared in great abundance, others 


« tercations [which had laſted only thre? days): And CxSsABR, to pre- 
vent all attempts of that kind in his abſence, took care always, by 
« force of bribes, to ſecure the leading Magijirates in his intereſts ; 
« and ſo went off to his province of Gaul,” I do not ſee how 
theſe laſt words, and ſo went off, &c. can be reconciled with Cxsa x's 
continuing at ROME till be ſaw Cicero driven out of it. The Doc- 
tor ſeems not conſiſtent with himſelf. 9 * | 
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by the fords of the Rhone, where was the leaſt depth of 


* Sain- 
tonge. 

+ P-ople 
of Tou- 
doaſe. 


Le Di- 


water, to force a paſſage over the river; ſometimes b 
day, oftener in the night: But, being conſtantly repulſ- 
ed by the ſtrength of the works thrown up, and by flights 
of darts, they at laſt abandoned the attempt. One way 
ſtill remained, which was through the territories of 
the Seguani, but ſo narrow, that, without the conſent 
of the natives, they could not paſs. Not able to pre- 
vail by their own perſuaſions, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Dumnok1x the Æduan, that, through his interceſ- 
ſion, they might obtain this favour of the Sequan. 
Dvumnoritx, by his popularity and generoſity, bad 
great influence with the Seguani, and was alſo well af- 


fected to the Helvetii, becauſe he had married an Hel- 
werian, the daughter of OrceTorIx. Beſides, he was 


framing to himſelf ſchemes of ambition, and wanted to 
have as many ſtates as poſſible bound to him by offices 
of kindneſs. He readily therefore undertook the nego- 
tiation, and he obtained for the Helvetii the liberty of 
paſſing through the territories of the Sequani, the two 
nations mutually giving hoſtages to ſecure their not mo- 
leſting or injuring each other during the march. 
CsAR had intelligence of their deſign ; which was 
to paſs through the countries of the Sequani and A- 
dui into the territories of the“ Santones, which border 


upon thoſe of the Tolgſati r, a ſtate that made part of 


the Roman province. He foreſaw many inconveniencies 
likely to ariſe to the Romans, ſhould they have for their 
neighbours, in an open and plentiſal country, a people 
ill-affeQted to them, and of a martial diſpoſition. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the care of the new works he had raiſed 
to FT. LABIExus, his Lieutenant, he himſelf haſtened by 
great journeys into Taly. There he raiſed two legions, 
and drew three more, that were cantoned round Agui- 
leia out of their quarters; and with theſe five legions 
took the neareſt way over the Alps into Farther Gaul. 
The mounraineers oppoſed his paſſage, but without ef- 
f-&t : He deſcended into the country of the Vocontii , 
traverſed the territories of the A/lobroges, crofled the 

| Rbone, 
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Rhone, entered upon the lands of the Sg $, and all $ Le Ly- 

this with ſuch expedition, that he overtoouk the Helve- 9291s. 

tif at the paſſage of the Arar ||. I Tbe Sa- 
They had marched their forces through the narrow ee. 


paſs of mount Jura, and the territories of the Seguant 
and were at this time actually employed in paſling the 
Arar. CxsaR, informed by his ſcouts, that three parts 
of their forces were got over the river, and that the 


fourth, which was the canton of the Tigurini, ſtill re- The peo- 
mained on this ſide, left his camp about midnight, with of Zurich. 


three legions, and came up with the troops of the ene - 
my that had not yet paſſed. As he found them un- 
prepared for fighting, and encumbered with their bag- 
gage, he attacked them immediately, and put a great 
number of them to the ſword : The reſt fled, and ſhel- 
tered themſelves in the neareſt woods. 3 


The forces of this very canton, about fifty years be- Vide. Vol. 
fore, had vanquiſhed and killed the Conſul L. Cas- V. p. 103, 


$1Us, and obliged his army to paſs under the yoke. 
Thus, ſays CæsAR, whether by chance or the direc- 
tion of the immortal Gods, that part of the Helvetic 
ſtate, which brought ſo ſignal a calamity upon the Ro- 
man People, was the firft to feel the weight of their 
reſentment. In this caſe, Cæs AR revenged not only 
the public, but likewife his own domeſtic injurics ; 
becauſe in the ſame battle where Cass tus fell was ſlain 
alſo his Lieutenant, L. Piso, the grandfather of L. Piso, 
CxsaR's father-in-law. 

After this victory, CæsAR, throwing a bridge over 
the river, led his army, without delay, in purſuit of 
the enemy. The Helvetii, diſmayed at his ſudden ap- 
proach, as he had ſpent only one day in crofling the ri- 
ver, which they had not, without the utmoſt difficulty, 
accompliſhed in twenty, ſent an embaſſy to him, at the 
head of which was Divico, who had been General of 
the Helvetii in the war againſt Cass us. He addreſſed 
CxsaR in words to this effect: a 

lf you are diſpoſed to conclude a peace, we are 
„willing to go and ſettle in what country you ſhall 
B b 4 thin! 


104. 
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& think fit to aſſign us. But, if you perſiſt in the re- 
„ ſolution of making war, you will do well to call to 


mind the diſgrace which befell the Romans heretofore, 
and the experienced hravery of the Helvetic nation.“ 
Cs ax anſwered: I have the leſs doubt concern- 
„ing what will be the iſſue of a war, as J do bear in 
« mind that diſaſter to which you refer, and which I, 
« well know to have happened to the Romans undeſerv- 
„ edly. Had they been conſcious of any injury by them 
* committed, had they done any thing which could give 
them cauſe to fear, they would have kept themſelves 
5 their guard; a conduct which admitted of no 
« difficulty. —— Bur, were L inclined to forget old inju- 
ries, can you expect I ſhould forget likewiſe your late 
e inſult in attempting, againſt my will, to force a paſ- 
ſage through the Roman province, and your ravaging - | 
a the territories of the Aidur, Ambarri, and Allobroges ? 


Four boaſting ſo inſolently of the victory over Cas- 


« $1Us, is an additional provocation of my reſentment. 
% However, if you will make ſatisfaction to the Ædui, 
and their allies, for the devaſtations committed in 
their countries, as al:o to the Allobreges, and will 
give hoſtages for the performance of your promiſes, 
I am ready to conclude a peace with you.” Divico 


cc 
cc 


"replied : © The Helvetii are accuſtomed to receive hoſtages, 


ce not to give them; and no people are better apprized 
« this — the Romans le dad and 2 , 1 

The next day the Heluetii decamped: Cæsax did 
the ſame ; and, to obſerye their motions, ſent forward 
all his horſe, which, to the number of four thouſand, 
he had drawn together from the province, and the 
countries of the Ædui and their allies. The cavalry 
preſſing too cloſe upon the rear of the enemy, the latter 
ſeized a moment, when they had the advantage of the 


ground, turned ſuddenly upon their purſuers, and put 


them to the rout, with ſome ſlaughter of the moſt ad- 


vanced. Elated by this ſucceſs, as having, with no 


CEA} A LEY be iy Carte. 
; more 
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more than five hundred. horſe, repulſed ſo great a mul- 
titude, they began to aſſume a bolder appearance, and 
frequently to face the Romans. CæsAR kept back his 
men from fighting, thinking it ſufficient for the preſent 
to ſtraiten the enemy's forages. In this manner the ar- 


mies marched for fifteen days together: Between the 


Roman van and the rear of the Helvejii the diſtance did 
not exceed five or fix miles. | 
In the mean time CæsAR daily preſſed the Ædui for 
the corn which they had promitea in the name of the 
1021 For, by reaſon of the coldneſs of the climate, 
e was ſo far from finding the corn ripe in the fields, 
that there Was not even ſufficient forage for the horſes. 
Neither could he receive thoſe ſupplies which were com- 
ing to him by the Arar; becauſe the Heluetii had turn- 
ed off from tbat river, and he was determined not to 
quit the purſuit of them. The Adui, to conceal from 
him the motive of their conduct, ſometimes pretended 
that the corn was bought up, and ready to be ſent; 
ſometimes that it was actually on the way: But, when 
he ſaw no end of theſe delays, and that the day approach- 
ed for delivering corn to the troops, he called together 
the Mduan chiefs, of whom he had a great number in 
his army, and among the reſt Divit1iacus, and their 
ſupreme Magiſtrate * Lis cus. Cs AR reproached them 
ſeverely for not having taken care to ſupply him in ſo 
preſſing a conjuncture, and while the enemy was ſo near: 
Adding, that, as he had engaged in that war chiefly at 
their requeſt, he had the greater reaſon to complain of 
their neglect. | 
Hereupon Liscus thought proper to declare what he 
had hitherto concealed, *+ That there were ſome among 
„ them who, though but private men, had yet more 
authority with the people than the Magiſtrates them- 
„ ſelves : That thoſe men had, by artful and ſeditious 
& ſpeeches, alarmed the multitude, and perſuaded them 
„to keep back their corn; inſinuating, that, if their 


This ſupreme Magiſtrate, ſtiled Vergobret in the language of the 
country, was created annually, and had a power of life and death. 
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« own ſtate could not obtain the ſovereignty of Gaul, 

&« it would be better for them to obey the Helvelii, Gauls 

& like themſelves, than the Romans ; there not being the 

& leaſt reaſon to queſtion but the Romans, after having 

« ſubdued. the Helvetu, would deprive the Adui too, 

„ with all the reſt of the Gauls, of their liberty: That 

e the very ſame men gave intelligence to the enemy of 

« whatever the Romans deſigned or tranſacted in their 
camp; his authority not being ſufficient to reſtrain 

< them: That he was not ignorant of the danger to 

„ which:he expoſed himſelf by the diſcovery he now 

* made, compelled to it by neceſſity ; his filence being 

no longer conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate.” 

CsAR perceived that DuwnoR1x, the brother of 
Diviriacus, was pointed at by this ſpeech, : But not 
thinking it adviſable that theſe matters ſhould be de- 

bated in the preſence of fo many witnefles, he ſpeedily 
diſmiſſed the council, retaining only Liscus ; whom he 

then queſtioned on what he had juſt ſaid ; and was an- 
ſwered with great courage and freedom. He put the 

{ame queſtions to others; who all confirmed the truth 

of what Liscus had told him, that Dvuwnor1x was a 

man of an enterprizing' ſpirit, fond of revolutions, and 

in great favour with the people, becauſe of his liberali- 

ty: That he had for many years farmed the cuſtoms, 

and other public revenues of the Adui, at a very low 

price ; no one daring to bid againſt him : That by this 
means he had conſiderably increaſed his eſtate, and was 
enabled to extend his bounty to all about him : That 

he conſtantly kept a great number of horſemen in pay, 

who attended him wherever he went : That his influ- 

ence was not confined merely to his own country, but 
extended likewiſe to the neighbouring ſtates : Thar the 

better to ſupport his intereſt, he had married his mother 
to- a man of principal rank and authority among the 
people Bituriges *, matched his ſiſter, and the reſt of his kin- 
of Beurges dred, into other the moſt powerful ſtates ; and had him- 
ſelf taken a wife from among the Helvetii: That he fa- 


voured and wiſhed well to the Helyeri on the ny. of 
: that 
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that alliance, and perſonally hated CzsaR, and hated 
the Romans, becauſe by their arrival his power had been 
diminiſhed, and his brother Divittacvs reſtored to his 
former credit and authority : That, ſhould the Romans 
be overthrown, he was in great hopes of obtaining the 
ſovereignty by means of the Helvetii. On the contrary, 
ſhould they prevail, he muſt not only give up thele 
hopes, but even all expectation of retaining the influ- 
ence he had already acquired. 

CasSar learnt alſo, that, in the late engagement, 
Dum xvokix, who commanded the Zduan cavalry, was 
the firſt who fled, and by his flight ſtruck a terror into 
the reſt of the troops: That it was he who had pro- 
cured for the Helvetii a paſſage through the territories of 
the Sequani ; and had effected an exchange of hoſtages 
between the two nations: And that he had done theſe 
things not only without permiſſion from his own ſtate, 
but even without their knowledge : All this, together 
with his being accuſed by the chief Magiſtrate of the 
Adui, ſeemed to Cæsax a ſufficient ground for taking 
cognizance of the matter himſelf, or ordering the ſtate 
to proceed againſt him. One thing however reſtrained 
him a while from coming to any reſolution, his regard 
for Diviriacus, the delinquent's brother, a man of 
ſingular probity, a faithful ally of the Roman People, 
and a friend of Cxsar's. That he might not wound 
a man for whom he had ſo great a value, Cs A ſent 
for him, and, having removed the uſual interpreters, 
ſpoke to him by C. 9 ProCiLLUS, a Prince of 
the Roman province, his intimate friend. He reminded 
D: viriacus of what in his own preſence had been 
ſaid of his brother Douxokix in the council of the 
Gauls, adding the later informations which he had re - 
ceived againſt him in private; and Cæs Ax earneſtly re- 
queſted of DiviTiacus to conſent, that either he him- 
lelf or the ſtate might take the matter into conſiderati- 
on. DiviTiacus embracing CæsAR, begged of him 
with many tears not to come to any ſevere reſolution 
againſt his brother. What you have heard is all 
true, and I myſelf have more reaſon than any man » 
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& be diſſatisfied with him. At a time when my au- 
thority was great, both at home and in the other pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and my brother, becauſe of his youth, 
but little conſidered, I employed my intereſt to bring 
him into credit: And though Dumnokix has made 
* uſe of the power he acquired by my means to dimi- 
* niſh my favour with the people, yet I ſtill find my- 
* ſelf ſwayed by my affection for him, and by my re- 
« gard for the public eſteem : For, ſhould my brother 
meet with any rigorous treatment from you, while [ 
* myſelf poſſeſs fo large a hare of your favour, all men 
will believe it done with my conſent, and the minds 
of the Gauls be for ever alienated from me.” 

CæsAR, obſerving his concern, took him by the hand, 


bid him ſay no more, comforted him, and aſſured him 


that, for his ſake, he would overlook not only the inju- 
ries done to himſelf, but to the Republic. He then 


ſent for Dou NoR Ix, and in his brother's preſence de- 
clared the ſubjects of complaint he had againſt him, and 


admoniſhed him to avoid for the future giving any ground 
for ſuſpicion ; adding, that he would pardon what was 
paſt for the ſake of his brother: Cæs AH appointed how- 
ever ſome perſons to have an eye over his behaviour, 
and to obſerve what company he frequented. 

The fame day having learnt by his ſcouts, that the 
enemy had poſted themſelves under a hill, eight miles 
from his camp, he ſent out a party to view the ground, 
and examine the aſcent of the hill. Theſe reporting it 


to be extremely eaſy, he detached, about midnight, his 


Lieutenant LABIENUs, (to whom ſſe imparted the deſign 


he had formed) with two legions, and with the ſame 


men, for guides, who, the day before, had examined 


the ground, to take poſſeſſion of the ſummit of the hill. 


At three o'clock in the morning, having firſt ſent for- 
ward his cavalry, he himſelf followed with the foot. 
He had directed Cons1D1vus, an officer of reputation, 
who had ſerved in the army of SyLLAa, and —— 


in that of MARCUS Ca Assos, to go with the ſcouts to 
reconnoitre. "Me 
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At day-break, when LABIZNMUs had, executed his 
commiſſion, and Cæs AR was within a mile and a half 
of the enemies camp, they knowing nothing yet either 
of his or LaB1enus's approach, Coxs i Dpius came gallop- 
ing back, and aſſured Cxsar, that the ſummit of the 
hill was poſſeſſed by the enemy, and that he had ſeen 
the Gallic enſigns there. | 

Cxsar retired to a riſing ground, and drew up his 
men in order of battle. LazB1envs, whoſe inſtructions 
were not to engage the enemy till he ſaw the reſt of the 
army approaching, that the attack might be made on 
all ſides at the ſame time, having gained the top of the 
hill, waited the arrival of the Roman main body, with- 
out ſtirring from his poſt. The day was far ſpent be- 
fore CzSax learnt from his ſcouts that Consipius, 
blinded by his fear, had made a falſe report, and that 
the enemy had decamped. The reft of that day Cæ- 
$AR followed the enemy, and pitched his camp within 
three miles of them. 2 7 

The next day, as the time drew near for delivering 
out corn to the army, and as he was not above eighteen 


miles from Bibradte , the capital of the Ædui, where * Autun. 


he hoped to find ſufficient ſupplies for the ſubſiſtence of 
his troops, he quitted the purſuit of the Helvetii, and 
directed his march thither. The enemy informed of 
this motion by ſome deſerters, and either aſcribing it to 
fear, becauſe Lasrenus, though poſſeſſed of the higher 
ground, had not attacked them the day before; or flat- 
tering themſelves with the hopes of intercepting Cæ- 
SAR's proviſions, all on a ſudden changed their reſolu- 


tion, and, inſtead of continuing their march, began to 


purſue and haraſs the rear guard of the Romans. Cæ- 
$4R retired to a hill, and ſent his cavalry to ſuſtain the 
charge, while he drew up his forces in battalia. His 
four veteran legions he ranged in three lines towards 


the middle of the aſcent; and above them he poſted 


his two legions newly raiſed in C:/alpine Gaul, and all 
the auxiliaries; in ſuch wiſe, that the whole hill was 
covered with his troops: The baggage was committed 
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to the care of thoſe on the upper ground. The Helve- 
tii repulſed the Roman cavairy, formed themſelves into 
a phalanx, and advanced in cloſe order to atrack the 


Roman van. 


Casar, having ſent away firſt his own horſe, and 


then the horſes of all his officers, that, by making the 


danger equal, no hope might remain but in victory, 


- encouraged his men, and began the charge. The Ro- 


mans, who fought from the higher ground, pouring 
their darts upon the enemy, eaſily broke their phalanx, 
and then fell upon them ſword in hand. The battle 
was bloody, and continued for a long time doubtful ; 


but the enemy being at length obliged to give way, one 


part withdrew towards a hill, and the reſt ſheltered 
themſelves behind their carriages, which they had drawn 
together into one place before they began the battle. 
During this whole action, though it laſted from one 
o'clock in the afternoon till evening, no man ſaw the 
back of an enemy. The fight was renewed with great 
obſtinacy at the cartiages, and continued till the night 
was far ſpent. After a long diſpute, the Romans got 
poſſeſſion of the baggage and camp of the enemy. A 
ſon and daughter of OxceTtok1lx were found among the 
priſoners. Only one hundred and twenty thouſand of 
the Helvelii ſurvived this defeat; who, retreating all 
that night, and continuing their march without inter- 
miſſion, arrived on the fourth day in the territories of 
the Lingoues *. The Romans, detained by the care of 
looking after their wounded, and of burying their dead, 
continued upon the ſpot three ys: But CæsAR ſent 
meſſengers and letters to ſignify to the Lingones, that, 
if they would avoid drawing upon themſelves the fame 
calamities which the Helvetian fugitives were under, 
they mult not ſurniſh them with corn or other neceſ- 
ſaries: And, after three days repole, he ſet forward to 
urſue the enemy. 

The Helvetii, compell:d by an extreme want of all 
things, ſent Ambaſſadors to him to treat about a ſur- 
rendry. Theſe meeting him on the way, and 2 

em- 
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themſelves at his feet, in ſuppliant terms, and with ma- 
ny tears, begged for peace. Cs AR gave them no ex- 
preſs anſwer at that time ; he only ordered that the 
Helvetii ſhould wait for him in the place where they 
then were; which they accordingly did. Upon his ar- 
rival, he demanded hoſtages, their arms, and the ſlaves 
who had deferted to their camp. Upon their comply- 
ing with theſe terms, they were admitted to a ſurren- 
dry. The Helvetis, Tulingi, and Latobrigi, he ordered 
to return to their own countries, and rebuild the towns 
and villages they had burnt : And becauſe, having loſt 
all their corn, they were utterly deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, 


he gave it in charge to the Allobroges to ſupply them. 


Cxsar's deſign, in ſending the Heluetii home, was, 
that their lands might not be left unoccupied, and the 
Germans, dwelling on the other fide the Rhzne, be there- 
by tempted to paſs over and take poſſeſſion of them; 
by which they would become neighbours to the Allo- 
broges, and. the Roman province in Gaul. The Boi, at 
the requeſt of the Aqui themſelves, who eſteemed 
them highly on account of their courage, were permit- 
ted to ſettle in the Aduan territories, where lands were 
albgned them, and they were by degrees admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of natives. 
The war with the Helvetii being ended, Ambaſſadors 
from all parts of Gaul, men of principal conſideration 
in their ſeveral ſtates, waited upon Cæs AR to congra- 
tulate his ſucceſs, which, they ſaid, had been highly ad- 
vantageous to Gaul in general, the Helvetii having left 
their own country with a view to make all the other 
ſtates tributary to them ; and theſe Ambaſſadors requeſt- 
ed, on the part of their conſtituents, . that they might 
have his permiſſion to hold, on a day prefixed, a ge- 
“ neral aſſembly of all the provinces of Gaul; there 
being ſome things, which they wanted to propoſe to 
& him, which concerned the whole nation in common.“ 
Their requeſt was granted; they fixed a day for the 
aſſembly; and they bound theralelves by an oath not 


to diſcloſe what ſhould be tranſacted there, but to ſuch 
perſons 
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peiſons « as ſhould be named for that purpoſe by general 
conſent | 

Upon the riſing of the council, the fame chiefs of the 
ſkate, who had come before to CæsaR, came again to 
him, and begged to be admitted to confer with him in 
private, concerning matters that regarded their. ow 
and the common ſafety. CæSsA&N complying, they alt 
threw themſelves at his feet, and with tears repreſented 
to him, that it was of no leſs im portance to them to have 
their preſent deliberations kept feeret, then to ſucceed 
in the petition they were going to make , becauſe, 
ſhould any diſcovery happen, they were in danger of 
being expoſed to the extremeft cruelties. DiviriAcus/ 
the Aiduan, in the name of the reſt, ſpoke thus : 

« Two fations divide all Gaul : At the head of one 
© are the Aidui; of the other the Arverni. After a 
<* contention of many years between thete for the ſus 
e periority, the Arvernt, in concert with the Sequant, 
came at laſt to a reſolution of calling in the Germans 
Of theſe, fifteen thouſand only came over the Rhine 
* ar firſt ; but, finding Gaul an agreeable aud plenti- 
« ful country, others ſoon followed, infomuch that at 
* preſent there are not Jels than 120000 of them here. 
The Aqui and their dependants have frequently tri- 
ed their ſtrength againſt them in battle, but, by ſuc- 
ceſſive defeats, have loſt all their nobles, ſenate, and 
„ cavalry. Broken by theſe calamities, they, who for- 
* merly held the chief ſway in Gaul. both by their own 
« bravery and the favour and friendſnip of the Roman 
« People. are now reduced to tie neceſlity of ſending. 
* ſome of the principal men of their ſtate to the Sequa-: 
« x, to remain with them as hoſtages; and of obiging 
„ themſelves by an oath, neither to demand their ho 
„tages back, nor to implore the aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
« man People, nor to refuſe a perpetual ſubmiſſion to 
« the dominion and authority of the Sequani. I alone 
ce of all the Mdui refuſed to take the oath, or give my 
„ children for hoſtages ; and on that account I fled my 
© country, and went to Home to-implore the 
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&« of the Senate, as being the only man in the ſtate who 


& had not laid himſelf under the reſtraint of hoſtages 
«© and an oath. After all, it has fared worſe with the 


e, Victorious Sequani than with the vanquiſhed Ædui; 
« becauſe Ax lovisrus has ſeated himſelf in their ter- 


« ritory, ſeized a third part of their lands, the moſt 


« fertile in Gaul, and has lately ordered them to yield 


« of 24000, came over the Rhine a few months ago, 
« wanting habitations and a ſettlement, In a few years 
« all the native Gauls will be driven from their territo- 
« ries, and the Germans be tranſplanted hither from 
« the other ſide of the Rhine ; our climate far excelling 
&« that of their country, and our different ways of liv- 
„ ing not admitting a compariſon »———— AR1oy1sTUs 
« is a man of a ſavage, paſſionate, and tyrannical diſpo- 
« ſition, whoſe government is no longer to be born; and 
& unleſs we find ſome reſource in you and the People of 
« Rome, the Gauls muſt, like the Helvetians, abandon 
&« their country, and ſeek ſome other ſettlement remote 
& from the Germans, whetever fortune ſhall point it 


« out. Were theſe complaints and repreſentations to 


© come to the knowledge of Az1ovisTus, I doubt not 
& but he would exerciſe the greateſt cruelties upon all 
te the hoſtages in his hands: But it will be eaſy for you, 
« by your own authority, the dread of the army you 
« command, the fame of your late victory, and the 
« terror of the Roman name, to hinder any more Ger- 


* mans from coming over the Rhine, and to defend 


& Gaul from the inſults of Au tovisrus.“ 3 
When Diviriacus had made an end of ſpeaking; 
all who were preſent began, with many tears, to implore 
Czsar's aid. He obſerved, that the Seguani alone did. 
nothing of all this; but penſive, and with downcaſt 
looks, kept their eyes fixed on the ground. Wonder- 
ing what might be the cauſe, he queſtioned them upon 
it. Still they made him no anſwer; but continued ſi- 
lent, as before, with the ſame air of dejection. Whert 


he had interrogatgd them ſeveral times, without being 
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able to obtain one word in return, DiviTtacus, the 
Afdudn, reſumed the diſcourſe, and obſerved, * thar 
« the condition of the Sequani was by much more de- 
% plotable and wretched than that of the reſt of the 
«Gduls; as they alone durſt not, even in ſecret, com- 
plain of their wrongs, or apply any where for redreſs, 
« ahd no leſs dreaded the cruelty of Axiovisrus when 
& abſent, than if actually preſent before their eyes : 
That the other ſtates had it ſtill in their power to eſ- 
« cape by flight, but the Sequani, who had received 
him into their territories, and put him in poſſeſſion 
& of all their towns, were expoſed to ſuffer every kind 


* of torment.“ 


Cs encouraged the Gault, and promiſed to have 


regard to their complaints; he told them he was in 


great hopes that, out of regard to hith and the autho- 

1 of the Roman People, Ad ov isrus would put an 
end to his oppreſſions. Having returned this anſwer, 
he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. r 

Many Roms reaſons occurred upon this occaſion to 
Cxsar, why he ſhould conſider ſeriouſly of the griev- 
ances which the Gault had complained of, and under- 
take their redreſs. He ſaw the Ædui, friends and allies 
of the People of Rome, held in ſubjection and ſervitude 
by the Germans, and compelled to give hoſtages to A- 


RiovisTus and the Sequari; which, in the preſent flou- 


riſhing ſtate of the Roman affairs, ſeemed highly diſ- 


honoutable both to himſelf and the Commonwealth. 
He faw it likewiſe of dangerous canſequence to ſuffer the 
Germans to accuſtom themſelves to come over the Rhine 
in great multitudes and ſettle in Gaul: For this fierce 
and favage people, having once poſſeſſed themſelves, of 
the whole country, were bat too likely, after the ex- 
ample of the Cimbri and Teutoni, to break into the Ro- 
man province, and thence advance even into 7raly. 
Theſe conſiderations induced Cs AR to ſend Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Ax iovisrus with the propoſal of an interview, 
and to deſire that he would appoint a place for it, in or- 
der to their conferring upon certain public affairs of the 
higheſt importance to them both. Ax lovisrus anſwer- 
ed 
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ed, That, if he had wanted any thing of Cxsar, he 
« would have gone to him in perſon; and that Casar, 
« if he had any buſineſs with him, muſt come to him : 
That he could neither venture, without an army, in- 
eto thoſe provinces of Gaul where CæsAR command- 
„ed, nor bring an army into the field without great 


“ trouble and expense. That he wondered extremely 


* what buſineſs either Czsar or the People of Rome 
could have in that part of Gaul which he had con- 
“ quered.” . = "FI 

| On the report of this anſwer, Casar ſent another 
embaſſy, with commiſſion to ſpeak thus to the King: 
„Since you have ſo little ſenſe of the great obligations 
“% you lie under to the Roman People, and to CæsAR, 
in whoſe Conſulſhip you were ſtiled King and friend 


by the Senate, as to refuſe a conference with him, 


« and decline treating of affairs that regard the com- 
0 mon intereſt, he ſends you the particulars of what 
he requires of you: Firft, not to bring any more Ger- 
“mans over the Rhine into Gaul. In the next place, to 
« reftore the hoſtages you have received from the Xdui, 
« and permit the Sequani likewiſe to reſtore the hoflages 
„ given to them. Laſtly, to forbear all injuries towards 
* the Ædui, and neither make war upon them nor upon 
ce their allies. If you comply with theſe conditions, it 
«© will eſtabliſh a pepetual amity between you and the 
« Roman People: But, if you do not comply, Casar 
&* will think himſelf bound to have regard to the juſt 
* complaints of the Ædui, and the other allies of Rome 
“in this country; the Senate having decreed, in the 
“ Conſulſhip of M. MessaLa and M. P1so[Y. of R. 
4 692. ] that whoever ſhould have in charge the province 
« of Gaul, ſhould, ſo far as was confiſtent with the intereſt 
„ the Republic, protect and defend them.” 

o this Axlovisrus ſent the following reply: 
« That, by the laws of war, the conqueror had a right 
to impoſe what terms he pleaſed upon the conquer- 
„ ed: That the People of Rome did not govern the 
* vanquiſhed by the preſcriptions of other nations, but 
according to their own pleaſure ; That he did not in- 
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« termeddle with their conqueſts, nor interrupt them 
in the free enjoyment of their rights; nor ought 
te they to concern themſelves with what regarded him: 
„That the Edui, having tried the fortune of war, 
had been overcome and rendered tributary to him, 
„and that Cæs AA would be highly unjuſt if he at- 
e tempted to deprive him of his revenues, or to di- 
„ miniſh them. That he was reſolved not to part 
« with the hoſtages which the Ædui had put into his 
% hands; but would, nevertheleſs, engage, not to 
„make war either upon them, or upon their allies, 


provided they obſerved the treaty he had made with 


them, and readily paid the tribute agreed upon: If 
„ otherwiſe, they would find the title of friends and al- 
lies of the People of Rome of little advantage to them: 
„That as to & 
< complaints of the MQdui, he would have him to know, 
* that none had ever entered into a war with Ar1ovV 1s- 
<6 Tvs but to their own deſtruction.” ER? OL 
At the ſame time that CæsAR received this reply, 
Ambaſſadors arrived from the Ædui and Treviri; from 
the Ædui, to complain that the Harudes, who had late- 


&y come [from Germany] into Gaul, were plundering 


their territories, ſo that even by their ſubmiſſions and 


Hoſtages they could not obtain peace of ARIovIiSrus; 


from the Treviri, to inform him that a hundred can- 


tons of the Suevi, headed by two brothers, were arrived 
upon the banks of the Rhine, with deſign to come 
over that river. CæsAR, deeply affected with this in- 


telligence, determined to begin tMe war without delay: 
And fearing leſt this new band of Suevi ſhould ſtrengthen 
the forces of ArtovisTvs, he advanced expeditiouſly 


towards the King, and the third day was informed, 
that he approached with all his forces to ſeize Ye/ontro®, 
the capital of the Sequani. Cxsar judged it by all 
means neceſſary to prevent him in this defign, as the 
town was well fortified by nature, and ſtored with all 


forts of ammunition. Marching therefore, day and 


night, without intermiſſion, he pofleſſed himſelf of the 


While 


&SAR'S menace of not neglecting the 
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While he continued here a few days, to ſettle the 


affair of his convoys” and ſupplies, ſudden terror ſeized 


his whole army. It was occaſioned by the curioſity of 
his men, and the reports of the Gauls, who talked 
much of the prodigious ſtature of the Germans, their 
invincible courage, and wonderful ſkill in arms. The 
terror firſt began among certain young officers of the' 
Roman army, who had voluntarily and gaily followed 


CæsAR into Gaul, and were but little acquainted with 


military affairs. Some of theſe, under various pretences, 
deſired leave to return home; and others, though out 
of ſhame they ſeemed willing to continue in the camp, 
were not able to put on a chearful countenance, or to 
refrain from lamenting, with their companions, the 
dangers to which they fancied themſelves - expoſed. 
Wills were made all over the camp, and the conſterna- 
tion began to ſeize even the veteran ſoldiers, the Cen- 
turions, and the officers of the cavalry : Only, to avoid 
the reproach of cowardice, they ſaid, it was not the 
enemy they feared, but the narrow paſſes and foreſts 


that lay between them and ArtovisTus, and the diffi- 


« culty they ſhould find in getting proviſions,” Some 
even intimated to CæsAR, that, when he gave orders 
for marching, he would not be obeyed. 

Cs AR hereupon called a council of war, and, hav- 
ing ſummoned thither. all the Centurions of the army, 
ſpoke to them to the following effect: Akr1ovisTus, 
during my Conſulſhip, earneſtly ſought the alliance of 
the Roman People, why then ſhould any one imagine 
he will fo raſhly and haſtily depart from his engage- 
« ments? On the contrary, ſo, ſoon as he comes to 
* know my demands, and the reaſonable conditions 1 
“ am about to propoſe to him, he will I am firmly 
“ perſuaded, be very far from rejecting either my 
« friendſhip or that of the Roman People. But if, 
„ urged on by madneſs and rage, he ſhould reſolve 
upon war, what, after all, have you to be afraid of? 


Why ſhould you diſtruſt either your own courage or 


60 my conduct? Tou are to deal wich enemies of 
Cc 3 * whom, 
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«© whom, in the memory of our fathers, trial has been 


already made. By our victory over the Teutoni and 
Cimbri, the army itſelf acquired no leſs glory than 


 Caivs Maktus, the General who commanded it.— 
They are the very ſame Germans with whom the 
Helvetii, though not a match for our army, have fo 


often fought, and whom they have ſo often vanquiſhed. 
The defeat which the Gauls ſuffered, was rather by 
the conduct and craft of the Germans, than by their 
ſuperior bravery. But though the King, by a ſtrata- 
gem, might baffle arude and u ndiſciplined ſoldiery, 
he cannot hope to prevail by ſuch means againſt a 
Roman army. As to thoſe who ſhelter their co- 


* .wardice under the pretence of narrow paſſes, and the 
difficulty of procuring proviſions, it argues, I think, 
no ſmall preſumption to betray ſuch a diſtruſt of 
their General's conduct, or to preſcribe to him what 
he ought to do. Theſe things fall properly under 


my care: The Sequani, Leuci *, and Lingones, are 
to furniſh me with proviſions: The cori is now 
ripe in the fields: As to the ways, you yourſelves 
will ſoon be judges of them. 1 "wo 


l am not in the leaſt diſturbed by what is whiſper- 
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ed about, that the army will not obey me; for no Ge- 
neral was ever ſo lighted by his ſoldiers, when nei- 
ther ill ſucceſs, nor rapacious covetouſneſs, nor other 
crimes, had drawn that misfortune upon him: In all 


theſe reſpects | imagine myſelf fecure, as the whole 
* courſe of my life bears witneſs ta my integrity; and my 
good fortune has ſhewn itſelf in the war againſt the 
Helvetii. 1 am therefore reſolved to execute, without 
* delay, what I had intended to put off a little longer. 


I ſhall give orders for decamping this very night, 
three hours before day, that I may know as ſoon 
as poſſible, whether honour and a ſenſe of duty, or 


an ignominious cowardice, have the aſcendant in 


my army: Nay, ſhould all the reſt of the troops a- 


** bandon me, I will nevertheleſs march with the tenth 
fexion alone, of whoſe fidelity and courage I have 
** not the leaſt doubt, and who ſhall ſerve me for my 


* Pretorian 
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&« Pretorian guard.” Þ[ Cs had always favqured 
and chiefly' confided in this legion, remarkable for its 


intrepid bravery.] 


This diſcourſe made a wonderful change in the 
minds of all, and produced an uncommon alacfity, 
and eagerneſs for the war. The tenth legion, in parti- 
cular, returned him thanks, by their Tribunes, for the 
favourable opinion he had expreſſed of them; and aſ- 
ſured him of their readineſs to follow him. Nor were 
the other legions leſs induſtrious, by their Tribunes 
and principal Centurions, to reconcile themſelves to 
their General, proteſting that they had never enter- 
tained either doubt or fear, nor had ever imagined 
that it belonged to them, but to him alone, to direct 
in matters of war. Cx8as, having accepted of their 
ſubmiſſion, and being informed by Divitiacos (in 
whom of all the Gauls he moſt confided) that, by ta- 
king a circuit of about forty miles, he might avoid the 
narrow paſſes, and lead hrs army through an open 
country, he ſet forward three hours after midnight, as he 
had faid; and, after a march of ſeven days, underſtood 
by his ſcouts, that he was within four and twenty 
thouſand paces of Axtov1sTvs's camp. | 

The King, informed of Cs AR's arrival, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to acquaint him, that, as they were come 
nearer to each other, he was willing to have an inter- 
view with him, which he believed might now be with- 
out danger. Casar did not decline the propoſal, 
imagining that the German, now offering of his own 
accord what he had before refuſed, when requeſted, 
might perhaps be diſpoſed to hearken to reaſon. The 
fifth day after was appointed for the interview; and, in the 
interval, frequent deputations paſſed and repaſſed from 
one fide to the other, to regulate the circumſtances and 


conditions of it. ARtovisTys, under pretence that he 


feared an ambuſh, demanded that CæsAR ſhould bring 
no infantry with him: Both he and the King were ta 
be attended by their cavalry only. To this Czsar 


conſented; yet, not caring to truſt his ſafety to the 


G auls, he diſmounted all the Gallic cavalry, and gave 


Cc 4 their 
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their horſes to the men of dle cih legion, that, in caſe 
of danger, he might have a guard on which he could 


* my midſt of a large plain, there was a riſing 
ground equally diſtant from both camps: At this 
lace, by appointment, the conference was to be held. 
Ea ſtationed the Acoparz ſoldiers, whom he had 
convetted into troopers, two hundred paces from the 
mount. As iovtsros did the ſame with the German ca- 
valry. The two Commanders advanced to meet one 
another, each accompanied by ten friends, or princi- 
| officers; for ſo ARIOVIHSTUS had deſired it might 
by The conference was on horſeback... Czar be- 
gan by reminding. the King of his abligations to the 
Republic. You have been tiled friend and ally by the 
« Senate, and very conſiderable preſents have been ſent 
„% you: Theſe honours, conferred by the Romans on 
« very few, and only for ſignal ſervices to the State, 
e have been beſtowed on you, not on account of any 
“ juſt claim you had to them, but merely by my fa- 
“% your and the bounty of the Senate.” He mention - 
ed likewiſe the ancient alliance which had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Romans and A dui, in whoſe favour the Se- 
nate had made many honourable decrees. He added: 
«© The Adui always held the firſt rank and authority 
“in Gaul, even before their alliance with Rome; and 
« it is the inyariable maxim of the Roman People, not 
„ only to defend their friends and allies in the poſſeſ- 
„ ſion of their juſt rights, but likewiſe to ſtudy the 
& increaſe of their honour, intereſt, hd dignity: There- 
“fore it can never be ſuppoſed that they will ſubmit 
© to ſee their friends ſtript of thoſe privileges, which 
de had belonged to them before the commencement of 
te that friendſhip.” And he concluded. with repeating 
the ſame demands which he had before made by his 
Ambaſſadors; That the King ſbould not. make war upon 
the Fdui or their allies ; that he ſhould reſtore to them 
Ibeir boſtages , and that if be could not oblige the Germans 
fo repaſs the Rhine, at leaſt he ſbould ſuffer no more of them 
to come into Gaul, 


A.RIOVISTUS 
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Ar1ovisTUs anſwered: * I croſſed the - Rhine, not of 
« my own motion, but by invitation aad intreaty from 
« the Gauls. The great hopes and expectations they 
% gave me were my only inducement to quit my 
« country: The ſettlements I have in Gaul were aſſign- 
« ed. to me by the Gauls themſelves, the hoſtages were 
44% voluntarily ſent; and the tribute I receive is in con- 
« ſequence of the rights of war : 1 did not make war 
„ upon the Gauls, they made war ypon me; Their ſe- 
« veral ſtates brought their unitedJorces againſt me; 
but I found means to vanquiſh and diſperſe them: 
« One battle ſufficed ; If they are again refolved to try 
«+. the fortune of war, I am prepared to receive them; 
« but, if they chuſe peace, it will be unjuſt in them 
« to refuſe a tribute which they have hitherto volun- 
« tarily paid. The friendſhip of the Roman People 
« ought not to be a detriment to me, but an honour 
« and a ſecurity ; I courted it in no other view: But if, 
“ on account of my alliance with them, I muſt ſub- 
« mit to loſe my tributes, and my rights over the 
«« people I have ſubdued, I am no leſs willing to give 
* up that alliance than I was ambitious to obtain it. 
„have indeed brought over a multitude of Germans 
* into Gaul, yet not with any deſign of diſturbing; the 
* country, as appears by my not coming but at the 
« requeſt of the natives. My arrival in Gaul was prior 
tao that of the Romans, whoſe armies have never till 
« now paſſed the boundaries of their own provinces. 
« What can they mean by coming into a country that 
belongs to me? why do they concern themſelves 
« with a part of Gaul that is no leſs my property 
than the province itſelf is theirs? As to the pretence 
“% of alliance between the Romans and /#4duti, I am not 
4 ſo much a barbarian, or ſo wholly a ſtranger to the 
« affairs of the world, as not to know, that the Ædui 
„ neither aſſiſted the Romans in their late war againſt 


© the Allobroges, nor received any aſſiſtance from them 


“in their many conflicts with me and the Seguani. I 
% have reaſon to be jealous of your pretended regard 
for the AÆAdui, and have but too much reaſon to ſuſ- 
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& pect, that the continuance of the Roman 22 in 
« Gaul can be with no other defign than that of op- 
« preſſing me. If you do not therefore withdraw 
„your troops out of theſe parts, I ſhall no longer 
% look upon you as a friend, but as an enemy. And 
Jam well aſſured, that, ſhould I happen to kill you 
„ 1n battle, I ſhould do a pleaſure to many of the no- 
„ bles and great men at Rome, who have eg 
“ themſelves to me by couriers, and whoſe favour and 
4 friendſhip I might procure by your death: But if 
you will retire, and leave me in the undiſturbed poſ- 
“ ſeffion of Gaul, Iwill not only amply reward you, but 
© will engage, at my own coſt and hazard, to put a 
happy concluſion to any war you ſhall think fit to 
„ undertake.” 

In anſwer to this diſcourſe, Czsar offered many 
reaſons why he could not depart from his firſt demands ; 
„That neither his own honour, nor that of the Roman 
«© People, would ſuffer him to abandon allies, who had 
„ deſerved fo well of the Republic. That it no way 
% appeared to him, that ARiovisrus had a juſter 
« claim to Gaul than the Romans That the Arvernt 
* and Ruteni had been ſubdued by Q. Fanivs Max1- 
« MVs; who yet, contented with their ſubmiſſion, had 
<«< neither reduced their country into a province, nor 
% ſubjected it to a tribute: That if afitiquity of title 
© was to decide the queſtion, the Romans had an un- 
« doubted right to the ſovereignty of Gaul: Or, if the 
“ decree of the Senate was to take place, Gaul muſt 
remain free, and ſubject only to itss en laws.“ | 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at the interview, Cæs ax 


was informed that AkIlovisrus's cavalry were drawing 


nearer the eminence, and had even caſt ſome darts at 
his horſemen. Hereupon he immediately broke off the 
conference, retreated to his own men, and ſtrictly 
charged them to forbear all acts of hoſtility. He did 


not fear the ſucceſs of an engagement between his 


choſen legion and the German cavalry'; but he was de- 
ſirous to maintain a conduct perfectly clear, and not 


give the enemy the leaſt ground to aſſert, that they 
had 


Chap IX. War of CA SAR in Gaul. 


had been treacherouſly drawn into an awbuſh by a 
pretended conference, When it was known in the 
camp that Ax iovisrus, at the interview, had haughti- 
ly ordered the Romans to depart out of Gayl; that his 
cavalry had inſulted Cs Ax's guard; and that this had 
put an end to the conference; it ſpread throughout 
the whole army an ardent deſire of coming to a bat- 
1 Arps; 
Two days after, Aniovisrus ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Czsak, to propoſe a renewal of the negociation ; and 
that he would either appoint a day for their meeting 
again, or depute ſome one to bring the treaty to a con- 
cluſion. Czsar ſaw no reaſon for granting a ſecond 
interview, eſpecially when he conſidered that the Ger- 
mans, as experience had taught him, could not be re- 
ſtrained from falling upon his men. Neither was he in- 
| clined to {end any of his principal officers ; it ſeemed too 
great a venture, to expoſe them to the perfidy of theſe 
barbarians. He therefore caſt his eyes upon C. Va- 
LERLUS PROCILLUS*, a young man of eminent virtue 
and gentle manners, and whoſe knowledge of the Gal- 
lic language, which AziovisTys, by long reſidence in 
the country had lefirnt to ſpeak readily, fitted him in 
a particular manner for this embaſly : And as the Ger- 
maus could have no motive to inſult him, CæsAR 
thought him ſafe from that danger. With him was 
joined, in the ſame commiſſion, M. Merrius, a per- 


ſon who had a connexion with ArtovisTvus by the ties 


of hoſpitality. Their inſtructions were, to hear the 
King's propoſals, and bring a report of them to Cæ- 
SAR. But no ſooner were they arrived in ARIOvIsrus's 
camp, than, in preſence of the whole army, calling out 
to know their buſineſs, and whether they were come as 
ſpies, he commanded them to be put in irons, without 
ſuffering them to make any reply. 

The ſame day he came forward with all his forces, 


8 He was the fon of C. Vas ius Capprvg, who, being made 
free of the City by C. VaLERIUSs FLaccus, had, according to cuſ- 
tom, taken the naine of his Patron. | 


and 
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and lodged himſelf under a hill, fix miles from the Ro- 
man camp. . The day after, he went two miles beyond 
it, to cut off their communication with the aui and 
Seguani, from whom they received all their proviſions. 
CæsAR, for five days ſucceſſively, drew up his men in 
order of battle before the camp, that, if Artovisrus 
2 a mind, he might not be without an opportunity 
of eoming to an engagement. The Germans kept all 
that time within their lines; only between the cavalry 
of the two armies there were daily ſkirmiſhes. The 
German manner of fighting was this: They had about 
fix thouſand: horſe, who choſe a like number out of the 
foot, each his man, and all remarkable for ſtrength 
and agility. Theſe continually accompanied them in 
battle, and ſerved as a rear-guard, to which, when 
hard preſſed, they might retire : If the action became 
dangerous, theſe advanced to their relief : If any horſe- 
man was wounded, and fell from his horſe, theſe ga- 
thered round to defend him: If ſpeed was required, ei- 


ther for a haſty purſuit or ſudden retreat, ſo nimble 


and active were they by continual exerciſe, that' lay- 
ing hold of the manes of the horſes, they could keep 
pace with them in running. 

Cxsar, finding that ArtovisTus declined a battle, 


turned his thoughts chiefly to provide for the freedom 


of his convoys. With this view he marked out a place 
for a camp, fix hundred paces beyond that of the ene- 
my ; and thither he marched with his whole army, 
drawn up in three lines. The firſt and ſecond line had 
orders to continue under arms, while the third was to 
employ themſelves in fortifying this new camp. Ar10- 
visTus detached fixteen thouſand light- armed foot, 
and all his horſe, to hinder the wörk, but without ef- 
fect: The intrenchments were finiſhed, and Cs AR, 
leaving two legions there, with part of the auxiliaries, 
led back the remaining four to his other camp. The 
next day, drawing out all his troops from both camps, 
he again offered the enemy battle, which Artovisrus 
{till declined : CæsAR retired about noon. ARiovis- 
Tus then detached part of his forces to attack the leſſer 

| camp, 
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camp. A ſharp conflict enſued, which laſted till ſun- 
ſet; when AkrtovisTus ſounded a retreat. Casar en- 
quiring of the priſoners, why AgiovisTus declined an 
engagement, learnt, that it was the cuſtom among the 
Germans for the women to decide by lots and divina- 
tion, when it would be proper to hazard a battle: And 
that theſe had. declared, that the army could not be 
victorious if they fought before the new moon. 

Cs AR hereupon reſolved to force the enemy, without 
delay, to a battle : At the head of all his forces, in three 
lines, - he advanced quite up to the head of their camp. 
The Germans now appeared before their intrench- 


ment: They were diſtributed by nations, and diſpoſed 
at equal diſtances one from another, and the whole ar- 


my encompaſſed with a line of carriages, to take a- 
way all hope of ſafety by flight. The women, mount- 
ed upon theſe carriages, weeping and tearing their hair, 
conjured the ſoldiers, as they moved forwards, not to 
ſuffer them to become ſlaves to the Romans. CasaR 
began the battle in perſon at the head of his right wing, 
having obſerved the enemy to be weakeſt on that ſide. 
Their left wing was ſoon routed and put to flight; but 
their right had the advantage, and were like to over- 
power the Roman left wing by numbers. Young Cr as- 
sus, who commanded the cavalry, obſerving this, 
made the third line advance to ſupport them. The 
battle was renewed, and the enemy every where put to 
the rout : Nor did they ceaſe their flight till they had 
reached the banks of the Rhine, about fifty miles diſ- 
tant from the place of combat. There only a few 
eſcaped ; ſome by ſwimming, others by boats. Of the 
latter was ARlovisTus, who, embarking in a ſmall 
veſſel which he found by the edge of the river, got 
ſafe to the other ſide. All the reſt were cut to pieces by 
the Roman cavalry. ArtovisTus had two wives; one 
a Sueve, whom he had brought with him from Germany ; 
the other a Norican, King Yocion's ſiſter, whom he had 
married in Gaul. Both periſhed in this flight. Of his 
two daughters, one was killed,, and the other taken pri- 
ſoner. PeociLLvs, whom, bound with a triple chain, 
his keepers had dragged after them in their flight, fell 


in with CæsAR in perſon as he was purſuing the Ger- 
| max 
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man cavalry. Cz8at's joy for his victory was exceed- 
ingly heightened by his good fortune in recovering, 
out of the hands of the enemy, his intimate and fami- 
liar friend, univerfally eſteemed for his ptobity. Pro- 

_ EILLvs told him, that lots had been thrice drawn in his 
own preſence, to decide whether he ſhould be burnt a- 
live upon the ſpot, or the execution be deferred to an- 
other time; and that the lot, three times favourable, 
had preſerved his life. Merrius was likewiſe reco- 
vered and brought to Cæs Ak. | 

This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, the 
Suevi, who were advanced as far as the banks of that 
river, thought it adviſable to return to their own 
country; but, retreating in diſorder and confuſion, 
were attacked by the Chi, a people bordering upon the 
Rhine, who put many of them to the ſword. 

CsIAR, having thus, in one campaign, given a hap- | 
py concluſion to two very conſiderable wars, went into 
winter-quatters, ſomewhat ſooner than the ſeaſon of the 

required. He diſtributed his army among the 
Sequani, and leaving LABIEN US to command in his ab- 
ſence, ſet out fot Gfſalpine-Gaul, to preſide in the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates. | ; 
* Com. Jy the winter, whilſt CæsAN was in that country, 
Tepee. he was alarmed by frequeat reports, confirmed by let- 
ple of the ters from LaBienvus, that all the Belge had joined 
' Nether- in a league againſt the Ryman Republic, and ratified it 
lend. by an exchange of hoſtages. 
The cauſes of this confederacy were: Firſt their fear, 
leſt the Romans, having ſubdued all tf reſt of Gaul, 
ſhould afterwards turn their arms againſt them + In the 
next place, the perſuaſions- and importunity of ſome a- 
mong the Celtæ; many of whom, as they had greatly 
diſliked the neighbourhood of the Germans in Gaul, ſo 
were they no leſs diſpleaſed to ſee a Roman army take 
up its winter-quarters, and grow habitual, . in the 
country: Others from a !evity and inconſtancy of tem- 
, fond of every project that tended to a revolution. 
Lady, ſome were influenced by ambitious views; it 
being uſual in Gaul for thoſe who were the moſt pow- 


erful in their ſeveral ſtates, and had men and money at 
| _ comm and » 
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command, to exerciſe over their fellou- ſubjects a kind of 

ſovereignty, which they foreſaw would be greatly check- 

ed by the authority and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 
Me, ' [Year of Rome 696 . 

CæsAR, upon receiving theſe meſſages and reports, le- 
vied two new legions in Ci/alpine Gaul, and early in the 
ſpring ſent Q Pep1vs, his Lieutenant, to conduct them 
over the Alps; and he himſelf, as ſoon as there began to 
be forage in the fields, went to the army. He commiſſion- 
ed theSenones* and other Gauls, who bordered on Belgic I. _ 
Gaul, to inform themſelves of the motions and deſigns of 
the confederates, and ſend him from time to time an ex- 
act account. They all agreed in reporting, that the Belge 
were levying troops, and drawing their forces to a gene- | 
ral rendezvous. ereupon C=sAaR, thinking he ought 3 
no longer to delay marching againſt them, decamped, 4 
and in fifteen days arrived on the confines of the Belge. 

As his approach was ſudden, and much earlier than had 4 The 
been expected, the Rhemi Þ, who of all the Bejge lay the people of 
neareſt to Celtic Gaul, diſpatched the two principal men Rbeims. 
of their ſtate to repreſent to Car: © That they put 
<<. themſelves and fortunes under the power and protec- 
tion of the Romans, as having neither approved of 
« the deſigns of the reſt of the Belgæ, nor had any ſhare 
e in their confederacy againſt the People of Rome. That, 
son the contrary they were ready to give hoſtages, ex- 

s ecute his commands, receive him into their towns, and 
& furniſh him with corn, and other proviſions for his ar- 
os my: That indeed the reſt of the Beloe were all in 
« arms, and that the Germans, on this fide the Rhine, 
«© had aſſociated with them: Nay, that ſo univerſal was 
te the infatuation, that the Rhemi had not been able to 
« difſuade from entering into the confederacy the Sue/- 
* ſones, a people united to them by the neareſt ties of 
blood and friendſhip, both being ſubject to the ſame 
*« laws, living under the ſame form of government, and 
« acknowledging one common Magiſtrate.” 

CzsAk learnt from the Rhemr, that the Belge were ſor 

the moſt part Germans originally, who, inticed iv the 

„Cx. Conn. LenTuLvs SrintHER, and Q. Mr: e News, 
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1 fertility of the country, had croſſed the Rhine, driven out 
| oy” the ancient inhabitants of that part of Gaul, and ſettled 
IM. | The — themſelves there.— That, as to their numbers, the Bel- 
. 7 lovaci, the moſt conſiderable of the ſeveral ſtates, were 
wais, able to muſter 100000 fighting men, and out of that 
number had promited to ſelect 60000 for the war: That 
1 ple of Soiſe next to them in dignity were the Sueſſones, over whom, 
119 ſons, ol late years, Divitiacus, the moſt powerful prince 
of Gaul, had been King; but that their preſent ſovereign 
was Gal BA, whoſe ſingular prudence and juſtice. had 
procured him, by the conſent of all the confederates, the 
ſupreme command of the war: That theſe had within 
their territories twelve fortified towns, and had promiſed 
to bring into the field 58000 men: That the like num- 
ber had been ſtipulated by the Nerv”, eſteemed the moſt 
fierce and warlike of all the Belgic nations; and that 
. the leſſer ſlates were to furniſh troops proportionably. 
wg 7 Cxsar, exhorting the Rhemi to continue firm in 
| their alliance, and promiſing amply to reward their fi- 
delity, ordered the whole body of their Senate to re- 
pair to his camp, and the ſons of the principal nobili- 
ty to be brought him as hoſtages; all which was accord- 
1 ingly performed by the day appointed. He then ad- 
1 Autreſſed himſelf to Divitiacus, the Æduan, repreſent- 
+ ing, in the warmeſt manner, of what conſequence it 
b | was to the common cauſe to divide the forces of the 
"ea enemy, that the Romans might not be under the ne- 
ceſlity of encountering ſo great a multitude at once. 
13 This diviſion, he told him, might eaſily be effeQed, if 
Mit! 8 the Adui would march their forces inf the country of 
. th · Bellovaci, and begin to plunder it and lay it waſte. 
4d With theſe inſtructions he diſmiſſed him. | 
| 1 6 d The Nerwit poſſeſſed the country between the Scheld and the Sam- 
F bre. Their chief cities are thought to have been Cambray, Valenciennes, 
| and Tournay. The Atrebates (people of Artois) were to furniſh 15000 : 
: The Amblani (people of Amiens) too: The Morini (people of 
Terouane and Boulogne) 25000 : The MHenapii (people of Ghent, Ant- 
ewerp, and the ſea-coalt of Brabant) gooo: The Caletes (people of 


Caux) 16000.: The Velicaſſes and Veromandui (peop'e of Vexin and St. 
Quentin) the like number: The Aduatici (people of Namur) 2900 


And the Cendruſi, Eburones, Cæræſt, and Paemani, all comprehended 


Being 


under the common name of Germans, 40000. 
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Being ſoon after informed by his ſcouts and by the 
Rhemt, that the united forces of the Belge were 
marching towards him in a body, and that they were 
even advanced within pa Ne miles, he, with all the 
expedition he could, is army over the Axona ; 
which divides the Rhems from the reſt of the Belge, TOO 
and encamped on the farther fide of it; putting him- 
ſelf in ſuch a ſituation as to ſecure all behind him, 
cover one fide of his camp with a river, and render 
the communication with the Rhemi, and thoſe other 
ſtates whence he expected to be ſupplied with provi- 
ſions, ſafe and eaſy. _ A, 
The Belgæ, having been diſappointed in an attempt Bievre, be- 
upon Bibrax, a town belonging to the Rbemi, and like- 'ween Pont 
wiſe in an attempt to paſs the Axona; and finding that 2 * 
proviſions began to be ſcarce, and that the Romans 
could not be drawn to fight at a diſadvantage, called 
a council of war. It was there judged moſt expedient 
to ſeparate, and return every man to his own country, 
with a reſolution, however, to aſſemble from all parts 
in defence of that ſtate whole territories ſhould be 
firſt invaded by the Romans: For they concluded it 
much ſafer to carry on the war at home, where they 
might have proviſions, and every thing at command, 
than venture a battle within the confines of a foreign 
ſtate. Theſe reaſons were at the ſame time backed 
by a ſtill more powerful conſideration : For the gel- 
lovaci, upon advice that their territories would quickly 
be invaded by Diviriacus and the Æaui, could not 
be reſtrained from marching directly homewards. 
In purſuance of the reſolution above-mentioned, 
the Belęeæ broke up their camp about the ſecond 
watch of the night. All was noiſe and tumult : Not 
regarding either order in their march or the command 
of their officers, each man preſſed to be in the fore- 
moſt rank, that he might get the ſooner home; inſo- 
much that their retreat had all the appearance of a 
precipitate flight. Cs Ax, who had immediate notice 
of this from his ſcouts, apprehending ſome ſtratagem, 
becauſe he knew not yet the reaſon of their departme, 
Vor. VI. D d would 
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War of Cxs AR in Gaul. Book IX. 
would not ſtir out of his trenches in the night: But 
early in the morning, upon more certain intelligence of ter 
their retreat, detached his Lieutenants, Pepius and pre 
CorTa, with all the cavalry, after them. Lanignus Hag 
had orders to follow with three legions. The enemy I ne: 
ſuffered a great ſlaughter in their flight, the Romans I wa 
il little or no loſs,” The latter, about ſun-let, gave over ¶ wi 
it tf the purſuit, and returned to the camp, in obedience ¶ col 
1 to the orders they had received. | DI 

The next day, before the enemy had time to rally, I dil 
or recover out of their conſternation; Cæs AR led his int 
army into the territories of the Sueſſones, which joined “ 

to thoſe of the Rhemi, and, after a long march, reached il © 
Rojen. * Noviodunum. He was in hopes of carrying the town “ 
bp aſſault, as being deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon: “ 
But, as the ditch was broad, and: the wall very high, “ 
the defendants, though few in numbef, withſtood all 
his efforts. Wherefore, having fortified his camp, he 
began to provide engines, and get every thing in rea- 
dineſs for a ſiege. Mean time, ſuch of the. Sueſſones 
as had eſcaped the late ſlaughter, threw themſelves, 
during the night, into the town. But CæsAR ad- 
vancing his preparations with great expedition, and 
approaching, under cover of his mantelets, to the de 
very walls, where he caſt up a mount, and planted 
his battering towers, the Gauli, aſtoniſhed at the great- Ia 
neſs of the works, as having never ſeen nor heard of in 
any ſuch before, and at the diſpatch wherewith they P. 
were carried on, ſent deputies to 90 about a ſurren- W 
dry; and the Rbemi interceded for them. C 

C SAR, having received the principal men of the 
Sueſſones as hoſtages, (amongſt whom were two ſons 
of GaLBa their King) and obliged them to deliver up 
all their arms, admitted them to a ſurrendry, and led 
his ny againſt the Bellovaci, Theſe, retiring with 

Beauvais their effects into Bratuſpantium®, their capital city, and 
underſtanding that Casar was advanced within five 
miles of it, ſent a deputation of their old men, who 
came forth in venerable proceſſion to meet him, ſigni- 
ſying by outſtretched hands, and the . moſt ſubmillive 

5 | „ nerins, * 
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terms,” that. they put themſelves under his power and 
protection, and did not pretend to appear in arms 
againſt the People of Rome : And when he approached 
nearer the city, and encamped within view of the 
walls, the women and children from the ramparts, 
with extended arms, according to the cuſtom of their 
country, beſought the Romans for peace. Hereupon 
DiviriAcus, who, after the retreat of the Belge, had 
diſmiſſed the ÆAdui, and returned to CæsAR's camp, 
interpoſed in behalf of the Bellovaci, pleading: + That 
« they had always lived in ſtrit friendſhip with the 
« dui, and, by the artful inſinuations of their chiefs, 
* had been ſeduced to forſake their ancient allies, 
and take up arms againſt the Romans, whom they 
„ had repreſented as holding the aui under an 
“ ignominious fyranny and oppreſſion : That the 
authors of that advice, ſeeing its pernicious effects, 
were retired into Britain,” CææSAR, out of regard 
to DiviTiacus and the Ædui, promiſed pardon and 
protection to the Bellovaci; but, as theſe were poſſeſſed 
of very extenſive territories, and ſurpaſſed in power 
and number of forces, all the other Belgic ſtates, he 
demanded ſix hundred hoſtages. 

Theſe being accordingly delivered, together with 
all their arms, Csar left their city and advanced 


into the country of the Ambiani®, who, upon his ap- People of 
proach, immediately ſubmitted. Adjoining to theſe Auien, 
were the Nervii ; of whoſe manners and genius fPeople of 
CxsaR, enquiring, learnt: © That they ſuffered no Camorefis 


reſort of merchants into their city, nor the impor- 
tation of wine, or of any thing tending to luxury, 
* which they thought enfeebled the mind, and extin- 
* guiſhed its martial fire: That they were men of a 
warlike ſpirit, and were continually reproaching the 
* reſt of the Belge for ignominiouſly ſubmitting to the 
* Roman yoke ; and had openly declared their reſolu- 
tion of neither ſending Ambaſſadors to Csar, nor 

accepting any terms of peace.“ 
CesaR, after a march of three days through their 
territories, underſtood from ſome priſoners : ** That 
D d 2 | * he 
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« he was now advanced within ten miles of the Sambre, 


e on the other fide of which the enemy had poſted 


ee themſelves, and there waited the coming of the 
„ Rimans: That they had been joined by the Atre- 


4 People of © bates t and ¶ eromandui ||, neighbouring nations, 
cc 


whom they had perſuaded to take part in the for- 


| People „ tune of the war: That they expected alſo to be re- 


of Ferman- « inforeed by the Aduatici, who were already on their 
dois, a part. 


of Picardy. 1 


march: And that all their women, and ſuch as, on 
account of age, were unfit to bear arms, had been 
* conveyed to a place of ſafety, inacceſſible by reaſon 
aof the marſhes that ſurrounded it.“ The two armies 
poſted themſelves on two hills, oppoſite to each other, 
the Sambre running between, which was not, in that 
pert, above three feet in depth. 

The battle which enſued was bravely and reſolutely 


. fought on both ſides, and with great variety of fortune: 


Each army poſſeſſed itſelf of the enemy's camp: The 
Koman cavalry were once broken and put to flight: 
The twelfth and the ſeventh legions reduced to the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs : Nor was there any body of reſerve from 


- which they could expect ſuccour. In this extremity, 


Cs AR ſnatching a buckler from one of the ſoldiers, 
and preſſing to the front of the battle, called upon 
the Centurions by name, and encouraged the reſt. His 
arrival inſpired the legionaries with new hope; and, 
every one being ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
the preſence of his General, they redpubled their efforts, 
and checked the progreſs of the enemy. In the mean 
time, two new-raiſed legions, that had been placed in 
the rear of the Roman army, and been appointed to 
follow and guard the baggage, hearing of the battle, 
advanced with all poſſible ſpeed : And Laziznus, 


2 had made himſelf maſter of the enemy's camp, 
0 


blerving, from the hill on which that ſtood, hov 
matters went with Cæs AR, detached the fenth legion 
to his aſſiſtance. 

The arrival of this detachment produced fo great a 
change in favour of the Romans, that many of the ol- 
diers, who before lay oppreſſed with wounds, now 
reſuming courage, renewed the fight: Nay, os very 

ervants 
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ſervants of the camp, unarmed as they were, ob- 
ſerving the conſternation of the enemy, ruſhed among 
their armed battalions. The cavalry too, ſtriving, by 
extraordinary efforts, to wipe off the ignominy of their 
late flight, charged the enemy in all places where the 
void ſpaces between the legions ſuffered them to ad- 
vance. Mean time the Nervii, now very hard preſſed, 
exerted themſelves with ſuch determined courage, that, 


their front ranks * cut off, thoſe who ſt behind 


mounted the bodies of the lain, and thence continued 
the'fight : And when theſe too, by their fall, had raiſed 
a mount of carcaſſes, thoſe who remained, aſcending 
the pile, poured their javelins upon the Romans as from 
a rampart, and even returned the darts thrown at 
them by their enemies. Fame therefore (ſays Cæs AR) 
did not deceive in proclaiming ſo loudly the bravery 
of this people. ON 

In a Bale, maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, the loſs 
of the vanquiſhed muſt neceſſarily be prodigious : The 
very name and nation of the Nervi were in a manner 
quite extinguiſhed : The old men, who, with the 
women and children (as above related) had been con- 
veyed into a place ſurrounded with bogs and moraſſes, 
upon the report of this terrible overthrow, reſolved, 
with the conſent of all that ſurvived the late deſtruction, 
to ſend a deputation to Cs Ax, and ſurrender them- 
ſelves. Theſe deputies, in reciting the calamities of 
their country, repreſented, that of fix hundred Sena- 
tors there remained only three; and that from ſixty 
thouſand fighting men their ſoldiers were reduced to 
five hundred. 8482 readily took them under his 
protection, allowing them free and full poſſeſſion of 
their towns and territories, and ſtrictly commanding 
all the neighbouring nations to abſtain from doing 
them any injury. ; 

The Aduatici®, of whom mention has been made 


above, being upon their march with all their forces to 


| D d 3 join 

* This people were deſeended from the Teutoui and Cimbri, who, 

in their march towards the Alps and Italy. left their heavy baggage 

on this hide the Rhine, with a detachment of fix thouſand men - 
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War of Cs AR in Gaul, Book IX. 


join the Nervii, and hearing of their total defeat, im- 


mediately returned home; and then, abandoning all 
their other towns and caſtles, conveyed themſelves and 
their riches into a place which nature had ſtrongly for- 
tified: For it was on every fide ſurrounded with high 
rocks and precipices, having only one avenue of about 
two hundred feet broad, that led to the town by a 
gentle riſing. Here they raiſed a double wall of pro- 
digious height, whereon, as a farther ſecurity, they laid 
great numbers of huge ſtones and ſtrong- pointed 
beams. 

Qn the firſt arrival of the Roman army before the 
town, the inhabitants made frequent ſallies from it, 
and engaged the beſiegers in flight ſkirmiſhes. But 
CæsA having drawn a line of contravallation twelve 
feet high, fifteen miles in circumference, and every 
where well fortified with redoubts, they kept them- 
ſelves within their walls. When the Romans had 
finiſhed their approaches, and cait up a mount, and 
were preparing a tower of aſſault behind their works, 
the beſieged from their battlements at firſt derided 
them, and in contemptuous language aſked the meaning 
of that prodigious engine raited at ſuch a diſtance! 
With what hands or ſtrength, men of the fize and 
make of the Romans (whoſe ſmall ſtature the Gauls, 
who were for the moſt part very tall, deſpiſed) could 
hope to bring forward fo unwieldy a machine againſt 
their walls? But when they ſaw it removed, and ap- 
proaching near the town, aſtoniſhed at the new and 
ſtrange appearance, they ſent Ambagadors to Casar 
to ſue for peace. Thele, being introduced, told him 
That they doubted not but the Romans were aſſiſted 
in their wars by the Gods themielves; it ſeeming a 
** more than human taſk to tranſport, with ſuch facili- 
ty. an engine of that amazing height, by which 
* they were brought upon a level with their enemies, 


ard it. Theſe, after the final overthrow of their countrymen, 
being for many years in wars with the neighbouring ſtates; ſome- 
times acting on the offenſive, ſometimes on the defenfive ; at length, 
with the conſent of all the bordering nations, obtained peace, and 
ſettled themſelves in this place. g 
and 
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« and enabled to engage them in cloſe fight. That 
they therefore put themſelves and their fortunes in- 
{© to his hands, requeſting only, that, if his clemency, 
* of which they had heard much, ſhould determine 
e him to ſpare them, he would not deprive them of 


„ their arms: That the neighbouring nations were al- 
8 8 


„ molt all their enemies, againſt whom they could not 
defend themſelves if their arms were taken away; 
* and that they would chuſe to undergo any fortune 
* from the hands of the Romans, rather than expoſe 
** themſelves to be cruelly ſlaughtered by thoſe, over 
* whom they had been wont to exerciſe dominion.” 

Io this Casar anſwered, © That, to conform him- 
* ſelf to his uſual conduct on ſuch occaſions, and not 
for any merit of theirs, he was willing to grant 
them peace, provided they ſubmitted before the bat- 
s tering-ram touched the walls; but that no ſurrendry 
would be accepted, unleſs they delivered up their 
arms: That he would take the ſame care of them 
as he had before done of the Nerviz, and lay his ex- 
preſs commands upon the neighbouring nations ta 


* abſtain from all injuries towards a people who had 


s put themſelves under the protection of the Romans.” 


The Ambaſſadors returning with this anſwer, their 
countrymen accepted, in appearance, the conditions 
offered them; and threw fo vaſt a quantity of arms 
into the ditch before the town, that* the heap almoſt 
reached to the top of the wall. Nevertheleſs, as was 
afterwards known, they retained about a third part, 
and concealed them within the town. The gates he- 


ing thrown open, there was peace for the remaining 


part of that day. | | 
In the evening, Cæs AR ordered the gates to be ſhut, 
and his ſoldiers to quit the town, that no injury might 
be offered to the inhabitants during the night. The 
Aduatict, imagining that the Romans, after the ſurren- 
dry of the place, would either ſet no guard at all, or, 
at moſt, keep watch with little care, armed themſelves 
partly with thoſe weapons they had ſecretly retained, 
and partly with targets, made of bark or wicker, anc 
covered over haſtily with hides, and made a furious 
Dd 4 fally 
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ſally about midnight with all their forces, on that ſide 
where the Roman works ſeemed to be of eaſieſt acceſs. 

The alarm being immediately given by lighting fires, 
as C=sar had directed, the ſoldiers ran from the 
neighbouring forts to the place of adion. A very 
ſnarp conflict enſued: For the enemy, now driven to 
deſpair, and having no hope but in their valour, fought 
with all poſſible 5 — though the Romans had the 
advantage of the ground, and poured their javelins up- 
on them both from the towers and the top of the ram- 

part. About four thouſand were ſlain upon the Spot; 
the reſt retired into the town. Next day the gates 
were forced, no one offering to make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, and the army having taken poſſeſſion of the 
place, the inhabitants, to the number of fifty- three 
thouſand, were ſold for ſlaves. 

About the ſame time PusLius Cx assvs, whom 
bee. Cs had ſent with a legion againſt the Veneti e, and 
8 fix other neighbouring ſtates i, inhabiting the ſea- coaſt, 

diſpatched meſſengers to acquaint him, that all thoſe 
ſtates had ſubmitted to the dominion of the Romans. 

The campaign being ended, and all the provinces 

of Gaul ſubdued, ſuch was the opinion conceived of 

this war among the Barbarians round about, that even 

the nations beyond the Rhine ſent Ambaſſadors to Cææ- 

SAR, offering to give hoſtages, and ſubmit to his com- 

mands : But he, being then in haſte to return to Italy 

and {{lyricum, ordered them to attend him next ſpring. 

Having put his army into winter-quaxgers, in the ter- 

The peo- ritories of the Andes, Turones, and Carnutes, which 
ple of 4n- ſtates lay neareſt to the provinces that had been the ſeat 
a KY 124 of the war, he himſelf ſet out for /taly. i 

Cbatrair. The Senate, informed by letters from Cs AR of 

his ſucceſſeg, decreed a tharkloiving of fifteen days, a 

number never granted before to any General ©. 
Cs AR, upon his departure for Tah, ſent Sæxo ius 


1. C. | | 
„ GaLBa, with the twelfth legion, againſt the Nantua- 


4 The Unelli, Ofy/mii, Curioſolyte, Sefuvii, Aulirei, and Rbede- 
ven. The exact ſituation of theſe is unknown. | 


Pour was the firſt General to whoſe honour ſo many as ten 


tes, 
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tes f, Veragri, and Seduni, whoſe, territories extended 
from the confines of the Allobroges, the lake Lemanus, 
and the river Rhone, to the top of the Alps. His de- 
ſign, in this expedition, was to open a free paſſage over 
thoſe mountains for the Roman merchants, who had 
hitherto travelled them with great danger, and ſubject 
to many grievous exactions. GALBA executed his 


commiſhon, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral forts, re- 


ceived Ambaſſadors from the nations all round, and, 
having ſettled the terms of peace with them, received 
hoſtages for their fidelity. Having quartered two co- 
horts among the Nantuates, he himſelf, with the reſt 
of the troops, took up his winter-quarters in a town 
of the Veragri, called Oclodurus. It was ſituated in 
the midſt of a valley, upon a plain of no great extent, 
and bounded on all ſides with very high mountains. 
As the city was divided into two parts by a river, he 
left one to the Gaul, and aſſigned the other to his ſol- 
diers, commanding them to fortify it with a ditch and 


informed, that the Guns had abandoned, in the night, 
that part of the city which had been allotted to them; 
and that the impending mountains were covered with 
the Veragri and Seduni. Upon this intelligence, GALA, 
who had neither compleated the fortifications of his 
camp, nor laid in a ſufficient ſtore of corn and other 
proviſions, as, little apprehending an inſurrection of 
this kind among a people who Fad ſubmitted and, gi- 
ven hoſtages, ſpeedily aſſembled a council of war : 
The danger was imminent and unexpected; there was 
no room to hope for ſuccours, or for ſupplies of provi. 
ſion, the enemy being in poſſeſſion of all the avenues 
to the camp. Some of the council, thinking the caſe 
deſperate, declared for abandoning the baggage, and 
attempting by a ſally to recover their old quarters: But 
the greater number were for reſerving this expedient 
to the laſt extremity, and in the mean time defending 


The Naztuates are ſaid to have been the ancient inhabitants of 
that part of Sawoye now called Lechablais, The chief town of the 
Veragri was Aquanum, now St. Maurice, The capital of the Seduni 
waz Sion in Switzerland. © 


the 


rampart, After many days ſpent here, he was ſuddenly | 
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the camp in the beſt manner they could. It was not 
long before the enemy came ruſhing down upon them 
from all parts, and began the aſſault with a ſhower of 
ſtones and darts. When the battle had laſted upwards 


of fix hours without intermiſſion, the Romans not only 


found their ſtrength greatly exhauſted, but even began 
to be in want of weapons wherewith to annoy the ene- 
my. The Gauls, on the other hand, urged the com- 
bat with greater fury than ever; and meeting with 
but a faint reſiſtance, fell to demoliſhing the rampart, 
and filling up the ditch. All was giving way before 
them, when P. SexTius BacvuLus, a Centurion of 
the firſt rank, and higheſt reputation for courage, who 


had received many wounds in the battle againſt the 


Nervuii; as likewiſe VouusEnus, a man equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his conduct and his bravery, came to 
GALBA, and repreſented to him, that the only expe- 
dient now leſt was to make a ſudden fally, and put all 
upon the iſſue of one bold attack. Accordingly Ga LBA, 
calling the Ceniurions together, directed them imme- 
diately to ſignify to the ſoldiers, that they ſhould for 
ſome time keep only upon the defenſive, and when 
they had a little recovered their ſtrength, and furniſhed 
themſelves with the weapons thrown at them by ihe 
enemy, upon a ſignal given, to ſally out of the camp, 
and place all their hopes of ſafety in their valour. 
The orders were punctually obeyed: The Romans, 
ruſhing furiouſly upon the enemy, gave them no time 
either to comprehend the meaning of ſo unexpected 
an attack, or to recover out of the confulfon into which 
jt threw them: And thus fortune changed ſides. Of 
thirty thouſand fighting men, who had been engaged 
in the aſſault, more than 10000 periſhed upon the ſpot: 
The reſt fled in terror and confuſion. GaLBa, ſeeing 
the enemy entirely diſperſed, quitted the purſuit and 
retired within his intrenchments. The next day, un- 
willing to expoſe himſelt a ſecond time to the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune, and being in great want of corn and 
forage, ſet fire to the town, and began his march back 
into the province. As there was no enemy in the field 
x0 moleſt or oppoſe him in his retreat, he brought the 
legion 
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legion ſafe into the country of the Nantuates, and 
thence into the territories of the Alobroges, where he 
put them into winter-quarters. 8 

The inſurrection being thus intirely quelled, Cæs AR, 
who believed that tranquillity was now re-eſtabliſhed 
in Gaul (the Belge being ſubdued, the Germans expell- 
ed, and the inhabitants of the Alps compelled to ſub- 
mit) made a journey, in the beginning of the winter, 
into Ihricum; when all on a ſudden a new war broke 
out in Celtic Gaul. The occaſion of it was this: The 
ſeventh legion, commanded by young Cr assus, had 
been quartered among the Andes, a people bordering 
upon the ocean. As there was a great ſcarcity of corn 
in thoſe parts, CR assus ſent ſome officers of the caval- 
ry to folicit a ſupply from the neighbouring ſtates. Of 
theſe ſtates the Yeneti were by far the moſt powerful, 
not only on account of their abundant ſhipping, where- 
with they drove a mighty traffic to Britain, but becauſe 
moſt of the nations that trade on thoſe ſeas were tri- 
butaries to them. They began the revolt by detaining 
the officers ſent to them by Cx assvs, hoping by this 
means to recover the hoſtages put into his hands, The 
neighbouring ſtates, moved by their example and au- 
thority, (as the Gauls are in general very ſudden and 
forward in their reſolves) detained, for the ſame reaſon, 
the officers ſent to them, and ſpeedily diſpatching em- 
baſhes from one to another, entered into a ſtrict con- 
federacy for ſupporting the common caule ; earneſtly 
ſoliciting, at the ſame time, the inland Provinces to ' 
riſe in defence of that liberty they had received from 


their anceſtors, and not tamely ſubmit to the ignomi 


nious yoke of the Romans, All the ſtates upon the ſea- 
coaſts coming readily into this alliance, they jointly ſent 
Ambaſſadors to Ca Ass us to acquaint him, that he muſt 
firſt reſtore to them their hoſtages, if he expected to 
have his officers reſtored to him. 

CASAR, receiving intelligence of theſe things from 
CRas8us, and being then at a great diſtance from 
Gaul, ſent orders for building a great number of gal- 
leys upon the Loire, and for drawing together, —_ 

me 
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the province, mariners, rowers, and pilots. Theſe or- 
ders were executed with good diſpatch ; and he him- 
ſelf, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, went 
to the army. 

[Year of Rome 69y8.] 

The Yeneti and their allies, not ignorant of the great- 
neſs of their crime, in detaining and loading with irons, 
Ambaſſadors, a name ever looked upon, among all na- 
tions, as ſacred and inviolable, made preparations in 
proportion to the danger that threatened them. The 
natural ſituation of their country gave them confident 
hopes of being able to defend themſelves: For the paſ- 
ſes by land were every where cut aſunder by many 
friths and arms of the ſea; and the approach by ſea 
was not leſs difficult on account of the ſmall number of 
harbours, the little knowledge the Romans, accuſtomed 
only to the navigation of the Mediterranean, had of 
the art of governing ſhips on the ocean, and their total 
ignorance of the coaſt. Neither did the Veneti believe 
it practicable for the Roman army to continue long in 
that country, by reaſon of the great ſcarcity of corn ; 
and they had a mighty confidence in the ſtrength and 
number of their ſhipping. 

CzsaR, to reſtrain thoſe of the Gauls who had not 
yet declared themſelves, and to hinder the confederates * 
from uniting their forces into one army, divided his 
troops, and diſperſed them into different parts of Gaul. 
He ſent LABIE NVS towards Treves with a body of ca- 
valry. P. Cxassus, at the head of twelve, legionary 
cohorts, paſſed the Garonne, and ente red Thto Aquitain, 
to prevent the enemies receiving any ſupplies from that 
quarter. Another of his Lieutenants, Ir uRITUs Sa- 
BIN us, with three legions, found employment for the 
people who inhabited the coaſts of Beſedretoge and 
of Normandy as far as Lifieux. To D. BxuTus was 


E Cy. corn. LenTuLus MarcELLINUs, and L. Marcivs 
Pnitieevs, Conſuls. 

b CASA tells us, that the Veneti brought into their alliance the 
Ofifmii, Lexovii, Nannetes, Ambiani, Morini, Diablintes, and Menapit ; 
and diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Britain, which lies over-againſt 
their coaſt, to ſolicit aſſilance from thence, WIT 

given 
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given the command of the fleet, and Cæs ax himſelf 
conducted the land forces. n 

Moſt of the enemies towns were built upon promon- 
tories, and points of land, whoſe feet were waſhed by 
the ſea at gh water, and left dry at ebb : So that nei- 
ther his land forces nor his ſhips could ſtay long before 
them. 
Cxsar, duly conſidering this, perceived plainly, 
that he ſhould never be able to reduce the Veneti but by 


a naval battle. He reſolved therefore to wait for his 


fleet. His fleet arrived ; and the enemy did not delay 
to come out of their ports to fight. Full of confidence 
in their naval ſtrength and ſkill, they, with 220 tall 
veſlels, fell furiouſly upon the Romans. The conſtruc- 
tion of their ſhips, which were much higher than the 
Roman galleys, gave the Gauls a conliderable advan- 
tage in throwing their darts; and the Romans ſuffered 
much at firſt from this circumſtance. But CæsAR had 
fortunately provided a great number of ſharp crooked 
ſeythes, like thoſe that were uſed in fieges With 
theſe, fixed to the end of long poles, the Romans, lay- 
ing hold of the tackle of the enemy's veſſels, rowed 
them away by force of rowing ; then, cutting the cables, 
the main-yards fell down, whereby the enemy who re- 
lied on their fails and rigging, were at once deprived of 
the uſe ot them: And now, the diſpute depending 
wholly on courage and manhood, the Roman ſoldiers, ' 
who fought under the eye of their General, and of a 
vaſt number of witneſſes (for all the hills that looked 
upon the fea were covered with ſpectators) eaſily ob- 
tained the victory. 

The Veneti, obſerving that the Romans had already 
boarded and made themſelves maſters of a great part of 
their fleet, began to think of providing for the ſafety 
of the reſt by flight. Accordingly they tacked about 
to run before the wind: But all on a ſudden there en- 
ſued ſo dead a calm, that not a veſſel could ſtir out of its 
place; and then the Romans took them with great eaſe. 
After a conflict that had laſted from nine in the morning, 
a very few eſcaped under favour of the night. 1 
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This victory put an end to the war with the Veneti; 


for they had loſt the whole body of their youth, as well 


as the moſt eminent men among them for rank or au- 
thority, and all their naval ſtrength. Thoſe who ſur- 
vived this defeat, having no reſource left, ſurrendred 
themſelves to CæsAR'Ss mercy ; who thought it neceſ- 
ſary to proceed againſt them with ſeverity, that he might 
impreſs upon the minds of the Gauls for the future a 


proper regard to the facred character of Ambaſſadors. 


He condemned therefore all their Senators to death, 
and fold the people for ſlaves. 

The arms of Cæs AR proſpered on every fide. At 
the ſame time that he vanquiſhed the Veneti, Tir u- 
R1US SaBINUS obtained a great victory over the united 
forces of the Unelli, Eburovices, and Lexoun*, The two 
laſt mentioned nations were ſo furiouſly bent upon the 
war, that they maſſacred their Senate for oppoſing it. 
After this cruel execution, they joined their troops to 
thoſe of the Unelli, whoſe conductor V ir 1Dovix was 
recognized for Generaliſſimo of the Army of the three 
nations. Under his command they advanced againft 
the Romans, and, approaching near their camp, defied 
them to battle. SaBinus pretended fear, kept cloſe 
within his intrenchments, and, by means of a pretended 
deſerter, deceived the enemy into a belief that he was 


the next night to ſteal privately out of his camp, in order 


to go to the ſuccour of his General, much diſtreſſed by 
the Veneti. By this ſtratagem he drew the, Gans to at- 
tack him in his camp, which was upon an eminence. 
Mounting it with precipitation, they arrived quite out of 
breath. SaBinvus inſtantly cauſed all his troops to (ally 
out upon them by two gates at once. The aſlailants, 
not able to ſupport the very firſt ſhock, took to flight, the 
Roman cavalry purſued them, and almoſt finiſhed the 
deſtruction of that numerous army. ; 

Muc about the ſame time, P. CRASss us arrived in 
Aquitain. Having made due proviſion of corn, raiſed 
ſome cavalry, aſſembled his auxiliary troops, and 
ſtrengthened his army with a ſelect body of volunteers 
from Tolouſe, Carcaſſon, and Narbonne, ſtates in that 

3 


\ 
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part of the Roman province that lies neareſt to Aguitain, 
he advanced with all his forces to the territories of the So- 


tiates*, CRassus, with great ſlaughter, put them to“ inhabit- 
the rout, and preſently after inveſted their capital. They ing the 


made a brave reſiſtance for ſome time; but finding 


that the Romans would ſurmount all the difficulties that Aire. 


could be thrown in their way, they ſent to Cr assus, 
requeſting that they might be admitted to a tur- 
rendry. | | 

The defeat of the Sottates, and the reduction of their 
city, rouſed the other ſtates of Aquitain to unite them- 
ſelves againſt the conqueror : And they procured aſſiſ- 
tance from the Spaniaras their neighbours. - Cr agsus 
attacked them in their camp, and of fifty thouſand men, 


of which their ſtrength conſiſted, ſcarce a fourth part 


eſcaped being cut-in pieces. The fruit of this victory 
was the ſubmiſſion of all Aquizam. 

[This was the laſt ſervice performed by P. Cx assus 
in the war of Gau/; for, with C=sar's permiſſion, he 
went ſoon after to Nome, and the next year into Afia, 
taking with him a thouſand Gallic horſe, to aſſiſt his 
father in his expedition againſt the Parihians.] 

When C=sar had finiſhed the war againſt the Ve- 
neti, the ſeaſon was far advanced: Nevertheleſs, as the 
Morini! and Menapii, who were ſituated in the northern 
part of Gaul, and who, though they had entered into the 
league which was juſt diſſolved, had taken no ſtep yet 
to ſhew their ſubmiſſion to the Romans, CæsAR, who, 
thought nothing done, while there remained any thing 10 
do*, marched againſt them in order to finiſh. his con- 
queſt. At his approach they retired, with all their ef- 
fects, into the woods and moraſſes, with which their 
country abounded, hoping to find there a lafe ſhelter. 
But C#sar reſolved to lay low thoſe immenſe foreſts ; 
and with the trees which he cut down, he made a kind 
of rampart to cover the flanks of his army againſt any 


i The Morini probably inhabited the ſea-coaſt from the Somme to 
the Scheld. The Menapii both banks of ſome part of the lower Rhine. 
Nil actum credens, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lucas. 
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- ſudden incurſions of the Barbarians. He had made a 


conſiderable progreſs in this work, when, the bad wea- 
ther coming on, and the continual rains requiring that 
he ſhould find ſome ſhelter for his army, neceſſity com- 


pelled him to leave his conqueſt incomplete. Having 


ravaged the country and burnt the villages, he retired, 
and diſtributed his troops into winter quarters in the 
territories of the Anlerci-Eburovices, Lexovii, and the 
other newly ſubdued ſtates, 
[Tear of Rome 698.] | 
Tus next year [when PowPey and Cr Assus were 
Conſuls] a great body of the Ufipetes and Tenchiberi, 
German nations, palled the Rhine, not far from its 
mouth. The bokilities of their neighbours the Suevi, 
who had for many years haraſſed them with continual 
wars, and hindered them from cultivating their lands, 


| were the cauſe of their making this emigration. 


The Suevi, by far the warlike and conſidera- 
ble of all the Germans, were divided into a hundred 
cantons, each of which uſed to ſend yearly into the field 
The reſt, who continued in 
their ſeveral diſtricts, employed themſelves in cultivating 
the lands. "Theſe huſbandmen became the next year 
ſoldiers, and were ſucceeded in the care of the lands by 
the troops that had ſerved the year before. Thus they 
lived in the continual exerciſe of agriculture and war 
alternately. In the diſtribution of the lands, no ſuch 
thing was allowed among them as property or private 
poſſeſſion, their reſidence in any place beigg confined to 
one year. They had little trade, having nothing to 
ſell but ſpoils taken in war. They ſuffered no wine to 
be imported into their territories, as thinking that it 
both enervated the mind, and unfitted the body for ex- 
erciſe and labour. 

Having tried the ſtrength of their neighbours, the 
Ubii, in many wars, they found them too numerous and 
potent to be diſpoſſeſſed of their territories; yet they 
prevailed ſo far as to impoſe a tribute upon them, and 
very much reduce their power, | 


But 
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But the Uſpetes and Tenchtheri, before mentioned, 
after many years reſiſtance, were at length totally 
driven out of their poſſeſſions by the Suevi. Having 
wandered over many regions of Germany _— the 
ſpace of three years, they arrived at laſt upon the banks 
of the Rhine, where the Menapii had houſes, lands, and 
villages, on both ſides the river. Theſe, alarmed at 
the approach of ſo prodigious a multitude (for they 


were not an army, but two nations, who marched 


in Focal men, women, and children, to the num- 
ber of above 430000) they abandoned all their habi- 


rations on the right bank of the Rhine, and, reti- 
ring to the left ſade, diſpoſed their troops in a pro- 
per manner, to hinder the paſſage of the invaders. 
The Germans tried every expedient; and findin 

they could neither force a paſſage, becauſe of their 
want of ſhipping, nor ſteal over privately, by rea- 
ſon of the ſtrict watch kept by the Menupii, had re- 
courſe to ſtratagem. They (quis wes, that they 
would, withour delay, go back to their own coun- 
try; and, to gain credit to this report, they, in 
fact, thitherward made a three-days march. The 
Menapii were deceived. Such of them as had dwelt 
on the farther bank of the Rhine returned to their 
habitations, ſecure and fearleſs of danger. Surpri- 
zed by the German cavalry, who in one night reco- 


vered the whole ground of the three-days march, 


they were all put to the ſword : And the Germans, 
having ſeized the ſhipping before the Menapii on 


this. ide had intelligence of their approach, paſſed 


the river, took poſſeſſion of towns and villages, and 
ſupported hm 
proviſions there found. | 

Cæsan, informed of theſe things, and dreading 
the levity of the Gauls, who were very changeable 
in their councils, and fond of novelties, made all 
the haſte he could to join his army. Upon his ar- 
rival he found that things were fallen out exactly 
as he had apprehended : Some of the ſtates of Gaul 
had ſent Ambaſſadors to the Germans, inviting them 


to leave the banks of the Rhine, and aſſuring them 


Ec that 


lves the reſt of the winter with the 
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. that all their demands ſhould be readily complied 
with. The Germans, alured by theſe hopes, had al. 
ready penetrated into the territories of the Ebyrone, 

and Condrufi, both which nations were under the 

The peo- protection of the Trevi. . Cxsar afſembled the 
ple aboutchiefs of the Gauls, diſſembled his knowledge of 
Liege and their ſecret deſigns, and by ſoft words endeavoured 
3 or to confirm them in their alliance with the People of 
＋ 2 3 , Rome : He then demanded of them a certain number 
of horte, and prepared to march againſt the Germans, 

WM hen he came within a few days march of their 

camp, Ambaſſadors arrived from them, who addreſ. 

ſed him in words to the following effe& : “ The 

« Germans have no delign of beginning a war with 

„ the People of Nome; they are come into theſe 

« parts againſt their inclination, -having been forci- 

« bly driven from their former dwellings. If the 

% Romazs are diſpoſed to accept of their triendſhip, 

« they will reſt ſatisfied with the quiet poſſeſſion 

% of thoſe lands they have already conquered, or 

« with ſuch as the Romans ſhall think proper to al- 

« ſign them: In bravery they yield to the Suevi a- 

& lone, for whom the immortal Gods themſelves 

. * are not an equal match.“ 

- Cxsar made ſuch reply as beſt ſuited his pre- 

ſent views: But the concluſion of his ſpeech was ot 

the following purport : That he could enter into 

& no treaty of friendſhip with them, ſo long as 

ce they continued in Gaul That men unable to de- 

& fend their own territories were not ikely ro make 

& conqueits in other countries:: That there were 


6 


6 


A 


a 
© no uncultivated lands in Gaul, ſufficient for ſo 
great a multitude, without invading the proper- 
e ties of others: But that, if they pleaſed, oo 
might incorporate themſelyes with the Vi, whole 
© Amhbaſſadors were then in his camp to complain 
« of the Injuries done them by the Swevi, and re- 
& queſt his aid agaiaft their encroachments : And 
ce this he promiſed to obtain for them from the ii. 
The Ambaſſadors replied, “ That they would re- 
port to their countrymen what he had ſaid : and 

| | in 


—— — 
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« jn three days return with an anſwer ; requeſtin 
« that in the mean time he would not advance wit 
&« his army.“ fs 
But this CæsAR refuſed, as knowing that, a few 
days before, they had ſent a great body of cavalry 
over the Meuſe, to forage and plunder in the terri- 


he was met by the Ambaſſadors on the day appoint= 
ed: They were very earneſt in their requeſt 1 he 
would advance no A 3 but not being able to 
prevail, intreatẽd him that he would reſtrain the 
cavalry of his advanced guard from doing any act of 
hoſtility: And in the mean time permit them to 
ſend Ambaſſadors to the Ubiz ; from whoſe Senate 
and Magiſtrates if they could obtain, under the 
ſanction of a ſolemn oath, the conditions propoſed 
by CæsAR, they declared themſelves ready to ac- 
cept them; Only they deſired, that he would allow 
them the ſpace of three days to bring matters to a 
final iſſue. Cxsar believed that they had no other 
view in what they ſaid, than to gain time till their 
cavalry ſhould arrive: He told them, nevertheleſs, 
that, for the ſake of water, he would that day ad- 
vance four miles, and no farther ; bur deſired that 
their chiefs would attend him the day after to ac- 
quaint him with their demands. In the mean time 
he ſent orders to the officers of his cavalry not to 
attack the enemy; and, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
| tacked themſelves, only to maintain their ground 
till he ſhould come up with the reſt of the army. 
But the Germans, though their cavalry did not 
exceed eight hundred, by reaſon of the abſence of 
thoſe who had been ſent to forage, yet, ſeeing the 
Roman horſe advance without caution, fell ſuddenly 
upon them. Theſe amounted to five thouſand, but 
having no apprehenſion of an attack, becauſe the 
knew that the German Ambaſſadors had been wit 
Cz3ar a little before, and had obtained a day's 
| Ee2 truce, 
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tories of the Ambivariti*, He thence concluded, Proba- 
that they asked for delay, becauſe they waited the we : 
return of that party. CæsAR therefore ſtill ad- 2 
vanced. When within twelve miles of the enemy, Boiſleduc. 
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truce, were eaſily thrown into diſorder and put to 


flight. The Romans loſt ſeventy- four men*. And 


- NOW 
m « This battle, ſays M. Crewier, is of very great importance, 
« on account of the circumſtance of its being fought at a time when 
« there was a negotiation actually on foot between Cxsar and the 
« Germans. By whom the hoſtility was begun, and conſequently 
« upon whom the reproach of perfidy ought to fall, is a problem, 
« that labours under tome er CxsAx thtew the fault upon 
« the Barbarians : But ſeveral perſon 
eit was he who had violated the faith of the negotiation : And when 
the Senate were decreeing him honours for- his exploits in this 
campaign, Caro gave it as his opinion, that Czar ſhould be de- 
« livered up to the Germans; to the end that he alone might fuffer 
the puniſhment of his breach of faith, and the Commonwealth 
not be anſwerable for it to Gods or men; X 
« It is difficult to decide upon a point ſo ob/cure, and concern- 


0 ing which the intereft of CxsAR, on one hand, leſſens the weight 
of his evidence; and hatred and partiality, on the other, may 


„ have carried Caro beyond due bounds. . It is known that Cd 
* was not ſcrupulous in morals” [for he was oo much addicted to 
gallantry] © but his proceedings were frank and generous, at leaſt 
«« outwardly ſo ; and how little care ſoever he took to have truth 


andi juſtice really on his ſide, he always affected to have the ap- 


«« pearances of them. It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed that appear- 


„ ances are not for him here. - It is not probable that eigbt hundred ; 


« horſemen ſhould think of attacking frue thouſand.” Surely it is leſs 


3 that eight hundred horſe ſhould beat five thouland, un- 
eſs the latter were ſurprized and unprepared (as Cxsar ſays they 


were) becauſe truſting to the truce granted at the enemy's requeſt. 
M. Crewier proceeds, And what ſeems to prove the good faith 
of the Germans is, that, the day after the battle, they ſent their 
«« deputies again to Cxsar, to make apologies, and to continue 
the negotiation.” If they were perfidious i attacking the Roman 
cavalry, it is no wonder that Gs ſhewed no regard to their a- 


pology, but confidered them as no leſs perfidious in their new depu- 


tation. But, with relation to the notable advice ſaid to have been 
given by Caro to the Senate, what evidence is there of the fact. 
that Caro did deliver that opinion ? Is it ſufficiently warranted ? 
Who is the hiſtorian thut records it? PLuTaRCHn, the only writer 
we have who mentions the matter, gives us Tanusius Geminus 
for his authority. And who was this Tawustus or Tamvustvs ? 


(He is cited by $uzTow1ys for ſeveral tales of the ſlanderous kind, 


that carry no face of probability.) Voss1us, concerning him, writes 
thus: Ex Seneca verbis liquet, fuiſſe annales T amusi, quales illi 
VorLvv, qui eodem vixit tempore. De eo fic CaTuLLus. Annales 

Voluſi cataca charta. 
Add to this, the great unlikelihood that Caro, envious and ma- 
licious as he was, even almoſt to madneſs, whenever Cxsan's name 
| was 


ns at Rome were perſuaded, that 
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now Czsan reſolved neither to give audience to 
the Ambaſſadors of the Germans, nor admit them to 
terms of peace, ſeeing they had treacherouſly ſoli- 
citted for a truce, and afterwards broke it them- 
ſelves. He likewiſe conſidered that it would be 
downright madneſs to delay coming to an action, 
till the German army ſhould be augmented by their 
cavalry, then abſent ; and, beſides, he was perfect- 
ly well acquainted with the levity of the Gapls, a- 
mong whom the ſucceſsful attack made by the Ger- 
mans had given them a conſiderable reputation. A 
very lucky accident fell out to bring about Cazsar's 
purpoſe : For the very next morning the Germans, 
perſiſting in their treachery and diſſimulation, came 
in great numbers to his camp; all their nobility 
making part of the embaſſy. Their pretended de- 
ſign in coming was to vindicate themſelves in regard 
to what had happened the day before; but their 
real motive was to obtain, if poſſible, another inſi- 
dious truce. CæsAR, overjoyed to have them thus 
in his power, cauſed them to be ſecured ; and im- 
mediately drew his forces out of the camp. 'The 
cavalry, whom he ſuppoſed terrified by the late 
diſaſter, were commanded to follow in the rear. 
Having drawn up his army in three lines, and 
made a very expeditious march of eight miles, he 
appeared before the enemies camp. Their conſter- 
nation was not a little increaſed by the unexpected- 
neſs of his appearance, and the abſence of their own 
officers, they had hardly time to take council, or to 


arm: Their camp was preſently forced: The wo- 


men and children betook themſelves to flight on all 
ſides. Cxsar ſent the cavalry in purſuit of them: 
The Germans, hearing a noiſe behind them, and ſec- 
ing their wives and children put to the ſword, threw 
down their arms, and fled out of the camp Being 
arrived at the conflux of the Rhine and Meuſe, and 
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was in queſtion, ſhould yet expoſe his weakneſs to ſo great a de- De Hiſt. 


gree, as, in the Conſulſhip of Cxassvs and Pomrey, to give an ad-; n. 


vice concerning C xsax, which at any time mult appear ſenſeleſs 
and impracticable. 
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finding it impoſſible to continue their flight any 
farther, they threw themſelves into the river: 
where, through fear, wearineſs, or the force of the 
current, they almoſt all periſhed. And thus the 
> Romans, without the loſs of a man, put an end to 
this formidable war. Czsar offered thoſe of the 
Germans whom he had detained in his camp liberty 
to depart : But they, dreading the reſentment of 
the Gauls, whoſe lands they had ravaged, choſe ra- 
ther to continue with him, and they obtained his 
conſent. | | 

C Ax had various reaſons for reſolving to lead 
his army over the Rhine : But what chiefly ſwayed 
him was, that, ſeeing the Germans were fo eaſily in- 
duced to tranſport their forces into Gaul, he thought 
it might be of no ſmall ſervice to let them fee that 
the Romans wanted neither reſolution nor ability to 
tranſport an army into Germany. Add to this, that 
the cavalry of the Uſipetes and Tenchtheri, who, ha- 
ving paſſed the Meuſe (as was above related) ro 
forage and. plunder, and eſcaped thereby the diſaſter 
of the late defeat, had, upon receiving the news of 
it, repaſſed rhe Rhine, and retired into the territo- 

From ries of the $:cambri*; and Casan, having demand- 
whom the ed that theſe troops ſhould be delivered up to him, | 
” ants 4 had received for anſwer, + "That the Rhine was the | 
auge ge © boundary of the Roman empire: That if he | 
ſcended. ; Ts 

„thought it unjuſtifiable in the Germans to pals o- 
« yer into Gaul without his leave, upon what pre- 
ce tence could he clain®any power or authority on 

&« the German fide of that river ? 

But Casar had a third reaſon : For the Ubi, 
who alone, of all the nations beyond the Rhine, had 
ſent . Ambaſſadors to him, entered into alliance 
with him, and given him hoſtages, carneſtly entrea- 
ted him to come to their aſſiſtance, they being very 
hard preſſed by the Suevi. They ſaid, that his 
ſhewing himſelf in Germany would be alone ſuffici- 
ent to ſecure repoſe to them for the future; and 
they offered him boats to tranſport his legions. 

CzsArR thought that it was neither ſafe, nor = 

: the 
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the dignity of the Roman name, to make uſe of boats Cn 
for croſſing the Rhine To build a bridge would be builds a 
difficult, on account of the. breadth, depth, and ra- — 
pidity ot the river: Nevertheleſs he undertook it; Rhine. 
and the work was compleated in ten days, reckon- 
ing from the time they began to bring the timber 
to the bank of the river. CæsAR led over his army; | 
and leaving a ſtrong guard on each fide the ſtream, 4 
marched directly into the territories of the Sicambri; q 
who, ſo ſoon as they heard that the bridge was be- 4 
gun, had, by advice of the Ujiperes and Tenchtheri, 
withdrawn, with their effects, into the neighbour- 94 
ing woods and deſerts. CæsAR made but a ſhort '40 
ſtay in their country, burnt their villages, cut down i 
their corn, and marched into the territories of the 
| Ubii. The Suevi, in purſuance of an order of their 
national council, acted as the Sicambri, only with this 
difference, that all ſuch as were able to bear arms 


; met, by command, at a place of general rendezyous, , 5 

ö in the very heart of their country, there to wait the 

5 arrival of the Romans, and give them battle. Bur 

Cææsak, having accompliſhed all he, intended, in 

5 carrying his arms over the Rhine, which was to ſpread 

n an univerſal terror among the Germans, take venge- 

, ance of the Sicambri, and ſet the Ubii at liberty, af- 

> ter a ſtay of only eighteen days in Germany, 'led back 

; his army into Gaul, and hroke down the bridge. 

5 Though but a ſmall part of the ſummer now re- Czsax 

a mained, C saR reſolved to paſs over into Britain, Nope: 

1 having certain ** that, in all his wars with al 6 truh 
the Gauls, they had conſtantly received aſſiſtance f 


from thence. He foreſaw that the ſeaſon of the year 
would not permit him to finiſſi the enterprize; yet 
he thought it would be of no {mall advantage, 
ſhould he only take a view of the iſland, learn the 
temper and manners of the inhabitants, and acquaint 
himſelf with the coaſt, harbours, and landing-places, 
to all which the Gauls were perfect ſtrangers. The 
merchants who traded thither, and of whom he en- 
quired, could neither tell him what was the extent 
r of the iſland, nor what was the ſtrength of the na- 
e | tions 


\ 
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tions that inhabited ir, nor their skill in war, nor 


What harbours they had, fit to receive large ſhips. 


For which reaſon, before he embarked, he thought 
oper to ſend C. VoLusENvs with a galley, to get 
ome knowledge of theſe things ; commanding him 
to return with all expedition, when he had intorm- 
ed himſelf as fully as opportunity would allow. 
Czar himſelf marched with his whole army into 
the territories of the Morini; becauſe thence was 
the neareſt paſſage into Britain. Here he ordered a 
great many ſhips from the neighbouring ports to 
attend him, and the fleet which he had made uſe of 
the year before in his war with the Veneti. 

can while the Britons, having notice of his de- 
ſign by the merchants that reſorted to their iſland, 


Ambaſſadors from many of their ſtates came to him, 


with an offer of hoſtages, and ſubmiſſion to the au- 


thority of the People of Rome. To theſe Ambal- 


ſadors he gave a favourable audience, and, exhort- 
ing them to. continue in the ſame mind, ſent them 
back into their own country, With them he diſ- 
patched Comius, whom he had conſtituted King of 


the Atrebates, a man, in whoſe —_— wiſdom, and 


fidelity, he greatly confided, and whoſe authority 
in the iſland was very confiderable. To him he 


gave it in charge to viſit as many ſtares at he could, 


and per uade them to enter into an alliance with the 
Romans; letting them know, at the ſame time, that 
Czsar deſigned, as ſoon as poſſible, to come over 
in perſon into their iſlands 

VoLuskNus, having taken a view of the country, 
ſo far as it was poſſible for a man who was reſolved 


not to quit his ſhip, or truſt himſelf in the hands of 


the Barbarians, returned on the fifth day, and ac- 
quamted CASAR with his diſcoveries. 

While Czsar continued in the e of the 
Morini, for the ſake of getting ready his fleet, de- 
puties arrived from almoſt all their cantons, to ex- 
cuſe their late war with the People of Rome, and to 
promiſe an entire ſubmiſſion for the future. This 
fell out very opportunely; becauſe a war with theſe 

people 


CT 
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people would have obliged him to poſtpone his ex- 
pedition into Britain. He therefore ordered them 
to ſend him a great number of hoſtages; and, on 
their compliance, received them into his friendſhip. 
Having got together about eighty tranſports, he 
8 theſe Would be ſufficient for carrying over 
two legions. His galleys he diſtributed to his 
Quæſtor, Lieutenants, and chief officers of the na- 
vy. Eighteen veſſels, which he had appointed to 
tranſport his cavalry, were detained by contrary 
winds at a port about eight miles off. The reſt of 
the army, under the command of T1Tur1us SaBI- 
Nus and L. AUuRUNCULE1vus Cor ra, were ſent a- 
gainſt the Menapii, and thoſe cantons of the Morini, 


which had not ſubmitted. P. Surricrus Ruorus 


had the charge of the harbour where he embarked, 
with a ſtrong garriſon to maintain it. 

Things being in this manner ſettled, and the wind 
_ ſpringing up fair, Casar weighed anchor about 
midnight, ofdering the cavalry to embark at the 
other port, and follow him. About nine in the 
morning he himſelf, with a part of the fleet, reached 
the coaſt of Britain, where he ſaw all the cliffs co- 
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vered with the enemies forces. From thoſe. cliffs it cliffs of 


was caſy for them to pour down their javelins upon 
the Romans. Not thinking this therefore a conve- 
nient landing-place, he caſt anchor at three in the 
afternoon, purpoſing to wait the arrival of the reſt 
of his fleet. Mean while, having called the Licu- 
tenants and military Tribunes together, he informed 
them of what he had learnt from VoLusEnvus; in- 
ſtructed them in the part they were to act; and 
particularly exhorted them to do every thing with 
readineſs and upon à ſignal given, agreeably to the 
rules of military diſcipline : expedition and diſpatch 
e eſpecially requiſite in ſea- affairs, becauſe 
of all the moſt liable to ſudden changes. _— 


diſmiſſed them, and finding both the wind an 
weather favourable, he made the ſignal for weighing 
anchor, and, after failing about eight miles farther, 
he arrived at a ſmooth and open ſhore. 


But 
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But the Barbarians. perceiving his deſign, had 
ſent before them their cavalry, and their chariots, 
ſuch as they commonly made uſe of in battle; and, 
following with the reſt of their forces, endeavoured 
to oppole his landing. And indeed the difficulty 
of effecting it was great on many accounts: For the 
' Roman ſhips drew ſo much water, that they could 
not come very near the ſnore; and it was a painful 
ſervice for the ſoldiers, loaded with a weight of 
armour, and unacquainted wirh the place, to leap 
from the ſhips, and, wading breaſt-high through 
the waves, encounter an enemy; who, ftanding 
upon dry ground, or adyancing only a little wa 
into the water, had the free uſe of their arms; ws, 
knowing perfectly the ground, could alſo bold! 
ſpur on their horſes againſt the invaders. All theſe 
circumſtances ſpread a terror among the Romans, 
wholly ſtrangers to this way of fighting; they 
ſhewed not their wonted alacrity, and chearful rea- 
dineſs to advance againſt the enemy. CæsaR, ob- 
ſerving this, ordered ſome of his galleys, which 
drew. leſs water than his tranſports, to draw nearer 
the ſhore, and endeavour, by ſhowers of darts from 
* Balifie, the engines ® which they carried, to drive the enemy 
to ſome diſtance. This proved of conſiderable ſer- 
; vice to them: For the ſurprize occaſioned by the 
| make of the galleys, the motion of tlie oars, and 
| the playing of the engines, made the Barbarians halt, 
and preſently. after begin to give back. But the 
Roman ſoldiers ſtill demurriag to leap into the ſea, 
chiefly becauſe of the depth of the water in thoſe 
parts, the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion, having 
firſt invoked the Gods for ſucceſs, cried out aloud : 
& Follow me, fellow- ſoldiers, unleſs you will betray + 
e the Roman cagle into the hands of the enemy: 
For my part, I am reſolved to diſcharge my duty 
to Cæsax and the Commonwealth.” Inſtantly he 
jumped into the ſea, advanced with the eagle, and 
was followed by all that were in the ſhip : W hich be- 
ing perceived by thoſe in the other velſels, they alſo 
did the like, and boldly approached the enemy. 
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The Britons defended themſelves with reſolution; 
nor were the Romans able to ger firm footing till 
Cxsar ordered ſome ſmall boats to be manned with 
recruits, and go to the aſſiſtance of the foremoſt 
ranks; by which means they were ſoon enabled to 
put the enemy to the rout. But as the eavalry were 
not yet arrived, CæsAR could not purſue the run- | 
aways, nor advance far into the iſland. | | 14 
The vanquithed, ſoon after their defeat, diſpatch- 
ed Ambaſſadors to CæsA to ſue for peace, bring 
hoſtages and an entire ſubmiſſion to his commands. 
With theſe Ambaſſadors came Comivs, whom 
CæsaR (as above related) had ſent before him into 
Britain. The natives had ſeized him as ſoon as he 
landed, and, though_ charged with a commiſhon 
from Cxzsar, thrown him into irons. Upon the 
late defeat, they thought proper to releaſe him and 
ſend him back; caſting the blame upon the multi- 
tude. CæsAR, after ſome reproaches for having 
begun the war againſt him after they had ſent Am- 
baſladors to kim into Gaul to ſue for peace, at length 
told them he would forgive their fault; and com- 
mar.ied them to ſend a certain number of hoſtages. 
Part were delivered immediately, and the reſt, as liv- 
ing at ſome diſtance, they promiſed to ſend in a few 
days. In the mean time they disbanded their troops; 
and the ſeveral chiefs came to CæsAR's camp, to 
negotiate their own concerns and thoſe of the ſtates 
to which they belonged : A peace being thus con- 
cluded four days after CæsAR's arrival in Britain. 
The eighteen tranſports appointed ro carry the 
cavalry, of whom we have ſpoken above“, put to p. 425. 
ſea with a 1 gale : But, when they had ſo near 
approached the coaſt as to be within view of the 
camp, ſo violent a ſtorm all on a ſudden aroſe, that, 
being unable to hold on their courſe, ſome were 
obliged to return to the port whence they ſet out, 
and others driven to the farther end of the iſland 
weſtward, not without great danger. There they 
caſt anchor: But the waves riſing very high, ſo as 
to fill the ſhips with water, they were again, in the 
night, obliged to ſtand out to ſea, and make for the 
| continent 
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continent of Gaul. - That very night it happened to 
be full moon, when the tides upon the ſea-coaft 
always riſe higheſt, a thing, in thoſe days, wholly 

unknown to the Romans. Thus, at one and the 
ſame time, the galleys, which CæsAR had cauſed 
tdo be drawn up on the ſtrand, and the tranſports that 
were at anchor in the road, were raiſed up, toſſed 
about, and beat to pieces by the tempeſtuous waves. 
Nor was it poſſible to attempt any thing for their 
preſervation. This diſaſter ſpread a general con- 
ſternation through the camp: For there were no 
other ſhips to carry back the troops, nor any mate- 
rials to repair thoſe that had been diſabled by the 
tempeſt. And, as it had been all along Cxsar's 
deſign to winter in Gaul, he was wholly without 
corn to ſubſiſt the troops. Nh 
All this being known to the Britiſb chiefs, who 
after the battle had repaired (as was juſt now ſaid) 
to CæsAR's camp, they vega to hold conferences 
among themſelves. They plainly ſaw that the Ro- 
mans were deſtitute of cavalry, ſhipping, and corn 
| and judged, from the ſmallneſs of their camp, that 
the number of their troops was but inconſiderable; 
| in which notion they were the more confirmed, be- 
| cauſe CæsAR, having brought over the legions with- 
| 


out baggage, had occaſion to incloſe but a ſmall ſpot 
, of ground. They thought .therefore they had now 

; a fair opportunity to rid themſelves of the invaders, 
and effectually put a ſtop to all future attempts up- 
nu Britain, Having therefoxg, entered into a con- 
| federacy, they gradually left the camp, and began 
| to draw the 5 together. But CSA R, though 
he was not yet appriſed of their deſign, yet conjec- 
turing their intention, from the diſaſter which had 
befalſen his fleet, and the delays formed in relation 
to the hoſtages, made preparations aceordingly. He 
ſent reapers every day into the field and ſtored his 
camp with corn. The timber of the ſhips that had 
been moſt damaged he ordered to be made ule of in 
repairing the reſt, ſending to Gaul for what other 
materials he wanted. As the ſoldiers were indefati- 


gable in this ſervice, his fleet was ſoon in a conditi- 
. . On 
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on to fail, being diminiſhed only by twelve ſhips. 
During theſe tranſactions, a cloud of duſt appeared 
ſuddenly on the ſide where the ſeventh legion was 
ſuppoſed to be foraging. As but one field remained 
unreaped, the enemy ſuſpected that the Romans 
would go thither to forage; and had therefore hid 
themſelves, during the night, in the woods, there 
waiting till the reapers had quitted their arms, and 
diſperſed themſelves for the work in hand: Then, 
fallying out on a ſudden, they began to ſurround 
them with horſes and chariots. CæsAR, conjectur- 
ing how matters went, marched away with the co- 
horts that were upon guard, and ordered thoſe that 


were in the camp to follow him as ſoon as poſſible. 


He had gone bur a little way, when he ſaw his men 
with great difficulty ſuſtaining the fight, being dri- 
ven into a ſmall compaſs, and expoſed on all ſides to 
the darts of the aſſailants. Upon his approach the 
enemy made a ſtand, and the Romans recovered from 
their fear. However, CzsaR, not thinking it a 

ee for a general engagement, ſtood a while 
facing the enemy, and then led back his legions to 
the camp. The continual rains that followed for 
ſome days, both kept the Romans within their in- 
trenchments, and withheld the enemy from attack- 
ing them. Mean time the Britons diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers into all parts, to make known to their coun- 
trymen how favourable an opportunity they had of 
enriching themſelves with ſpoil, od of ſecuring 
_ themſelves for ever from all future invaſions, by 
9 the camp of the Romans, whoſe number was 
very ſmall. By this means having drawn together a 
great body of horſe and foor, they boldly eee 
towards the Roman intrenchments. CæsAR drew 
up his legions in order of battle before the camp, 
and gave the Britons ſo warm a reception, that they 
preſently turned their backs and fled. He purſued 
them, with great ſlaughter, till his men were out 
of breath; and then returned to his camp. The 
Pritons, ditheartened by the loſs they had ſuſtained, 
diſpatched Ambaſſadors the ſame day to ſue for 
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10 | War of CmzsaR in Gaul. Book IX. 
1 peace; which CæsAR readily granted, upon their 
promiſing to ſend him over into Gaul double the 
number of hoſtages he had required before. His 
want of horſe, and the fear of expoſing his fleet to 
another ſtorm, if he ſtaid till the equinox, made 
him haſten his departure. The ſame night therefore, 
the wind proving favourable, he weighed anchor, 
and arrived ſafe in Gaul; whence he immediately 
wrote to the Senate, acquainting them with his ex- 
ploitsin Britain; for which a tupplication, or ge- 
neral thankſgiving, was decreed for twenty days. 
The Britons, it would ſeem, were not much awed 
by C=zsar's arms; for of all the ſtares who had 
promiled to ſend him hoſtages, two only performed 
their engagements. He reſolved therefore to make 
a new deſcent the following ſpring with a more 
powerful fleet and army. With this view, before he 
returned to Italy where he uſually paſſed a part of 
the winter, he ordered his Lieutenants to refit the 
old ſhips, and build as many new ones as they could. 
When he had finiſhed what he had to do in Ci/al- 
pine Gaul, he ſet out for Ihricum, upon advice that 
the Piruſte, a people of that country, were making 
devaſtations in the province | that is, in thoſe parts of 
Iihricum which recognized the Roman government }. 
When he arrived there, he ordered the ſeveral ſtates 
to furniſh their contingents, and appointed a place 
of general rendezyous. CASAR was put to no other 
trouble than that of tore Fg the country to com- 
pel the injurious BarbariarfFto give hoſtages, and 
| make Edita dien for the damage they had donc. 
[Year of Rome 699 * .] 
| . The orders which Czsar had left with his Lieu- 
Comm. tenants had been executed with ſuch diligence dur- 
lib. v. ing his abſence, that at his return into Gaul, he 
found ſix hundred tranſport ſhips, and twenty- eight 
galleys, ready to be launched in a few days. He 
ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous at port 17:zs, 
. the iſland being there not above thirty miles hy 
n | from 


* L. Douirivs AnkxoANBUs, and Apr. CLaupiys Purcuek 
Conſuls. 
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from the continent: But becauſe the Treviri ſeemed 
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diſpoſed to rebellion, having neither appeared at the 


general diets of Gaul, nor ſubmitted to the orders of 
the Republic, and were reported to have even ſolli- 
cited aſſiſtance from Germany, he marched into their 
territories with four legions and eight hundred 


| horſe; being deſirous totally to quiet Gaul before he 


engaged in his enterprize =_ Britain. Two of 
the principal men of the Treviri, INDUTIOMARUS 

and CINGETORIX, were at this time competitors for 

the ſupreme authority. The latter, fo ſoon as he | 
heard of the arrival of Cæsan, came to him, and I 
aſſured him, that he and all his party would conti- 

nue firm to their duty. The other ſoon after ſub- 
mitted, finding himſelf deſerted by ſome principal 

men of his own party. CæsAR exacted of him two 
hundred hoſtages, among whom were to be his ſor, 

and all his neareſt relations, ſpecified by name. In- 
DUTIOMARUS complied: Nevertheleſs, CzsAR, aſ- 
ſembling all the principal men of Treves, reconciled - 
them one after another to CinGETORIX, thinking it 


of importance to eſtabliſh rhoroughly the authoriry " 


of a man, of whoſe inviolable attachment he had 
received convincing proofs. . 


This affair being ſettled, Casan haſtened with | 
his legions to port Ttiuse, where he found four thou- 


ſand 
Calais or Boulogne. 


„Cas, was now upon his ſecond expedition into Britain, Midd. p. 
« which raiſed much talk and expectation at Rome, and gave 4 
* Cicero no ſmall concern for the ſatety of his brother, who, as one Ad Att. 
* of Casa,, Lieutenants, was to bear a conſiderable part in it. But 4. 1 5 
the accounts which he received from the place ſoon eaſed him of 
his apprehenſions, by informing him, that there was nothing 


© either to fear or to hope for from the attempt; no danger from the Ad Quint. 


«© people, no ſpoils from the country. In a letter to ATTicus: We 1. 16. 
are in ſuſpence, ſays he, about the Britiſh war : It is certain that Ad Att. 
* the acceſs of the iſland is flrongly fortifitd ; and it is known alſo 4. 16. 
already, that there is not a grain of ſilver in it, nor any thing 
© elſe but ſlaves ; of whom you will ſcarce expect any, 1 dare ſay, 
In another to TRRBATIUS : I hear that 
* there is not any gold or ſilver in the iſland: If fo, you have no- Ep. Fam. 
thing to de but to take one of their chariots, and fly back to 5 7. 7. 
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| preſent; Remans derived from that of their Heathen Anceſlors ? 


mur of C.xs4R in Gaul. Book IX. 


ſand Gallic horſe, and all the prime nobility of the. 


ſeveral ſtates aſſembled. Cxsar's deſign was to leave 
behind him a few. only of theſe nobles, on whoſe 
fidelity he could rely, and to take the reſt into Brj- 
tain as hoſtages, in order to prevent any commoti- 
ons in Gaul during his abſence. 855 
Among thoſe whom he reſolved to carry away 
with him, was DumNoRix the AÆduan, becauſe he 
knew him to be a lover of novelties, ambitious, 
enterprizing, and of great intereſt and authority 
among the Gauls. DumNoRIx at firſt earneſtly re- 
queſted to be left behind; ſometimes pretending that 


he was unuſed to the ſea, and afraid of it; ſome- 
times that religious engagements required him to 


ſtay at home: Bur, finding his reaſons had no weight 
with CzsaR, he began to cabal among the Gallic 


nobles, adviſing them not to leave the continent, 


and telling them that CsAR's intention was un- 
doubtedly to deſtroy them all; but that, not daring 
to do it in their own country, he was carrying them 
into Britain, where he hoped to find a favourable 
opportunity of executing his cruel purpoſe. 


« From their railleries of this kind (ſays Dr. Middleton) one can- 


* not help reflecting on the ſurprizing fate and revolutions of | king- 
% doms ; How Nome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of 


arts, empire, and glory, new lies ſunk in floth, ignorance, and 
poverty: enſlaved to the moſt cruel as well as the moſt contemp- 


. * tible of tyrants, ſuperſtition and religious impoſture : While this 


* remote country, antiently the jeſt and contempt of the polite 
* Romans, is become the happy ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters, 
« flouriſhing in all the arts and refinements of civil life; yet running, 
perhaps, the ſame courſe whicfMome itſelf had. run before it; 
* trom virtuous induſtry to wealth, from wealth to luxury, from 
* Juxury to an impatience of diſcipline and corruption of morals ; 
« till, by a total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown ripe 
for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to ſome hardy oppreſſor, 
and, with the loſs of liberty, loſing every thing elſe that is va- 
* luable, ſinks gradually again into its original barbariſm.“ 

This reflection is undoubtedly very judicious, as far as it regards 
the danger to which our country, with reſpect to its liberties, is 


expoſed by the corruption of its morals : But who would not ima- 


gine that, in the opinion of the Author, Ancient Rome wwas fre 


from ſuperſtition and religious impoſture ? Who would imagine that 
the Author had written a book with this title : The religion of the 


CASAR, 
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CzsaR, though fully informed of-theſe practices, yet, 


in conſideration of the AMdui, a nation for which he had 


a ſingular regard, fatisfied himſelf with endeavouring to 


traverſe the deſigns of the malecontent z being determin- 


ed, nevertheleſs, to continue inflexible, and to prefer 


the intereſt of the Commonwealth to every other conſi- 


deration, While detamed at the port about five and 
twenty days, during which the north-weſt wind, very 
common on that coaſt, hindered him from failing, he 


ſtudied to keep Do” -in his duty by ways of gen- 


tleneſs and perſuaſion, not neglecting, however, to 
watch all his motions.. At length, the wind ſpringing 


up fair, he ordered both horſe and foot to embark. AS 


the execution of this order univerſally engaged the atten- 
tion of the camp, DuMNnoR1x ſeized the opportunity to 
draw off ths ks cavalry; and he began his march 
homeward. Cagsar had early notice of it, . inſtantly 
put a ſtop to the embarkation, and poſtponing every o- 
ther buſineſs, ſent out a ſtrong party of horſe to pur- 
ſue the Aduan, and bring him back. Their orders 
were to kill him in caſe of diſobedience or reſiſtance. They 
overtook him; he refuſed to return, defended himſelf 
{word in hand, and implored the afliſtance of his fol- 
lowers, often crying out to them, that be was free, and 
the ſubjef of a free late. The Romans, purſuant to, the 
orders they had received, ſurrounded and flew him; 
upon which all the Æduan cavalry returned to CasAR. 
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And now Cæs Ak, leaving Lapienvs, with three Ce 


ſecong inv a= 


continent, embarked on board his veſſels the ſame num- 
ber of horſe, together with five legions, and weighing an- 
chor about ſun-ſet, arrived with his whole fleet, the next 
day by noon, on the Britiſb-coaſt, where he landed, 


without oppoſition, in the fame place which he had found 


ſo convenient the year before. The Britons had aſſem- 
bled in vaſt multitudes to oppoſe his landing, as he at- 


- terwards underſtood by the priſoners; but, being terri- 


fied at the ſight of ſo numerous a fleet, which, with the 


_ veſſels that private perſons had provided for their own | 
| . F f | 


Vol., VI. uſe, 


legions and two thouſand horſe to ſecure the port, pro- gon of B, 
vide eorn, and have an eye upon the tranſactions of the . 


N » 
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oe, amounted to eight hundred and upward, had quit- 


ted the ſhore, and retired to the hills. Cæs AR left ten 


cohorts and three hundred horſe to ſecure the fleet; 
and with the reſt marched in queſt of the enemy, whom, 


agreeably to the intelligence he had received, he found poſ- 


* Suppoſegted on the farther fide of a river *, about twelve miles 


to be the 
Stour. 


from the place where he had landed. They made ſome ef- 


forts to hinder his paſſage, put were quickly driven from 
their poſt, and put to flight. However, the day being 


far ſpent, Czsar, who was wholly unacquainted with 


the country, would not purſue them, but choſe to em- 
ploy the reſt of the day in fortifying his camp. 

Early the next morning he ſent out, in purſuit of the 
enemy, his troops, both horſe and foot, divided into 


three bodies: Theſe were but juſt come within ſight of 


the Britih army, when they received orders from 
Casar to proceed no farther, but return to the camp. 


Some horſemen, diſpatched by Q. ATrxius, had 


brought him word that, by a dreadful ſtorm in the 
night before, his fleet was in a manner deſtroyed. This 


made him haſten back to the ſea- ſide. Forty of his ſhips 
he ſaw were entirely loſt, and the reſt ſo damaged as to 


ſeem almoſt irreparable. Neverthele(s he et all the car- 
penters of both the fleet and the army ro work, and 
ſens over to Gaul for others, ordering, at the ſame time, 
;LaBitwnvs to build as many ſhips as he could, by the 
labour. of the legions that were with him. And, to 


prevent the like misfortune ' thereafter, he drew all his 


ſhips on ſhore, and encloſed them within the fortifications 
of his camp. This ſtupendous Work was completed in ten 
days, the ſoldiers labouring the whole time without in- 
termiſſion. The ſhips being thus ſecured, and the camp 


ſttrongly fortified, he left the ſame troops to guard it as 


before, and returned to the place where he had ceaſed 
the purſuit of the enemy. „ 

Upon his arrival he · found their numbers greatly in- 

creaſed. The chief command and adminiſtration of the 


* The peo- war had, by common conſent, been conferred upon 


ple of Mid-C 


dleſex 
Efex. 


ASSIBELANUS, King of the Trinobantes *, whoſe ter- 
ritories (ſays Casar) were divided from the maritime 


ſtates 
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ſtates by the river Thames, at eighty miles diſtance from 


the ſea, This Prince had hitherto, been engaged in 
almoſt continual wars with his neighbours : But the ter- 
ror, cauſed by the arrival of the Romans, making the 
Britons unite among themſelves, they intruſted him with 
the whole conduct of the war. TR 
The Britons. in the beginning, gained ſome ſlight ad- 
vantage over the Romans ſurprized and aſtoniſhed at their 
manner of employing their chariots in battle; but in an 
attempt which they afterwards made to cut off the Ro- 
man foragers, they ſuffered ſo terrible a ſlaughter from 
the Roman cavalry, whom Cæs AR ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the foragers, that the auxiliary troops of Cass1RELA- 
nus abandoned him, returning to their reſpective coun- 
tries: Nor did the Britons any more, with their united 
forces, engage the Romans. an 
Cæs AR marched towards the Thames, in order to pe- 


netrate into the kingdom of Cass1BELanus, The ri- 


ver was fordable but in one place, and not there without 
much difficulty; and the enemy were drawn up in great 
numbers on the other ſide: They had likewiſe fortified 
the bank with ſharp ſtakes, and driven a great number 
of theſe into the bed of the river, ſo as to be covered by 
the water. Of this Cæ s AR had intelligence from pri- 
ſoners and deſerters: Nevertheleſs he undertook to 
force his paſſage ; and he ſucceeded. . The legions advan- 
ced with ſo much expedition and alacrity, though up to 
their necks in water, that the enemy unable to ſuſtain 
the charge, betook themſelves to flight. 


Cass1BELANUS from that time determined to avoid 


a general action: Diſbanding his other forces, he kept 
with him only four thouſand charjots, with which he 
watched opportunities to cut off the Roman ſtragglers; 
or, when he had enticed the Romans, by a proſpect of 
booty, to a diſadvantageous ground, to ſtart from his 
ambuſh, and fall upon them by ſurprize. Theſe fre- 
quent alarms obliged Cz$AaR-to order his cavalry to 
keep always ſo near the foot, as to be ſure of having 
the ſupport of theſe when neceſſity required, 
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uſe, amounted to eight hundred and upward, had quit- 


ted the ſhore, and retired to the hills. Cæs AR left ten 


cohorts and three hundred horſe to ſecure the fleet; 
and with the reſt marched in queſt of the enemy, whom, 
gagreeably to the intelligence he had received, he found poſ- 

* Suppoſegted on the farther fide of a river “, about twelve miles 


to be the 
Stour. 


from the place where he had landed. They made ſome ef- 
Forts to hinder his paſſage, put were quickly driven from 
their poſt, and put to flight, However, the day being 


far ſpent, CAR, who was wholly unacquainted with 


the country, would not purſue them, but choſe to em- 
ploy the reſt of the day in fortifying his camp. 

Early the next morning he ſent out, in purſuit of the 
enemy, his troops, both horſe and foot, divided into 


three bodies: Theſe were but juſt come within ſight of 


the Britih army, when they received orders from 


Cs AR to proceed no farther, but return to the camp. 


Some horſemen, diſpatched by Q. ATrius, had 


brought him word that, by'a dreadful ſtorm in the 
night before, his fleet was ima manner deſtroyed, This 


made him haſten back to the ſea-{ide. Forty of his ſhips 
he ſaw were entirely loſt; and the reſt ſo damaged as to 
- ſeem almoſt irreparable. Nevertheleſs he ſet all the car- 


penters of both the fleet and the army to work, and 


ſeng over to Gaul for others, ordering, at the ſame time, 


;LaBitnvs'to build as many ſhips as he could, by the 
labour. of the legions that were with him. And, to 


prevent the like misfortune ' thereafter, he drew all his 


ſtrongly fortified, he left the ſame troops to guard it as 


ſhips on ſhore, and encloſed them within the fortifications 
of his camp. This ſtupendous Work was completed in ten 
days, the ſoldiers labouring the whole time without in- 
termiſſion. The ſhips being thus ſecured, and the camp 


before, and returned to the place where he had ceaſed 


the purſuit of the enemy. 


dleſex and 
Efſex. 


Upon his arrival he- found their numbers greatly in- 
creaſed. The chief command and adminiſtration of the 


„The pe- War had, by common conſent, been conferred upon 


ple of Mid- CASSIBELA Ns, King of the Trinobantes , whoſe ter- 


ritories (ſays Cæ s AR) were divided from the maritime 
; | | ſtates 
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ſtates by the river Thames, at eighty miles diſtance from 


the ſea. This Prince had hitherto been engaged in 
almoſt continual wars with his neighbours: But the ter- 
ror, cauſed by the arrival of the Romans, making the 
Britons unite among themſelves, they intruſted him with 
the whole conduct of the war. | 


The Britons in the beginning, gained ſome flight ad- 


vantage over the Romans (urprized and aſtoniſhed at their 
manner of employing their chariots in battle; but in an 
attempt which they afterwards made to cut off the Ro- 
man foragers, they ſuffered ſo terrible a ſlaughter from 
the Roman cavalry, whom Cs AR ent to the aſſiſtance 
of the foragers, that the auxiliary troops of Cass1BELA- 
nus abandoned him, returning to their reſpective coun- 
tries: Nor did the Britons any more, with their united 
forces, engage the Romans. <P _ 

Czsar marched towards the Thames, in order to pe- 


tnetrate into the kingdom of Cass1BELANUs, The ri- 


ver was fordable but in one place, and not there without 
much difficulty ; and the enemy were drawn up in great 
numbers on the other fide: They had likewiſe fortified 
the bank with ſharp ſtakes, and driven a great number 
of theſe into the bed of the river, ſo as to be covered by 
the water. Of this Czsar had intelligence from pri- 
ſoners and deſerters: Nevertheleſs he undertook to 
force his paſſage ; and he ſucceeded. The legions advan- 
ced with ſo much expedition and alacrity, though up to 
their necks in water, that the enemy unable to ſuſtain 
the charge, betook themſelves to flight. 


Cass1BELANUS from that time determined to avoid 


a general action: Diſbanding his other forces, he kept 
with him only four thouſand charjots, with which he 
watched opportunities to cut off the Roman ſtragglers; 


or, when he had enticed the Romans, by a proſpect of 


booty, o a diſadvantageous ground, to ſtart from his 
ambuſh, and fall upon them by ſurprize. Theſe fre- 


quent alarms obliged C.=sar-to order his cavalry to 


keep always fo near the foot, as to be ſure of having 
the ſupport of theſe when neceſlity required. 
+ e 
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And now ſeveral of the ſtates round about ſent am- 
baſſadors to make their ſubmiſſion to 'Cagar. 
| theſe the Trinobantes were the firſt. Their King IM A- 
NUENT1Us had been put to death by Cass1BELANUS, 
and ManpDuBRATIUs, the fon of that unfortunate 
Prince, was now in CææsAR's army, to whom he had 
fled, even into Gaul, for ſhelter and protection. The 
Trinobantes deſired Cx s ar to ſend him back to govern 
them, They obtained their requeſt; and, in compli- 
ance with Czsar's demands, ſent him forty hoſtages, 
and ſupplied him with corn. JIE | 

The protection granted to the Trinobantes ſecuring 

them from the inſults of the ſoldiers, ſeveral other pet- 
ſtates ſent. ambaſſadors to Cx s AR, and ſubmitted. 
rom them he had intelligence, that he was not far 
from the capital ? of CASSIBELANUs, which was ſitua- 
ted amidſt woods and marſhes, and whither great num- 
bers of men and cattle were retired. Thither Cz/sar 
marched with his legions: And though the place ap- 
peared to be exceeding ſtrong, both by art and nature, 
he nevertheleſs attacked it in two ſeveral quarters, and, af- 
ter a ſhort reſiſtance, carried it; the Britons retiring to 
another part of the wood. n | 
While theſe things paſſed on the north ſide of the 
Thames, four petty Kings of Kent, by order from Cas- 
SIBELANUS, drew all their forces together, purpoſing 
to fall by ſurprize on the naval camp of the Romans: But 
theſe, ſallying out againſt them as they approached, put 
them to the rout with great laughter, took one of the 
four Kings priſoner, and returned ſafe to the camp. 
CASSIBELANUS, diſcouraged by ſo many lofles, the de- 
vaſtation of his territories, and, above all, the revolt of 
the provinces, ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæs Ax to ſue for 
peace, by the mediation of Cou ius of Arras. 

' Cxsax, deſigning to paſs the winter in Gaul, becauſe 
of the frequent commotions in that country, and reflect- 
ing that but a ſmall part of the ſummer remained, 

p A town among the Britons was nothing more than a thick 


wood, fortined with a ditch and a rampart, to ſerve as a place of 
retreat againſt the incurſions of their enemies. 


; during 


commanders, his Quæſtor M. Crass8vs, L. Muna- 
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during which it would be eaſy for the Britons to pro- 

tract the war, demanded hoſtages, and appointed the 

| yearly tribute which Britain ſhould pay to the Romans. 


At the fame time he took MANDRUSAT Ius and the 
Trinobaxies under his protection, ſtrictly charging Cas- 
SIBELANUS to give them no moleſtation. Having re- 

ceived the hoſtages, he led his forces back to the ſea 

fide, where he found his fleet repaired. The time of 

the equinox drew near: He' ſeized therefore the op- 
portunity of a favourable gentle breeze, weighed an- 

chor about ten at night, and brought his whole fleet 

ſafe to the continent, He was the firſt of the Romans, 

fays Tacitus, who tranſported an army into Britain: 

He terrified the natives, .and became maſter of the 

coaſt ; yet it would ſeem, that he only gave his country- 

men a view of Britain, not the poſſethon of it. Tac. A.- 
n | | 

5 Having Taid up his fleet, and held a general aſſembly 

of the Gauls at Samarobriva , his next affair was to put - 4a. 
his legions into winter-quarters; and as the crop this year 

had been very thin, by reaſon of the great droughts, he 

was obliged to quarter his men in different provinces. 

One legion he quartered on the Morini t, under the com-. People of 
mand of C. FxBivs: Another among the Ver vii t, Artus. 
under Q. Cicero : A third with the Ædui à under L. | Berna 

Ros ctus: And a fourth in the country of. the Nhemi, ; 

on the borders of che Treuiri, under LABIENuS. Three 

were ſent into Belgium, over whom he appointed three g pre- 


ot Picar+ 


7 a part ot 
elgic 


F 
Tivs PLancus, and C. TRRBONIus. The eighth 3 : 
aut, 


and laſt, which CæsAR had newly raiſed on the other 
ſide of the H, were ſent, together with five cohorts, 
among the Eburones $, between the Rhine and the Meuſe, I People of 
where AMBIORIX and CAaTiVULCus reigned, At the “ 
head of this laſt body were two of CzsaR's Lieutenants, 
Q Tirurius SABINVS and L. AurunCULEws 
Cor rA. By this diſtribution of his legions, Cs AR 
thought he had found a remedy againſt the fearcity of 
ln the text of Cs we read Efſui {an unknown people] but 
Vossivs thinks wo ſhould read Adi, the Autumn. 
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corn; and yet they lay all within the compaſs of one 
hundred miles, except the legion under L. Ros ctus, 
for which he was in no pain, as being quartered in 


a very quiet and friendly country. He reſolved however 


not to leave Gaul till he had received aſſurances that 
their quarters were eſtabliſned, fortified, and ſecured. 


2 People of Among the Carnutes lived TAsGETIus, a man of 
—— diſtinguiſhed birth, and whoſe anceſtors had been poſ- 


ſeſſed of the ſovereignty of that ſtate. Cs AR had re- 
ſtored him to the dignity of his forefathers, in conſide- 
ration of the many ſervices he had done him in all his 


Wars. It was now the third year of his reign, when he 


was openly aſſaſſinated. The affair was laid before C- 
s AR, Who, fearing leſt the great number concerned in 
the plot might draw the ſtate into a revolt; ordered L. 
PLANCUs, with a legion from Belgium, to march ſpee- 
dily into the, country of the Carnutes, fix his winter- quar- 
ters in that province, ſeize all who had been concerned 
in the murder, and fend them to hin. 

Scarce fifteen days had elapfed ſince the arrival of the 
legions in their appointed quarters, when a general con- 
ſpiracy of the Gauls broke out, diſcovering itſelf firſt in 


ſzhe revolt of the Zhurones.' Their two chiefs or Kings, 


AmB1orIX and Ca rivurcus, had been to meet, in a 
friendly manner, on their frontiers, Sa BIN us and Cor- 


Tra; and had ſupplied them with corn: But now, in- 


ſtigated by IN DU TrIoMARUS of Treves, they excited 
their people to take up arms; and, having fallen by 


ſurprize on ſome Roman ſoldiers who were cutting wood, 


and put them to the ſword, ename with a great body of 
troops to attack the camp where the legion was intrench- 


ed. Repulſed with loſs, they had recourſe to cunning 


and perfidy, demanding a conference, and pretending 
that they had ſomething to ſay which concerned the. 
common intereſt, and might put an end to the preſent 
differences | THT} . bs 0 
Accordingly Ax pIxius, a Roman Knight, a friend of 
SABINUS; and JuNnivs of Spain, who had frequently 

re been ſent to Auziorix ; were deputed to treat. 
AMz1ozIx addreſſed them in words to this 7 


* 
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J have in no ſort forgot the many obligations I am 
* under to CæsAR, who freed me from the tribute I 


* was wont to pay to the Aduatici, and reſtored to me 


© my ſon and nephew, whom that people, after receiv- 


ing them as hoſtages, had treated as ſlaves. The: 
* hoſtilities I have juſt now committed were not the 
& effect of my own private animoſity againft the Ro- 
* mans, but were the act of the whole ſtate; where 
„the government is of ſuch a nature, that the 
e people” have as much power over me as I have 
over the people. Even the ſtate itſelf in a man- 
ner has been forced into this war: I can appeal ta 
my own weakneſs for the truth of what 1 ſay, being 


not ſo very unſkilled in affairs, as ta imagine that 


+ the Eburones are a match for the Romans. It is 
* a ſcheme concerted by all the ſtates of Gau, to 
* aſſault in one day, this very day, all the quarters of 
the Roman army, ſo that no one may be able to ſuc- 
* cqur another, It was not eaſy for us to reſiſt the im- 


ͤäportunity of thoſe of our own nation, eſpecially when 


6 the propoſal was to act in concert, for the recovery of 
liberty. But having performed what the common 


« voice of my country demanded, I think I may now . 
liſten to that of gratitude : I find myſelf compelled 


« by my attachment to Cæs Ax, and by my friendſhip 
„for Sa IN us, to give you notice of the extreme dan- 
« ger to which your legion is expoſed. A great bady 
“of Germans has actually paſſed the Rhine, and will be 
here in two days at fartheſt: Sa IAS and CorTA 
therefore are to conſider, whether it will be adviſable 
* to retire with their troops, and, before the neighbou- 


“ring ſtates can be apprized of their deſign, go and 


% join LABIITNUSs or CretRo, who are neither of them 
“ diſtant above fifty miles. As for myſelf, I promiſe, 


« by all that is ſacred, to ſecure your retreat through 
© my territories ; and | undertake this the more readily, - 
“as [ ſhall thereby not only diſcharge my duty to my 
4 country, in delivering it from the inconvenience ot - 
« wintering the Romans, but at the fame time I ſhall - 
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- % manifeſt my gratitude to Csar,” Having made 
this (ſpeech, he withdrew. +» | 
- Agpinivs and Junius reported what they had 
heard to the Lieutenants, who! thought the information 
not to be neglected, though it came from an enemy : 
For it appeared to them altogether incredible, that the 
Eburones; a weak and jnconſiderable people, ſhould un- 
ſupported, preſume to riſe up in atms againſt the Ro- 
mans: They laid the matter therefore before a council 
of war. Cor rA with a great number of the milita 
Tribunes, and Centurions of the firſt rank, were gain 
undertaking any thing haſtily, or quitting their winter- 
quarters, before they had received orders from Cxsar 
ſo to do. They alledged that their camp was well forti- 
fied, and might be defended againſt all the forces of the 
Germans: That it was well ſtored with proviſions, ſo as 
to be in no danger of diſtreſs on that account. And 
laſtly, that nothing could be more diſhonourable or in- 
judicious, than, in affairs of the greateſt moment, to 
take meaſures upon the information of an enemy. 
Sazixus, on the other hand, exclaimed, that it 
would be too late to think of retiring, when the enemy 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the Germans, ſhould 
come againſt them; or when the Nomans in the neareſt 
quarters to them ſhould have received fome conſiderable 
blow: That CSsAR was unqueſtionably gone into Italy; 
and that the enemy knew it, which gave the Carnuzes 
the boldneſs to think of aſſaſſinating TAs E TIus and the 
Eburones of aſſaulting the Roman Camp. Who could 
imagine AMBIORIX, with a certainty of be- 
s ing ſupported, would have embarked in ſo dange- 
* rous an enterprize ?” He added, My advice is in all 
© reſpects ſafe; becauſe, if no ſuch confederacy has 
* been formed, we have nothing to apprehend in mar- 
ching to the neareſt legion; if, on the contrary, all 
* Gquland Germany are united, expedition alone can fave 
+ us from deſtruction: Whereas, by following the 
tt advice of Cor rA, though we may defend ourſelves 
* for a while, we are ſure in the end of periſhing by 
* fgmine,” The diſpute grew warm, and * 
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oppoſing the march of the troops. At laſt Sa Bx us rai 


ing his voice, that he might be heard by the ſoldierg 


without: „Be it fo then (ſays he) ſince yqu ſeem fo 


„ reſolved ; I am not the man who is afraid of death. 


“ But if any misfortune happen, thoſe who hear me 
„ will know whom to blame. In two days, did not 


you oppoſe it, we might eaſily reach the quarters next 


e us; and there, in conjunction with our fellow: ſoldi- 
$* ers, confront the common danger? Whereas, by 
* keeping the troops ſeparate, and at a diſtance, you 
reduce them to the neceſſity of periſhing by ſword or 
+ famine.“ os 3 

The officers, ſurrounding their generals, conjured them 


not to put all to hazzard by their diſſention —— That, 


whatever reſolution was taken, whether to go or ſtay, the 
danger was by no means great, provided they acted in 
concert; but their .diſagreement threatened the troops 


with inevitable deſtruction. The debate continued till 
midnight: When at length Corr a, vanquiſhed by im- 


rtunity, yielded to Sa IXUS. Orders were 
For marching by break of day. The remainder of the 
night was none of it paſſed in ſleep, each man bein 
taken up in chuſing what things to carry with him; 
that their want of reſt rendered them incapable of a vi- 
gorous defence, in caſe. of being attacked upon their 
march. . At day-break they left their camp, not like men 
acting by the advice of an enemy, but as if Au ORIx 
had been their particular friend; marching in a very ex- 
tended column, and followed by a great train of baggage. 

The enemy, judging, from the hurry and buſtle in 
tke camp, that the Romans intended to leave it, placed 


themſelves in ambuſh in a wood, and there waited for 


them at about two miles diſtance; and, when the great- 
er part of the army had entered a. large valley, ſud- 
denly appeared, and attacked them both in front and rear. 

Then Sa Ixus, like one conſcious of having neg- 


| leted all the neceſſary precautions, and unable to hide 
his concern, ran up and down among the troops, begin- 


ning to diſpoſe them in order of battle; but with an = 
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nued long: Cor rA and the principal officers ſtrongly | 
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pd. timid and diſconcerted, that it appeared he had no 
hopes of ſucceſs, as happens for the moſt part to thoſe 
who leave all to the laſt moment of execution. But 
Corr, who had foreſeen that this might happen, and 
had therefore oppoſed the departure of the troops, omit- 
ted nothing in his power for the common ſafety, callin 
to and encouraging the men like an able General, and at 
the ſame time fighting with the brayery of a common 
ſoldier: And, becauſe the great length of the column 
rendered it difficult for the Lieutenants to remedy all 
diſorders, and repair expeditiouſly enough to the places 
where their preſence was neceſſary, ordecs were given to 
quit the defence of the baggage, and form into an orb. 
This diſpoſition, though not 1mproper in theſe circum- 
| ſtances, was nevertheleſs attended with very unhap- 
| py conſequenges; for, being conſidered as the effect of 
| terror and deſpair, it diſcouraged the Romans, and aug. 
mented the confidence of the-enemy. Beſides, as una- 
% voidably happens on ſuch occaſions, many of the ſoldiers 
quitting their enſigns, hurtied away to fetch from the 
| baggage the things they moſt valued, and filled all parts 


*.1\ 


with uproar and lamentation, 
The Gauls conducted themſelves with great prudence : 
Their officers proclaimed through the ranks :, Let no 
* man ſtir from his poſt; the baggage of the Romans, 
and every thing they have ſhall be yours; but let 
« your firſt care be to ſecure the victory.“ The Romans, 
not being fewer in number or leſs brave than the enemy, 
cheriſhed a hope, though they had neither a General 
nor fortune on their ſide, that yet H their bravery, they, 
ſhould be able to furmount all difficulties, and. whene- 
ver any of the cohorts ſallied out, fo as to come to cloſe 
fighting with the enemy, a conſiderable flaughter of the 
N Gauls enſued. This being obſerved by AMz10R1x, he 
j ordered his men to caſt their darts at a diſtance, avoid a 
= cloſe fighr, retire before the Romans when they advan- 
| ced, and purſue them when returning to their ſtandards. 
Theſe orders were exactly followed, much to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy. The Romans however ſtill main- 
tained their ground, and, though the fight had * 
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ed from ſun · riſe till two in the afternoon, they had done 
nothing, in all that time, unworthy of the Roman name. 
At length BaLvenTius, who the year before had been 
made firſt Centurion of a legion, 4 man of diſtinguiſhed 
courage, and great authority among the troops, had 
both his thighs pierced through with a dart. Luca- 
N1Us, an officer of the ſame rank, endeavouring to re- 
ſcue his ſon; whom he faw ſurrounded by the enemy, 


was killed after a brave reſiſtance : ''And CorTTa, the 


Lieutenant, encouraging the ſeveral cohorts and com- 
panies, received a blow on the mouth from a fling. ' 

; "Theſe diſaſters totally diſpirited Sa zi x us; who, per- 
ceiving Au B IORIx at a diſtance animating his troops, 
ſent his interpreter, Cx. Pour v, to beg quarter for his 


ſoldiers and for himſelf. Au BloRIx anſwered : © That, 


« if Sa ixus deſired a conference, he was ready to 
„ grant it, and to pledge his faith, that no hurt ſnould 
„ befall his perſon; and that, as to the Roman ſoldiers, 


he hoped to prevail with the multitude to ſpare them 


& too.” This anſwet Sa BIN us communicated to Cor - 
TA, propoſing to him that they ſhould go and confer 
with Au; ioRIx, from whom he hoped to obtain quartet 
both for themſelves and their men. Cory A abſolutely 
refuſed to go to an armed enemy, and perſiſted in that 
reſolution. Sa Bix us, attended by ſugh of the officers as 


were then about him, ſet forward; and when he drew 


near to Au ioRIx, being commanded to lay down his 
arms, obeyed; ordering thoſe that were with him to do 


the ſame: After which, being gradually ſurrounded, 
while AMBIoR1 x purpoſely ſpun out a long diſcourſe, 


he was perfidiouſly murdered. Then the Gauls, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, raiſing a ſhout and crying out 
victory, charged 'the' Roman troops /with great fury, 
and put them into diſorder. © Corr a, fighting manful- 
ly,- was lain, with the greateſt part of the ſoldiers. 
The reſt retreated to the camp they had quitted in the 
morning; of ' theſe, PeTROs1 DI us, the ſtandard-bearer, 
finding himſelf fore preſſed by the enemy, threw the 


eagle within the intrenchments, and was killed fighting 
bravely before them, Thoſe that remained, with much- 


difficulty, 
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difficulty; ſuſtained the attack till night; but, having 


no hope. of preſervation,” killed one another to the la 


man. A few, who had eſcaped out of the battle in 


the field, got by different ways to LABIEMus's camp 


and brought him the news of this ſad event. 


Aus ion Tx, elated with his victory, marched im- 


mediately, at the head of his cavalry, into the country 
of the Aduatici, which bordered upon his territories. 


Having informed them of his ſucceſs, and rouzed 
them to arms, he the next day arrived among the 
Nervis, and urged them not to loſe the favourable op- 


portunity of freeing themſelves for ever from the yoke 


of ſlavery, and revenging the injuries they had regeived 


from the Romans. He added: * Two of their Lieu- 
© tenants have been ſlain, a great part of their ar- 


* my cut in pieces: it will be an eaſy matter, by a 
& fudden attack, to.deftroy the legion quartered in your 
“ country, under the command of Cicero; and I my- 
u in the enterprize. By this 
fi he drew in the Nervi. They diſpatched meſ- 

ngers forthwith to the cantons dependent on their 


| ſtate, and having aſſembled what forces they could, camo 
unexpectedly upon C1cxro's quarters, Who had heard 
nothing yet of the fate of Sa BIN UVS. Here it unavoid- 


ably fell out, that, by the ſudden arrival of the cavalry, 


the Roman ſoldiers who had been ſent out to cut wood 


for firing, and for the fortification of the camp, were in- 
tercepted and put to the ſword; after which the Eburo- 


nes, Aduaiici, and Nervii, with their alles and tributa- 
_ ries, amounting to a formidable ary, came and attack- 


ed the camp. The Romans inſtantly flew to arms, 


mounted the rampart, and ſuſtained that day's aſſault, 


though with difficulty; for the enemy placed all their 
hopes in diſpatch, and firmly believed, that, if they 
came off conquerors upon this occaſion, they could not 
fail of victory every where elſe. 
Crcero's firſt care was to write to CæsAR, pro- 
miſing the meſſengers great rewards if they carried the 
letters ſafe: But, as all the ways were beſet with the e- 
nemies troops, moſt of his couriers were —_— 
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Of the materials which had been brought for 282 
the camp, 120 towers were built with incredible diſ- 


patch dyring the night, and the works about the ram- 


part completed. Next day the 2 much ſtronger 
than before, attacked the camp and filled up the ditch, 
but were again repulſed by the Romans. This continu- 
ed for ſeveraldays together. The night was wholly em- 
ployed in repairing the breaches made by day; inſo- 
much that neither the ſick nor the wounded were exempt- 
ed from labour. Ci RO himſelf, though much out 
of order, would take no repoſe even during the night, 
unleſs when the ſoldiers conſtrained him to it. t 
In the mean time ſome officers of the Nerv, who 
were well acquainted with C1crRo, defired a confe- 
rence with him: To this he having given conſent, 
they addreſſed him in the ſame ſtrain that AMBiorix 
had uſed to Sa INS: They (aid that all Gaul was in 
arms: That the Germans had paſſed the Rhine That 
CsAR and the reſt of the Romans were beſieged in their 
winter-quarters, They told him likewiſe of the fate of 
SaBINvus, and, to gain credit, produced Aus fokix, 
adding: It is in vain for you to expect relief from 


e thoſe who are in the utmoſt diftreſs : We mean not, 
„ however, any injury to you or to the Romans; but 


* only to prevent their wintering in this country, and 
«bringing that practice into a cuſtom : You are at li- 


< berty therefore to leave your quarters, and may retire 
< in ſafety and without moleſtation, whitherſover you 


« pleaſe.” To this Cicero made a ſhort anſwer : 


„It is not uſual with the people of Rome to accept 


conditions from an armed enemy: But, if you 


« will lay down your arms, I promiſe to be your me- 


& diator; and will permit you to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
„ CæsAR, from whoſe juſtice you may reaſonably ex- 
« pec redreſs.” ; 

The Nervi, not ſucceeding by this ſtratagem, ſur- 
rounded the camp with a line, the rampart of which 
was eleven feet high, and the ditch fifteen deep. They 


had learnt ſomething of this in their former wars with 


CaASAR 
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| Mare Cxs4R in Gaul. Book IX. 
CasaR, and they. got further inſtructions from their 
priſoners : But, being unprovided of the tools neceſſary 


in this kind of ſervice, they were obliged to cut the 


turf with their ſwords, dig up the earth with their 
hands, and carry it in their cloaks. And hence it will be 
ealy to form ſome judgment of their number: For in 
leſs than” three hours they completed a line of fifteen 
miles in circuit. The following days were employed in 
raiſing towers proportioned to the height of the Roman 
rampart; and in preparing ſcythes, and wooden galleries 
in which they were again aſſiſted by the priſoners. | 
On the ſeventh day of the attack, a very high wind ari- 
ſing, they began to throw red hot balls of clay, and burn- 
ing javelins, upon the barracks of the Romans, which, at- 
ter the manner of the Gaul, were thatched with ſtraw. _ 
Theſe ſoon took fire; and the flames were in a moment 


ſpread by the wind into all parts of the camp. The e- 


nemy. falling on with a mighty ſhout, as if already ſe- 
cure of victory, advanced their towers and galleries, and 
prepared to ſcale the rampart. But ſuch was the con- 
ſtancy of the- Roman, ſoldiers, that though the flames 
ſurrounded them on every fide, and they were oppreſſ- 
ed with ſhowers of darts, and ſaw their huts, their bag- 
gage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze, yet not only 
did they continue firm in their poſts, but ſcarce a man 
offered ſo much as to look behind him; ſo intent were 
they on fighting and repelling the enemy. This was by 
much the hardeſt day for the Roman troops, but had 
nevertheleſs this fortunate iſſue, that the greateſt num- 
ber of the enemy were on that day wounded or ſlain: 
For, as they had crouded cloſe up to the ramparts, | 


| thoſe behind prevented the front ranks from retiring. 


The flames abating by degrees, and the enemy haviog 
brought forward one of their towers even to the foot of 
the rampart, the Centurions r of the third cohort 

4 drew 


In this legion were two Centurions of diſtinguiſhed valour, I 
PuLr1o and L. VareNnus, who ſtood fair for being raiſed to oe 
5 8 hs 5 5 9 
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drew off their men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, and 
challenging hem to enter: But as not a man of them 
would run the hazard, the Romans attacked them on all 
ſides with ſtones, drove them from the tower, and ſet 
it on fire. . 27 
As the defence every day became more difficult, 
_ chiefly by the great multitude of killed and wounded, 
which conſiderably leſſened ,the number of defendants, 


Ci ck Ro ſent letter after letter to inform CzsaR of his 


danger. Many of theſe couriers, falling into the enemies 
hands, were tortured to death within view of the Rowan 
ſoldiers. There was at this time in the Roman camp a 
Nervian of diſtinction, by name VęRTIco, who in the 
beginning of the lege had fled to Cicgro, and given 
ample proofs of his fidelity. This man engaged one of 
his ſlaves, by the hope of liberty and a promiſe of great 


firſt rank of their order. Theſe were perpetually diſputing with 
one another the pre-eminence in courage, and at every year's pro- 
motion contended with great eagerneſs for precedence, In the heat 
of the attack before the rampart, PuLrio ſaid to Varenus: 
„What hinders you now, or what more P opportunity would 
«« you deſite of 3 your bravery? This, this is the day for 
determining the controverſy between us.”———Inſtantly he fal- 
lied out of the camp, and ruſhed amidft the thickeſt of the Gauls. 
Nor did Vazenvs decline the challenge; but, thinking his honour 
at ſtake, followed at ſome diſtance. | an darted his javelio at 
a Gaul in the enemy's van, and transfixed him: He fell dead; the 
multitude covered him with their ſhields, and all poured: their darts 
upon Pur io, giving him no time to retire. A javelin pierced his 
ſhield, and ſtuck fait in his belt. This accident gave the enemy 
time to ſurround him, .before he could make uſe of his right hand 
to draw his ſword. Varenvs flew to his afliſtance, and endea- 
voured to reſcue him. Immediately the whole multitude, quitting 
PuLy1o, as fancying the dart had diſpatched him, turned upon Va- 
RENUS. He met them with his ſword drawn, charged them hand 
to hand; and having laid one dead at his feet, drove back the ret : 
But purſuing them with too. much eagerneſs, ſtept into a hole, and 
fell down. PoLr1o haſtened to his relief; and both together, af- 
ter having ſlain a multitude of the Gauls, and acquired infinite ap- 
plauſe, retired unhurt within the intrenchments. Thus fortune 
gave ſuch a turn to the diſpute, that each owed his life to his rival; 
nor was it poſſible to determine which of them had the better title 
to the prize of valour. 1 * 
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448. ir of Cx8arn in Gaul, Book IX. 
, #ewards, to carry a letter to Casar. The ſlave paſſed 
through the camp of the Gauls unſuſpected, as being 
himſelf of their nation, and arrived ſafe at CæsAR'8 
| quarters. | 1 . 
Casar, receiving the letter about five in the after- 
noon, immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to Max us 
Cn assus, who was quartered among the Bellovact 
twenty-five miles off, ordering him to draw out his legi- - 
on at midnight, and march with all poſſible expedition 
to join him. CRassvs came away with the courier. 
Casar ſent likewiſe to C. FaßgIus, who wintered 
with the Morini, to lead his legion into the country of 
the Atrebates, which was in the way to Cicero: And 
| he wrote to LABIENVUS to meet him upon the frontiers 
1 of the Nerui, if it could be done with ſafety. He him- 
| ſelf, in the mean time, aſſembled about four hundred 
| horſe from the neareſt garriſons, reſolving not to wait 
for thoſe. parts of his army which lay at too great a 
diſtance. 9 of Oe | 
At nine in the morning he had notice from his (couts 
of the arrival of CxASs sus. That day he matched 
twenty miles, leaving Cx assvs with a legion at Sama- 
.  Fobriva*, where he had depolited the baggage, hoſtages, 
public papers, and all the proviſions Which had been 
up for the winter. Faz1vs, in conſequence of his 
inſtructions, having made all the haſte he could, met 
him with his legion. LABIENVUSs, who had been infor- 
med of the death of SabINUS, and the deſtruction 
of the troops under his command. and who ſaw all the 
forces of Treves advancing againſt him, fearing leſt, if he 
ſhould quit his quarters, the enemy might conſtrue it 
into a flight, and that it would be impoſſible for him to 
ſuftain their attack, eſpecially as they were fluſhed with 
their late ſucceſs againſt Sa INS, wrote to CæsAR, 
informing him of that diſaſter, and of the danger that 
would attend the quitting his camp; and that all the 
forces of the Treuiri, both horſe and foot, were en- 
camped within three miles of him. | 


C SAR 
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_ Cx84R, approved his reaſons, though he thereby 
found himſelf reduced from three to two legions: And 
well knowing that all depended upon expedition, he 
made forced marches; reached the territories of the 
Meruii, and there learnt from ſome priſoners the ſtate 
of the ſiege; and the danger the legion was in. Im- 
mediately he engaged a Gallic horleman, by the pro- 
mile of great rewards, to carry a letter to .Cicto : It 
was written in Greek characters, that if it fell into the 
enemies hands, it might not be intelligible to them: 
The meſſenger had orders, in caſe he found it impracti- 
cable for him to get into the Roman camp, to tie thelet- 
ter to a Javelin, and throw it in. In this letter Ca3as; 
ſent word to CI RO, that he was already on the march 
be relieve him, and would be up very ſoon; exhorting 
im to defend himſelf in the mean time with his wonted 
bravery, The Gaul, fearing to be diſcovered and in- 
tercepted, threw the letter into the camp as he had 
been ordered: But the javelin accidentally ſticking in 
a tower, remained there two days unperceived : On the 
third a ſoldier ſaw it, took it down, and brought it 
to Cicero; who immediately. read it in full aſſembly, 
and thereby diffuſed univerſal joy through the camp. 
Preſently after, they perceived the ſmoke of the villages 
fired by CæsAR in his march, which put the arrival of 
ſuccour beyond all doubt, 55 | | 
The Gauls, having notice of it alſo by their ſcouts, 
thought proper to quit the ſiege and march away too meet 
CsAR. Their army confitted of about 60000 men. 
CicERo, now at liberty, applied himſelf again to VER- 
rico for the ſlave above ſpoken of, whom, having ad- 
moniſhed him to uſe the utmoſt diligence and cir- 
cumſpection, he diſpatched with a letter to C=sax, 
informing him, that the enemy had faiſed the ſiege; 
and were advancing againſt him with all their forces. Cz- 
8AR received the letter about midnight, cominunicated 
the contents to his army, and exhorted them to meet 
the enemy with courage. Next day he decamped 
early, and, after a march of four miles, diſcovered the 
Gauls on the other fide of a large valley, with a rivulet 
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in front. As the ſiege of Cicero's camp was now raiſed, 
. C=sar had no longer any reaſon to be in a hurry : He 


encamped therefore in the moſt convenient ſpot he could 
find, and completed his intrenchments. His army, 
conſiſting of no more than ſeven thouſand men, w th- 
out baggage, required but a very ſmall camp; nc ver- 
theleſs, to inſpire the enemy with the greater contempt of 
him, he contracted it as much as poſſible ; and in the 
mean time, ſending our ſcouts on all ſides, he endea- 


voured to find where he might croſs the valley with 


IO 5 

Ihe reſt of the day paſſed in ſlight ſkirmiſhes near the 

brook ; but the main body of the army on both ſides 

kept within their lines: The Gauls, in expectation of 

more forces, which were not yet come up: Cxsaxr, that, 
pretending fear, he might draw the enemy to his” 

ſide of the valley. Early the next morning, the ene- 


mies .cavalry, approaching the camp of the Romans, 


charged their cavalry ; which, by C=sa's orders, pur- 
poſely gave ground, and retired behind the works. At 
the ſame time he ordered the ramparts to be raiſed higher 
and the gates to be barricaded; and that the ſoldiers, in 
the execution of theſe orders, ſhould run up and down 
tumultuouſly, and affect an appearance of timidity and 
concern. The enemy, invited by all theſe appearances, 
croſſed the valley, and drew up in a very diiadvantage- 
ous place. The Romans in the mean while retiring 
from the rampart, the Nervi approached ſtill nearer, 
caſt their darts on all ſides within the trenches, and ſent 
heralds round the camp to proclaim, that, if any -of 
the Gauls or Remans had a mind to come over to them, 
they ſhould be at liberty fo to do till nine o'clock, after 
which no quarter would be granted. Nay, fo far did 
they carry their contempt, that, thinking they could not 


break in by the gates (which, to deceive them, were 


ſtopped up with a ſingle row of turf) ſome began to 
ſcale the rampart, and others to fill up the ditch. But 
then CsAR, ſally ing forth by all the gates at once, and 
charging them briſkly with his cavalry, put them to 
ſoprecipitate a flight, that not a man cffered to _ 

tne 


Chap. IX; I ar , Ca3AR int Gaul. [V. of R. 699.] 
the leaſt reſiſtance. Great numbers were ſlain, and the 


reſt obliged to throw down their arms. The ſame day. 


he joined Cicero with all his forces, when beholding 
the towers, galleries, and other works of the Gauls, he 
could not help being ſtruck with admiration. He then 
reviewed CICERO's legion, and found that not a'tentl 
man had eſcaped unwounded ; which gave him a juſt 
idea of the greatneſs of the danger to which they had 
been expoſed, and of the vigorous defence they had 


made. He beſtowed great commendation on the legion 


and its commander; and addreſſed himſelf to the Centu- 


rions and military Tribunes by name, of whoſe valour 


Ciego n ade honourable mention. | 

In the ni an time, the report of Casar's victory 
flew with incredible ſpeed through the country of the 
Rhemi to L.aBtENvus. For though he lay at the diſtance 
of fifty miles from Ctctro's camp, where CæSsAR did 
not arrive till paſt three in the afternoon, yet before 
midnight a ſhout was raiſed by the Rhemj at the gates 
of LantEnvs's camp, by which they notified CæSAR's 
victory, and their congratulations on that ſucceſs. This 
news being carried to the Treviri, Ix pu rio aRUs, who 
had determined to attack the camp of Las1envs the 
next day, made off in the night, and retired with all 
his forces into his own country. CæsAR ſent back Fa- 
BIUS with his legion to his former quarters, reſolving to 


451 


take up his own for the winter near Samarobrive with Amiens. 


three legions, and to continue in perſon with them, 
Gaul being then univerſally in motion. For the defeat 
andi death of Sa n1xvs ſpreading every where, the ſtates 
of Gaul were almoſt every one of them meditating a re- 


&'volt ; with which view they ſent meſſengers and depu- 


ties into all parts, to concert meaſures, and agtee up- 
on thg propereſt place where to begin the war: 

But Cæs Ax, having ſummoned the prineipal noble- 
men of every ſtate to attend him, and having made 


them ſenſible that he was no ſtranger to their deſigns, - 
_ prevailed, partly by menaces, and partly by exhortati- _ 
ons, to keep the greateſt part of Gaul in its duty. The 


Senones however, a potent ſtate, and of great authority 
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Witef Cx SAR ih Gaul. Pock IX. 
among the Gauls, formed the deſign of afſaffinating Ca- 
VARINUs, whom Cs AR had given them for a Ring: 
whole brother Moxir AGs had held the ſovereignty at 
the time of CæsAx's arrival in Gaul, and whoſe anceſ- 
tors had long been in poſſeſſion of that dignity. Cav ar- 
tx us, having intelligence of the plot; thought proper to 
fly; whereupon purſuing him to the very frontiers, they 
drove him from his kingdom, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Cæsàk to juſtify their conduct: But npori his ordering 
their whole Senate to repair to him, they refuſed to 
comply. And of ſuch influence was this example n- 
mong the Barbarians, that ſome at laſt became hardy 


enough to declare open war; and fo great a change did 


it produce in the inclinations of all; that, except the A#- 


du; and Rbemi, who had been always particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed and favoured by Cxs Ax (the firft, on account 
ot their ancient and inviolable fidelity to the people of 


Nome; the laſt, for their late ſervices in the Gallic war) 


ſcarce was there a ſingle ſtate in all Gaul that did not 
give cauſe of ſuſpicion. Nor is it, in truth; to be much 
wondered at; that a people of high ſpirit, and famed a- 


bove all other nations for their military virtues, could 


not with patience ſee themſelves fo fallen from their for- 
mer height of glory, as to be forced to bend under the 
yoke of Roman domination. . 
IndUTIoMARUS and the Treviri ceaſed not, during 
the whole winter, to ſend Ambaſſadors over the Rhine, 
ſoliciting the German ſtates, offering them money, and 
aſſuring them that the greater pMt of the Raman army 
was already cut off: But no one of thoſe, ſtates could 
be perſuaded to come into their defigns : Becauſe, have 


ing twice before tried their fotttines with the 8 
the 


in the war of AgtovisTvs, and then in the defeat o 

Tenchtheri, they were reſolved, they told them, to fun 
no more hazards; Ix U TIMAR US, diſappointed of this 
hope, was not lets active in drawitig forces together, ſo- 
lieiting recruits from the neighbouring ſtates, providing 


f e 2 ; 
horſes, and encouraging even out- laws and cotvicts, by 


the promiſe of great rewards, to engage in his ſervice. 
Ard ſo great credit and authority had he by this means 
acquired 


| 
( 
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acquired in Gaul, that, from all parts, embaſſes and 


meſſages were ſent to ſolicit his alliance and friendſhip. 
Finding himſelf thus voluntarily courted ; on one ſide 
by the Senones and Carzutes, whom a conſciouſneſs of 


guilt incited thereto ; on another by the Nerv and 4- 


duatici, who were actually preparing for a war with the 
Romans ; ſo that, if he once toòk the field, forces would 
not be wanting; he called an aſſembly of the ſtates in 
arms. This, according to the cuſtom of the Gau/s, im- 
Plies an actual commencement of war; and, by a ſtand- 
ng law, obliges all their youth to appear in arms at the 
aſlembly ; ja which they are { very ſtrict, that whoſo- 
ever has the misfortune to come laſt, is put to death, in 
fight of the multitude, with all manner of torments. 
In this aflerably, CixceTor;x, the ſon-in-law of InDu- 
TIOMARUS, and who (as related above) had declared 
for Cæs ax, and ſtill continued firm to him, was pro- 
claimed a public enemy, and his eſtate confiſcated. Af 
ter which InvuTI0M ARNUs acquainted the council, that 
the Sexones, Carnutes, and ſeveral other ſtates of Gaul, 
had ſolicited his aſſiſtance; that he accordingly intend» 
ed to join his forces with theirs, taking his route throygh 
the territories of the Rbzmi, and giving up their lands to 
be plundered ; but that, Deſore ie began his march, he 
was deſirousof maſtering the camp of Lavizxug: And, 
td effect this, he gave the neceflary directions. , 
'Lanrexvs, whoſe camp, both, by the nature of the. 
ground, and the fortifications he had added, Was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, frared nothing; but was wholly intent 
upon a project to give the enemy ſome conſiderable blow. 
Informed by CixRTORIX and his adherents of the 
ſpeech made by InvyuTiom anus in the council of Gaul, 
he ſent deputies to the neighbouring ſtates, to ſolicit” 


* 


them fora recruit of horſe, and appointed a day of ren- 


dez vous for the cavalry they ſhould ſend: In the mean 
time, by an affectation of fear, the Raman was contriving 
to beget preſumption and ſecurity in the mind of his ene- 
my. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The King, at the 
head of his cavalry, came every day quite up to the 
gaimp of the Romans, inſulting them with opprobrious lan- 
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War of CAS AR in Gaul. Book IX. 


guage, and challenging them to fight. The Romans 
making no anſwer, the Gauls retired towards night, and 
without obſerving any order, diſperſed themſelves. La- 
BIENUS had, unknown to the enemy, received into his 
camp by night all the horſe he had ſent for. One even- 
ing therefore, when the enemy had retreated in their 
careleſs manner, he ordered all his cavalry to make a ſal- 
ly on a ſudden, ſtrictly cautioning and charging his men 
that, as ſoon as they had put the Gauls to „ (Which 
happened according to his expectation) they ſhould eve- 
ry one ſingle out Ix Dur io ARS, nor attempt to kill 
or wound any other, till they ſaw him ſlain: For La- 
BLIENUS was unwilling that any delay, occaſioned by 


the ſlaughter of the reſt, ſhould give the General an 
opportunity to eſcape ; and he promiſed great rewards 


to the man who ſhould kill him. his meaſure ſucceed- 


ed: For, as all were intent upon the deſtruction of Ix- 
- DUTIOMARUS alone, he was overtaken and ſlain in paſ- 


ling a river, and his head brought to the camp. The 
Roman cavalry, in their return, put all to the ſword that 
came 1n their way. Upon the news of this defeat, the 


forces of the Eburones and Nervii returned home; and 


Gaul was ſomewhat quicter the reſt of the winter. 
CxsAR, for many reaſons, expecting greater com- 
motions in Gaul, ordered his Lieutenants, M. S1L A- 
Nos, C. Auris rius REGinus, and T. Sxxrius, to 
levy recruits. And as PoMP EY, now proconſul, had, 
during his ſecond Conſulſhip (688) enliſted, in Cyſalpinz 
Gaul, a conſiderable number oßaſoldiers, to the amount 


of a legion, but had not put them into that form (the 


public affairs detaining him near the city) CæsAR re- 
queſted of him to ſet thoſe forces on foot, form them into 
a legion, and ſend'it to him : For he thought i it of the ut- 
moſt imp rtance, towards ſecuring a proper reſpect from 
the Gaw!s for the time to come, to give them ſuch an idea 
of the power of 1taly,as might convince them, that it was 


"not only able ſpeedily to repair any lofſes ſuſtained, but 


even to bring a greater force into the field. P riendſhi p 


and the good of the Commonwealth, ſays CæsaR, 


Fi equally determined PoMPEY to comply with his re- 
| 8 queſt 


had been united with the Sexones fer one hundr 
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* queſt:“ And the Lieutenants having with great dili- 
gence executed their commiſſions, three new legions, 
containing double the number of cohorts loſt with Sa- 
BINUS, were brought into Gaul, before the end of winter. 

After the death of InDuTioMARUS, ſlain as related 
above, the Treviri conferred the command on his rela- 


tions, They perſiſted likewiſe in ſoliciting the Germans, 


and gained them by force of money; and they afſociat- 
ed AMB1QRIX in the confederacy. CAsAR found that 
he was threatened with war on all ſides; the Nervi;, 
Aduatici Mienapii, with all the Germans, on that fide 
the Rhine, were actually in arms: The Senones refuſed 
to attend him, purſuant to his orders; and were tam- 


pering with he Carnutes, and other neighbouring ſtates: 


And that the Treviri were ſoliciting the Germans by fre- 
quent embaſſies: He judged therefore that it would be 
neceſſary to open the campaign early. Accordingly, 


without waiting till the- winter was over, he drew toge- 


ther the four neareſt} legions, and fell unexpectedly in- 
to the territories of the Nervii, before they could either 
aſſemble in a body, ar find means to ſave themſelves 
by flight. Having carried off a great number of men 


and cattle, enriched the ſoldiers with booty, and laid 


waſte the country, he compelled the inhabitants to give 
hoſtages, and then led back his legions into their winter- 
quarters *, | 
| [Year of Rome 700..] | 

EARLY in the ſpring, Casar ſummoned a general 
aſſembly of Gaul. No deputies from the Senones, or the 
Carnutes, or the Treviri, appearii g, he looked upon this 
as the beginning of a revolt, adjcur 1ed the ſeſſion, and 


455 


transferred it ta Hutetia; whoſe inhabitants though they Haris. 
e 


years 
paſt, did not appear to be concerned with them in theix 


*. 


For the events and tranſactions, at Rome, in this year 699, ſee 
above, p. 278, 279, 280. 

© N. B. Cx. Dowirtivs Carvinus, and M. VAzzRTus Migsa- 
La, the Conſuls of the year 700, did not enter on their magiſtracy 
be fore the middle of July. : 5 


preſent 
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preſent meaſures. The ſame day in which he declared 
the adjournment, he ſet aut with his legions againſt the 


Senones, and made ſuch haſte, that Acco their chief, not 
hqving time to collect his forces, ordered the multitude 
to ſhelter themſelves in their towns: But before this 


could be done the Romans appeared. Intreaties were 
now the only refource left to the Senones. CsAx, at 
the requeſt of his faithful allies the: ÆAdui, whoſe clients 


they were, pardoned them ; but demanded of them one 


hundred hoſtages ; and theſe he committed to the cuſto: 
dy of the du. The Carnutes likewiſe ſubmitted, and 
obtained the ſame conditions by the mediation of the 
Rbhemi, their patrons, CæsAR then went to Lutetia, 
put an end to the ſeſſion of the ſtates, and ordered the 


* 


 Gaubs to furniſh him with a body of cavalry. © 


? ; . 


CelizcGaut being thus reſtored to a ſtate of tranquillity, 
CæsAR turned his thoughts to the war with the Tre-, 
viri, and with AyB1or1x, King of the Ebarones, pur- 
Poſing to revenge, by his death, the ſlaughter of the 
Roman cohorts. e 

He knew that AMn1oR1% was in friendſhip with the 
Menapir, a fierce nation, who, living in a country full of 
weeds and moraſſes, had hitherto eluded the efforts of 
the Roman army, and had never made the leaſt ſtep to- 
wards a ſubmiſſion to CæsAR: He knew likewiſe that, 
by means of the Treviri, he had entered into an alliance 
with the Germans. Cxsar thought it adviſable there- 
fore to deprive him of thoſe two ſupports, -befote he 
attacked him in perſon, This reffution being taken, 
he ſent the baggage of the whole army to LaBrenus 
in the country af the Fyeviri, ordered him a reinforce- 


ment of two n and marched himſelf againſt the 


Menapii with five legions, who carried nothing with 
them but their arms. The AMenapii were ſoon conſtrain- 
ed to ſubmit, and give hoſtages. CæsAR granted 
them peact, on condition of their engaging not to ad- 
mit Aux, or any one from him, into their terri- 
tories. Theſe things ſettled, he left Comrus of Arras 
there, with a body of horſe, to keep them in awe, and 
ſet out himſelf againſt the Treviri 33 
„ 2 e ; 


In 
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ln the mean thmeLanrexvus, by pretending fear and 
fight, had drawn the Treviri over a river that was be- 


_ tween him and them; and had then with great eaſe put 


them to the rout. The Germans, who were coming to 
their aſſiſtance, hearing of their defeat, returned home, 
and the relations of Iv Du rio ARUs, who had been the 
authors of the revolt, choſe likewiſe to retire with them: 
And within a few days the whole ſtate ſubmitted. Cix- 
GE TORX, Who had always continued faithful to the Ro- 
mans, was thereupon inveſted with the ſupreme autho- 
_,_; 

. after his arrival at Treves from the country 
of the: Menapii, reſolved for two reaſons to paſs the 
Rhine a ſecond time; to puniſh the Germans for ſending 
ſuccours to the Trevir:, and to deter them from giving or 
promiſing a retreat to- AMBIORIX. In confequence of 
this refajution, he ſet about making a bridge, which 
was finiſhed in a few days. Upon his arrival on the 
German ſide of the river, Ambaſſadors came to him 
from the Chi, to aſſure him that they had neither ſent 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the Treviri, nor in any in- 
ſtance departed from their engagements ; and they re- 
queſted that he would ſpare their territories, and not, 
out of a general hatred to the Germans, involve the in- 
nocent in the puniſhment of the guilty. Cæsa n, upon 
enquiry, found that the i were wholly innocent, and 


that the aids ſent to the Treviri were from the Syevi. - 


Theſe, upon certain information of the arrival of the 
Roman army, had retired to the remoteſt part of the 
country with all their forces, and thoſe of their allies; 
and there they waited the coming of the enemy at the 
entrance of an immenſe foreſt, called Bacenis ®, which 
ſerved as a barrier between the Cheruſci and the Suevi, 
to prevent their mutual incurſions s. * 

1 I E 1 Cs AR, 


Y Cellarius takes it to be the foreſt of Hartz in Lower Saxony, in 
the principality of Wolfenbutel. 1 
On this occaſion, ſays Cæs AR. it may not be improper to ſay 
ſomewhat of the manners of the Gaul and Germans, aud the diffe- 


* 
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Cxs Ax, fearing the want of proviſions, becauſe Ger- f 
many was but ill cultivated, reſolved not to advance any I 
| farther 


rence of cuſtoms between theſe two nations. A ſpirit of faction pre- 
vails throughout Gaul, and that not only in their ſeveral ſtates, di- 
ſtricts, and villages, but almoſt in every private family. When 
Cxs$axarrived in the country, the Ædui were at the head of one 
faction, and the Sequani of the other. The latter being the weaker, 
becauſe the Ædui had ſeveral conſiderable ſtates in their dependance, 
they united with ARIovis v us and the Germans, whom, by great pre- 
ſents and promiſes, they drew over the Rhine to their aſſiſtance. 
"This alliance made them fo powerful, that, having worſted their 
adverſaries in ſeveral battles, and killed almoſt all their nobility, 
they forced the ſtates dependent upon the Ædui to have recourſe to 
them for protection; obliged the Ædui themſelves to give the chil- 
dren of their principal nobility as hoſtages, ſwear publickly not to at- 
_ tempt any thing againſt the Seguani, and reſign up to their poſſeſſion 
a part of their territories ;/ and by this means they rendered themſelves 
in a manner ſoyereigns of all Gaul. Divitiacus, in this neceſſity 
applied himſelf to the Senate of Rome for relief, but without effect. 
Cx5ak's arrival ſoon changed the face of affairs. - The Æduan hoſ- 
"x rages were ſent back, their former clients reſtored, and new ones pro- 
bi cured them by Czsar's intereſt ; it appearing, that ſuch as were un- 
if der their protection, enjoyed a more equal and milder lot than others. 
By all which their fortune and authority being conſiderably enlarged, 
0 


* 
* 1 Tr 


the Sequani were obliged to teſign the ſovereignty. The Rhemi now 
held the ſecond place: And, as they were known to be in the ſame 
degree of favour ivith Cxsar, ſuch of the Geuls as could not get o- 
ver their old animoſity to the Ædui, put theniſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Rhemi, "Theſe were extremely attentive to the intereſts 
of their clients, and thereby both preſerved their old authority, and 
that which they had newly acquired. Such therefore was the then 
ſituation of Gaul e The Ædui poſſeſſed indiſputably the firſt rank, 
11 the Rhemi were next iu conſideration and 7 
Over all Gaul, there are only two orders of men in any degree of 
honour and eſteem: For the common peopi are little better than 
ſlaves; attempting nothing of themſelves, and having no ſhare in the 
public deliberations. As they are generally oppreſſed with debt, 
heavy tributes, or the exaQions of their ſuperiors, they make them- 
= ſelves vaſſ-ls to the great, who exerciſe the ſame juriſdiction over 
it themas maſtersdo over ſlaves. The two orders of men, with whom, 
as we have ſaid, all authority and diſtintion are lodged, are thg 
Druids and the Nebles. The Druids preſide in matters of religion, 
uh; have the care of public and private ſacrifices, and interpret the will 
of the Gods. They have the direction and education of the youth, 
by whom they are held in great honour. In almoſt all controverſies, 
| whether public or private, the deciſion is left to them: And if any 
"_ crime is committed, any murder perpetrated ; if any diſpute ariſes 
1 touching an inheritance, or the limits of adjoining eſtates; in all 
ſuch cates they are the ſupreme judges, They decree rewards and 
puniſunents 


— — — 2 
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re farther : But, to keep the enemy till in ſome ſear of his 
* return, and to prevent their ſending ſuccours into Gaul, 
I | after 
oi uniſbments; and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their ſentence, 
li- whether Magiſtrate or private man, they interdict him the facritices. 
N This is the greateſt puniſhment that can be inflicted among the Gauls, 
ie becauſe ſuck as are under this prohibition are conſidered as impious 
ty and wicked : All men ſhun them, and decline their converſation and 
e, fellowſhip, left they ſhould ſuffer from them by contagion. They 
* can neither have recourſe to the law for juſtice, nor are capable of any 
1 public office. The Druids are all under, one chief, who poſſeſſes the 
r ſupreme authority in that body. Upon his death, if any one remark- 8 
's ably excels the reſt, he ſucceeds : But if there are ſeveral candidates 


0 of equal merit, the affair is determined by plurality of ſuffrages. 
4 Sometimes they have even recourſe to arms before the diſpute can be 
4 decided. Once a year they aſſemble at a conſecrated place in the terri- 
X tories of the Carnutes, whoſe — is ſuppoſed to be in the middle Le pays 
8 
/ 


of Gaul. Hither ſuch as have any ſuits depènding flock from all Chartrain 
parts, and ſubmit implicitly to the decrees of the Druids. Their in- 
ſtitution is ſuppoſed to have come originally from Britain ; and 
even at this day, ſuch as are deſirous of being perſèct in it, travel 
thither for inſtrud ion. The Druids never go to war, are exempted - 
from taxes and military ſervice, and enjoy all manner of immunities. 
'Theſe mighty encouragements induce many to put themſelves, oi 
their.own accord, under the diſcipline of this order ; and many are 
made to enter into it by their parents and relations. They are taught 
to repeat a great number of verſes by heart, and often — twenty 
years upon this inſtitution: For it is deemed unlawful to commit their 
ſtatutes to writing ; though in other matters, whether public or pri- 
vate, they make uſe of Greek charagers, They feem to me (adds 
| CzsAR] to follow this method for two reaſons : To hide their my- 
ſteries from the knowledge of the vulgar ; and to exerciſe the mema- 
ry of their ſcholars, which would be apt to be neglected, had they 
letters to truſt to, as we find is often the caſe. It is one of their prin- 
cipal maxims, that the ſoul never dies, but after death paſſes from one 
body to another; which, they think contributes greatly to exalt men's 
courage, by diſarming death of its terrors. They teach likewiſe ma- 
ny things relating to the ſtars and their motions, the magnitude of the 
world and our earth, the nature of things, and the power and prero- 
gatives of the immortal Gods. 
The other order of men are the Nobles [Cxzsax calls them Equites, 
Cavaliers ; doubtleſs becauſe they ſought on horſeback, as at this 
time the Po/z/h nobility do, and as thoſe among us formerly did, whom 
our anceſtors called Men of Arms] who, when any war breaks out 
(and before Cx5ar's arrival the Gauls were almoſt every year engag- 
ed in war, either offenſive or defenſive) all take the field, at 
the head of their clients and dependants ; and the greater number 
of theſe, the more honourable the leader; for the Gaul. have no o- 
ther meaſure of dignity and grandeur. | 
1 he whole nation is extremely addicted to ſuperſtition : Whence, 
as | in 
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after his repaſſing the river, broke down only about 


two hundred feet of his bridge on the German ſide ; and, 


| 3 
in threatening diſtempers, and the imminent dangers of war, th 
make no ſcruple to ſacrifice men, or engage themſelves by vow to ſuch 
facrifices ; in which they make uſe of the miniſtry of the Druzds . 
For it is a prevalent opinion among them, that the life of one man 
cannot be ranſomed but by the life of another; inſomuch that they 
have eſtabliſhed even public ſacrifices of this kind. Some prepare 
huge Coloſſuſes of oſier twigs, into which they put men alive, and 
ſetting fire to them, thoſe within expire amidſt the flames. They 
prefer for victims ſuch as have been convicted of theft, robbery, or 
other crimes; believing them the moſt acceptable to the Gods: 
But, when criminals are wanting, the innocent are often made to ſuf- 
fer. Mexcvuxy is the chief deity with them: Of him they have ma- 
ny images, account him the inventor of all arts, their guide and con- 
duRor in their journeys, and the patron of merchandize and gai 
Next to him are Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Minerva. Their 
notions in regard to them are ptetty much the ſame with thoſe of other 
nations. Apollois their God of phyſic; Minerva of works and ma- 
nufactures; Tove holds the empire of heaven; and Mars preſides 
in war. To this laſt, when they refolve upon q battle, they com- 
monly devote the ſpoil. If they prove victorious, they offer up all, 
the cattle taken, and ſet apart the reſt of the plunder in a place ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe : And it is common in many provinces to ee 
theſe monuments of offerings piled up in conſecrated places. Nay it 
rarely happens, that any one ſhews ſo great a diſregard of religion, as 
either to conceal the plunder, or pillage the public oylations ; and the 
ſevereſt puniſhments are inflicted upon fuch offenders; - ++ + * : 
The Gauls fancy themſelves to be deſcended from the god Pluto; 
which, it ſeems, 1s an eſtabliſhed tradition among « Druids. For 
this reaſon they compute the time by nights, not by days; and in 
the obſervance of birth-days, new moons, and the beginning of the 
year, always commence the celebration from the preceding night. 
In one cuſtom they differ from almoſt all other nations; which is, 
that they never ſ uffer their children to come opMlly into their preſence, 
until they are of age to bear arms: The appearance of a fon in pub- - 
lic with his father, before he has reached the age of manhood, is 
accounted diſhonourable. 8 4 
Whatever fortune the woman brings, the huſband is obliged to e- 
qual it out of his o-] Ʒ 8 eſtate. This whole ſum, with its annual 
product, is left untouched, and goes always to the ſurvivor. The 
men have power of life and death over their wives and children: 
And when any father of a family of illuſtrious rank dies, his relati- 


ons afſemble, and, upon the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, put even his 


wives to the torture like ſlaves. If they are found guilty, iron and 

fire are employed tt torment and deſtroy them Their funerals are 

magnificent and ſumptuous, according to their quality. Every thing 

that was dear to the deceaſed, even animals, are thrown into the pile A 
| > An 
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to ſecure the reſt, built at the extremity a tower of 


four ſtories, where he left a garriſon of twelve cohorts, 
| and 


And formerly, ſuch of their flaves and clients as they loved moſt, 
ſacrificed themſelves at the funeral of their Lord, : 
In their beſt regulated ſtates they have a law, that whoever heirs 
any thing relating to the public, whether by rumour or otherwiſe, 
ſhall give immediate notice to the Magiſtrate without imparting it to 
any one elſe : For the nature of the people is fuch, thataaſh and un- 
experienced men, alarmed by falſe reports, are often hurricd to the 
reateſt extremities, and take upon them to determine in matters of 
the higheſt conſequence. The Magiſtrates Rifle things improper to 
be known, and only communicate to the multitude what they think 
needful for the ſervice of the Commonwealth : Nor do the laws per- 
mit to ſpeak of ſtate affairs, except in public councila. 
Tune German differ widely in their manners from the Gau/s, For 
neither have they Druids to preſide in religious affairs, nor do ther 
trouble themſelves about ſacrifices, They acknowledge no Gods but 
thoſe chat are objects of fight, and by whom they are apparently 
benefited, the Sun, the Mam, and Vulcan [Fire]. Of others they 
know nothing, not even by report. Their whole life is addicted to 
hunting and war z. and from their infancy they are inured to fatigue 
and hardſhips. They eſteem thoſe moſt whocontinue longeſt ſtrangers to 
women, as Iimãginiug nothing contributes ſo much to ſtature, {trength, 
and vigour of body: But to have any commerce of this kind before 
the age of twenty, is accounted in the higheft degree ignominious. 
New is it poſſible to conceal any irregularity this way, beczuſe they 
the promiſcuouſſy in rivers, and are clothed in ſkins, or fort man- 
ties of fur, which leave the greateſt part of their bodies naked. 
Agriculture is little regarded among them, as they live moſtly on 
milk, cheeſe, and the flefh of animals. Nor has any man lands of 
his own, or diſtinguiſhed by fixed boundaries. The Magiſtrates, and 
thoſe in authority, portion out yearly, to every canton and family, 
ſuch a quantity of land, and in what part of the country they think 
Proper; and the year following remove them to ſome other ſpor. 
Many reaſons are aſſigned for this practice. Left, ſeduced by habit 
and continuance, they ſhould learn to prefer tillage to war: Leſt 
« a defire of enlarging their poſſeſſions thould gain ground, and prompt 
the ſtronger to expel the weaker : Leſt they ſhould become curious 
*« in their buildings, in order to guard againſt the extremes of heat 
and cold: Leſt avarice ſhould get footing amongſt them, whence 
*« ſpring factions and diſcords: Finally, to preſerve contentment and 
equanimity among the people, when they find their poſſeſſions no- 
thing inferior to thoſe of the moſt power ful. | 
It is accounted honourable for ſtates to have the country all around 
them lie waſte and depopulated. For they think ita proof of bravery 
to expel their near neighbours ; and a part of prudence thus to pro- 


vide againſt ſudden ingurſions, When a ſtate is engaged in war, — 
ther 
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and ſtrengthened the place with all manner of works. 


To C. Vol cArius TuLLus he gave the charge of the 


fort and garriſon. He himſelf, as ſoon as the corn be- 
gan to be ripe, marched againſt Ax 1or1x and the E 
rones, taking his way through the foreſt of Arden. BA- 
$ILUs, whom he ſent before him with all the cavalry, 


puſhed on with ſuch expedition, and ſo well concealed - 


his approach from the enemy, that he ſurprized great 
numbers of them in the field. Being informed by them 
of the place whither AMB1orix had retired with a few 
horſe, thither he without delay directed his courſe. 
ForTuNE, ſays Cæs AR, has a conſiderable ſhare in 
all human concerns, and particularly in thoſe of war. 


For, 


ther offenſive or defenſive, they make choice of Magiſtrates to pre- 
fide in it, hom they arm with power of life and death. In time of 
peace there are no public Magiſtrates ; but the chiefs of the ſeveral 
provinces and clans adminiſter juſtice, and decide differences within 
their reſpective limits. . Robbing has nothing infamous in it, when 
committed without the territories of the ſtate to which they belong : 
They even pretend that it ſerves to exerciſe their youth, and prevent 
them from falling into ſloth. When any of their princes offers hun- 
{elf publickly in council to be the leader of an expedition, ſuch as ap- 
prove of it riſe up, declare themſelves ready to follow him, and for 
this are applauded by the whole multitude. They who go back 
from their engagement, are looked upon as traitors and deſerters, and 
loſe all eſteem and credit for the time to come. The laws of hoſpi- 
tality are held inviolable among them. All that fly to them for re- 
fuge, on whatever account, are fure of protection and defence; their 
houſes are open to receive them, and they plentifully ſupply their 
wants. 

Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germanggn bravery, often made 
war upon them, and, as they abounded in people beyond what the 
country could maintain, ſent ſeveral colonies over the Rhine, Ac- 
cordingly the more fertile parts of Germany, in the neighbourhood 
of the Hercynian foreſt (which I find mentioned by e e and o- 
ther Greek writers under the name of Orcinia ) fell to the ſhare of the 
Volce Tecteſages *, who ſettled in thoſe parts, and have ever ſince 
kept poſſeſſion. They are in the higheſt reputation for juſtice and 
bravery, and no leſs remarkable than the Germans for poverty, abſti- 
nence, and patience of fatigue, conforming themſelves to the German 
cuſtoms both in habit and way of living. But the neighbourhood of 
the Roman Province, and an acquaintance with commerce, have intro- 


* A people of Callia Narbenenſe, of whom whole armies paſſed not only in- 
to Germany, but ic to A. | 
duced 
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For as it was a very extraordinary chance, that Bas1Lus 


> [| ſhouldcomeuponAmnioktx before he had the leaſt notice 
4 of his approach, fo was it equally an effect of fortune, 
1 that the Gaul, after having loſt his arms, horſes, and 


i chariots, ſhould yet find means to eſcape. This was 

| principally owing to the ſituation of his houſe, which 

1 . | was ſurrounded with a wood; it being cuſtomary among 

t the Gault, in order to avoid the heats, to build in the 

1 „ TYONA of woods and rivers. His attendants 
and friends, poſſeſſing themſelves of a narrow paſs, ſuſ- 

tained the attack of the Roman Cavalry for ſome time; 


* during which, one of his ſervants having provided him 
5 with a horſe, he got ſafely off, | | 

J AMB10R1X, ſeeing the ſtorm that was going to break 
| on his country, and knowing that he could not poſſibly 
. _ aſſemble an army ſtrong enough to make head againſt 
N CææsAR, diſpatched meſſengers privately through the 
5 country, to ſignify to the Eburones, that every one ſhould 


n ſhift for himſelf as well as he could. They followed his 
advice, and, diſperſing themſelves, retired, ſome into 
woods, others to inacceſſable moraſſes, others to places 


. near the ſea, which at high water became iſlands. Ma- 
r ny abandoning their country altogether, truſted them- 
8 ſelves and their fortunes to the faith of foreigners. Ca- 


TIVULCUs, who had ſhared the rule with AmB1orIx, 
* being very old and infirm, and therefore incapable of 
r ſupporting the ſatigues of either war or flight, poiſoned 


duced luxury and plenty among the Gauls ; Whence becoming gra- 


e dually an unequal match for the Germans, and being worſted in ma- 

= ny 3 they no longer pretend to compare with them in martial 

7 proweſs. 

d x The Hercynian foreſt, of which mention was juſt now made, is a- 

" bout nine days journey in breadth : For as the German; are igno- 

0 rant of the art of meaſuring land, they have no other way of comput- 

* ing. It ins from the borders of the Helwetii, Nemetes, and Raura- 

d ri, and following direQly the courſe of the Danube, extends ro the ter- 

© ritories of the Anartes and Daci : Thence, turning from the river to 

” the left, it runs through a multitude of different regions : and though 

f there are many in the country who have advanced fix days journey 
4 into the forett, yet no one pretends to have reached the extremity of 

it, or to have diſcovered how far it extends. ; 
, himſelf 
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| himſelf, after venting bitter imprecations againſt his 

collegue for drawing Tim into ſo fatal an enterprize. 

Cæsak's intention was utterly to extirpate the Ehn. 

rones The difficulty was how to find them. With this 

view he divided his forces, and depoſited the baggage of 

Torgres,in the whole army in the fort of Aduauca* which was ſitii: 

the coun- ated in the heart of their country, the late quarters of 

27 of the unfortunate Sa BIN us and Cor rA. As its works were 

"8* ſtill entire, the labour of the ſoldiers would be the lels. 

The fourteenth legion, one of the three lately levied in 

[taly, he left to guard the fort, under the command of 

Q. Cicxxo. Dividing the reſt of his army, he ſent La- 

BIENUS With three legions towards the ſea-coaft, and the 

provinces that bordered upon the Menapii- TrEBONtUs, 

with the like number of legions, he commiſſioned to lay 

waſte the country adjoining to the Aduatici; and reſolved 

to march himſelf with the other three towards the Scheld, 

and to the extremities of the foreſt of Arden, whither he 

was informed that AMB1orix had retired with a few 

| horſe. CzsAR, at his departure, promiſed to return at 

| the end of ſeven days, the legion which he had left in 

garriſbn being provided with corn only for that time ; 

and he exhorred LABIEAüs and TRE BONIUs, if they 

ſound it conſiſtent with the public advantage, to return 

with their legions at the ſame time; that conſulting to- 

| gether, and taking their meaſures from the conduct of 

1 the enemy, they might reſolve whither next to carry the 
| war. | N 

| The Ehurones, as was before obſerved, had no form- 

W ed body of troops, no garriſon, no fOttified: town to de- 

tend by arms, but were a diſperſed multitude. Wherc- 

lk ver acave, or a thicket, or a morals, offered them ſhelter, 

if thither they retired, This made it difficult for Cxs AE 

and his army to take their revenge on this perfidious 

4 race; hom he could not attack with his united forces, 

nor, without great danger to his men, ſuffer them in 

mall parties to ſeek out the enemy in their hiding-pla- 
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_ *The Aduatici were a diſtinct people from the Eburones, and 
1 their capitel, according to many geographers, was Namur, Crevier. 
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ces. He ſent meſſengers therefore to the neighbouring 
ſtates, inviting them all by the hopes of plunder, to join 
in the extirpation of the Zburones, Accordingly, great 
numbers flocked ſuddenly thither from all parts. The 
Eburones were attacked on all ſides, and the havock con- 
tinned till the ſeventh day, which Cæs AR had appoint- 
ed for returning to his camp. It then evidently appeared, 
ſays Cs AR, what influence fortune has in war. The 


report being tpread among the Germans beyond the Rhine, 


that the territories of the Eburones were given up to be 
plundered, and that all without diſtinction were invited 
to ſhare in the ſpoil, the Sicambri, who had aftorded a 
retreat to the Cjipeies and Tenchiberi (ſpoken of above) 
aſſembled immediately a body of two thouſand horſe, 
paſſed the river in barks, about thirty miles below Cx- 
84R's bridge and fort, and advanced directly towards the 
territoriesorthedeveted natjon. Many of the ſcattered peo- 
ple fell into their hands, and abundance of cattle; and the 


invaders, allured by this ſucceſs, puſhed on {till farther. 


Inquiring cf the priſoners concerning Cæs ar, they un- 


derſtood that the had left the country with his whole 


army, and was a great way off. What makes you 
** loſe your time (ſays one of the priſoners) in the pur- 
* ſw of acquiſitions trifling and inſignificant, when for- 
tune offers you ſo rich a booty? In three hours you 
may reach Aduatica, where the Romans have depoſit- 
ed all their wealth, The garriſon is hardly ſufficient 
to lire the rampart, much leſs to make fallies. The 
* Sicambri, full of hope, marched directly towards 
* Aduatica, under the guidance of the caprive who had 
given them the information. 
Cicero, who hitherto had kept his ſoldiers ſtrictly 
within the camp, according to Csa R's orders, nor hac 
ſuffered ſo much as a ſervant to ſtraggle beyond the lines, 
ſeeing the ſeventh day arrive, began to deſpair of Ca: - 
sAR's return; who, he heard, was marched farther into 
the country. Wearied out therefore with the continu- 
al murmurings of the ſoldiers, who complained that he 


kept them up like men beſieged ; and not ſuſpecting that 


any accident could befall,him within the ſmall extent 
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of three miles, eſpecially from an enemy in a manner 
totally diſperſed, he ſent out five cohorts to forage in a 
field, ſeparated from the camp by only a ſingle hill. 
About three hundred men, who had been ſick, and were 
now pretty well recovered, joined the detachment : 
Theſe were followed -by almoſt all the ſervants of the 
camp, together with a vaſt number of carts and carri- 
age horſes. In that very inſtant the German cavalry ar- 
rived, and, without diſcontinuing their courſe, endea- 
voured to force an immediate entrance by the Decuman 
gate. As their march had been covered by a wood, 
they were not perceived till they were juſt upon the 
camp; inſomuch that the ſuttlers, who kept their booths 
under the rampart, had not time to retire within the in- 
trenchments. The cohort upon guard could ſcarce ſuſ- 
tain the farſt onſet, ſo ſurprized and ftruck were the ſol- 
diers by the ſudden and unexpected attack. The whole 
camp was in an uproar, every one inquiring of another 
the cauſe of the confuſion ; nor could they determine 
which way to advance the ſtandards, or where to poſt 
themſelves. Some reported, that the camp was already 
taden; others that the Germans, having deſtroyed Cæ- 
SAR and his troops, were come victorious to aſſault it. 


The greater number, full of imaginary fears, called to 


mind the fate of Corr A and SaBinus, who periſhed 
on that very ſpot. 

Among the ick fr fie garriſon was P. SExTIUs BA- 
CULUS, a Centurion of the firſt rank, of whom khonour- 
able menticn has been already mage. This officer, 
though he had not taſted ſood for five days, ruſhed un- 


armed out of his tent. Seeing the enemy at hand, and 


the danger extreme, he ſnatched up the firſt arms that 
offered, and poſted himſelf in the gate of the camp. 


The Centurions of the cohort upon guard followed his 


example, and for a while ſuſtained the enemies charge. 
SEXTIUS expired under a multitude of wounds, and was 
with difficulty carried off by the ſoldiers: But the 
Romans now had begun to reſume their courage, 
ſo ſar at leaſt as to mount the rampart, and make a ſhew 
of defending themſelves, 


Mean 
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Mean time the foragers, returning, heard the noiſe 
at the camp. They ſent ſome horſemen before to learn 
the cauſe of it, who were quickly apprized of the dan- 
ger. The new levies, unexperienced in matters of war, 
fixed their eyes upon the y" 2} waiting their orders. 
Not a man was found ſo hardy and reſolute as not to be 
diſturbed and di ſconcerted by the unexpected accident. 
The Germans, when they perceived the Roman enſigns at 
a diſtance,” gave over the attack of the camp, imagin- 
ing at firſt that it was CsAR with the legions; but 
diſcovering in a ſhort time how few they were whom 
they had to deal with, fell upon them on all ſides. 

The ſervants of the camp fled to the neareſt riſing 
ground; whence being preſently driven, they threw them- 
ſelves amongſt the ranks of the cohorts, and thereby in- 
creaſed their terror. Some retired to a hill, there to de- 
fend themſelves in the beſt manner they could: But the 
veteran ſoldiers of the detachment, mutually encourag- 
ing one another, and being led on by their commander 
C. TREBONiUus, a Roman Knight, broke through the 
midſt of the enemy, and all to a man arrived ſafe at the 
camp. The fervants and cavalry following them, and 
aſſiſting their retreat, were likewiſe by their bravery 
preſerved. But the troops which had retired to the hill, 
being unexperienced in military affairs, did not perſiſt 


in the reſolution they had taken of defending themſelves 
there, but in a ſhort time, quitting the advantage of 


their ſituatfon, endeavoured to gain the camp.: But they 
failed in the attempt: A few only eſcaped; the reſt were 
ſurrounded and cut to pieces by the Barbarians. | 

The Germans, deſpairing now to force the camp, ro- 
paſſed the Rhine with the booty which they had depoſit- 
ed in the woods : But, even when they were gone, the 
terror the Romans were under continued to be ſo great, 


that Vol usr Ns, arriving in the camp the ſame night 


with the Cavalry, could not perſuade them that CæsAR 
and the army were ſafe : They perſiſted in believing 
that the infantry was wholly deſtroyed, and that the 
cavalry alone had eſcaped, it ſeeming to them altoge- 
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ther incredible, that the Germans wonld have dared to 
attack the camp, had no misfortune befallen the Roman 
army. CxsAB's arrival quickly put an end to their 
fears. 
Being informed of what had happened, he only com- 
plained of the ſending out the cohorts to forage : Ob- 
ſerving, that in war nothing ought to be left to fortune, 
whoſe power had ſhewed itſelf evidently in the ſudden 
arrival of the enemy, and much more in their coming 
up unperceived to the very gates af the camp. But no- 
thing in this whole affair appeared to him more wonder- 
ful than that the Germans, having croſſed the Rhine with 
the purpoſe of plundering the territories of AMs1- 
oRIX,. ſhould do him a moſt acceptabje fervice, by fal- 
ling upon the Roman camp. e 

Cs warched a ſecond time to haraſs and diſtreſs 
the ehemy, and having drawn a great number of troops 
together from the neighbouring ſtates, ſent them into 
all parts upon this ſervice. Such devaſtation was made, 
that it ſeemed likely, if the enemy eſcaped the ſword 
{or the preſent, they would afterwards periſh by famine. 
Nothing was left unattempted to take Aubiokix pri- 
ſoner, the parties that were ſent out in ſearch of him 
believing they ſhould theteby gain the higheft favour 
with CzsaR, whoſe good fortune wanted only this to 
render it complete. But all their endeavours were fruit- 
leſs: AMnrorix found means to hide himſelf in the 
woads and moraſſes , whence remgying privately in the 
night, he eſcaped into other countries, accompanied ptr 
ly by four horſemen, in whom alone he durſt confide. 


"© #84R in this expedition had loſt only two cohorts , 


and, having laid waſte the whole country, led back his 
army into the territories of the Riemi. There he ſum- 
moned a general aflembiy of Gaul, to examine into the 
affair of the Sexones and the Carnutes ; and having pat- 
ied ſentence againſt Acco, the author of the revolt, or- 
dered him to be executed on the ſpot. Some, fearing 


a like fate, fled ; whom having baniſhed by a deeree of 


the afſembly, he quartered two legions in Treves, two 
among the Lingones, and the remaining ſix in the coun- 
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IX. try of the Senaurs. And, having provided the army 
| to MW with Corn, he went, purſuant to his deſign, into Jraly, 
was © to hold the aflemblies of Culpins Gaul. 


heir WatLt Cs AR was on the raliay fide of the Alps, J. C. 
the Gals an the ather fide plotted a general revolt, and = _ 
om- made a more vigorouseffort, than they had ever done be- 
Ob- ¶ fore, to ſhake off the Roman! yoke. Theekeciution of Ac- 
ane, co, chief of the Senones, had alarmed all the great men, 
den cach thinkirg himſelf expoſed to the ſame treatment. 
ung | And what more efpecially encouraged their making an 
no-: | attempt at this time to recover their freedom, were the 
der- BE inteſtine commotions and {editions at Rome; which the 
with death of Ci obius had occaſioned, and which they 
4B1- thought would detain Cs ar a long time in Haly. Be- 
fal- fides as his ten-legions. were ſtationed in the remote ex- 
i tremity of Gaul, on the north and the eaſt, if the coun- 
treſa try between him and them revolted, it would not be 
ops | ealy for him to rejuin them; when he ſhould be at lei- 
into | ſure to do it; nor would the legions, without their Ge- 
ade, | neral, dare to leave their winter-quarters. And laſtly, 
ord | they came to this conclufion, that it was better to die 
ine. | bravely in the field, than not regain their former mar- 
pri- tial glory, and the liberty derived to them from their 
him | anceſtors. 939 = WE e 
our Such were the debates andi reſolutions in the private 
s tu || councils of the Gale, held in woods and remote places 
-wit- for the ſake of ſecrecy: The Carmuies, deelaring them- 
the | ſelves ready to fabtmt to any danger for the common 
the | ſafety, offered to be the firſt to take up arms againſt the 
lp | Rojnansz and becauſe the exchanging of hoſtages might 
de. | occaſion à tor early difcovery of their deſign; they pro- 
res. | poſed, that the other ſtates ſhould bind themſelves by 
his a folemn oath, ſworn before the military enfigns collect⸗ 
um- | ed together (which is the moſt ſacred obligation atnong 
the | the Gauls) not to abandon them during the courſe of the 
pai- | war. This offer of the Carnuies was received with uni- 
-or- | Ferſal applauſe, and the oath taken by all preſent : af- 
ring | ter which, the time for action being fixed, the aſſem- 
eof| bly ſeparated. | 
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When the-appointed day came, the Carnutes, headed 
by two men of deſperate reſolution, flew on a ſudden 
to Genabum, maſſacred the Roman Citizens who had ſet- 
tled there on account of trade, and ſeized their effects. 
Among the ſlain was C. Fur ius CorTa, a Roman 
Knight of eminence, to whom Cæs AR had committed 
the care of ſupplying che army with proviſions. The 
fame of this maſſacre ſoon ſpread into all the provin- 
ces of Gaul: for, when any thing extraordinary and im- 
portant happened, it was their cuſtom to publiſh it from 
place to place by their outcries, which, being ſucceſſive- 


ly repeated by men ſtationed on purpoſe, were carried 


with incredible expedition over the whole country. 
And thus it was on the preſent occaſion ; what had 
been done at Genabum about ſun-rifing, was known be- 
fore nine at night in the territories of the Arvernt, ,a 
diſtance of one hundred and fixty miles. 

Inſtigated by this example, Ver cinGEToORIX, the ſon 
of CELTILIUs, of the nation of the Arverni, a young 
nobleman of great power and intereſt, (whoſe father 
had preſided over all Celtic Gaul, and for aiming at the 
ſovereignty had been put to death by his countrymen) 
calling his clients and followers together, eaſily perſuad- 


ed them to a revolt. His deſign being diſcovered, the 


people immediately flew to arms; and GoB ANnITIo his 
uncle, with the other principal men of the ſtate, dread- 
ing the conſequences of ſo raſh an enterprize, united 
all their authority againſt him., and expelled him the 


city of Gergovia r. But VERCINGETORIX, not diſcou- 


raged by this oppolition, having engaged in his ſervice 
a conſiderable number of outlaws and fugitives, ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of Gergovia, and drove out of the 
country all thoſe who had ſo lately forced him to leave 
that city, He was, upon this, ſaluted King by his follow- 
ers, and immediately diſpatched Ambaſſadors into all 
parts to exhort the confederate ſtates to continue firm to 
their engagements. The Senones, Pariſii, Piflones, Cadurci, 


Turones, 


City of Auvergne, the ruins of which are viſible two leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Clermont The Mountain is ſtill called Gergoie. 
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Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and the nations border- 


ing upon the ocean, readily came into the alliance, and 


with unanimousconſent declared him Generaliſſimo of the 
league. Inveſted with this authority, he demanded hoſta- 
ges of the ſeveral ſtates, ordered them, at a prefixed time, 
to furniſh him with a certain number of men and arms; 
and more particularly applied himſelf to the raiſing of 
a numerous cavalry. To an extreme diligence, he join- 
ed an extreme rigour of command : For greater faults, 


the criminals after having been tortured, were burnt a- 


live; and for lighter offences, they had their ears 
cut off, or one of their eyes put out, and were in that 
condition ſent home to ſerve as an example to the reſt. 
Thus by the ſeverity of his puniſhments he obliged the 
irreſolute to declare themſelves in his favour. 


Having aſſembled a conſiderable army, he ſent Lu- 
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TERIUS of ©nercy, a bold and enterprizing man, with, The in- 
part of the forces, againſt the Rutheni ; and march-,;— 
ed himſelf into the territories of the Bituriges. This of Paver- 


people, upon his arrival, diſpatched Ambaſſadors to thegue 


dur, under whoſe protection they were, to demand 
ſuccours againſt the enemy, The ÆAdui, by the advice 
of the Lieutenants Cxsar had left with the army, or- 
dered a body of horſe and foot to the aſſiſtance of the 
Bituriges ; but thoſe troops advanced no farther than the 
banks of the Loire, which divides their country from 
that of the Bituriges, and after halting there a few days, 
returned home, pretending that they had received in- 
formation, that in caſe-they paſſed the river, they would 
be treacherouſly attacked on one fide by the Bituri- 
Les, whom they went to aſſiſt, and on the other by 
the Arverni. On their departure, the Bituriges imme- 
diately joined the forces of the revolted ſtates. 
[Year of Rome 101.] 

CæsAR, upon the firſt report of this inſurrection, 
left Italy, and ſet out for Tranſalpine Gaul, On his arri- 
val there he found it very difficult to reſove, in what 


manner to join the army; for ſhould he order the le- 


gions 
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gions to repair to the Province, he foreſaw they would 
be attacked on their march in his abſence; and ſhonld he 
himſelf proceed to the Quarters of the legions, he was. 
not without apprehenfiom of danger, even from thoſe 
ſtates, that ſeemingly continued faithful to the Romans. 

In the mean time Lu rRR Tus of Quercy, who had been 
ſent by VE RINGE TrOREx into the territories of the Ru- 
theni, brought over that ſtate to the alliance of the Ar- 


people of benni. Advancing from thence among the Nigobrigi * 


the Age- 


nots. 


dan. 


and Gabali +, he received hoſtages from beth nati- 


troops, drew towards Narbonne; to attack the Romans 
on that ſide, CxsaR, informed'of his deſign, thought 
it incumbent on him firſt to provide for the ſecurity 
of the Province. He therefore flew to Narbonne, ſe- 
cured that town, placed garriſons in the towns of the 
Rutbeni, ſubject to the Romans, alſo in thoſe of the Folſci, 
Tolgſati, and other ſtates. bordering upon the enemy. 
Lurxxtus, not daring. to march forwards among ſo 
many Roman garriſons, thought proper to retire. Thus 
CzsAaR was left at hberty. to execute the project he had 
formed of penetrating into the country of the Arverni, 


through the territories of. the Helvii, which were ſcpa- 


rated from each other hy the high mountain Cæbenua. 
With this view he joined a part of the. provincial 
forces, and the recruits he had brought from Haly, 
whom he had before ordered to rendezvous on the fron- 
tiers of the Heluii, and proceeding on his march, opened 
a way over the Cehenna, with infinitg, labour to the ſol- 
diers, the mountain being covered with ſnow to the 
depth of ſix feet. The Aruerni, who looked upon the 
Cebenna as an impenetrable barrier, impaſſable in that 
jcaſon even to ſingle men, were altogether unprepared 
on the arrival of the Romanus; and Cas Ak, to ſtrike a 
general terror among them, ordered his cavalry to ſpread 
themſelves on all ſides over the country. 


Fame and meſſengers from the ſtate ſoon informed” 


VERCINGETORI1X of the calamity. of his country. The 


Arverni gathered round him, and with looks full of 


diſmay, conjured him to have regard te: their fortunes, 
| | and 


+ Thoſt Riad and having got together a numerous body of 
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and not abandon them to the ravages of the enemy; 
eſpecially as he now ſaw that the whole war was pointed 
again!t them. VrrcINGETORIX, moved by ther in- 


treaties, broke up Ins camp, and marched towards A 


vergne, This Czsar had foreſeen; and his ſcheme be- 
ing to amuſe the enemy on that fide, while he flole of 
to his legions, he ſtaid only two days in the camp; and 


leaving young BxVrus to command in his ablerce, 


with orders to diſperſe the cavalry as wide as he could, 
he ſet out on pretence of going for a reinſorcement, 


promiſing to return, if poſſible, in three days. But 


poſting by great journeys to Vienne, he there joĩued the 
new. levied cavalry; whom he had ſent thither ſome 
ame before. From thence travelling day and: night, 
without taking any reſt, through the country of the 


- dui, to prevent by his expedition any deſigns they 


might form againſt his perſon, he at length reached the 
confines of the Eingones, where two of his legions 
wintered; and ſending immediately to the reft, he drew 
them all together, before the Arverni could be apprized 
of his arrival in thoſe parts. 

VERCINGETORIN, upon notice of this junction, led 
back his army into the territories of the Biturgges, and: 
mveſted Gergovia, a town belonging to the Boy, where 
they had been ſettled by C.=s ax aſter the defeat of the 
Helvati, and made ſubject; to the Æduan ſlate. This 

tion of the enemy greatly perplexed the Roman ge- 
neral. If he continued incamped with his Legions dut- 
ing the reſt of the winter, and abandoned the ſabjects: 
of the Ædui to the attempts of the enemy, he had rea- 
fon to apprehend that the Gals, ſeeing him afford no 
protection to his friends, would nniverſally revolt. On 
the other hand, if he took the field tuo carly, he riquedt 
the want of proviſions and forage, by the great dilhenit; 
of procuring convoys. Reſolving, however, not to ſub- 
mit to an aftront that muſt for ever alienate the minds 
of his allies, he in the ſtrongeſt terms enjoined the Adu 
to be diligent in ſupplying him with the neceflary pro- 
viſions, diſpatched meſſengers to the B to inforn; 
them of his approach, and exhort them to continue frm 

to 
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to their duty: then leaving two Legions with the baggage 
* 5-,; Of the whole army at Agendicum *, he began his march 
to the relief of Gergovia. 
Beaune in Ne arrived the next day before Vellauncdrnumt, a city of 


the Senones, which ſurrendered after a ſiege of two days. 


In two days more he reached Genabum, where the Ro- 


man Citizens had been lately maſſacred by the Carnules. 


Cæs Ax's ſudden approach had not left the enemy time 


to prepare ſor a defence; they therefore attempted to 
make their eſcape in the night by a bridge over the 
Loire. To prevent the execution of ſuch a deſign, 
Cxsar had ordered two legions to be in readineſs under 
arms: and about midnight, being informed by his 
ſcouts that the enemy were ſtealing off, he ſet fire to the 
gates of the town; the legions entered, purſued the 
fugitives over the bridge, and almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
them. The town was plundered and burnt. 

Here Cxs Ax paſſed the Loire, and marching into the 


. territories of the Bituriges, fat down before No,) 


The inhabitants ſent deputies to treat of a ſurrendry, 


but before the articles agreed upon could be put into 
execution, the cavalry of VERCINGETORIX appeared at 


a diſtance. This general of the Gauls, informed of 
Czsar's approach, had raiſed the ſiege of Gergovia, and 


-marched to meet the Romans. The beſieged, on this 


proſpect of relief, though they had already given hoſ- 
tages and received into the town ſome centurions and 
ſoldiers of the Roman army, with great clamours flew 
to arms, ſhut the gates, and manned que walls. The 
centurions in the town judging, from the noiſe among the 
Gauls, that they had ſome new project in view, had 
cautiouſly poſted- themſelves at one of the gates, and 
getting all their men together, retreated without loſs to 
the camp. Cæs Ax ſoon diſperſed the enemies horſe, 
which was not ſupported by the body of the army; and 
the people of Noviodunum, diſappointed and terrified at 
the defeat of their friends, ſeized immediately on alt 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in breaking the capi- 
tulation, ſent them priſoners to CæsA xs camp, and de- 
lvered up the, town. From thence CæsAR marched 

| on 
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on to Avaricum, the ſtron 
of the Bituriges. 


towns in fo ſhort a time, called a general council of his - 


VBRrCINGETORIX, alarmed at the loſs of fo many 


followers, and repreſented to them: That it was nc- 
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ceflary to reſolve upon a very different plan of war, 
from that which they had hitherto purſued ; and in- 
ſtead of giving battle to the Romans, they ſhould bend 
their whole aim to intercept their convoys and fora- 
gers: That this might be eaſily effected, as they 
themſelves abounded in cavalry, and in the preſent 
ſeaſon of the year, there being no forage in the fields, 
the enemy muſt unavoidably diſperſe themſelves 


into the diſtant villages for ſubſiſtence, and thereby 


give daily opportunities of deſtroying them. That 


where life and liberty were at ſtake, property and 


private poſſeſſion ought to be little regarded; that 
therefore the beſt reſolution they could take was, at 
once to burn all their houſes and villages, from the 
territories of the Boi to wherever the Romans might 
extend their quarters for the ſake of forage : That 
they themſelves had no reaſon to apprehend ſcarcity, 
as they would be plentifully ſupplied by thoſe ſtates, 
whole territories they were ready to defend at fo great 
a loſs ; whereas, the enemy muſt either be reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſtarving, or making diſtant and dange- 
rous excurſions from their camp; that it equally anſwer- 
ed the purpoſe of the Gauls, to defeat the Roman army, 
or ſeize upon their baggage and convoys; becauſe 
without theſe laſt, it would be impoſſible for them to 
carry on the war: That in his opinion, they would 
do well to ſet fire even to the towns themſelves, 
which were not ſtrong enough to be perfectly ſecure 
againſt all danger: as by this means they would nei- 
ther become places of retreat to their own men, to 
ſcreen them from military ſervice; nor contribute to 
the ſupport of the Romans by the ſupplies and plun- 
der they might furniſn; He added, that though theſe 


things were indeed grievous, yet they ought to re- 


reflect that it was ſtill more grievous to ſee their wives 


„ and 


geſt and moſt conſiderable city 
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and children dragged into captivity, and be them- 
« ſelves put to the ſword, the unavoidable fate of the 
„ conquered.” “ | 

This propoſal being approved by all, more than twen- 
ty cities of the Bituriges were burnt in one day; the 
like was done in other ſtates; nothing but conflagrati- 
ons were ſeen over the whole country ; and though the 
natives bore tl's deſolation with extreme regret, they 
comforted themſelves with the hopes, that it was the 
ſure way to a ſpeedy victory, which would amply re- 
compence their loſſes. The fate of Avaricum was ſo- 
lemnly debated in council, whether it ſhould be burnt 
or defended, the Bituriges ſalling proſtrate on the 
ground, earneſtly begged that they might not be ob- 
liged to burn with their own hands one of the moſt 
beautiful cities of Gant, the ornament and the ſecurity 
of their ſtate ; eſpecially as the town itſelf, almoſt 
wholly ſurrounded by a river and moraſs, and affording 
but one very narrow approach, was from the nature of 
its ſituation capable of an eaſy defence. VErcINGETo- 
RIX at firit oppoſed their requeſt, but at length moved 
by their prayers, and the generons compathon of the 
army, he yielded, and ſent a ſtrong garriſon to defend 
the town. 

This affair determined, he followed C =s ar by eaſy 
marches, and choſe for his camp a place ſurrounded with 
woods and marſhes, about fifteen miles diſtant from 
Avaricum. There he had hourly intelligence by his 
ſcouts, of all that paſſed before the town ; and ſent his 
orders from time to time to the garrion., He kept a 
conftant watch upon the Rc-2ar convoys, and foragers, 
whom, notwithſtanding their vigilance, he frequently 
cut off, when neceſſity obliged them to feek for proviſi- 
ons at too greet a diſtance. 

Czs4aR having encamped on that fide, where the ri- 
ver and moraſſes left a narrow acceſs to the town, began 
to raiſe a mount, bring forward his battering engines, 
and prepare two towers of aſſault ; without attempting 
to make lines of circumvallation, which the nature of 
the ground rendered impoſſible, He was continually 


ſoliciting 
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ſoliciting the ÆAduaus and Boii for corn, but received 
no great ſupplies from either; partly through the ne. 
gligence of the ÆAduans, who were not zealous in the af- 


fair; partly through the inability of the Bou, who pol 


ſeſſing an inconſiderable territory, ſoon conſumed all the 
corn their land produced, The army were for many days 


altogether without bread, and had nothing to appeaſe 


their hunger, but the cattle brought from diſtant villa- 
ges. Vet not an expreſſion was heard among the ſoldi- 
ers unworthy the majeſty of the Roman name, or the glo- 
ry they had acquired by former victories. And when 


Cæsax vilited the different quarters of the legions in 


perſon, and offered to raiſe the ſiege, if they found 


he famine inſupportable ; they with one voice requeſted 


him not to do jt, adding, © That during the many 
«© years they had ſerved under him, they never yet had 
* met with any check, or formed any enterprize in 
** which they had not ſucceeded; that they could not 
but look upon it as inglorioug to abandon a ſiege they 
had once begun; and had rather undergo t::2 greateſt 
** hardſhips, than not revenge the blood of the Raman 
Citizens, perfidiouſly maſſacred by the Gauls in Gena- 
„ marry OT OM TOR * 

And now the towers began to approach the walls, when 
Cs AR was informed by ſome priſoners, that VE RcIN- 
GETORIX having conſumed all the forage round him, had 
removed his camp nearer to Avaricum, and was gone 
himſelf at the head of the cavalry, and the light-armed 
troops accuſtomed to fight in their intervals, to form an 
ambuſcade for the Romans, in a place where it was ſup- 
poſed they would come the next day to forage. Upon 
this intelligence, ſetting out about midnight in great ſi- 
lence, he arrived the next morning at the enemies camp. 
But they having had timely notice by their ſcouts, in- 
ſtantly conveyed their baggage and carriages into a thick 
wood, and drew up in order of battle on an open hill. 
Cz8AR immediately ordered all his ſoldiers to prepare 
for an engagement. | | 

The hill itſe}f where the enemy ſtood, riſing all the 


way with an eaſy aſcent, was almoft wholly ſurrounded 


by a moraſs difficult and dangerous to paſs, though not 
5 Pons | above 
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above fifty feet over. Here the Gauls, confiding in the 
ſtrength of their poſt, and having broke down all the 
bridges over the moraſs, appeared with an air of reſo- 
lution. They had formed themſelves into different bo- 


dies, according to their ſeveral ſtates; and planting ſe- 


le& detachments at all the avenues and fords, waited 
with determined courage, that if the Romans ſhould at- 
tempt to force their way through, they might fall upon 
them from the higher ground, while embarraſſed in the 
moraſs. The Romans full of indignation, that the ene- 


my ſhould dare to face them, loudly demanded to be 


led to battle. CzsaRr checked their ardour, and endea- 
voured to make them ſenſible, that in attacking an arm 
ſo ſtrongly poſted, the victory would be attended wit 
the loſs of many brave men: and that he could not be 
too tender of the lives of thoſe, whom he found ready to 
encounter every kind of danger for his glory. Having 


by this ſpeech comforted the ſoldiers, he led them back 


the ſame day to Auaricum, and applied himſelf wholly to 


the carrying on of the ſiege. ä 
VERCINGETORIX, upon his return to the camp, 
was accuſed by the army of treaſon. The removal of 
his quarters nearer to thoſe of the enemy, his departure 
at the head of all the cavalry, his leaving ſo many troops 
without a commander in chief, and the opportune and 
peedy arrival of the Romans during his abſence; all 
theſe things, they ſaid, could not eaſily happen with- 
out deſign, and gave great reaſon to beligye, that he had 
rather owe the ſovereignty of Gaul to or »'s favour, 
than to the free choice of his countrymen. To this 
charge he replied : © That the removal of his camp was 
& occaſtoned by the want of forage, and made at their 
* ownexpreſs deſire: That he had poſted himſelt nearer 


to the Romans, on account of the advantage of the 


ground, which ſecured him againſt all attacks: That 
*© cavalry were by no means wanted in a moraſs, but 
might have been extremely ſerviceable in the place to 
* which he had led them : That he purpoſely forbore. 
< naming a commander in chief at his departure, leſt the 
<* jmpatience of the multitude ſhould have forced him to 
give battle, to which he perceived they were all ſtrongly- 

inclined 


1 too 


* inclined, through a certain weakneſs and efferinacy of 
mind, that rendered them incapable of bearing long 
* fatigue: That whether accident or intelligence, 
brought the Romans to their camp, they ought to 
„thank. in the one caſe fortune, in the other the infor- 
mer, for giving them an opportunity of diſcovering 
from the higher ground, the inconſiderable number of 
the enemy, and deſpiſing their feeble efforts; for 
* not daring to hazard an engagement, they had igno- 
** miniouſly retreated to their camp: That tor his part, 
he ſcorned treacherouſly to hold an authority of Cæ- 
© SAR, which he hyped ſoon to merit by a victory, of 
& which both he and the reſt of the Gauls had now a cer- 
< tain proſpect: That he was willing to reſign the com- 
** mand, if they thought the honour, done him by that 
& diſtinction, exceeded the advantages procured by his 
© conduct. He added: To convince you of the truth of 
«© what I have ſaid, hear the Roman ſoldiers themſelves.“ 
Inſtantly he produced ſome ſlaves, whom he had made 
priſoners a few days before, and whom by ſeverity and 
hard uſage he had brought ta his purpoſe. Theſe, 
according to the inſtructions they had received, declared, 
+ That they were legionary ſoldiers : That urged by 
hunger, they had privately ſtolen out of the camp, 
* to ſearch for corn and cattle in the fields: that the 
* whole army was reduced to ſo weak a condition, as no 
* longer to be capable of ſupporting fatigue : That the 
% General had therefore reſolved, if the town held out 
three days longer, to draw off his men from the 
„ fiege.” * Such (ſaid VExc1NGETOR1X) are the ſer- 
<* vices you receive from the man, whom you charge 
* with treaſon. To him it is owing that without 
* drawing a ſword, you ſee a powerful and victorious 
army almoſt wholly deſtroyed by famine. He has 
*© moreover taken effectual care, that, when neceſſity 
e compels them to ſeek refuge in a ſhameful flight, no 
e ſtate ſhall receive them into its territories.” 

The whole multitude ſet up a ſhout ; and, as their 
manner was, claſhing their arms, to denote their appro- 
bation of the ſpeaker, proclaimed VERCINGETORIX a 

CE. conſum- 
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a conſummate general, whoſe fidelity ouglit not to be 
queſtioned, and whoſe conduct deſerved the higheſt 
praiſe. They decreed that ten thouſand men, choſen 
out of all the troops, ſhould be ſent to reinforce the 


garriſon of Avaricum; it ſeemiag too hazardous to rely 


upon the Bituriges alone for the defence of a place, wh 
them the ſuperiority in the war. | 

Though the Romans carried on the ſiege with incredi- 
ble vigour, yet was their progreſs greatly obſtructed by 
the addreis and contrivance of the Gaus. For they 
were a people of ſingular ingenuity, quick of apprehen- 
nion, eaſily imitating whatever they ſaw practiſed by o- 
thers. They turned aſide, with ropes, the hooks made 
uſe of by the Romans, and after having ſeized them, 
drew them into the town with engines, They likewiſe 
endeavoured to undernune che mount; an art they. 
were perfectl ſkilled in, as their country abounded with 
iron-mines. At the ſame time they raiſed towers on all 
parts of the wall, covered them with raw hides, and 
in frequent ſallies by day and night, either ſet fire to 
the mount, or fell upon the workmen. In proportion 
as the Raman towers increaſed in height, by the conti- 
nual addition to the mount, in the ſame propor- 
tion did they advance the towers upon their walls“, raiſ- 
ing one ſtory above another. And counter- working tlie 
mines witt the utmoſt diligence, they either filled them 


- 


with great ftones, or poured melted pitch into them, 
or repulſed the miners with Jong ſtakgs, burnt and marp- 


enced at the end. 
Such 


The fortificd towns among the Gaul, had their walls moſtly 
puilt in the following manner. Long maſſy beams of wood were 
placed upon the ground, at the diſlance of two feet one from another, 
and fo as to conſtitute by theit length the thickneſs of the wall Theſe 
being again croſſed by others, which ſerved to bind them together, 
had the:r intervals on the inſide filled up with earth, and on the out- 
fide with large ſtones. The fitſt ranł thus completed and firmly joined, 
a ſecond was laid over it, with the ſame diſtaace between the beams; 
but theſe did not reſt upon the beams of the order below, but were 
placed above their intervals, and fled up as before with * and 
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preſervation, they imagined, would neceſſarily give 
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Such were the obſtacles the Romans met with in this 
ſiege. But the ſoldiers, though much incommoded, du- 
ring the whole time, with cold and perpetual rains, yet 
by dint of labour overcame all difficulties, and at the 
end of twenty-five days, had raiſed a mount three hun- 
dred and thirty feet broad, and eighty feet high. When 
it was brought almoſt cloſe to the walls, Czsar ac- 
cording to cuſtom attended the works, and encouraged 
the ſoldiers to labour without intermiſſion ; a little be- 
fore midnight it was obſerved to ſmoke, the enemy hav- 
ing undermined and fired it. At the ſame time they 
raiſed a mighty ſhout, and ſallying from two of their 
gates, vigorouſly attacked the works, Some threw 
lighted torches and dry wood from the walls upon the 

mount, others pitch and all ſorts of combuitibles ; ſo 
that it was not eaſy to know, on which ſide it was pro- 

* firſt to ſend relief. But as Cs AR kept always two 

gions upon guard in the trenches, beſides great num- 
bers employed in the works, who relieved one another 
by turns, his troops were ſoon in a condition, ſome to 

* thoſe that ſallied from the town, others to draw 

the towers, and make openings in the mount; whilſt 
the reſt endeavoured to extinguiſh the flames. | 
The fight continued with great obſtinacy during the 
remaining part of the night. The enemy ſtill entertain- 
ed hopes of Victory, and perſiſted with the more firm- 
neſs, as they ſaw the mantelets that covered the tow- 
ers burnt down, the Romans being unable to reſcue 
them for want of ſhelter. Freſh troops were continu- 
ally advancing from the town to relieve the fatigued, 
the enemy believing, that the ſafety of Gaul depended on 
that critical moment, Here (ſays CæsAR) I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a remarkable inſtance of intrepidity, 
to which I vas myſelf a witneſs upon this occaſion. A 


ſtones. In this manner the work was carried to a proper height, and 
the building was as uſeful as beautiful. For as the variety and regu- 
lar intermixture of the.mateffals pleaſed the eye, ſo the ſtone was 
a proof againſt fire, and the beams againſt the battering ram; for be- 
ing faſtened on the inſide with continued planks, they could neither 
be disjointed, nor thrown down. | s 
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certain Gaul poſted before the gate of the City, threw 


into the fire balls of pitch and tallow to feed it. This 
Man being expoſed to the diſcharge of a Roman battery, 
was ſtruck through the ſide with a dart and expired, 
Another ſtriding over his body, immediately took his 
place. He alfo was killed in the fame manner. A 
third ſucceeded: to the third a fourth: nor was this 
dangerous poſt left vacant, till the fire of the mount 
was extinguifhed, the enemy repulſed on all ſides, and 
an end put to the conflict. | 

The Garls having in vain tried all methods of defence, 
conſulted the next day about leaving the town, in con- 
fequence of the orders they had received from Ver cin- 
EETORIX. This they hoped eaſily to effect in the 
night; as that General's camp was not far off, and the 


moraſs between them and the Romans would ſerve to co- 


yer their retreat. Night came, and the beſieged were 
preparing to put their ſcheme in execution; when ſud- 
denly the women running out into the ſtreets, and throw- 
ing themſelves at their huſband's feet, conjured them, 
with many tears, not to abandon to the fury of an en- 
taged enemy them, and their common children, whom 
nature and weakneſs rendered incapable of flight. Find- 
ing their entreaties ineffectual (for in extreme danger, 
fear often excludes compaſſion) they began to ſet up a 
loud cry, to inform the Romans of the intended eſcape. 
This alarmed the Ser. who apprehending the paſſa- 
ges would be ſeized by the enemy's cavalry, defiſted from 


their attempt. 


Next day Cæs ax brought forward the tower, and 
gave the neceflary directions concerning the works. A 


heavy rain chancing juft then to fall, he thought it a fa 
vourable opportunity for effecting his purpoſe, eſpecial- 
ly as he obſerved that the walls were negligently guard- 


cd, Wherefore ordering the ſoldiers to abate a little of 


their ardour in the works, and having inſtructed them 
in what manner to proceed, he exhorted the tegions, who 
advanced under cover of the machines, to ſeize at laſt 
the ſruit of ſo many toils. Then, promiſing rewards to 
thoſe whorſhould firſt ſcale the town, he gave the _ 
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attack. The Romans ruſhed ſuddenly upon the enemy 
from all parts, and in a moment poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the walls. The Gauls terrified at the vigour of the al- 
fault, and driven from their towers and battlements, 
drew chetaſtives up in the form of a triangle in the 
market-place, expecting that the Romans would advance 
to attack them. But obſerving that they ſtill kept upon 
the walls, and were endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of 
their whole circuit, they began to fear leſt they ſhould 
be ſhut up on every fide. Therefore throwing, down 
their arms, they ran tumultuouſly to the fartheſt part 
of the town, where many of them were ſlain by the le- 
gionaries, the narrowneſs of the gates obſtructing their 
flight Others were ſlaughtered by the cavalry without 
the walls. The Romans regardleſs of plunder, but ca- 
ger to revenge the maſſacre at Genabum, and exaſperat- 
ed by the obſtinate defence of the place, ſpared neither 
old men, women, nor children; inſomuch that of all 
that multitude, amounting to about forty thouſaad, 
ſcaree eight hundred, who had quitted the town upon 
the firſt alarm, eſcaped ſafe to VEReINGETORIX. He 
received them into his camp in the dead of the night : 
for fearing leſt their entrance by day, and in a body, 
ſhould occaſion a tumult among the troops ; he had ſent 


out his friends, and the principal noblemen of each pro- 


vince, to meet them by the way, and conduct them to 
the quarters of their ſeveral ſtates. | 

VERCINGETORIX having called a council, comforted 
the ſoldiers, and exhorted them not to be diſcouraged 
by their late misfortune. He ſaid, * The Romans had 
not overcome by bravery, or in the field, but by their 
% addreſs and ſkill in ſieges, an art the Gauls were lit- 
* tle acquainted with; that they deceived themſelves, 


* who in war expected ſucceſs to attend every enter- 


* priſe; that he himſelf, as they all knew, had never 
4 adviſed the defence of Avaricum, and could not but 
« jmpute the preſent diſaſter to the imprudence of the 
&« Bituriges, and the too eaſy compliance of the reſt : 
That he hoped however ſoon to compenſate their loſs 
« by ſuperior advantages, as he was uſing his utmoſt 
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* endeavours to bring over the other ſtates, which had 
_* hitherto refuſed their concurrence, and to form one 
| againſt whoſe unit- 
“ ed ſtrength, not the whole world would be able to 
c“ prevail: That he had even in a great meaſure effected 
M bis deſign, and m the mean time only required of 
* them, for the ſake of the common ſafety, immedi- 
e ately to fortiſy their camp, the better to ſecure them- 
* ſelves from the ſudden attacks of the enemy.” This 
ſpeech was not unpleaſing to the Gauls, and the rather, 
that notwithſtanding ſo great a blow, VERCIxNCETORIx 
neither retired from public view, nor ſeemed to have 
loft any thing of his wonted courage. They even enter- 
tained a higher opinion of his prudence and foreſight ; 
as from the firſt he had adviſed the burning of Avari- 
eum, and at laſt ſent orders to abandon it. Thus ill ſuc- 
ceſs, which uſually ſinks the reputation of a command- 
er, ſerved only to augment his credit, and give him 
eater authority among the troops.. At the ſame time, 
2 the aſſurances he had given them, they were full 
of hopes that the other ſtates would accede to the alli- 
ance. And now for the firſt time the Gauls fet about 
fortifying their camp; being ſo humbled by their late 
misfortunes, that though naturally impatient of fatigue, 
they ſubmitted to every taſk impoſed upon them by 
their General. "Þ& 

VERCI®%GETORFX on bas ſide was extremely active to 
bring over to the confederacy the other provinces of 
Gaul, endeavouring, by preſents and promiſes, to gain 
the leading men in each ſtate. For this purpoſe he made 
choice of fit agents, who by their addreſs, or peculiar 
ties of friendſhip,” were moſt likely to influence thoſe 
to whom they were ſent. He provided arms and cloth- 
ing for the troops that had eſcaped from Avaricum, and 
to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the taking of that place, 
gave orders to the ſeveral ſtates in alliance to furniſh 
a certain number of men, and ſend them to the camp, 
by a day prefixed. At the ſame time he required of 
them, that all the archers, of which there were great num- 
| * bers 
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bers in Gaul, ſnould be ſought out and ſent to the army. 
By theſe meaſures he ſoon filled up the places of thoſe 


he loſt at the ſiege of Avericum. In the mean time 


THEUTOMATUS, the ſon of OlLoVIco, and King of the 
Nitobrigi, whoſe father had been ſtiled friend and ally 
by the Senate of Rome, came and joined VERCINGE Tos 
nix With a great body of horſe, which he had raiſed in 
his own territories, and in the province of Aquitain, 
CzsaR finding great plenty of corn and other provi- 
ſions at Avaricum, ſtay 
his troops, after their late — from. ſcarcity and 
fatigue. Spring was now approaching and as the ſeaſon 
invited him to take the field, he reſolved to march a- 
gainſt the enemy, either to draw them out of the woods 
and marſhes, or beſiege them in their fortreſſes. While 
he was preparing for this expediton, deputies arriveq 


from the A7dui to beg he would interpoſe his authority 


to ſettle the differences in their ſtate. ** Every thing 
there, they told him threatened an inteſtine war, 
That as it was their cuſtom to be governed by a ſin- 
* gle magiſtrate, who pofleſſed the ſupreme power for 
one year, two noblemen contended for that office; 
each affirming his election was according to law. The 
* one was ConvicTOLITANIS, an illuſtrious and po- 
pular young man; the other Corus, of an ancient 
family, great authority, and powerful relations, whoſe 
* brother VIDELIAcus had held the ſame Magiſtracy 
* the year before: That the whole ſtate was in arms, 
e the fenate and people divided; nor had they hopes 
* of eſcaping a civit war, but in his care and timely en- 
« deavours to put an end to the conteſt.” 

Although Czsas, was ſenftble it would greatly pre- 
judice his affairs, to quit the purſuit of the war, and 
leave the enemy behind him; yet reflecting on the miſ- 
chiefs that ariie from diviſions, and deſirous if poſſible to 
prevent ſo powerful a ſtate, in ſtrict amity with the peo- 
ple of Rome, and which he had always in a particular 


manner cheriſhed and befriended, from having recourſe 


to violence and arms, which might drive the party that 
teat confided in his friendſhip, to ſeek the aſſiſtance of 
8 „ Hs * 


there ſeveral days to refreſh 
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VERCINGETORIX,: he refolved to make it his firſt care, 
to put a ſtop to the progreſs of thoſe diſorders. And be- 
cauſe, by the conſtitutions of the Ædui, it was not law- 
ſul for the ſupreme magiſtrate to paſs beyond the limits 
of. the. ſtate, Fat he might not ſeem to infringe their pri- 
vileges, he reſolved to go thither in perſon,, and ſum- 
moned the ſenate and the two candidates to meet him at 
Decetia. The aſſembly was very numerous, and it ap- 
peared that Cor us had been declared chief magiſtrate 
by his own brother, in preſence of only a few electors 
pri vately called together, without regard to time or place, 
and even contrary to the expreſs laws of the ſtate, which 
prohibited two of the ſame family to hold the ſupreme 
dignity, while he who firſt obtained it was alive, or ſo 
much as {it together in the ſenate. Czsar therefore o- 
bliged Corus to reſign in fayour of ConvicToOLIT Axis, 
who, up.n the expiration of the preceding magiſtrate, 
had been elected in due form by the prieſts. 

This ſentence being paſſed, Cs AR exhorted the Ædui 
to lay aſide their quarrels, and apply themſelves ſolely 
to the buſineſs of the preſent war; to expect with con- 
fidence the full recompence of their ſervices, as ſoon as 
the reduction of Gaul ſnould be compleated; and to 
ſend him immediately all their cavalry, and 1000 foot, 
to form a chain of poſts for the ſecurity of his convoys, 
He then divided his army into two parts. Four legs 
ons, under the conduct of LABS, he ſent againſt 
the Senones and Pariftt, und the other ſix he led in per- 
{on along the banks of the Aller, towards the territo- 
ries of the Arverni, with a deſign to inveſt Georgovia. 
Part of the cayalry followed LABIExNVs; part remained 
with Cæs AR. VERCINGETOR1X having notice of theſe 
motions, broke down all the bridges upon the Allie, 
and marched along the other fide of the river. 

As both armies were continually in view, encamped al. 
moſt over-againſt each other, and the enemies ſcouts ſo 
Rationed, that it was impoſſible for the Romans to make 
a bridge for carrying over their forces, Cæs AR began to 
be uncaſy, left he ſhould be ſtopped in his progreſs the 
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ture, being very ſteep on all fides, 


greateſt part of the ſummer by the river, the A!lier BE. 
ing ſeldom fordable till autumn. But he ſoon found 
means to compaſs his end. He encamped in a place co- 
vered with woods, over- againſt one of thoſe bridges 
which VERCINGETORIX had cauſed to be broke down. 
The next day remaining there concealed with two legi- 
ons, he ſent forward with all the baggage the other four, 
dividing them into ſix corps, that the number of the 
legions might appear compleat, and ordered them to 
march as far as they could, When by the time of the 
day hejudged they were arrived at the place of their en- 
campment, ſpeedily he rebuilt the bridge upon ti e old 
piles, the lower part of which the enemy had left ſtand- 
ing; marched over the troops he had with him, and 
having choſe a proper place for his camp, recalled the 
reſt of his forces.  VERCINGEToORIX being informed, 
that the Romans had paſſed the river, marched on before 
them by long journeys, that he might not be ſorced to 
a battle againſt his will. ä RES 
CsAR, after five days march, came before Gergovia, 
where he had a ſlight engagement with the enemy's ca- 
valry. Having taken a view cf the place, which he 
found ſituated on a very high hill, all whoſe approach- 
es were extremely difficult, he not only deſpaired of re- 
ducing it by ſtorm, but reſolved not to inveſt it, till he 
had ſecured a ſupply of proviſions for his army. VER: 
CINGETORIX was encamped near the town, where he 
had diſpoſed of the forces of the ſeveral ſtates in diffe- 
rent diviſions, ſeparated from one another by moderate 
intervals. As his army covered the whole ſummits of 
the hill, it made a very formidable appearance. Eyery 
morning by day- break, the chiefs of each ſtate, who 
compoted his council, aſſembled in his tent, to adviſe 
with him, and receive his orders : and he ſcarcely let 
a day paſs, without detaching ſome cavalry, intermix- 
ed with archers, to ſkirmiſh with the Romans, that he 
might make trial of the ſpirit and courage of his men. 
There was a riſing ground, that joined to the foot of 
the hill on which the town ſtood, well fortified by na- 
This eminence, 
though 
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though of ſuch - importance to the Gauls, that if the 
Romans ſhould get poſſeſſion of it, they could in a great 
meaſure deprive them of water and forage, was yet but 


indifferently guarded. C#sar therefore leaving his 


camp about midnight, diſlodged the enemy before any 
aſſiſtance could arrive from the town, ſeized the hill, and 
having placed two legions to defend it, drew a double 
ditch twelve feet deep from the greater to the leſſer 
camp, that the ſoldiers might paſs and repaſs without 
anger. | 

While theſe things were acted at Gergovia, Convic- 
TIOLAN1s the AZduan, to whom, as we have before re- 
lated, CzsAR had adjudged the fupreme magiſtracy, 
being bribed by the Arverui, endeavonred to engage in 
the confederacy ſome young noblemen, the chief of 
whom were LiTAvicys and his brothers, of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed family in the country. With theſe he ſhar- 
ed the money he had received, and exhorted them to 
conſider, * That they were free, and born to com- 
mand: That the du alone obſtructed the victory 
of the league; that their au: hority reſtrained the o- 
Ather ſtates from joining in the common cauſe, and 
that their concurrence in it would not leave the Ro- 
mans a poſſibiltiy of ſupporting. themſelves in Gail. 
** That he himſelf indeed was under ſome obligation to 
*© Cxs ax, at leaſt ſoffras an equitable deciſion deſerves 
* that name, but he ſtill owed more to his country; ad- 
ding, that the Ædui H no greater reaſon to have re- 
** courſe to the Roman General, in what regarded their 
laws and cuſtoms, than the Romans had in the like caſe 
* to apply themſelyes to the du. The repreſentati- 
ons of the magiſtrate, and the rewards he beſtowed, 
ſoon prevailed with the young noblemen. They offer- 
ed to become the chief conductors of the enterprize ; 
and nothing remained but to conſult on the proper 
means for accompliſhing their deſign ; for they well 
knew, that the ſtate would not be eaſily induced to 
engage in the war. It was agreed, that Litavievus 
ſhould have the command of the 10000 foot appointed 
to join Caran, and that his brothers ſhould be _— 
ore 
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fore. They alſo concerted in what manner the reſt of | 
the project ſhould be executed. 

Lr Avius having taken the command of the army, 
and led them within thirty miles of Gergovia, ſuddenly 
called the troops together, and addreſſing them with 
tears: Whither, ſoldiers, ſaid he, are we going? All 
« ourcavalry all our nobility zre ſlain. EroRBDORIx 
„and VIEDUMARPs, men of the firſt quality in the 
e ſtate, accuſed by the Remans of treaſon, were put to 
* death without a trial. But learn theſe things of thoſe 


Ic- „ who have eſcaped the ſlaughter ; for as to me over- 14 
re- «© whelmed with grief for the loſs of my brothers and | 1 

ey, * kinſmen, I am unable to utter our calamities. He | 

in then produced ſome, whom he had before inſtructed for i 
of that purpoſe, who repeated to the multitude, ** That 1 
oft the greateſt part of the Æduan cavalry had been put | 1 

ar- to the ſword, under pretence of their holding intelli- 4 f 
to “ gence with the Arverni; and that they themſelves had 1 
n- eſcaped with great difficulty by mixing with the Ro- 1 
ry «© nan ſoldiers.” Hereupon the whole army called a- 

o- loud to Li rA vicus, entreating him to provide for their 

1d ſafety; © As if, faid he, there was room for counſel, 

9 « or any choice left, but that of marching directly to 

yl. 4 Gergovia, and joining the Arverni. Can we doubt, 

to « after ſo black an inſtance of Roman perfidy, but that 

28 they are already on their way to deſtroy us? Let us 

1 <« therefore, if any ſpirit or courage remains in us, re- 

= “ venge the death of our countrymen, ſo unworthily 

ir & flain, and put theſe inhuman ſpoilers to the ſword.” 

e He then pointed to ſome Roman citizens, who had tak- 

' en the opportunity of their march to bring a large ſup- 

= ply of corn and proviſions to the camp. Inſtantly the 


- convoy was plundered, the Romans put to death with 
. cruel torments, and meſſengers diſpatched through all 
r the territories of the Ædui, to ſpread the ſame forgery 
l of the maſſacre of the cavalry and princes, and excite 
) them to take the like vengeance onthe common enemy. 
? EroREDoR1x the duan, a young nobleman cf diſ- 
| tinguiſhed birth and great intereſt in the ſtate; as like- 
wite VIRDUMARVs, of the ſame age and equal autho- 
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rity, though not ſo well deſcended (whom Cxsar, on 
the recommendation of Diviriacus, had raiſed from 
a low condition to the higheſt dignities) were both 
at this time in the Roman camp. Between theſe two 
Was a competition for greatneſs ; and in the late diſpu 
about the magiſtracy, the one had declared warmly fr 
ConvicToLITANIS, the other for Corus. EroREDOo- 
Rix having notice of Lix Avicus's deſign, came at 
midnight to Cs aR's tent, diſcovered the whole plot, 
and entreated/him not to ſuffer the ſtate, through the 
miſchievous counſels of a few young men,to fall off from 
the alliance of the Remans, which he foreſaw muſt happen, 
it they ſhould join the enemy with ſo many thouſand 
men, whoſe ſafety would neither be neglected by their 
relations, nor diſregarded by the ſtate. - 
This intelhigence gave Cxsar extreme concern, be- 
cauſe he had always had a particular regard for the 
dui. He therefore immediately drew out four legions, 
together with all the cavalry; nor had. he time to con- 
tract his camp, becauſe the affair ſeemed wholly to de- 
pend upon expedition, He left C. Fav1vus, his Lieu- 
tenant, to command in his abſeace with two legions. 
T1Tavicus'sbrethers whom he ordered to be ſeized, had 
ſome time hefore eſcaped to the enemy. Having ex- 
horted the ſoldiers to bear the fatigue chearſully in ſo 
preſſing a conjuncture, they marched with great alacri- 
ty, and about fiveand twenty miles from Gergovia came 
within ſight of the Adw,Czsar immediately de- 
tached the cavalry to retard and ſtop their march ; but 
with ſtrict charge to abſtain from ſlaughter. He order- 
ed EpoxEDORIX and VI DUN Axus, whom the Ædui had 
lamented as dead, to ride up and down among the 
ſquadrons, and called to their countrymen. They were 
ſoon known, and LirAvicus's forgery being detected, 
the Ædui ſtretched out their hands, offered to ſubmit, 
and throwing down their arms, begged their lives might 
be ſpared. LiTavicus, with his clients (who by the 
cuſtom of the Gauls cannot without infamy abandon 
their patrons, even in the greateſt extremity of fortune) 
fled to Gergovia. | 
; CASAR 
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Cæsax, having diſpatched meſſengers to the Ædui 
to inform them, that from a regard for their ſtate he 
had ſpared thoſe, wham by the right of war he might 
have put to the ſword, after allowing the army three 
hours reſt, marched back to Gergouia. About half way 
he was met by a party of horſe, ſent by Fan1vs, to 
acquaint him with the danger that threatened his camp. 
They told him, That the enemy had attacked it with 
all their forces, relieving the fatigued with ſupplies of 
freſh men, while the Romans were kept to continual 
labour; for the vaſt extent of ground they had to 
defend, obliged them to be perpetually upon the ram- 
part. That the multitude of arrows and darts diſ- 
charged by the Gauls had wounded many of the ſoldi- 
ers, notwithſtanding the protection received from the 
engines, which yet had been of good ſervice in re- 
pelling the aſſailants: That Fantus, upon the re- 
treat of the enemy; had cloſed up all the gates 
of the camp except two, carried a breaſtwork quite 
round the rampart, and made preparation for ſuſtain- 
* ing the aſſault the next day.” CæsAR upon this news 
haſtened his march with all diligence, and ſeconded by 
the ardour of the troops,arrived in the camp before ſun- 
riſing. 

While theſe things paſſed at Gergowa, the Ædui, up- 
on receipt ot the firſt diſpatches from L1Tav1cus, ſtaid 
not for the confirmation of the report; but prompted, 
ſome by avarice,others by revenge,and many hurried on 
by a levity and raſhneſs, natural to that people, who 
are always ready to give credit to every flying rumour, 
ran immediately to arms, plundered the Roman citizens, 
killed ſome of them, and fold others for ſlaves. Con- 
VICTOLITANIsncited tothe utmoſt this furyof che mul- 
titude, that by engaging them in deſperate acts of vio- 
lence, he might render a return to right meaſures the 
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more difficult, At his inſtigation, they obliged M. A- 


R1STIUS, a military Tribune, who was _ his way to 
join the army, to quit Cabillonum, promiſing not to mo- 
leſt him in his journey: they engaged alſo ſeveral Ro- 
man merchants, who reſided there on account of traffiok 
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to quit their habitations ; then attacking them treache- 
rouſly on the road, they ſtripped them of their bag: 
gage, and inveſted day and night thoſe who made reſiſ- 
tance. - But as ſoon as they had intelligence, that all 
their troops were in CæsAR's power, they ran to Arts: 
rius, aſſured him that nothing had been done by pub- 
lick authority ; orderedinformations to. be brought a- 
Ant thoſe, who had been concerned in pillaging the 
"Romans ; confiſcated the eſtates of Liravicys and his 
brothers, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæs AR, to excuſe 
what had happsned, This they did witha view to recover 
their troops, but unwilling to part with the plunder, 
in which great numbers had ſhared, conſcious of guilt, 
and dreading the puniſhment they deſerved, they began 
privately to cert meaſures of war, and by their Am- 
baſſadors ſollicited other ſtates to join them. Though 
Cs ax was not ignorant of thoſe practices, he ſpoke 
with the greateſt mildneſs to the Æduan deputies, aſ- 
luring them that he would not conſider the imprudence 
and levity of the multitude as a crime of the whole nati- 
on, nor upon that account leſſen his regard for the ſtate. 
Apprehending however an univerſal revolt of Gaul, and 
that he might be ſurrounded by all the forces of the 
ſtates at once, he began to think of retiring from Gergo- 
via, and drawing his whole army again into a body; yet 
in ſuch a manner, that a retreat, . occaſioned by the fear 
of a general inſurrection, ſhould not carry with it the 
appearance of a flight a Wat 

While he was intent on theſe thoughts, fortune 
ſeemed to preſent him with an opportunity of acting a- 
gainſt the enemy with ſucceſs. For coming into the 
leſſer camp, to take a view of the works, he obſerved 
a hill quite deſtitute of troops, that for ſome days be- 
fore was ſcarce to be ſeen for the multitude that covered 
it. Wondering what might be the cauſe, he inquired 
of the deſerters, who flocked daily in great numbers ta 
his camp. They all agreed with Csar's ſcouts, that 
the back of the hill was almoſt an even ground, but nar- 
row and woody in that part where a paſſage led to the 
other ſide of the town ; That the enemy were Frm 
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afraid of loſing this poſt, becauſe the Romans, who had ' mM 
already poſſeſſed themſelves of one hill, if they ſhould 1 
ſeize the other, would in a manner quite ſurround them, 
become maſters of all the outlets, and entirely cut off 64 
their forage: That VIER CI V GCETOR Tx, had therefore 1. 
drawn all his forces on that ſide, in order to fortify the 45 
R i i 
CzsaR, upon this intelligence, diſpatched ſome ſqua- bs 
drons of cavalry towards that place about midnight, or- 


dering them to ride up and down with as much 1 
nuiſe as poſſible. At day- break he drew a great number j 
of mules and carriage-horſes out of the camp, without if 
their uſual harneſs, and furniſhing the grooms and wag- iſ 
goners with helmets, to make them appear like cavalry, 1 
commanded them to march round the hill. With theſe . 


he joined ſome ſquadrons of horte, who, for the greater 
ſhew, were to range a little more freely. The whole 14 
detachment had orders to move towards the ſame place, 4 
taking a very large circuit. All theſe diſpoſitions were 
ſeen from the town, which commanded a full view of | 
the Roman camp, though the diſtance was too great to 'F! 
diſtinguiſh objects with certainty, At the fame time j | 
Cæs Ax, the more effectually todeceive the enemy, de- = 
tached a legion towards the eminence ; and when it was . 
advanced a little way, ſtationed it at the foot of the hill, 1 
affecting to conceal it in the woods. This inereaſin 
the ſuſpicion of the Gauls, they immediately led al 14 
their forces to defend that poſt. Cæs ax ſeeing their 
intrenchments abandoned, made his ſoldiers cover the 
military enſigns and ſtandards, and file off in ſmall par- 
ties from the greater to the leſſer eamp, that they might 
not be perceived from the town. He then opened his 
deſigns to his Lientenants, whom he had appointed to 
command the ſeveral legions, directing them above all 
things to moderate the ardour of the ſoldiers, that the 
hope of plunder, or deſire of fighting, might not carry 
them too far. He repreſented to them the danger they 1 
were expoſed to by the diſadvantage of the ground, for 1 
which there was no remedy but diſpatch; and that he 4 
| intended 
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intended only to make a ſudden attack, not to fight a 
battle. Theſe precautions taken, he gave the ſignal to 
engage, and at the ſame time diſpatched the Ædui by 
another aſcent, to charge the enemy on the right. 
The wall of the town was about twelve hundred pa- 
ces diſtant from the foot of the hill, without reckon- 
ing the breaks and hollows. The compaſs the troops 
were obliged to take, to moderate the ſteepneſs of the 
aſcent, added {till to this ſpace upon the march. About 
half way up the hill, the Gauls had run a wall of large 
ſtones, ſix feet high, the better to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the attacks of the Romans. Between this and 
the plain, the enemy had. no troops, but the up- 
per part of the hill, to the very walls of the town, was 
crouded with the camps of their ſeveral ſtates. 

The ſignal being given, the Romans immediately 
mounted the hill, ſcaled the neareſt wall, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of three of the enemy's camps. Such too 
was the expedition wherewith they carricd them, that 
coming ſuddenly upon ThrurouArus, King of the 
Nitobrigi, as he was repoſing himſelf in his tent aboutnoon 
he very narrowly eſcaped being taken : He was obliged 
to fly half naked, and had his horſe wounded under him, 

CESAR having accompliſhed all he had in view, or- 
tered a retreat to be ſounded; and the tenth legion, 
which fought near his perſon, obeyed. The other le- 
gions did not hear the ſignal, being ſeparated from him 
by the valley; but the Lieutenants and military Tri- 
bunes, according to the inſtructions given by Cæs AR in 
the beginning commanded them to halt. Nevertheleſs, 
elated with the hopes of a ſpeedy victory, and the re- 
membrance of their former ſucceſſes, they thought 
nothing impracticable to their valour, nor did they 
deſiſt from the purſuit, till they had reached the walls 
and gates of the town. Upon this a great cry ariſ- 
ing from all parts, thoſe that were fartheſt from 
the place of aſſault terrified by the noiſe and tu- 
mult, and imagining the enemy already within the 
gates, quitted the town with precipitation. The 
women throwing their money and cloaths from the _—_ 
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with naked breaſts, and extended arms, conjured the 
Romans, to ſpare their lives, and not, as at Avaricum, 
ſacrifice all to their reſentment, without diſtinction of 
age or ſex, Some being let down from the wall, de. 
livered themſelves up to the ſoldiers. L. Fapivs, a 
Centurion of the eighth Legion, told his troop, that he 
had not yet forgot the plunder of Avaricum, and was 
reſolved no man ſhould enter the place before him. 
Accordingly, having with the aſſiſtance of three of his 
company got upon the town-wall, he helped them one 
after another to do the like. 

In the mean time the Gauls, who, as we have before 
related, were gone to defend the poſt on the other ſide 
of the town, excited by the cries of the combatants, 
and the repeated accounts that the enemy had entered 
the place, ſending all the eavalry before toſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Romans, advanced in great crouds to the 
attack, and as they arrived drew up under the walls. 
They ſoon became formidable by their multitude, and 
the women, who a little before had implored the com- 
paſſion of the Romans, now began to encourage their 
own troops, ſhewing their diſhevelled hair, and produ- 
eing their children, according to the cuſtom of the Gauli. 
The conteſt was by no means equal either in reſpect of 
numbers, or of the ground; and the Romans already 
fatigued with their march, and the length of the com- 
bat, were little able to ſuſtain the attack of freſh and 
vigorous troops. | 

CæsaR perceiving the diſadvantages histroops labour- 
ed under, began to fear the event: ſending therefore to 
SEX TIUS his Lieutenant, whom he had left to guard the 
lefler camp, he ordered him to draw out the cohorts with 
all expedition, and poſt them at the foot of the hill up- 
on the enemy's right: that if the legions engaged ſhould 
give way, the cohorts might deter the Gaul; from pur- 
ſuing them. He himſelf advancing a little with the 
tenth legion, waited the iſſue of the combat. 

While the conflict was maintained with the utmoſt 
vigour on both ſides; the enemy truſting to their poſt and 
num- 
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driven from the place. 
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numbers the Remans to their courage; ſuddenly the 
Adui, whom CæsAR had detached by another afcent on 
the right to make a diverſion, appeared on the open 
ank of his men. As they were armed after the man- 


ner of the Gauls, this fight greatly terrified them, and 


though the dui extended their right hands in token of 


peace, yet ſtill the Romans imagined it a ſtratagem to 


deceive them. At the ſame time L. Faztvs the Cen- 
turion, and thoſe who had mounted the wall with him, 
being ſurrounded and ſlain, were thrown down by the 
enemy from the battlements. M. PzTzx#1vs, a Cen- 
turion of the fame legion, who had endeavoured to 


force the gates, finding himſelf overpowered, and deſ- 
pairing of ſafety, becauſe he was already covered with 


wounds, turned to the ſoldiers that followed him, and 
ſaid : © Since I find I am unable to ſave both myſelf 
& and you, I will do my utmoſt to preſerve your lives, 
„ which, through too eager a deſire of glory, 1 have 
© brought into this danger; ſeize the opportunity, 
Then ruſhing on, killed two of the 
enemy, drove the reſt from the gate, and ſeeing his 


men approach to his aſſiſtance, he cried : © In vain do 
© you endeavour to preſerve my life: my be wa * 


* ſtrength forſake me. Go therefore, while you may, 
“and rejoin your legion,” Continuing ſtill to fight, he 
expired ſoon after, generouſly ſacrificing his own life to 


the ſafety of his followers 


The Romans, thus preſſed on all ſides, were at length 
But the tenth legion, which 
had been poſted on a more- advantageous ground to 
cover their retreat, checked the impetuous purſuit of 
the Ganls, and was ſuſtained by the cohorts of the 


_ thirteenth legion, who had quitted the leſſer camp under 


SExTtus, and poſſeſſed themſelves of an eminence. 
The legions having reached the plain immediately halt- 
ed, and faced about towards the enemy ; who advanc- 


ing no farther than the foot of the hill, returned back to 


their intrenchments. The Romans loſt forty- ſix cen- 


turions, and about ſeven hundred men. 
| | CasaR 
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Casar having aſſembled the army the next day, ſe- 
rerely blamed” the temerity and avarice of the ſol- 
ders, That they had taken upon themſelves, to 
judge how far they were to proceed, and what they 
« were to perform ; e enting neither the ſignal to re- 
« treat; nor the orders of their officers; He repreſent- 
* edito'them the danger of fighting on diſadvantageous 
ground, and reminded them of his own conduct at 
the ſiege of Avaricunt, when having ſurprized the en- 
« emy without a general, and without cavalry, he had 
choſen rather to give up a certain victory, than by at- 
« racking them in a difficult poſt, hazard a conſiderable 
« loſs: That as much as he admireg their courage, 
« which neither the intrenchments of the camps, nor the 
„height of the hill, nor the walls of the town could 
check; ſo much did he blame their licentiouſneſs and 
arrogance, who thought they knew more than their 


„General, and could ſee better than him the way to 


* conqueſt : That he looked upon obedience and mo- 
« deration, as virtues no leſs effential to a good ſoldier, 


than valour and magnanimity.” In the end he ex- 


horted them *© not to be diſcouraged by their late miſ- 
fortune, nor aſcribe” that to the bravery of the ene- 
% my, which was entirely owing” to the diſadvantage” 
„of the ground, on which they fought,” He till 
perfiſted in his deſign of retiring from 'Gergovia, but firſt 
drew out his legions on the plain, and offered battle to 
the enemy; which VexcINGETORIX declined, not think- 
ing it adviſable to quit the advantage of his ſituation ; 
and Cæsax returned to his camp, after a ſmall but ſuc - 
ceſsful ſkirmiſh between the cavalry. The following: 
day he again drew out his army, and thinking he had 
done enough to confirm the courage of his own men, 
and abate the pride of the Gauls, he decamped andmarch- 
ed towards the territories of the Adu The enemy 
made no attempt to purſue him. He arrived the*third 
day on the banks of the Allier, and having repaired 
the bridge, paſſed over with his whole army. | 
Here EPoREDoRIX and VIRIDOM ARUs informed him, 
that Litavicus was gone with all the cavalry to ſolicit 
Vol. VI. 8 K k . the 
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the du to revolt; and that it imported greatly, that 
they ſhould be there before him, to confirm the ſtate 
in their attachment to the Romans. Though Czsar 
was by many proofs fully convinced of the perfidy of 
the Aadui, and foreſaw that the departure of theſe 
men would haſten the revolt, yet not to give ground 


of offence, or betray any fear, he did not think it ad- 
viſable to detain them. After enumerating the many 


ſervices he had done the dui; That having found 
them low and depreſſed, ſhut up within their towns, 
% deprived of their lands, without troops, tributaries to 
their enemies, and ignominiouſly obliged to give hoſ- 
© tages, he had not only reſtored them to their former 
* condition, but had raiſed them to a degree of power 
© and authority beyond what they had ever poſ- 
„ ſeſſed;“ he diſmiſſed them. | | 


- Noviedunum was a town belonging to the Adui, con- 


veniently ſituated on the banks of the Loire. Here 


Cs AR had lodged all the hoſtages of Gaul, his pro- 
viſions, the public money, and great part of his own 
and his axmy's baggage : here alſo he kept the horſes 
brought from Italy and Spain for the fervice of the war. 
When Eportpoktx and VirtpomarRvs arrived at this 
place, and were informed how the Aduan ſtate was 
diſpoſed : ** That EiTavicts had been xeceived into 
&* Bibrafte; that ConvicrottTants, the chief magi- 
<< {trate,”and almoſt all the ſenate, had repaired thither to 
* ret him; that Ambuſſadors had been publickly ſent 
to VERCINGETORIX, to conclude a treaty of alliance; 
they thought the preſent favourable opportunity was by 
no means to be neglected. Having therefore put to the 
ſword the garriſon of Nowudunum, with all the Romans 
found in the place, they divided the money and horſes, 
ordered the hoſtages to be conducted to Brbrafte, and 


et fire to the town. Then drawing together the 


troops cantoned in the neighbourhood, they placed 


guards along the banks of the Loire, and begun to 


ſcour the conntry with their cavalry; in order to cut off 
Czsar's convoys, and 'oblige him, through want of 
proviſions, to return into the Roman Province. This 
5 : | they 
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they thought the more eaſy to effect, as the Loire w 
then conſiderably - ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow, 
and did not appear to be any where fordable. 


Cæs AR, ſenſible that a retreat into the Roman Pro- 


vince over the Cebenna would he both inglorious and 
difficult, and that it was neceſſary to rejoin Lapienus 
with the legions under his command, and come to an 
action with, the enemy before they could draw all their 
forces together, reſolved to croſs the Loire, though he 


ſhould be under a neceſſity of building a bridge over it. 


Therefore marching day and night with the utmoſt di- 
ligence, he arrived unexpectedly on the banks of the 


river. His cavalry very opportunely having found a 


ford, which however was ſo deep that the water reached 
to the ſhoulders of his men, he placed his horſe higher 
up in order to break the ſtream; and carried over his 


army without loſs; the enemy being ſo terrified at his 


boldneſs, that they did not dare to make any oppoſi- 
tion, Finding an abundance of corn and cattle in the 


fields, he plentifully ſupplied his army, and directed his 


march towards the country of the Senones. 


While Cs AR was thus employed, Lantenvus on 


his ſide. leaving at Agendicum, to guard his baggage, 
the new levies lately arrived from {taly, marched with 
four legions to Lutelia, a town of the Fariſii, ſituated in 
an iſland of the Seine. Upon notice of his approach, the 
enemy drew together a great army from the neighbour- 


ing ſtates ; which was commanded by CamuLocs- 
Nous, an Hulercian, who, though very much advanced 
in age, was raiſed to that hononr for his ſingular 


knowledge in the art of war, This General pitched 
his camp near the town behind a large moraſs, whoſe 
waters ran into the Seine, and obſtructed all the paſ- 
ſages on that ſide. LABIENus attempted, by the 
means of hurdles covered with mold, to make a paſ- 


ſage through it; but not ſucceeding he ſilently made off 


in the night, and retired as far as Melodunum, a city of 
the Senones, fituated alſo in an iſland of the Seine. 
There having ſeized about fifty boats, and-filled them 
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ich ſoldier 


s, with a view of ſtorming the town; the inha- 


bitans terrified; at this new manner of attack; and 
being too few to defend the place, becauſe the greater 
part of them had joined CaMuLoctnvs, yielded with- 


out making any - reſiſtance. Laziznvs immediately 


repaired' the bridge, which had been cut down on his 
approach, croſſed the Seine, and following the courſe of 


the river, marched back to Lutetia. The Gauts Inform-. 


ed of his motions ſet fire to the town, broke down the 
bridges, and encamped on the other ſide of the river 
over-againſt the Romans, | | | 

It was now every where known, that Cs AR had left 
Gergovia, and- that the Ædui, with many other ſtates of 
Gaul, had joined in the revolt. It was likewiſe re- 
ported that Cs AR had been obliged to return into 
the Roman Province, At the ſame time the Bellovaci, 
who bordered upon the- territories of the Pariſi, were 


raiſing troops with all diligence. In this ſituation of 


affairs, LABIENUus, menaced on one fide by this war- 


like people, and preſſed on the other by the army of 


CaMuLoGEnus, ſaw it was no proper time to think 
of making conqueſts, but rather in what manner to ſe- 


cure his retreat to Agendicum, where he had left all his 
baggage, with the reſt of his troops, and from which 


place he was now ſeparated by a large river. This he 

effected in the following manner. | | 
He had brought from Melodunum the fifty boats found 
there, the command of whi®h he gave to as many Ro- 
man Knights, and ordered them to fall down the river 
filently four miles below Lutetia, anti there wait his 
artival, Five cohorts, the leaſt fit for action, were 
appointed to guard the camp, the other five of the 
_ ſame legion were directed to march up the river with 
all the baggage, making as much ſtir and noiſe as 
poſſible; while a few barks that attended them increaſ- 
ed this noiſe with their oars. Soon after their depar- 
ture, he marched with three legions to the boats that 
waited for him, and paſſed them over. CamvLoct- 
x us, informed at day-break of theſe motions, imagined 
that the legions were ordered to pals the river in three 
| different 
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different places, and dividing his army into three corps, 
one he left to guard the paſſage over-againſt the Roman 
camp; another had orders to march up the river as 
far as the Romans ſhould proceed that way; and the 
"reſt, being the greateſt part of his troops, he led him- 
ſelf againſt LABIENUs. On his approach the Roman 
General drew up his army, and gave the ſignal for bat- 
tle. At the firſt charge, the ſeventh legion, which 
formed the right wing, routed the left of the Gauls. 
But their right wing, > 4 CaMvLoGENUS command- 
ed in perſon, and which was engaged with the twelfth 
legion, maintained its ground with the utmoſt bravery ; 
the conflict was long and doubtful; till the ſeventh 
legion leaving the purſuit of the left, faced about 
and attacked the Gauls in the rear. Thus furround- 
ed, they ſtill obſtinately maintained the fight, and 
were with their General cut to pieces, LABIINUS 
having gained a compleat victory, retired to Agend:- 
cum, and from thence marched with all his forces and 
Cao EE 25 7 | 
The revolt of the. Ædui gave great ſtrength to the. 
confederacy. Intereſt, money, authority, were all em- 
ployed to procure the concurrence of the ſtates, that 
ſtill continued quiet. Fhe hoſtages found at Novio- 
dunum, were made a means to, compel ſome of them. 
But it was with great reluctancy that the Ædui ſub- 
mitted to the command of VERCINGETORIZX, an A 
vernian ; they loudly demanded to have the chief con- 
duct of the war, which not being conſented to by Ver; 


CINGETORIX and his friends, the affair was referred to 


the deciſion of a general aſſembly af the revolted 
ſtates, ſummoned to meet at Bibradie for that purpoſe, 
where the public voice declared VERCINGEToORIX Ge- 
neral in chief. 1 | 


Confirmed in his command, he demanded of the ſtates 


to furniſh him with fifteen thouſand horſe; He told 
them, © he was ſufficiently provided with infantry, as 
* hne had no intention to refer the deciſion of the wer 


* to fortune, or hazard a pitched battle; but would 


** endeayour to intercept the convoys of the enemy by 
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« the means of his ſuperior cavalry , which he judged 
the eaſieſt and ſafeſt way to ruin them: That the 
66 confederates muſt reſolve to deſtroy their corn and 
s houſes, and patiently ſubmit to a preſent loſs, which 


would be rewarded by perpetual liberty.” He or- 


dered the Ædui and Seguſti to raiſe ten thouſand foot, 

to whom having joined eight hundred horſe, he gave 
the command of them to POREDORIX'S brother, with 
directions to attack the Allobroges. On the other hand, 
he commiſſioned the Gabali, and ſome cantons of 
Auvergne, to make an irruption into the territories of 


the Heluu, and ſent the Ruibeni, and Cadurci, into thoſe 


of the V olſci. Arecomici He neglected not, however, 
th by public ambaſſadors and private agents, to 


ſolicit the concurrence of the Allobroges; endeavour- 
ing to gain the leading men by preſents; and allure 


the ſtate'by an offer of the ſoyereignty of the Roman 
Province. 5 

L. CæSsAR, who commanded i in thoſe parts, had 5 
ed twenty-two cohorts in the Province, and with 
them prepared to make head on all ſides.” The Helvi 
venturing to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
were defeated and forced to ſhelter themſelves in 
their walled towns. But the Allobroges placing de- 


tachments at Ka diſtances along the banks of the 


Rhone, guarded all the 4 avenues of their country with 


ent diligence, © 


CASAR, ſeeing that 9 enemy was much ſuperior 
in cavalry, and that his communication with Jtaly 
and the Province was cut off, had recourſe to his 
German allies beyond the Rhine, of whom he obtain- 
ed a ſupply of cavalry,” with ſome light-armed infan- 


try accuttomed to fight amongſt them. On their ar- 


rival, finding that they were but indifferently mount- 
ed, he gave them the horſes of the Tribunes and other 
ofticers of his own army, and marched through the 
frontiers of the Lingones into the country of the Se 
guani, in order to be at hand to ſuocour the Roman 


The 
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The forces of the enemy from Auvergne, and the ca- 
valry of all the confederate ſtates, were now met at the 
general rendezvous, and formed a very numerous army. 
VERCINGETORIX, elated with the proſperity of his af- 
fairs, and ſyffering himſelf to be led into a contempt of 
CAsAR, whom he thought had no other view, but of 
retiring into the Roman Province, raſhly deviated from 
that prudent plan of war, which he had hitherto fo ſtea- 
dily purſued. He followed the Romans, and poſted 
himſelf at about four miles diſtance from their army in 
three camps. Having aſſembled the officers of the ca- 
valry, he endeavoured to perſuade them that the time 
of victory was come. He told them, That the Ro- 


* mans were at laſt obliged to leave Gaul, and retreat 
into the Province : That this retreat ſecured liberty 


“for the preſent, but did not aſcertain future tranquil- 
* lity ; as the Romans would doubtleſs ſoon return with 
* greater forces, and perſiſt in the deſign of enſlaving 
them: That it was therefore highly expedient to at- 
* tack them now, while they marched encumbered 
** with thejr baggage : Thatin this attack their cavalry 
** would never dare to ſtir from the main body of the 
* army ; and if the infantry faced about, in order to 
** affiſt them, they would 3 be unable to conti- 
„nue their march: If, as was more likely, they aban- 
* doned the baggage to provide for their own ſafety, they 
** would be deprived of every conveniency , and return 
* home covered with ignominy and reproach : That to 
* ſtrike a greater terror into the enemy, he would, dur- 


ing the action, keep all his infantry under arms be- 


* fore the camp.” Theſe words were followed by the 
acclamations of all the cavalry, who propoſed taking an 
oath never to return home, nor ſee again their parents, 
wives or children, if they did not twice pierce through 
the Roman army, 

This propoſal beirig approved, and the oath admini- 
ſtered to all, VErcINGETORIX the next day attacked 
the Romans on their march; he had divided his cavalry 
into three bodies, two of which moved towards the 
Hanks of the enemy's army, while the third began to 
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charge and haraſs them in front. Casar formed alſo 
his horſe into three diviſions, and ordered.them to ad- 
vance againſt the Gauls, while the infantry halted, and 
covered the baggage, which was received into the cen- 
ter. Wherever the Roman cavalry gave way, or ap- 
peared hard preſſed, thither Cæs Ax ſent detachments 
from thelegions, which both checked the progreſs of the 
Gauls, and confirmed the courage of his own men. At 
laſt the Germans on the right, having drove the enemy 


from an eminence, purſued them with great ſlaughter 


to the river, where VER cINGEToRIX was poſted with the 
infantry. The reſt of the Gallic cavalry perceiving the 
defeat of their countrymen, and apprehenfive of being 
ſurrounded, betook themſelves' likewiſe to flight. 
Three Æduan noblemen of diftinguiſhed rank were 
brought priſoners to Cæs AR: Corus, General of the 


cavalry, who the year before had been competitor with 


Cox vicroLITANIis for the ſupreme magiſtracy; Ca- 
V ARILLUS, who after LI Avicus's revolt, was appoint- 
ed to command the infantry, EroRE DORIx, who had 
been Generaliſſimo of the Æduan forces in the war 
againſt the Sequani before CæxsAR's arrival in Gaul. 
VERCINGETOR 1x ſeeing his cavalry routed, drew off 
the infantry, and immediately retreated towards Aleſia, 
a town belonging to the Mandubii. Cs AR purſued him 
till night, cut three thouſand of his rear to pieces, and 
arrived the next day befgre Alefia. ' After examining 
the ſituation of the town, he refolved to take advan- 
tage of the conſternation of the enemy, and lay ſiege 
Aleſia was ſituated on the top of a very high hill, at 
the bottom of which ran two rivers that waſhed it on 
two ſides. Before the town was a plain, extending 
about three miles in length, but on every other ſide the 


place was ſurrounded, at a moderate diſtance, by a 


ridge of hills, whoſe ſummits” were nearly of an equal 
height. Under the walls, on the fide facing the Eaſt, 
lay encamped all the forces of the Gauls, which were de- 
tended by a ditch, and a rampart fix feet high. The 
ine of circumvallation made by the Romans took in a 
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circuit of eleven miles. Their camp was conveniently 


ſituated, and ſtrengthened with three and twenty re- 
doubts, in which centinels were placed by day, and a 


ſtrong guard by night- 


Whilft the Romans were employed in theſe works, 
VgrciNGETORIX, ventured another engagement with 
the cavalry, in the plain between the hills. The bat- 
tle was ſharply maintained on both ſides, but the Ho- 
mans beginning to give ground, Casar detached the 


\ Germans to their aſſiſtance, and drew up the legions in 


order of battle before the camp, that he might be ready 
to oppoſe any ſudden irruption of the enemy's infantry. 
The ſight of the legions encouraged his men; the Gauls 
were put to the rout, and crouding upon. one another 
in their flight, obſtructed: their entrance at the gates of 
their camp, and gave the Germans, who purſued them 
to their intrenchments, an opportunity of deſtroying 
great numbers, and carrying off a multitude of priſo- 
ners. ET | 


 VeRcINGETORIX now reſolyed to diſmiſs his cavalry, 


before Cxs AR had compleated his lines. At their de- 
parture he enjoined them, To repair totheir reſpective 
** ſtates, and aſſemble all the men capable of bearing 
* arms. He ſet forth the many ſervices he had done 
them, and conjured them nat to neglect his ſafety, or 
© abandon to the cruelty of the enemy one who had 
** deferved ſo well of the common liberty. He told 
them that, if they were dilatory in the execution of 
** his orders, 80000 choſen men muſt periſh with him: 
That he had ſcarce corn for thirty days, and that 
<* with the utmoſt ceconomy it could not be made to 
* laſt-much longer.” After giving theſe inſtructions, 
he ſent them away ſilently about nine at night, on the 


| fide where the Roman line was not yet finiſhed. He then 


diſtributed among his ſoldiers all the cattle in the place, 
but ordered the corn to be brought in tohim, reſolving 
to deliver it out ſparingly and by meaſure. He entered 
the town with all his forces, and having prepared for an 
obſtinate defence, waited for the expected ſuccours. 
- wont orkoaghts: © err AE 
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CzsaR, informed of theſe di ſpoſitions by the priſo- 
ners and deſerters, conſtructed his fortifications in the 
following manner. He firſt drew a perpendicular ditch 
twenty feet wide. All the other Works he made four 
hundred feet farther from the town than that ditch, 
This he did to fecure his workmen from-the darts of the 
enemy by day, and his works from ſudden and noctur- 
nal ſallies. Obſerving therefore the diſtance above- 
mentioned, he made two other ditches, each fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep, and filled the innermoſt, 
which lay in a low and level ground, with water from 
the river. Behind theſe he raiſed a rampart twelve feet 
high, ſtrengthened with a parapet and battlements ; and 
to prevent the enemy from getting over, a fraiſe ran a- 
long the foot of the parapet, made of long ſtakes, with 
branches cut into points, like the harns of a ſtag. On 
the whole work were placed turrets, eighty feet diſtant 
one from another. ä 
But as the ſoldiers were employed to fetch proviſions 
bring materials, and work at the fortifications, which 
 con{1derably leſſened the number of troops left to de- 
fend them, and as the enemy ſometimes ſallied out to 
attack the lines, Cæs Ax judged it neceſſary to make the 
l addition to his works, that they might not 
require ſo many men to guard them. Between the firſt 
and ſecond ditches that were neareſt the town, he run 
a trench five feet deep, and fixed in it ſmall trees and 
ſtrong branches, the tops of which he had cauſed to be 
ſharpened. He then filled the trench with earth, ſo that 
nothing appeared above ground hut the ſharp points of 
the branches, which muſt neceſſarily run into thoſe who 
attempted to paſs them: and as there were five rows of 
them, interwoven in a manner with each other, they 
could not be avoided. In the front of theſe he cauſed pits 
to be dug three feet deep, and ſomething narrower at 
bottom than at top. In theſe pits he fixed ſtrong ſtakes 
about the thickneſs of a man's thigh, burnt and ſharpen- 
ed at the top, which roſe only four inches above the level 
of the ground, into which they were planted three feet 
deeper than the pits, to keep them firm. The pits 
| Were 
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were covered with buſhes to deceive the enemy. There 
were eight rows of them at the diſtance of three feet 


from each other, and diſpoſed in the form of a Quin: 


cunx. The whole ſpace between the pits and the ad- 


vanced ditch was ſowed with crows- feet, or Caltrops, of 


an extraordinary ſize. | 
Theſe works compleated, he drew another line ſour- 
teen miles in cornpaſs, conſtructed in the ſame manner 
as the former, and carried through the moſt even places 
he could find, to ſerve as a barrier againſt the enemy 
without; that if the Gauls ſhould attack the camp, they 
might not be able to ſurround it with their troops, or 
charge with equal vigour in all parts. To prevent the 


danger his men might be expoſed to, when in queſt of 


proviſions and forage, he laid in a ſufficient ſtore of beth 
for thirty days. 

Whilſt thele things paſſed before Alefia,a general coun- 
cil being held by the chiefs of the Gauls, it was not 


thought adviſable to aſſemble all that were able to bear 
arms, as VERCINGETORIX had defired, but to order 


each nation to furniſh a contingent , leſt 10 great a mul- 
titude ſnould occaſion a ſcarcity of proviſions, and ren- 
der the obſervance of military diſcipline impracticable. 
The AÆdui, with their vaſſals the Sepufir, Ambivareti, 
Aulerci Brannovices, and Branuari, were rated at thirty- 


five thouſand men. A like number was demanded of 


the Arverni, in conjunction with their dependants the Ca- 
durci, Gabali, and Celauni. The Senones, Sequani, Bi- 
turiges, Xantones, Rutheni, and Carnutes, were ordered 
each to furniſh twelve thouſand ; the Bellovaci, ten thou- 


ſand; the Lemovices the ſame number , the Pictones, Tu- 


roni, Parifi, Hlelvii, Sugſiones, each eight thouſand; the 
Ambiani, Mediomatrici, Petracorti, Nervii, Morini, Ni 
ꝛobrigi, Aulerci Cenomani, each five thouſand : the Atre- 
ates, four thouſand , the Bellocafii, Lexovii, and Au- 


lerci Eburovices, each three thouſand ; the Rauraci and 


Boii, thirty thouſand ; the maritime and Armorican ſtates 
of which number were the Curio/olrtes, Rhedones, Caletes, 
Of iſmir, Lemovices, Veneti, and Unelli, each {1x thouſand. 
The Bellovaci alone refuſed to furniſhthe troops . c ired, 
ec aring 
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5 declaring that it was their deſign to wage an indepen- 


dent war with the Romans, without being ſubject to the 
command of any foreign General or ſtate : however, 
at the requeft of Com1us, they ſent a body of two 
\ thouſand men. . . 


Comtvs, as has been before related, had been ſingu- 


larly faithful and ſerviceable to Cs ax in his Brizannic 
expedition: In conſideration of which, his countrymen 


had been exempted from tribute, reſtored to the full 


enjoyment of their laws and privileges, and had their 


territories enlarged by the addition of the country of 


the Morini. But ſuch was the preſent zeal of the Gauls 
to vindicate their liberty, and recover their ancient mili- 
tary glory, that neither friendſhip nor benefits received 
had any influence on them, but all with one conſent de- 
voted themſelves and their fortunes to the ſupport of this 
war. They raiſed an army of two hundred and forty 
thouſand foot, and eighty thouſand horſe, and the coun- 
try of the Ædui was the place of general rendezvous. 
Four commanders in chief were appointed, Comtvs: the 
Atrehation, VI RI DUMARUS and EPOREDORIX, AEduans, 
and VERGASILLAUNUS of Auvergne, couſin- german to 
VrRCIN GE ToRIXx. To theſe were added a ſelect num- 
ber of men, choſen from among the ſeveral ſtates, to 
ſerve as Counſellors to the Generals in the conduct of the 
war. The whole army advanced towards Aleſia with 


great alacrity, confident ehe Romans would not ſo 
0 


much as ſuſtain the ſight of ſo vaſt a multitude, eſpeci- 
ally as they would be attacked by another numerous ar- 
my from the town. | NB © 

The troops ſhut up in Aleſia, having conſumed all 
their proviſions, finding the day appointed for the arri- 
val of ſuccours expired, and knowing nothing of what 
was tranſacted among the Zdur, ſummoned a council of 
war to debate on what was requiſite to be done in the pre- 


ſent extremity. Various were the opinions propoſed : 
fome adviſed a ſurrendry; others were for ſallying forth, 


while yet their ſtrength would permit, in order to break 
through the enemy, or die bravely in the field. Amongſt 


the reſt, CxIroHarus, a man of the firſt rank and 


authority 
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authority in Auvergne, addreſſed the aſſembly in a ſpeech, 
which, ſays Cs AR, deſerves to be mentioned for its 
ſingular and deteſtable inhumanity. He ſaid, 1 ſhall 
take little notice of the opinion of thuſe, who, un- 
eder the name of a ſurrendry, adviſe you to an igno- 
minious ſervitude. Such ſhould neither be eſteemed 
* Gauls, nor ſuffered to come into this aſſembly. Let 
me rather apply myſelf to them who approve of a ge- 
neral ſally. In this propoſal you ſeem to think there 
is ſomething worthy of our ancient bravery. It is not 
courage that inſpires ſuch thoughts, but weakneſs 
** and an effeminacy of mind, which render us unable 
** tobear want for a few days. It is eaſier to find men 
ho will voluntarily ruſh on death than ſuch as can 
** patiently endure pain. I ſhould not however be a- 
** -gainſt this propoſal, which has ſomething generous in 
it, if only our own lives were at ſtake. t on our 
e preſent determination depends the fate of all Gaul, 
* which we have ſtirred up to our aſſiſtance. How 
* would it diſhearten our relations and friends 'to ſee 
** eighty thouſand of their countrymen ſlaughtered in 
one place, and be obliged to fight in the midft of 


their dead bodies! Deprive not then of your aſſiſt- 


ance thoſe, who, to ſave you, have expoſed themſelves 
to the greateſt dangers: nor, through folly and raſh- 
** neſs, or imbecility of mind, deſtroy at once the ex- 
e peCtations of Gaul, and condemn her to perpetual _ 
** ſervitude. If the expected ſuccours are not arrived 
exactly at the appointed time, ought you therefore to 
* ſuſpe& the fidelity and conftancy of your country- 
** men? Can you think that it is foramuſement only that 
** the Romans labour on thoſe lines towards the country? 
** Though you hear not from your friends, becauſe all 
* communication is interrupted, yet you may learn 
** their. approach from your enemies, who, through 
** fear of them, workday and night on thoſe fortifications, 
What then do I propoſe ? What, but to do as our an- 
ceſtors did in the war with the Teutones and Cimbri; a 


* war much leſs important than the preſent. Com- 
pelled 
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** Compelled to ſhut themfelves up in their towns, and 
< reduced to a diſtreſs equal to that we now ſuffer, ra- 
ther than ſurrender to their enemies, they fed upon 
the bodies of thofe-whom age had rendered uſeleſs 
in war. Had we no ſuch precedent to follow, yet ſtill 
* I ſhould eſteem it glorious, in the noble eauſe of li- 


e berty, to give one to poſterity: The Cimbri, after 


* ſpreading deſolation over the country, at length with- 


drew their forces, and repaired. to other regions; leav- 
ing us in the full enjoyment of our lands, laws, and 


„ liberties. But the Romans envying a people fo re- 
* nowned and powerful in war, aim at nothin 


* the adjoining Gaul, which reduced into the form of a 
« Province, deprived of its laws and privileges, and ſub- 
< jected to the arbitrary ſway of Rome, groans under 


* the yoke of endleſs ſlavery.” When all had deliver- 
ed their opinions, it wss reſolved, that ſuch as were un- 


fit for war ſhould be obliged to quit the town, and eve- 
ry expedient be tried, rather than agree to the propoſal 
of CriTooNATUs : but if relief were long deferred, 
and neceſſity urged, they determined to ſubmit to his 
advice, rather than conſent to a ſurrendry. The Man- 


dubii, natives of the town, were ordered to leave it with 
their wives and children. When they came to the Ro- 


man lines, they with tears petitioned to be received as 
ſlaves, and to be ſaved from periſhing by famine : but 
CzsaRr having planted guards along the rampart, re- 
fuſed to admit them into his camp. | | 
At lergth Comtrus and the other Generals of the 


Gauls appeared with their army before Alefia, and en- 


camped on a hill not above five hundred paces from the 
Roman lines. The next day they drew out their caval- 
ry, and covered the whole plain under the hill: the in- 
fantry were ſtationed at ſome diſtance: on the heights. 
Great was the joy of the beſieged at this ſight, they 
immediately came forth with all their forces, axis 

| em- 


| thing leſs than 
to take poſſeſſion of our cities and territories; and re- 
e duce us to perpetual ſervitude; This has ever, been 
the object of their wars. If you are unacquainted with 
« what paſſes in diſtant countries, eaſt your eyes upon 
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themſelves before the town, and having filled up the 
neareſt ditch with earth and faſcines, prepared for a vi- 
gorous attack. 

| Casar, having diſpoſed his troops along both his 


lines, ordered the cavalry to march out and charge the 


enemy. The Gauls had interſperſed among their horſe 
ſome archers and light-armed troops, to ſuſtain them, 
and check the impetuoſity of the Roman cavalry. Many 
of theſe being wounded at the firſt onſet, were obliged 
to quit the battle. The Gauls ſeeing they had the ad- 


vantage, and that the Romans were hard preſſed by num 
bers, ſet up a general ſhout, both within and without 


the place, to give new life to their troops. As the acti- 
on paſſed in view of both armies, the deſire of applauſe 
and fear of ignominy ſpurred on both parties to exert 


their utmoſt bravery. After a conflict that laſted from 
noon till near ſun-ſet, victory ſtill continuing doubtful, - 


the Germans in cloſe order charged furiouſly the Gauls 
upon one fide, and routed them. Their flight leaving 
the archers expoſed, they were all ſurrounded and cut to 
pieces. The ſucceſs was equal in other parts of the 


| field, where the Romans, purſuing the runnaways to 


their camp, gave them no time to rally. The troops 
on the ſide of the town deſpairing of victory, retired 
diſconſolate within the walls. 

After the interval of a day, which was ſpent in pro- 
viding a great number of faſcines, ſcaling ladders, and 


iron hooks, the Gauls iſſued out of their camp about mid- 


night, and approaching the Roman lines, ſet up a ſhout, 
to give notice to the beſieged of their arrival, threw 
their faſeines into the ditch, and endeavoured by a diſ- 
charge of ſtones, darts, and arrows, to drive the Ro- 
mans from the rampart. At the ſame time Vercin- 
GETORIX gave the ſignal, and led forth his men to the 
attack, While the Gauls kept at a diſtance from the 
Roman lines, they did great execution by the multitude 
of their darts; but in proportion as they advanced, they 
either entangled themſelves among the Caltrops, or tum- 
bling into the pits, were wounded by the pointed ſtakes 
er were pierced by the darts diſcharged from the towers 
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and rampart. Finding, when day appeared, that they 


had not forced any poſt in the lines, and fearing to be tak- 


en in flank by ſome troops that were ſally ing from the re- 


doubts on the eminence, they retreated to their camp. 
The beſieged, on their ſide, after much time ſpent in mak- 


ing preparations for the aſſault; and filling up the advanced 
dich, ſeeing their country men were retired, before they 
could ſo much as approach the works, returned into the 


ton without effecting any thing. 

The 'Gauls, thus twice repulſed with great loſs, 
thought it proper to change the plan of theit attack. 
North of the town was a hill of too great compaſs to 
be taken into the Roman lines, and Cæs ar had been 
bbliged to plate a camp on the aſcent, in a diſadvanta- 
geous ſituation, as it was commanded by the ſummit. 
C. ANrtsrius RkOIN US and C. Caninus REBilus 
guarded this quarter with two legions. The Gailic Ge- 


nerals informed by their ſcouts of the ſituation of this 


camp; reſolved to form the attack on that fide; Hav- 


ing coneerted ther - plan, they ſelected fifry- five thou- 
ſand of their beſt nen, and aſſigned the command of 


them to VłrROASILLAU NVS of Auveryne; with directions 


to begin the aſſault at noon. This General marching 


out in the evening, arrived before day- break at the back 
of the hill on which the Roman camp above-mentioned 
was ſituated. There lying concealed, he ordered his 


troops to take refreſhment; * About noon he approached” 


the quarters of the two legioſſs. At the ſame time the 
Galle cavalry advanced into the plain, and the reſt of 
the army drew out before their camp. VERCINGETO- 


E ix obſerving theſe motions, led forth his troops from 


Aleſia, carrying with him faſeines, covered galleries, 
long poles, hooks, and other inſtruments prepared to 
force the lines. The fight began on all ſides at once, 
and was maintained by the Gauls with great ardour. The 
Romans, having ſuch extenſive works to guard, ſcarcely 
lufficed for the defence of them all. What greatly con- 


tributed to diſturb them was the cries of the comba- 
tants behind, which informed them that their ſafety de- 


pended on the valour of others. 


The 
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The chief ſtreſs of the battle lay at the higher fortifi- 


cations, where VERGASILLAUNUS Charged with his 
forces, The eminence which commanded the decli- 
vity of the hill gave his men great advantage. Some 
threw darts, others advanced under cover of their 
ſhields formed into a tortoiſe, freſh troops continually 
ſucceeded in the room of the fatigued, The earth 
they threw up againſt the lines not only enabled them 
to mount the rampart, but filled the pits and ditches, 
and fruſtrated the deſign of the works made in the 
ground. The Romans, thus continually preſſed, had 
neither ſtrength nor weapons left to make reſiſtance. 

Cs AR, who had choſen a poſt from whence he 
could ſee all that paſſed, obſerving the danger his men 
were in on that ſide, ſent Lanienus with fix cohorts 
to their aſſiſtance; ordering him, if he was not able 
to defend the works, to draw off the troops, and tally 
out upon the enemy; yet this only in caſe of extremi- 
ty. He went in-perſon to the reſt of his men, and ex- 
horted them to bear up courageouſly under the preſent 
fatigue, repreſenting that the fruit of all their former 
victories depended upon the iſſue of that critical mo- 
ment, 

The Gauls under the command of VeRciNGETORIX, 
deſpairing to force the intrenchments in the plain, on 
account of the great ſtrength. of the works, attacked 
them in the higher and uneven ground, whither they 
brought all the inſtruments for the aſſault. They ſoon 
drove the Romans from the towers by a diſcharge of 
darts, filled up the ditches and pits with earth and 
faſcines, and began to pull down the rampart and 
breaſtwork with their hooks. i; 

CeasaAr firſt ſent young BrxuTys, with fix cohorts, 
to the aid of his men; after him, C. FAaBIus, with 
ſeven more; and as the conteſt grew warmer, led in 
perſon freſh troops to their aſſiſtance. Having reſtor- 
ed the battle, and forced the enemy to retire, he 
haſtened to the ſide where LABIENuSs was engaged. 
He drew four cohorts from the neareſt fort, ordered 
part of the cavalry to follow him, and commanded 
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the reſt to take a circuit round the outward works, 
and fall upon the enemy's rear. LanieNnvus, finding that 
neither the rampart nor ditch were ſufficient to ſtop 


the progreſs of the Gauls, drew together about thirty- 


nine cohorts from the neareſt forts; and' ſent to inform 
CxsAR of his defign to fally out upon the enemy. 
Cæs AR immediately quickened his march, that he might 
be preſent at the action. 53 
His arrival being known from the colour of his gar- 
ments, by which he uſed to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a 
day of battle, and the troops and cohorts he had order- 
ed to follow him appearing, the fight was renewed. 
The Gauls raiſed on all ſides a mighty ſhout, which, 
being returned from the rampart, was carried quite 
round the lines. The Romans having caſt their darts, fel! 
furiouſly upon the enemy ſword in hand. At the 


tame time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly in their 
rear; freſh cohorts flocked continually to the aſſiſtance 


of thoſe already engaged; the Gauls, unable to ſuſtain 
the violent ſhock, took to flight, and being met by 
the' Roman ny; a dreadful flaughter' enſued. Sx- 


' DULIUS, chief and general of the Lemovices, was ſlain 


upon the field of battle; VERGASILLAUNUS of Au- 
vergne was made priſoner in the purſuit ; ſeventy-four 
colours were taken; and, of ſo numerous an army, 


very few regained their camp. The rout and ſlaughter 


being obſerved from dhe town, the beſieged, on their 
ſide deſpairing of ſucceſs, drew off their troops from 
the attack. The reſt of the Gauls inſtantly abandoned 
their camp; and had not the Romans been exhauſted 
by the continual fatigue of the day, the whole Galli: 
army might have been deſtroyed. However, about 
midnight, Cæs AR detached the cavalry to purſue them, 
who falling in with their rear, flew and took great num- 
bers. The reſt fled to their ſeveral cities. | 
The next day, VERCINGETORIX, aſſembling a coun- 
cil, repreſented to the beſieged; © That he had under- 
taken that war, not from a motive of private inte- 
e reſt, but to recover the common liberty of Gaul; and 
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& that ſince there was a neceſſity of yielding to fortune, 
he was willing to become a victim for their ſafety, 
6 whether they ſhould think proper to appeaſe the an- 
4 ger of the conqueror by his death, or to deliver him up 
alive.“ | 

Deputies were immediately ſent to Cæs AR to receive 
his commands. He ordered them to ſurrender their arms, 
and deliver up all their chiefs. Having ſeated himſelf at 
the head of his lines, their leaders were brought before 
him, and VERCINGEToORI1X was delivered up, together 
with their arms. CæsAR, reſerving the ÆAdui and the 
Arvernt, as a means to recover thoſe two nations, divid- 
ed among his ſoldiers the reſt of the priſoners. 

Theſe affairs diſpatched, he marched intothe territories 
of the Ædui, and received the ſubmiſſion of their 
There he was addreſſed by the Ambaſſadors of the 7, 
who promiſed an entire obedience to his commands. 
ing exacted a great number of hoſtages, and reſto:+-; 
to thoſe two ſtates twenty thouſand captives, he ſent h 
legions into different parts of Gaul to keep the coun- 
try in ſubjection. T. LABMxNxUs, with two legions 
and the cavalry, was quartered among the Sequani, 
jointly with M. SEM RONTUs Ruritus. C. FABITus 
and L. Mixvurivs BAstLVus were ordered with two le- 
gions into the country of the Rhemr, to defend it againſt 
the attempts of the Bellzvacz, their neighbours. C. 
AnTisTiUs RutGinus had his ſtation aſſigned him 
among the Ambrvareti, T. SExT1IUs among the Bituri- 
ges; and C. Canixivs ReniLus among the Rutheni ; 
each with one legion. Q. Tullius Cicrero and P. 
SULPIC1Us were placed at Cabillo and Matiſco upon the 
Arar in the country of the Ædui, and were charged 
with the care of the proviſions. He himſelf took up 
his winter quarters at Bibracle. 

Thus ended this memorable campaign, in which 
CASAR gave thoſe proofs of military ſkill and valour 
which have been the object of the admiration of the 
oreateſt Generals in all ages. Having ſent an account 
of his victory to the Roman Senate, they decreed 4 
Thankſgrums of twenty days. | 
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The unſucceſsful event of this campaign had con- 
vinced the Gauls, that they were not able to reſiſt the 
Romans by any army they could bring together into one 
place; but they perſuaded themſelves, that if many 
ſtates revolted at once, and ſet on foot many ſeparate 
wars, the Romans would have neither time nor troops 
ſufficient to oppoſe them all. And though ſome of thoſe 
ſtates muſt be ſufferers, yet that misfortune, they 
thought, ſhauld be born with, ſince their particular loſs 
would purchaſe the liberty of the reſt. Many ſtates there- 
fore agreed to this plat, and began to make preparati- 
ons for renewing the war. To diſappoint their views, 
Cs judged it neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt expediti- 
on. "Leaving M. Ax rok, the Quæſtor, to com- 
mand in his winter- quarters, he ſet out on the laſt of 
December from Bibratle with his cavalry, and went to 
the camp of rhe thirteenth legion, which he had placed 
among the Biturſges, not far from the territories of the 
dui. To theſe he joined the eleventh legion, whoſe 
quarters lay neareſt; and leaving two coherts to guard 


the haggage, marched with the reſt of the army into 


the moſt fertile parts of the: country of the Biturioes. By 
this ſudden and unexpected arrival he found them un- 
prepared, and diſperſeq up and down in the fields. He 
forbad ſetting fire to the houſes, the uſual ſign of an in- 
vaſion, that he miglit neither alarm the enemy nor ex- 
ole himſelf to the want M corn and forage, if it ſhould 

be neceſſary to advance ſar into the country. Many thou- 
ſands of the Blluriges were made priſoners, ſurprized by 
the Roman cavalry beſore they could retreat into their 
towns. Such as eſcaped fled in great terror to the 
neighbouring ſtates. ' But CæsAR purſued them with 
great expedition, and thoſe ſtates, anxious for their own 
laſety, ſubmitted, gave hoſtages; and were received in- 
jo his protection. The Biluriges, ſeeing that his cle- 
mency left the way ſtill open to his friendſhip, followed 
their example, and were pardoned, CzsAR, to recom- 
pence the fatigue and labour of his ſoldiers, gave two 
Hundred ſeſterces to every private man, and two thou- 
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12nd to every Centurion; and, having ſent back the legi- 
ons to their winter-quarters, returned again to Bibra#te, 
after an abſence of forty days. He had not been there 
above eighteen days, when ambaſſadors arrived from 
the Bituriges to implore his aſſiſtance againſt the Carnu- 
tes, who were laying waſte their country. CæxsAR ſet 
out to their relief with the ſixth and fourteenth legions, 
which had not been engaged in the laſt expedition. The 
Carnutes, hearing of his approach, abandoned their 
towns and villages, confiſting then moſtly of little cot- 
tages, run up in haſte to defend them from the cold, 
and fled different ways. Cs AR, thinking it ſufficient, 
in that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, to have diſperſed the 
forces that began to aſſemble, and prevented their re- 
kindling the war, encamped at Genabum during the re- 
maining part of the winter. 5 

A new and more difficult war gave him more ſerious 
employment in the beginning of the ſpring. The Nhemi, 
by frequent embaſſies, informed him, that the Bellova- 
ct, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for bravery of all the Belzic or 
Gallic nations, with ſome of the neighbouring ' ſtates, 
under the conduct of Cox RR us, General of the Bellova- 
ci, and Comivs the Atrebatian, were taiſing an army, 
and drawing their forces to a general rendezvous, with 
deſign to invade the. territories of the Suęſſiones, a people 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Rhemi. Honour and 
intereſt required of him, to undertake the defence of 
allies, who had deſerved ſo well of the Commonwealth. 
He marched therefore immediately, with four legions, 
into the country of the Belhpvari, which he found abar- 
doned by its inhabitants. The few priſoners his cavalry 
made had been left as ſpies. Theſe informed him, That 
all thoſe capable of bearing arms had aſſembled in 
< one place, and been joined by the Ambiani, Aulerci, 
* Catetes, Vellocaſſii, and Atrebates; that they had cho- 
« ſen for their camp a riſing ground, furrounded with 
* a difficult moraſs, and diſpoſed of their baggage in 
* woods that lay behind them; that many of their 
“ chiefs were in the army, but the principal authority 
** reſted in Coxxkus, becauſe he was known to bear 
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an implacable hatred to the Roman name; that, a few 
days before, Co i us had left the camp to ſolicit aid 
of the Germans, who were their neareſt neighbours, 
and abounded in troops; that it had been reſolved a- 
mong the Bellovaci, with conſent of all the chiefs, 
and at the earneſt deſire of the people, to offer bat- 


« 
* 7 


head of only three legions, leſt they ſhould be after- 
wards obliged to fight upon more unequal terms, 
when he had got his whole army together; but, if he 
e brought greater forces with him, to continue within 


their camp, intercept his convoys, and cut off 


* his forage, which in that ſeaſon of the year was 
extremely ſcarce.” N . 

In conſequence of this information, Cs AR reſolved 
to try every method to draw the enemy into a contempt 


of his numbers, and thereby induce them, to hazard a 


battle. He had with him the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
legions, all veterans of approved valour; and though 
the eleventh, which he had alſo drawn out of its winter- 
quarters, was not of equal ſtanding, nor had attained 
the ſame reputation of bravery, they were yet choſen 
men, of great hopes, and had ſerved under him eight 
campaigns. Calling therefore the army together, he 
laid before them the advices he had received, and ex- 
horted the ſoldiers to behave themſelves with their uſual 
courage. - He arrived before the enemy's camp much 
ſooner than they expected, and as he approached, diſ- 
poſed the legions in the following order. The ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth legions marched in front, the bag- 
gage followed, and the eleventh legion formed the rear. 
Thus there appeared in view no tnore than three legions, 
the number the Gans had determined to encounter. 
But, when they ſaw the Romans advancing againſt them 
with a ſteady pace, they did not think it proper to follow 
the reſolution which had been reported to Cæs Ax; and 
either fearing the event of a battle, or ſurprized at his 
ſudden approach, or deſirous to penetrate further into 
his intentions, they would not deſcend from the higher 
ground, but drew up in arms before their camp. Cæ- 


SAR 


tle to CæSsAR, if, as was reported, he came at the 


SAR, though earneſt to come to an engagement, yet, 
conſidering the multitudes of the enemy, and the ad- 
vantage of their ſituation; contented himſelf for the 
preſent to encamp directly over-againſt them, being ſe- 
parated from them by a deep but narrow valley. He 
threw up before his camp a rampart twelve feet high, 
ſtrengthened by a proportionable breaſtwork, and ſe- 
cured it by two ditches, each fifteen feet wide, with 
perpendicular ſides. Upon the rampart he raiſed, at 
ſmall diſtances, turrets of three ſtories, and joined 
them to each other by galleries, which had little para- 
pets of oſier before them. Thus the works were de- 
fended by a double range of ſoldiers; one of which 
fighting from the galleries, and ſecured by their height, 
would with more boldneſs and- advantage launch their 


darts againſt the enemy; the other, though nearer dan- 


er, and placed upon the rampart, were yet ſkreened by 
the galleries from the impending darts, All the entran- 
ces of the camp were ſecured by ſtrong gates, over 
2 he placed turrets of a greater height than the 
reit. 128 1 8 

 CxsaR had a twofold deſign in theſe fortifications; 
one, by the greatneſs of the works to make the enemy 
believe he was afraid of them, and thereby increaſe 
their preſumption ; the other, to enable him to defend 
his camp with a few troops, when it ſhould be neceſſary 
togo far in queſt of cornand forage. There happened fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes between the two camps, carried on for 


the moſt part with miſſive weapons at a diſtance, by reaſon 


of a morals that ſeparated the combatants. Sometimes the 
auxiliary Gauls and Germans in the Roman army croſſed 


the moraſs and purſued the enemy; ſometimes the 


Bellrvaci, having the advantage, paſſed in their turn 
and drove back the Roman auxiliaries. And as the Ro- 
mans daily ſent out parties to forage, who were obliged 
to diſpetſe themſelves over the country, their men were 
ſometimes ſurprized and cut to pieces by the detachments 
of the enemy. In one of theſe encounters, the Rhemz, 
auxiliaries in CasaRr's army, loſt a great part of their 
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cavalry. The Bellovaci, having obſerved the daily ſta- 
tions of the horſe deſtined to guard the Roman foragers, 
placed a choſen body of foot in ambuſh in a wood, and 
ſent ſome ſquadrons of cavalry to draw the enemy into 
the ſnare. The cavalry off the Nhemi, upon guard that 
day, ſuddenly diſcovering the Gallic horſe, and deſpi- 
fing their imall numbers, attacked and purſued them 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that, being ſurprized and almoſt 
ſurrounded by the foot, they fled with precipitation, loſt 
many of their men, and, among the reſt, their com- 


mander VxRTISscus, the chief man of theirſtate. This. 


General, though fo far advanced in years that he could 
hardly fit on horſeback, yet, according to the cuſtom of 
the Gauls, would neither decline the command- on ac- 
count of his age, nor ſuffer his people to fight without 
him. | | 

Cxsar, finding that the enemy kept within their 
camp, and cenſidering that he could neither force their 
entrenchments without great loſs, nor with ſo ſmall an 
army incloſe them within lines, wrote to C. TREBON1Us 
to join him with three legions. Upon their arrival, the 
Generals of the Bellovact, fearing a ſiege like that of 
| Alefia, ordered all thoſe who were weak, and leſs fit for 
ſervice, to be ſent away by night, and with them the 
baggage of the army. But, before this confuſed and 
numerous train could be put in order, day-light appear- 
ed; and the Gawls, to hinder the Romans fram diſturbing 
the march, drew up in ans before their camp. Cæ- 
SAR did not think it proper to attack them in ſo advan- 
tageous a poſt, nor was he willing to let them retire with- 
out loſs. To bein readineſs for the purſuit, he paſſed the 


moraſs with his legions, and ſeized an eminence which 


commanded the enemy's camp, and was poet from 
it only by a fmall valley. The Gauls confiding in the 


ſtrength of their poft, did not decline fighting, if they 
were attacked, and both armies remained in order of 
battle the whole day. At night the Bellzvaci, ſeeing the 
Romans preparcd for the purſuit, made uſe of the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem to ſecure their own retreat, Having 
collected and placed at the head of their line all the faſ- 
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cines in the camp, they ſet fire to them at once, and, 
being concealed by the ſmoke, marched off with the ut- 
moſt diligence to another advantageous poſt ten miles 
diſtant. Cæs AR, though he ſuſpected that this was a 
contrivance to cover their flight, yet fearing alſo an am- 
buſcade, and that they might poſſibly continue in the 


ſame poſt, to draw his men into a place of diſadvantage, 
followed but ſlowly with his army, and ſuffered the ene- 


my to eſcape, 

The Bellwaci from their new camp carried on the 
ſame defenſive war, and in frequent ambuſcades attack- 
ed and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. Cæs AR, hav- 
ing ſuffered many loſſes of this kind, was at laſt inform- 
ed by a priſoner, that Cox REUS, General of the Bello- 
vaci, had choſen ſix thouſand of his beſt infantry, and 
a thouſand horſe, to form an ambuſcade in a place a- 
bounding in corn and graſs, and where it was there- 
fore preſumed the Romans would come to forage, . Up- 
on this intelligence he ſent the cavalry, who formed the 


ordinary guard of the foragers, before, intermixed them 


with platoons of light- armed foot, and he himſelf ſol- 
lowed with ſome legions to ſupport them. The Gauls 
had diſpoſed their forces in ambuſh round the plain 
where the Romans were to forage, which extended a mile 
every way, and was environed with thick woods or 2 
deep river. The Roman cavalry entered the plain, troop 
by troop, with great reſolution, knowing that the legi- 
ons were behind to ſuſtain them. CorREvs immediate- 
ly appeared, but with a few men, and fel! upon the near- 
eſt ſquadrons. The Romans, prepared for the attack, 
did not flock together in crowds, which frequently hap- 
pens among the cavalry on occaſions of ſudden ſurprize, 
and often throws them into confuſion; but, preſerving 
the proper diſtances, received the enemy in good order; 
nor did they ſuffer themſelves to be taken in flank, The 
reſt of the Gallic cavalry then broke from the woods, 
and advanced to the aid of thoſe who fought under Cox- 


REUS. , The conteſt was maintained with great heat and 
equal advantage, till the infantry of the Gauls, advanc- 


ing ſlowly in order of battle, obliged the Romans to give 
4 way 3 
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way; but their light: armed infantry, marching up 
ſpeedily, and poſting themſelves in the intervals of the 
ſquadrons, reſtored and continued the fight. Soon after, 
both ſides had notice that Cæs ar was approaching with 
his forces in order cf battle. The Roman cavalry then 
redoubled their efforts, leſt the legions ſhould ſhare with 
them the honour of the victory. The enemy on the o- 
ther hand, loft courage, and fled different ways: But, 
being obſtructed by the fame difficulties of the ground in 
which they hoped to have entangled the Romans, the 
greateſt part of them were put to the ſword. Cokxx us, 
whole reſolution no misfortune could abate, would nei- 
ther quit the field nor accept of quarter; but, fighting 
to the laſt with invincible courage, and wounding ſeve- 
ral of his enemies, ſorced them at length to transfix hin! 
with their javelins. | 5 
The Bellovaci, and the other ſtates in their alliance, 
finding that their General was ſlain, their cavalry and the 
flower of their infantry deſtroyed, and dreading the ap- 
proach of the Roman army, ſpeedily aſſembled a coun- 
cil, in which it was reſolved, by common conſent, to 
ſend ambaſſadors and hoſtages to Cæs AR. Coitus a- 
lone refuſed to join in the treaty, from a diſtruſt of the 
Romans, who had attempted the year before, by the or- 
der of LABIENus, to aſſaſſinate him treacherouſly at an 
interview with VoLUsENUs QUADRATUS, where he 
was grievouſly wounded by a Roman Centurion. 
Cæs Ax granted peace to the PBelloavact and their allies, 
and, having thus ſubdued the moſt warlike nations of 
Gaul, he divided his troops into ſeveral bodies, under 
the command of his Lieutenants, and ſent them into 
different parts, to keep the whole country in ſubjection. 
He himſelf marched into the territories of the Eburones, 
with a view to get Au BloRIx into his power, But the 
Gaul flying before him, Cæs Ax deſtroyed the country 
with fire and ſword, killing or taking priſoners great 
numbers of the inhabitants, that he might render Au- 
BIORIX odious to his people, as the cauſe of ſo great a 
calamity, and preclude his being again received into 
theſtate, He then diſpatched Laz1exus, with twolegions, 
- againſt 
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againſt the Treviri, who bordering upon Germany, and 
being exerciſed in continual wars with that nation, dif- 
fered but little from them in barbarity and fierceneſs; 

nor ever ſubmitted to his commands, unleſs enforced by 
the preſence of an army. Leaving M. AnTowv, with, 
fifteen cohorts, in the country of the Bellavaci, to pre- 
vent any new inſurrection among the Belgæ, he march- 
ed into the country of the Carnutes. They had been 
lately reduced by his Lieutenant Fanivs, who had de- 
feated DUMNaCHus, the General of the Gauls in thoſe 
parts, deſtroyed or diſperſed his army, and expelled him 
out of that and the neighbouring countries, Cxsar 
pardoned the Carnutes, on their delivering up GuTzn- 
VAULUs, the prime mover and incendiary of the war. 
This man had hid himſelf, even from his countrymen , 
but, being diligently ſought after by the people, deſi- 
rous to appeaſe C=sar's reſentment, they ſoon found 
him, and brought him to the camp, where he was 
beaten with rods and beheaded. 

CANIN Ius, one of Czsar's Lieutenants, had defeat- 
ed the Cadurci in battle, under their Generals DR ares 
and LuTERIUs, and was beſieging Uxellodunum, a ſtrong 
fortreſs in that country. Thither CæsAR repaired, 
and found the circumvallation completed. Many rea- 
ſons determined him to continue the ſiege. He could 
not raiſe it without diſhonour; the obſtinacy of the gar- 
riſon, which conſiſted of only two thouſand men de- 
ſerved exemplary puniſhment ; and, if the place were 
not reduced, the Gauls might imagine that not ſtrength 
but conſtancy had been wanting to enable them to reſiſt 
the Roman arms ; a perſuaſion which might perhaps in- 
duce other ſtates, who had the advantage of ſtrong 
towns, to endeavour again to aſſert their liberty, ei- 
pecially as it was generally known that only one year 
of his government remained, during which if they could 
but hold out, they had no farther danger to apprehend. 
CæsAR, underſtanding from the deſerters that the be- 
ſieged were well ſtored with proviſions, determined, if 
poſſible, to deprive them of water, 
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Uxelladunum ſtgod upon & ſteep” rock, which was al- 


| moſt ſurrounded by a river, where the townſmen uſed 


to water. There was no poſſible way to turn the courſe 
of this river, becauſe it flowed fo near the foot of the 
rock. and in ſo low a channel, that ditches could not be 
ſunk deep enough to receive.it. But the defcent to it 


from the town was ſo. difficult and ſteep, and lay ſo open, 


that the people, in coming to it, could be eaſily annoyed 
by the Romans. Cxsax, taking advantage of this cir- 
cumſtance, poſted archers and lingers, with ſome en- 
vines, over-againſt all the places of acceſs. This forc- 
ed the townſmen to water at a fountain which iſſued 
cloſe under the walls, on the fide where the town 
was not ſurrounded by the river. To deprive them of 
this reſource, Cæs AR undertook to raiſe a terraſs over- 


againſt the fountain, which could not. be performed 


without incredible fatigue, almoſt continual fighting, 
and much danger to the ſoldiers; for they were expoſed 
to the aſſaults of the enemy, who fought in ſafety, at a 
diſtance, and from the higher ground. A tertaſs not- 
withſtanding was raiſed, ſrxty feet high, and a tower of 
ten ſtories placed upon it ; not indeed equal 'to the 
height of the walls, for which no works were fufficient, 
but to command the fountain. From this tower the 
Romans continually played their engines upon all the ac- 
ceſſes to the ſpring, which made it extremely dangerous 
to water there; inſomuch that not only cattle and 
beaſts of burden, but great aumbers of people, periſh- 
ed by thirſt. if er | 
The beſieged were not diſmayed by this diſtreſs. 
They filled many barrells with tallow, pitch, and dry 
wood, and, having ſet them on fire, rolled them down 
upon the works; and at the ſame time charged the Ro- 
mans with great fury. The machines ſoon were on 
fire: But Cs AR, to give his men time to extinguiſh 
it, and to draw off the enemy, ordered ſome troops to 
aſcend the hill on all ſides, and raiſe a great ſhout, as 
if preparing to ſcale the walls. This alarming the in- 
habitants, they . recalled their men to the defence of 
the town; and the Romans, being relieved from 
the 
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the attack, ſoon put a ſtop to the flames. The place 
continued to hold out with great obftinacy, till Casar 
contrived to drain the fountain by mines. When the be- 
ſieged ſaw it ſuddenly become dry, they imagined it an 
event brought about not by human wiſdom but by the 
will of the Gods; and therefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
they immediately ſurrendered themſelves. | 

Cs, fatisfied that his clemency was known to all, 
and no way fearing that his ſeverity on this occaſion would 
be imputed to cruelty ; as he perceived there would be 
no end of the war, if other ftates of Gaul ſhould in like 
manner revolt; refolved, by a ſignal example of puniſh- 
ment, to deter them from ſuch projects. He ordered 
the hands of all thoſe whom he found in arms to be cut 
off; granting them their lives, that their puniſhment 
might be the more conſpicious DR AaPEs, who had been 
made priſoner by CANIN Ius, either out of indignation 


for his captivity, or dreading a ſeverer fate, put an end 


to his life by abſtaining from food. LuTERrIUs, who had 
eſcaped out of the battle when Dk ayes was taken priſo- 
ner, falling into the hands of Erarnactus of Auvergne, 
a faithful friend to the Romans, was by him delivered 
bound to CæSsAR. Fs ef 

About this time LABIENus ſent intelligence that he 
had engaged the cavalry of the Freviri with ſucceſs, 
killed a great number on the field of battle, with many 
Germans who had joined them, and made priſoners the 
greateſt part of their chiefs; amongſt the reft Suxus the 
Aduan, a man of diſtinguiſhed birth and valour, and 
the only one of that nation who had till then continued 
in arms. Thus the whole country being pacified, Cæ- 
SAR marched with two legions into Aquitain, which P. 
Cx Assus had in a great meaſure reduced to his obedience. 
On his arrival, the ſtates ſent Ambaſſadors to him, and 
delivered hoſtages. At Narbonne he ordered his army 
into winter-quarters, under the command of his Lieute- 
nants. M. AnTowny, C. TRxEBZONIUSs, P. VaTiNius, 
and Q. TuLL1us, were quartered in Belgium with four 
legions; two were ſent into the country of the Adui; 
two into that of the Turones, bordering upon the Car- 
„ 3 Aules 
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nutes, to hold the maritime ſtates in awe; and the re 
maining two were ſtationed amongſt the Lemovices, not 
far from Auvergne. He held at Narbonne the uſual aſſem- 
blies of the province, decided the differences ſubſiſting 
among the ſtates, recompenſed thoſe who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their fidelity and ſervices, and, 
after diſpatching all thoſe affairs, repaired to the legions 
| in Belgium, and took up his winter-quarters at Nemeto- 
* Array. cenna.* 
Here he found all quiet; even Com1vs, that bitter 
enemy to the Romans, had been received into friendſhip. 
This Atrebatian General, who had headed the armies of 
the Bellowact, retired to his German allies, when matters 
were compounded with CæsAR, but always kept a 
watchful eye upon the motions of his countrymen, that 
in caſe of a war, he might be ready to offer them his 
counſel and aſſiſtance. Finding that the ſtate now ſub- 
mitted quietly to the Romans, he employed the troops 
that remained with him to ſupport himſelf and his fol- 
lowers by plunder, and frequently carried off the con- 
voys that were going to the Roman winter-quarters. 
M. Ax rox ſent againſt him C. VoLusEnNus Qu aDRa- 
rus, an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour; the man who, 
by the order of LABIEN Us, had lately attempted to 
kill him at an interview, and who ſtill preſerved a par- 
ticular hatred to him. Theſe two mortal enemies ſoon 
met in battle: Vous NH after a ſucceſsful engage- 
ment, urged by an eager defire of making Comtvs priſo- 
ner, raſhly purſued him with only a few attendants, The 
Gaul, by a precipitate flight, drew the Roman a conſi- 
derable way from the main body of his army ; then 
turning to his own men, he called upon them to revenge 
the wound he had fo treacherouſly received. They in- 
ſtantly faced about, charged their purſuers, and repulſ- 
ed them, Couius, clapping ſpurs to his horſe, ran fu- 
riouſly againſt Vol us Ns, and drove his ſpear through 
his thigh. The Romans, ſeeing their Commander dan- 
gerouſly wounded, fought with redoubled fury, and put 
the enemy to flight a ſecond time, with conſiderable 
laughter, Couius eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe ; 
but 
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but, as he had loſt the greateſt part of his men, he ſent 
a deputation to Ax roN, offering to retire wherever he 
thould order him, to ſubmit to any terms that ſhould be 
impoſed on him, and to give hoftages for his good be- 
haviour; requeſting only that ſo much regard might be 

had to his fears, as that he ſhould not be obliged to ap- 
pear in the preſence of any Roman. Ax ro, before 
the arrival of C=sar, conſented, took hoſtages, and 
granted him peace. | | ERR 
This campaign effectually completed the reduction 
of Gaul, and put an end to the Gallic war, in the courſe 
of which it is ſaid that CæsAR either took by force 
eight hundred towns, or made them yield to the terror 
of his arms; that he ſubdued three hundred different 
nations; that he defeated in battle three millions of 
men, of which more than one million were killed in the 
field, and another million made priſoners. 


[Year of Rome 7037. 

The ninth and laſt year of his government was quite 
pacific. In his winter- quarters at Næmetocenna in Belgium, 
and in the following year, he made it his buſineſs to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Gaul, and deprive them of 
all pretence for a revolt. He treated the ſeveral ſtates 
with reſpect, impoſed no new burdens upon them, and 
was extremely liberal to their chiefs. By theſe means 
he prevailed with them, wearied and exhauſted by long 
and unſucceſsful wars, to embrace the eaſe and quiet 
attendant on their preſent ſubmiſſion. Thus he had 
leiſure, in this laſt year, to fix his attention on Rome, 
where a conteſt for and againſt him was carried on with 
great vehemence; a conteſt which ended in that memo- 
rable civil war, that changed the form of the Roman 
government into MoNARCHIC DEsPOTISM. 


© Plut. in Cæſ. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 7. 25. 
4 For the tranſactions at Rome in this year, 703, ſee p. 339. 
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